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PREFACE. 


In  introducing  the  present  volume  to  the  Public,  the 
Editors  feel  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
desirable,  in  regard  to  the  trust  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have,  in  so  far,  attempted  to 
discharge  it. 

In  the  interview  which,  at  Dr  Cunningham's  request, 
they  had  with  him  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  he 
committed  to  them  the  charge  of  his  whole  writings  and 
manuscripts  connected  with  the  College,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Library,  and  to  be  used  and  applied  to  any  purpose  they 
judged  right ;  stating,  that  he  gave  them  absolute  power 
to  do  in  the  matter  as  they  considered  to  be  best  for  hb 
character,  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  The  charge  thus 
verbally  intrusted  to  them  was  formally  and  legally 
confirmed  by  the  Trustees  acting  under  Dr  Cunningham's 
settlement ;  so  that  the  Editors  became  invested  with  the 
character  of  his  Literary  Executors,  and  with  the  full 
powers  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  such  an  office. 


IV  PREFACE. 

On  examining  his  writings,  they  found  that, — ^with 
respect  to  an  important  portion  of  them, — some  little 
delay  must  occur  before  they  could  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  owing  to  their  being  required  for  the 
work  of  the  Class  during  the  present  session  of  College  ; 
and  that  the  wide-spread  desire,  throughout  the  Church, 
for  the  early  publication  of  some  of  his  valuable  contri- 
butions to  Theology,  could  be  best  met  by  giving  to  the 
Public  the  present  volume  in  anticipation  of  the  rest. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  Articles,  contributed  by  Dr 
Cunningham  to  the  "British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review,"  with  a  few  additions  from  his  manuscript 
Lectures,  on  Church  History.  The  substance  of  these 
Articles  originally  formed  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
Lectures,  delivered  to  his  Class,  on  the  leading  Reformers 
and  the  character  of  their  Theology;  and  they  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Review 
in  which  they  appeared,  with  almost  no  alteration  be- 
yond extensive  enlargements  and  additions,  and  such 
references  to  the  more  recent  criticisms  upon  the  Re- 
formers as  were  suggested  by  the  books  reviewed.  They 
were  written  upon  a  plan,  and  as  an  orderly  series  of 
discussions,  embracing  the  leading  historical  characters, 
and  the  great  developments  of  scriptural  truth  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  and  were  intended  by  their 
Author  for  separate  publication  as  a  connected  whole. 
Happily  the  series  was  completed  before  Dr  Cunning- 


PREFACE.  V 

ham's  death ;  and  it  now  exhibits  a  ftdl  and  systematic 
view  of  the  leading  agents,  and  of  the  spiritual  principles, 
of  that  great  theological  and  ecclesiastical  movement  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  since  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  which  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  the 
present  day,  both  our  Church  creeds  and  our  Church 
polity. 

The  alterations  which  the  Editors — in  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion — ^have  made  on  the  original  text, 
have  been  more  nimierous  than  important,  and  in  no 
case  have  aflfected  the  substance  of  the  thought  or 
reasoning.  They  have  been  guided  in  these  alterations, 
sometimes  by  the  manuscript  corrections  made  by  Dr 
Cunnningham  himself;  sometimes  by  the  desire  to  avoid 
those  repetitions  and  references  to  passing  events,  which 
naturally  occur  in  a  series  of  Articles,  appearing  at  inter- 
vals in  the  pages  of  a  Periodical ;  and  sometimes,  by  a 
conviction — ^which  many  years  of  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  Author  on  the  subjects  handled,  as  well  as  his 
own  last  instructions  to  them,  enabled  and  warranted 
them  to  act  upon, — of  what  he  himself  would  have  done 
had  he  been  permitted  to  revise,  with  his  own  eye,  the 
sheets  before  publication. 

The  quotations  and  references  have  been  verified  and 
corrected,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Rev.  John 
Laing,  Librarian  to  the  New  College. 


VI  PEBPAC9B. 

The  Editors  expect  to  be  enabled,  in  a  short  time, 
to  issue  two  other  volumes  similar  to  the  present, 
and  comprising  a  full  review  of  the  leading  theological 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  Apostolic  Age. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
JAMES  BANNERMAN. 

New  College, 
EDiNBUBOHf  April  1862. 
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LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 


The  Reformation  from  Popery  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
greatest  event,  or  series  of  events,  that  has  occurred  since  the 
close  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture;  and  the  men  who  are  really 
entitled  to  be  called  the  "  Leaders  of  the  Reformation"  have  a 
claim  to  more  respect  and  gratitude  than  any  other  body  of  un- 
inspired men  that  have  ever  influenced  or  adorned  the  church. 
Tlie  Reformation  was  closely  connected  in  various  ways  with  the 
different  influences  which  about  that  period  were  affecting  for 
good  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  and,  in  combination  with 
them,  it  aided  largely  in  introducing  and  establishing  -great  im- 
provements in  all  matters  affecting  literature,  civilisation,  hberty, 
and  social  order.  The  movement,  however,  was  primarily  and 
fundamentally  a  religious  one,  and  all  the  most  important  questions 
that  may  be  started  about  its  character  and  consequences,  ishould 
be  decided  by  tests  and  considerations  properly  applicable  to  the 
subject  of  true  religion.  The  Reformers  claimed  to  be  regarded 
as  being  engaged  in  a  religious  work,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  God's  revealed  will,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  men ;  and  we  are  at  once  entitled  and  bound  to  judge  of  them 
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2  LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION.  [Essay  I. 

and  their  work,  by  investigatiiig  and  ascertaining  the  validity  of 
this  claim. 

There  are  two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  Keformation, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded ;  the  one  more  external  and 
negative,  and  the  other  more  intrinsic  and  positive.  In  the  first 
aspect  it  was  a  great  revolt  against  the  see  of  Rome,  and  against 
the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  churchmen  in  religious  matters, 
combined  with  an  assertion  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  examine  and  interpret  it  for  them- 
selves. In  the  second  and  more  important  and  positive  aspect, 
the  Reformation  was  the  proclamation  and  inculcation,  upon  the 
alleged  authority  of  Scripture,  of  certain  views  in  regard  to  the 
substance  of  Christianity  or  the  way  of  salvation,  and  in  regard 
to  tlie  Organization  and  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church.  Many 
men  have  approved  and  commended  the  Reformation,  viewed 
merely  as  a  repudiation  of  human  authority  in  religion,  and  an 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of  the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  who  have 
not  concurred  in  the  leading  views  of  the  Reformers  in  regard 
to  Christian  theology  and  church  organization.  In  this  sense, 
rationalists  and  latitudinarians  have  generally  professed  to  adopt 
and  act  upon  what  they  call  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
while  they  reject  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Men 
of  this  class  usually  attempt  to  pay  off  the  Reformers  ^vith  the 
credit  of  having  emancipated  mankind  from  ecclesiastical  thraldom, 
established  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  done  sometliing 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  free  inquiry.  But  while  giving 
the  Reformers  credit  for  these  things,  they  have  often  rejected 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  upon  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  have  -been  in  the  habit  of  claiming  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  having  succeeded,  by  following  out  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  in  e<lucing,  either  from  Scrij)ture 
or  from  their  own  speculations,  more  accurate  and  enlightened 
doctrinal  views  than  the  Reformers  ever  attained  to.  Tliere  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  put  forth  both  by  rationalists 
and  latitudinarians  who  professed  to  admit  the  authority  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  by  infidels  who  denied  it.  Dr  Robertson 
in  his  life  of  Charles  V.  spoke  of  some  doctrinal  discussions  of 
that  period  in  such  terms  as  justly  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
following  rebuke  of  Scott,  the  son  of  the  commentator,  in  his 
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excellent  continuation  of  Milner's  "History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ" 

"  It  is  manifeBt  what  ia  the  character  that  Dr  Rohertson  here  afiPects,  which 
is  that  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  in  preference,  if  not  to  the  dis- 
paragement, of  that  of  the  Christian  divine.  This  is  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
modem  times,  and  will  he  sure  to  secure  to  him  the  praise  of  large  and  liberal 
▼iewB  among  those  who  regard  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  revealed 
troth,  and  all '  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
as  the  infallible  mark  of  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry."* 

Dr  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  too,  who  was  a  very  great  pretender 
to  candour,  has,  in  the  last  of  his  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
made  it  manifest  that  he  considered  the  chief  benefits  which  the  Re- 
formers had  conferred  upon  the  world,  to  be  the  setting  an  example 
of  free  inquiry,  and  the  exposing  of  church  tyranny,  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  practices,  and  clerical  artifices,  and  that  he  despised 
all  their  zealous  efforts  and  contendings  in  restoring  the  pure 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  true  system  of  Christian  theology, 
as  conversant  only,  according  to  the  common  cant  of  latitudinarians, 
with  metaphysical  subtleties  and  scholastic  jargon. 

But  the  climax,  perhaps,  of  this  practice  of  paying  off  the 
Reformers  with  some  commendation  of  their  services  in  promoting 
free  inquiry,  while  all  their  leading  doctrines  are  rejected,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  facts,  that  in  our  own  day  such  a  man  as  Bretschneider 
wrote  a  "  Dissertatio  De  Rationalismo  Lutheri,"  and  that  Wegs- 
cheider  dedicated  his  "  Institutiones  TheologiaB  Christianae  Dog- 
maticae,"  which  is  just  a  system  of  Deism  in  a  sort  of  Christian 
dress,  "  Piis  Manibus  Martini  Lutheri,"  mainly  upon  the  ground, 
that  he  had  open^  up  liberty  of  thought,  and  encomraged  posterity 
to  advance  much  further  in  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered. 

A  somewhat  different  aspect  of  this  matter  has  been  presented 
by  certain  writers,  who  are  not  disposed  to  allow  to  the  Reformers 
even  the  credit  of  having  encouraged  and  promoted  free  inquiry. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  said  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Reformers  about  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  absence  of  this,  combined  with  their  great  zeal 
for  what  they  reckoned  truth,  and  their  strenuous  and  vehement 
opposition  to  what  they  reckoned  error,  proved  that  after  all  they 
were  nothing  better  than  narrow-minded  bigots.  Hallam,  in  Ijis 
"Literature  of  Europe  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries," 
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has  some  statements  to  this  effect;  and  the  facts  on  which  he 
founds  are  in  the  main  true,  though  they  certainly  do  not  warrant 
his  conclusions.*  It  must,  however,  we  fear,  be  conceded  to 
Hallam  and  others  who  take  this  view :  Ist,  that  the  Reformers 
were  not  much  in  the  habit  of  formally  and  elaborately  discussing, 
€t8  a  distinct  and  independent  topic,  what  has  since  been  called  the 
right  and  duty  of  private  judgment ;  and  2d,  that  they  ever  pro- 
fessed it  to  be  their  great  object  to  find  out  the  actual  truth  of 
God  contained  in  His  word,  that  they  were  very  confident  that  in 
regard  to  the  main  points  of  their  teaching  they  had  found  the 
truth,  and  that  they  were  very  strenuous  in  urging  that  other  men 
should  receive  it  also'  upon  God*s  authority.  And  these  facts  are 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  for  them,  in  certain  quarters,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  narrow-minded  bigots. 

The  Reformers  did  not  discuss  at  much  length,  or  with  any 
great  formality,  the  subject  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  as 
a  general  topic,  but  they  \mderstood  and  acted  upon  their  right  as 
rational  and  responsible  beings  to  reject  all  mere  human  authority  in 
religious  matters,  to  try  everything  by  the  standard  of  God's  word, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves,  on  their  own  responsibility,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  its  statements.  And  by  following  this  course,  by 
acting  on  this  principle,  by  setting  this  example,  they  have  con- 
ferred most  important  benefits  upon  the  church  and  the  world. 

The  fundamental  position  maintained  by  the  Reformers  was 
this,  that  the  \4cws  which  they  had  been  led  to  form,  as  to  what 
should  be  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  were  riglitj  and  that  the  views  of  the  church  of  Rome 
upon  these  points,  as  opposed  to  theirs,  were  wrong.  This  was  the 
grand  position  they  occupied,  and  they  based  their  whole  procedure 
upon  the  ground  of  the  paramount  claims  of  divine  truth,  its  right 
as  coming  from  God  and  being  invested  with  His  authority,  to  be 
listened  to,  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  propagated.  When  the  papists 
opposed  them  in  the  maintenance  of  tliis  position,  and  appealed 
on  their  own  behalf  to  tradition,  to  ecclesiastical  authority',  to  the 
decisions  of  popes  and  councils,  the  Reformers  in  reply  pushed  all 
this  aside,  by  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  written  word  as  the 
only  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  by  denying  the  legitimacy  of 
submitting  to  mere  htunan  authority  in  religious  matters,  and  by 
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maintaining  that  men  are  entitled  and  bound  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, upon  their  own  responsibility,  as  to  what  God  in  His  word 
has  required  them  to  believe  and  to  do.  They  asserted  these 
positions  more  or  less  fully  as  circumstances  required,  but  still 
they  regarded  them  as  in  some  sense  subsidiary  and  subordinate. 
The  primary  question  with  them  always  was,  What  is  the  truth 
as  to  the  way  in  which  God  ought  to  be  worshipped,  in  which  a 
sinner  is  saved,  and  in  which  the  ordinances  and  arrangements  of 
the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  regulated!  They  were  bent 
upon  answering,  and  answering  aright,  this  important  question, 
and  they  brushed  aside  everything  that  stood  in  their  way  and 
obstructed  their  progress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Kef ormers  is,  that  they  regarded  themselves  as 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  Hallam  that, 
unable,  as  he  admitted,  to  understand  their  theology,  and  having 
no  predilection  on  their  behalf,  he  should  have  seen  and  asserted 
this,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  calumnies  of  the  papists.*  But 
the  great,  the  only  really  important,  question  is.  Was  it  indeed 
the  cause  of  God  f  or  in  other  words,  was  it  indeed  the  truth  of 
God  which  they  deduced  from  His  word,  and  which  they  laboured 
to  promote  and  to  enforce?  If  it  was  not  so,  then  they  have 
deserved  little  gratitude,  and  they  can  have  effected  little  good. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  what  God  gave  to  them,  and  what  they 
have  transmitted  to  us,  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  truth, 
the  Scriptural  truth,  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught   and 


*  Hallam'sstatemente  about  Luther 
and  the  Reformers  are  certainlj  very 
defectire  and  erroneous,  but  they  have 
moch  the  appearance  of  being  chiefly 
traceable  to  what  may  be  called  honest 
ignorance.  He  seema  to  have  intended 
to  be  fair  and  candid  in  his  statementB 
regarding  them,  and  he  probably  was 
whoat  as  much  so  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  a  man  who  was  very 
impenectly  acquainted  with  theolo^- 
eal  subjects.  He  admits  (P.  1,  c.  iv., 
a.  61),  that  "  every  solution  of  the 
eooduct  of  the  Reformers  must  be 
nogatory,  except  one — that  they  were 
men  absorbed  by  the  conriction  that 
Ihey  were  fighting  the  battle  of  God." 
He  deKribes  Luther  (s.  59),  as  a  man 


^^  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  a 
fervent  piety,  and  whose  integrity,  as 
well  as  purity  of  life,  are  unquestioned. " 
He  admits  (c.  vi.,  s.  26),  that  he  had 
but  a  ^^  slight  acquaintance"  with 
Luther's  writings,  and  that  he  had 
*^  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  or 
understand  his  tenets  concerning  faith 
and  works."  After  all  this,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  from  Hallam's 
usual  good  sense  and  fairness,  that  he 
should  have  charged  Luther  with 
Antinomianism.  There  is  a  thorough 
exposure  of  the  incompBtency  of  Hal- 
lam, as  well  as  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton in  this  matter,  in  Archdeacon 
Hare's  admirable  ^*  Vindication  of 
Luther." 
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laboured  to  advance.     The  highest  honour  of  the  Keformers,  or 
rather  the  principal  gift  which  God  gave  them,  viewed  as  public 
teachers  who  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  state  of  religious 
opinion  and  practice  in  the  world,  was  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
did  deduce  from  the  word  of  God,  the  truths  or  true  doctrines 
which  are  there  set  forth,  and  that  they  brought  them  out,  and 
expoimded  and  enforced  them  in  such  a  way  as  led,  through  God's 
blessing,  to  their  being  extensively  received  and  applied.    Christian 
theology,  in  some  of  its  most 'important  articles,  had  for  a  long 
period  been  grossly  corrupted  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  then 
comprehended  the  largest  portion  of  Christendom.    The  Lord  was 
pleased,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Reformers,  to  expose 
these  corruptions,  to  bring  out  prominently  before  the  world  the 
true  doctrines  of  His  w^ord,  in  regard  to  the  worship  which  He 
required  and  would  accept,  the  way  in  which  He  had  provided  and 
was  bestowing,  and  in  which  sinners  were  to  receive,  the  salvation 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  way  in  wliich  the  ordinances  and  arrange- 
ments of  His  church  were  to  be  regulated ;    and  to  effect  that 
these  true  Scriptural  doctrines  should  be  extensively  disseminated, 
should  become  powerfully  influential,  and  should  be  permanently 
preserved  over  a  considerable  portion  of  His  church.     The  Lord 
did  this  by  His  Spirit  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  He 
employed  in  doing  it  the  instrumentality  of  the  Reformers.     He 
guided  them  not  only  to  the  adoption  of  the  right  method,  the  use 
of  the  appropriate  means  for  detecting  error  and  discovering  divine 
truth,  but  what  was  of  primary  and  paramount  importance.  He 
guided  them  to  a  right  judgment — that  is,  right  in  the  main  and 
with  respect  to  all  fundamental  points,  as  to  what  particular  doc- 
trines were  true  and  false,  according  to  the  standard  of  His  own 
written  word.     Their  unquestionable  sincerity  and  integrity,  their 
unwearied  zeal  and  activity,  their  great  talents   and  their  un- 
daunted courage,  would  only  have  shed  a  false  glare  aroimd  a  bad 
cause,  if  it  was  not  indeed  the  cause  of  God  which  they  were 
maintaining.     Their  other  good  qualities  would  have  tended  rather 
to  evil  than  to  good  results,  if  it  had  not  been  really  error  which 
they  opposed  and  God's  truth  which  they  supported.     We  believe 
nothing  because  the  Reformers  believed  it,  and  we  approve  of  no- 
thing because  they  practised  it ;  but,  judging  of  them  by  the  same 
standard  wliich  they  applied  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  which 
they  professed  to  regulate  their  own  opinions  and  conduct,  because 
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we  believe  with  them  that  it  is  the  right  standard,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  what  they  opposed  was  error — grievous  and  dan- 
gerous error — and  that  what  they  maintained  was  in  the  main 
truth — God's  own  truth — taught  in  His  word,  and  applied  to 
them  by  the  teaching  of  His  own  Spirit. 

Thero  is  so  much  unanimity  among  the  Reformers,  so  much 
hjurmony  in  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  to  entitle 
US  tOL  speak  of  the  Uuology  of  the  Reformatiorij  as  conveying  a 
pretty  distinct  idea  of  a  particular  system  of  doctrine  upon  the 
leading  articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  we  think  it  can  be 
proved,  not  only  that  this  theology  was  sound  and  scriptural,  as 
compared  with  what  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  that  the  deviations  which  Protestants  have  since  made 
from  it  have  been  in  the  main  retrogressions  from  truth  to  error. 
We  do  not  set  up  the  Reformers  as  guides  or  oracles ;  we  do  not 
invest  them  with  any  authority,  or  beUeve  anything  because  they 
believed  it.  There  is,  indeed,  no  authority  in  religion  biit  that  of 
God,  and  authority,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  does  not  admit 
of  degrees.  The  fact  that  certain  doctrines  were  taught  by  some 
particular  class  or  body  of  men,  is  either  at  once  and  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  why  we  must  embrace  them,  or  else  it  is  of  no 
real  weight  and  validity  in  determining  what  we  should  believe.  It 
is  entitled  to  be  received  as  authoritative  and  determining,  only 
when  the  men  in  question  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  have  been  commissioned  and  inspired  by  God.  There  is  a 
sense,  indeed,  in  which  some  respect  or  deference  is  due  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  But  this  respect  or  deference  should  never  be 
transmuted  into  anything  like  authority  or  obligation.  It  may 
afford  a  valid  call  for  careful  attention  and  diligent  investigation, 
but  for  nothing  more.  It  should  have  no  determining  or  con- 
trolling influence.  The  Reformers,  with  respect  to  all  points  in 
which  they  were  substantially  of  one  mind,  may  be  regarded  as 
being  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  more  respect  and  deference  than 
any  other  body  of  men  who  could  be  specified  or  marked  out  at 
any  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  church.  But  it  holds  true 
universally,  that  God  has  never  given  to  any  iminspired  man,  or 
body  of  men,  to  rise  altogether  above  the  influence  of  the  circimi- 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed,  in  the  formation  and  expression 
of  their  opinions  upon  religious  subjects.  And  even  the  greatest 
admirers  of  the  Reformers  readily  admit  that  they,  all  of  them, 
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thougli  not  in  the  main  features  of  their  theolo^cal  system,  yielded 
more  or  less  to  the  various  sources  of  error  \fiiich  prevail  among 
men,  and  more  particularly,  that  they  exhibited,  on  the  one  hand^ 
traces  that  they  had  not  wholly  escaped  from  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  system  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  equally  natural,  that  they  were  sometimes  in 
danger  in  avoiding  one  extreme  of  falling  into  the  opposite 
one. 

These  obvious  views  about  the  position  and  services  of  the 
Reformers  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  Principal 
Tulloch'swork  on  the  "Leaders  of  the  Reformation."  It  is  intended 
as  a  popular  sketch  of  the  main  features  in  the  history  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox ;  and  regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  very  considerable  commendation.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  work  displays  any  great  power  of  thought,  or  any  great  extent 
of  research.  We  have  no  idea  that  Dr  Tulloch  is  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  or  that  he  is  qualified  to  appreciate 
them  in  connection  with  the  highest  departments  of  the  work 
which  they  performed.  But  he  has  given  a  very  intelligent,  in- 
teresting, and  candid  survey  of  the  principal  features  of  the  life 
and  the  general  character  and  position  of  the  men  whom  he  has 
selected  as  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  He  has  taken  consi- 
derable pains  to  understand  and  to  state  accurately  most  of  the 
points  he  has  discussed.  He  has  shown  a  large  measure  of  fair- 
ness and  candour  in  the  principal  views  he  has  put  forth ;  and  he 
has  presented  them  generally  in  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
style. 

Dr  Tulloch*s  book,  as  a  whole,  would  have  been  entitled  to  very 
considerable  commendation,  if  it  had  not  put  forth  some  veiy 
objectionable  and  dangerous  views  in  regard  to  the  theology  of 
the  Reformers,  by  far  th^  most  important  feature  in  their  history. 
The  object  of  the  work  did  not  require  of  Dr  Tulloch  to  enter  into 
theological  exposition  or  discussion,  and  we  might  have  passed  over 
the  work  with  commending  what  was  commendable  in  it,  if  he  had 
entirely  ignored  theological  subjects.  But  he  has  not  done  this. 
He  has  put  forth  certain  views  in  regard  to  the  theology  of  the 
Reformers  which  we  believe  to  be  unsound  and  dangerous,  and 
which  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  expose. 

The  Reformers  themselves  reckoned  it  the  great  duty  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  discharge,  the  great  work  which  God 
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gave  them  to  do,  to  bring  out  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  right 
views  of  Christian  theology  and  of  church  organization,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Eome. 
They  believed  that  they  were  enabled,  by  God's  grace,  to  succeed 
to  a  large  extent  in  doing  this ;  and  all  who  have  since  concurred 
with  them  in  this  belief  have  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  regarded 
their  success  in  this  respect  as  a  very  great  service  rendered  to  the 
church  and  the  world,  as,  indeed,  the  greatest  service  which  thtey 
rendered,  or  could  render.  We  believe  that  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  in  its  great  leading  features,  both  as  it  respects  doc- 
trine in  the  more  hmited  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  it  respects  the 
organization  of  the  church  as  a  society,  is  the  unchangeable  truth 
of  God  revealed  in  His  word,  which  individuals  and  churches  are 
bound  to  profess  and  to  act  upon.  Dr  TuUoch,  we  fear,  has  come 
to  a  different  conclusion  upon  this  important  question,  and  has 
plainly  enough  given  the  world  to  understand  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  though  a  creditable  and 
useful  thing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  great  improvement  on 
the  state  of  matters  that  then  prevailed  in  the  chiux^h  of  Rome, 
has  now  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  and  quite  imsuitable  to 
the  enlightenment  which  characterizes  this  age. 

Ho  does  not  adduce  any  specific  objections  against  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Reformation  ;  but  having  attained  to  a  much  greater 
elevation,  a  far  higher  platform,  than  the  Reformers  ever  reached, 
he  coolly  but  conclusively  sets  aside  the  results  of  all  their  inves- 
tigations of  divine  things,  as  now  scarcely  worthy  of  being  seri- 
ously examined.  This  not  only,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
deprives  the  Reformers  of  what  all  who  have  in  the  main  adopted 
their  principles,  have  regarded  as  the  greatest  honour  which  God 
conferred  upon  them,  the  greatest  service  they  were  enabled  to 
render ;  but  it  bears,  and,  as  we  believe,  bears  injuriously,  upon 
a  matter  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  question  affect- 
ing the  reputation  of  any  body  of  men,  even  the  accurate  exposition 
of  the  si'stem  of  revealed  truth.  Dr  Tulloch  does  not  profess  to 
discuss  any  theological  questions ;  and  his  views  upon  these  points 
are  brought  out  very  vaguely  and  imperfectly.  But  he  has  said 
enough  to  show  tliat  he  has  given  up  the  theology'  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  untenable  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  he  evidently  thinks 
that  all  liberal  men  who  are  abreast  of  this  enlightened  age  must 
do  the  same.     It  is  quite  evident  that  men's  whole  views  and 
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impressions  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Reformers  must  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  admission  or  the  denial,  that  they  were 
God's  instruments  in  bringing  out  to  a  large  extent  the  permanent 
truth  revealed  in  His  word,  and  in  restoring  the  church  to  a  large 
measure  of  apostolic  purity ;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr  Tid- 
loch  that,  denying  this,  he  should  have  treated  them  with  so  large 
a  measure  of  justice  and  fairness  in  most  other  respects.  But  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  one  who  withholds  from  them  their 
highest  and  most  peculiar  honour  should  be  perfectly  just  and 
fair  to  them  in  everything  else ;  and  there  are  indications,  though 
not  many  or  important,  of  his  depreciating  them  even  in  matters 
not  much  connected  with  their  theology.  There  is  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  what  he  says  of  Loither  and  Knox,  barring  their 
theology,  except  that  he  underrates  their  int^ectual  powers,  when 
he  says  of  the  former*  that,  ^'  as  a  theological  thinker  he  takes  no 
high  rank,  and  has  left  little  or  no  impress  upon  human  history ;" 
and  of  the  latter  t  that,  "  as  a  mere  thinker,  save  perhaps  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  he  takes  no  rank."t 

Few,  we  think,  who  have  read  the  principal  works  of  Luther 
and  Knox  will  concur  in  this  opinion  of  these  men,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  things  which  Dr  Tulloch  himself  has  recorded  about 
them,  there  is  enough  to  convince  discerning  men  that  they  did  take 
high  rank  as  thinkers  on  theological  subjects.  Luther,  notwith- 
standing his  great  mental  powers,  and  the  great  light  he  has 
thrown  upon  many  important  topics  of  discussion,  had  yet  such 
defects  and  infirmities,  as  to  unfit  him  very  much  for  being 
appealed  to  as  a  guide  or  oracle  on  theological  subjects ;  and 
E[nox,  overshadowed  by  Calvin,  is  not  so  frequently  contemplated 
as  a  theologian,  though  his  treatise  on  Predestination  proves,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  he  is  entitled  to  take  high  rank  as  a  thinker. 
For  the  reasons  now  referred  to,  neither  Luther  nor  Knox  seems 
to  have  strongly  excited  Dr  Tulloch's  anti-theological  zeal,  and  he 


♦  P.  72.  t  P-  317. 

t  This  somewhat  supercilious  way 
of  disposiugof  eminent  men  is  in  great 
favour  with  Dr  Tulloch.  He  applies 
it  to  Beza  likewise,  calling  him  (p. 
145)  *'  a  lively,  meddlesome,  service- 
able, but  by  no  means  great  man." 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  when  he 
condescends  to  praise  any  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  particularly  when  the 


question  respects  their  talents  and 
acquirements,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  higher  authority  than  Dr 
Tulloch,  has  pronounced  such  an  eulo- 
gium  on  Beza  as  plainly  implies  that 
he  reckoned  him  a  great  man,  and  he 
expressly  describes  him  as  *^  this  great 
thinker  and  illustrious  divine."  (Be 
not  Schismatics,  etc.,  p.  30,  35.) 
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certainlj  deals  out  to  them  a  large  measure  of  justice  and  candour^ 
though  he  does  not  appreciate  fully  either  their  talents  or  their 
services. 

Calvin,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  does  not  fare  so  well  in  Dr 
TuUoch's  hands.  He  was  so  thoroughly  the  great  representative  of 
all  that  Dr  Tulloch  seems  most  heartily  to  disapprove  and  dislike, 
viz.,  a  distinct  and  definite  system  of  theological  doctrine,  and  a 
church  organisation  upon  the  model  of  apostolic  precept  and  practice, 
that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  great  Reformer  would 
get  justice  from  him.  He  does  not,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
make  any  direct  attempt  to  depreciate  Calvin's  intellectual  powers, 
or  to  dispute  Aw  right  "  to  take  high  rank  as  a  thinker."  But  we 
have  a  strong  impression  that  he  comes  far  short  of  a  just  appre- 
ciation even  of  Calvin's  mental  powers  and  capacities.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  has  become  veiy  much  the  fashion 
now-a-days,  even  among  Romanists,  as  a  matter  of  poKcy,  to 
praise  Calvin's  talents.  Even  Audin,  liis  latest  popish  biographer, 
who  is  just  as  thoroughly  unprincipled  as  the  champions  of  popery 
usually  are,  has  given  ^e  appearance  of  something  like  candour 
to  his  "  Life  of  Calvin,"  by  strong  statements  about  liis  great 
talents,  his  literary  excellencies,  and  his  commanding  influence.  Dr 
Tulloch,  while  he  makes  no  direct  attempt  to  depreciate  Calvin's 
talents,  does  injustice,  we  think,  in  several  respects  to  his  general 
character.  He  says  nothing,  indeed,  against  him  which  has  not 
been  said  often  before.  He  just  repeats  what  has  been  so  fre- 
quently alleged  against  Calvin,  his  want  of  the  more  amiable  and 
engaging  qualities,  his  pride  and  coldness,  his  sternness  and 
cruelty.  He  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  the  motives  by  which  Calvin  was  animated,  and  of  the  objects 
he  aimed  at.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  turned  to  good  account 
the  greater  accessibility  now-a-days  of  Calvin's  Letters,  which  are 
so  admirably  fitted  to  counteract  some  of  the  prevailing  miscon- 
ceptions of  his  character,  and  to  show  that  there  was  nearly  as 
much  about  him  to  love  as  to  admire,  as  much  to  excite  affection 
and  confidence  as  veneration  and  respect.  Dr  Jules  Bonnet,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  Calvin's  Letters  more  widely  known, 
describes,  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation,  his  letters  to 
Farel,  Viret,  and  Beza,  as  exhibiting  "  the  overflowings  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  deepest  and  most  acute  sensibility."  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  no  one  who  had  really  read  the  two  volumes 
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of  Calvin's  Letters,  to  which  this  statement  is  prefixed,  would  have 
any  doubt  of  its  truth  and  accuracy.  But  Dr  Tulloch  it  seems 
has  not  been  able  to  find  anything  of  this  sort,  and,  accordingly, 
he  disposes  of  Dr  Bonnet's  statement  in  this  way* — "  Overflowing 
of  any  kind  is  exactly  what  you  never  find  in  Calvin,  even  in  his 
most  familiar  letters."  We  fear  that  Dr  Tulloch  must  understand 
the  word  "  overflowing^'  in  a  different  sense  from  other  men  ;  for  if 
we  had  space  we  could  easily  produce  plenty  of  extracts  from  his 
Letters,  which  most  men,  we  are  confident,  would,  without  any 
hesitation,  declare  to  be  overflowings  of  the  warmest  and  tenderest 
feeling,  outpourings  of  the  most  hearty  and  cordial  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  of  the  purest  and  noblest  friendship.  Calvin's 
character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  has  been  most  highly 
appreciated  by  the  most  competent  judges ;  and  the  collection  of 
testimonies  in  commendation  of  him  and  his  works,  published  in 
one  of  the  last  volumes  of  the  Calvin  Translation  Society,  con- 
taining his  Commentary  on  Joshua,  is  probably  imexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  But  we  are  not  sure  if  a  more 
emphatic  tribute  to  his  excellence  and  his  power  is  not  furnished 
by  the  hostility  of  which  he  has  been  the  object ;  often  breaking 
out  into  furious  rancour,  and  frequently,  even  when  assuming  a 
greatly  modified  ^pect,  indicating  a  strong  disposition  to  depre- 
ciate him,  and  to  bring  him  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 
But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this  topic.  We  must  hasten  to 
notice  the  position  which  Dr  Tulloch  has  assumed  in  regard  to  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation ;  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  in  fair- 
ness to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself.  His  views 
are  brought  out  pretty  fully  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  spiritual  principle  is  eternally  divine  and  powerfol.  It  is  a  verj  dif- 
ferent thing  when  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  dogmatic  statements  of  Luther. 
So  soon  as  Luther  began  to  evolve  his  principle,  and  coin  ita  living  heart  once 
more  into  dogma,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  risen  above  the  scholastic  spirit 
which  he  aimed  to  destroy.  It  was  truly  impossible  that  he  could  do  so.  Not 
even  the  massive  energy  of  Luther  could  pierce  through  those  intellectual  in- 
fluences which  had  descended  as  a  hoary  heritage  of  ages  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  "t 

"  The  Reformation,  in  its  theology,  did  not  and  could  not  escape  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  the  scholaatic  spirit,  for  that  spirit  survived  it,  and 
lived  on  in  strength,  although  in  a  modified  form,  throughout  the  seventeenth 
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oentary.  In  one  imp(»rtant  particular,  indeed,  the  scholastic  and  Protestant 
systems  of  theology  entirely  differed :  the  latter  began  their  systematiising 
from  the  Tery  opposite  extreme  to  that  of  the  former — ^from  the  divine  and 
not  from  the  human  side  of  redemption — ^from  Grod  and  not  from  man.  And 
this  is  a  difference  on  the  side  of  truth  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Still 
the  spirit  is  the  same — ^the  spirit  which  does  not  hesitate  to  break  up  the 
divine  unity  of  the  truth  in  Scripture  into  its  own  logical  shreds  and  patches, 
which  tries  to  discriminate  what  in  its  moral  essence  is  inscrn  table,  and  to 
trace  in  distinct  dogmatic  moulds  the  operation  of  the  divine  and  human  wills 
in  salvation,  while  the  very  condition  of  all  salvation  is  the  eternal  mystery 
of  their  union  in  an  act  of  mutual  and  inexpressible  love.  This  spirit  of 
ultra-definition— -of  essential  rationalism — ^was  the  corrupting  inheritance  of 
the  new  from  the  old  theology ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  all  things  con- 
sidered, as  we  trace  the  melancholy  history  of  Protestant  dogmas,  whether  its 
fruits  have  been  worse  in  the  latter  or  in  the  former  instance.  The  mists,  it 
is  true,  have  never  again  so  utterly  obscured  the  truth,  but  that  dimness, 
covering  a  fiiirer  light,  almost  inspires  the  religious  heart  with  a  deeper 
sadness."* 

"While  thus  claiming  for  Calvinism  a  higher  scriptural  character,  it 
would  yet  be  too  much  to  say  that  Calvinism,  any  more  than  Lutheranism, 
or  bitterly  Arminianism,  was  primarily  the  result  of  a  fresh  and  living  study 
of  Scripture.  Cahrin,  no  doubt,  went  to  Scripture.  He  is  the  greatest  bib- 
lical commentator,  as  he  is  the  greatest  biblical  dogmatist,  of  his  age  ;  but  his 
dogmas,  for  the  most  part  were  not  primarily  suggested  by  Scripture  ;  and  as  to 
his  distinguishing  dogma,  this  is  eminently  the  case.  Like  Luther,  he  had  been 
tndned  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  been  fed  on  Augustine  ;  and  it  was 
no  more  possible  for  the  one  than  for  the  other  to  get  beyond  the  scholastic  spirit 
or  the  Augustinian  doctrine.  An  attentive  study  of  the  ^  Institutes'  reveals 
the  presence  of  Augustine  everywhere ;  and  great  even  as  Calvin  is  in  exegesis, 
his  exegesis  is  mainly  controlled  by  Augustinian  dogmatic  theory.^'f 

"  This  appeal  to  an  earlier  catholicity  on  the  part  of  the  reformed  theolo- 
gies— this  support  in  Augustine — ^beyond  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  their 
success  in  their  day.  For  few  then  ventured  to  doubt  the  authority  of  Augus- 
tinianism,  and  the  theological  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  hardly  at  any 
point  got  beyond  it.  It  was  a  natural  source  of  triumph  to  the  great  Pro- 
testant confessiona  against  the  unsettled  unbelief  or  more  superficial  theologies 
which  they  encountered,  that  they  wielded  so  bold  and  consistent  a  weapon  of 
logic,  and  appealed  so  largely  to  an  authoritative  scriptural  interpretation. 
Calvinism  could  not  but  triumph  on  any  such  modes  of  reasoning  or  of  biblical 
exegesis  as  then  prevailed ;  and  so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  merely  a  ques- 
tioD  of  systems,  and  logic  had  it  all  its  way,  this  triumph  was  secure. 

**  But  now  that  the  question  is  changed,  and  logic  is  no  longer  mistress  of 
the  field ;  now,  when  a  spirit  of  interpreting  Scripture,  which  could  have 
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hardly  been  intelligible  to  Calvin,  generally  asserts  itself — a  spirit  which  re- 
cognises a  progress  in  Scripture  itself — a  diverse  literature  and  moral  growth 
in  its  component  elements,  and  which  at  once  looking  backward  with  rever- 
ence  and  forward  with  faith,  has  learned  a  new  audacity,  or  a  new  modesty, 
as  we  shall  call  it,  according  to  our  predilections,  and  while  it  accepts  withal 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  of  death,  refuses  to  submit  them  JEtrbitrarily  to  the 
dictation  of  any  mere  logical  principle ;  now  that  the  whole  sphere  of  religious 
credence  is  difPerently  apprehended,  and  the  provinces  of  faith  and  of  logical 
deduction  are  recognised  as  not  merely  incommensurate,  but  as  radically  dis- 
tinguished— the  whole  case  as  to  the  triumphant  position  of  Calvinism,  or 
indeed  any  other  theological  system,  is  altered.  An  able  writer  in  our  day 
(Mansel,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures),  has  shown  with  convincing  power  what 
are  the  inevitably  contradictory  results  of  carrying  the  reasoning  faculty  with 
determining  sway  into  the  department  of  religious  truth.  The  conclusions  of 
that  writer,  sufficiently  crushing  as  directed  by  him  against  all  rationalistic 
systems,  are  to  the  full  as  conclusive  against  the  competency  of  all  theological 
systems  whatever.  The  weapon  of  logical  destructiveness  which  he  has  used 
with  such  energy,  is  a  weapon  of  offence  really  against  all  religious  dogmatism. 
What  between  the  torture  of  criticism,  and  the  slow  but  sure  advance  of  moral 
idea,  this  dogmatism  is  losing  all  hold  of  the  most  living  an^  earnest  intelli- 
gence everywhere.  And  it  seems  no  longer  possible,  under  any  new  polemic 
form,  to  revive  it.  Men  are  weary  of  heterodoxy  and  of  orthodoxy  alike,  and 
of  the  former  in  any  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  shape  still  more  intolerably  than 
the  latter.  The  old  Instiiutio  Christianx  Relujionis  no  longer  satisfies,  and  a 
new  Institutio  can  never  replace  it.  A  second  Calvin  in  theology  is  impossible. 
Men  thirst  not  less  for  spiritual  truth,  but  they  no  longer  believe  in  the 
capacity  of  system  to  embrace  and  contain  that  truth,  as  in  a  reservoir,  for 
successive  generations.  They  must  seek  for  it  themselves  afresh  in  the  pages  of 
Scripture,  and  the  ever-dawning  light  of  spiritual  life,  or  they  will  simply 
neglect  and  put  it  past  as  an  old  story."  * 

ThcvSc  extracts  fully  justify  the  statements  we  have  made  in 
regard  to  the  scope  and  tendency  of  this  book,  and  in  commenting 
upon  them  in  order  to  show  this,  we  shall  speak  of  the  theology  of 
the  Reformation  and  Calvinism  as  substantially  identical,  not 
meaning  by  Calvinism  the  personal  opinions  of  Calvin,  but  the 
leading  features  of  the  Calviuistic  system  of  theology,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Arminian  and  Socinian  systems.  In  this  sense 
Calvinism  may  be  fairly  called  the  theology  of  the  Reformation, 
as  it  was  certainly,  though  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy  and 
fulness,  maintained  by  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  and  pro- 
fessed in  most  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches.  We 
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never  hesitate  to  call  ourselves  Calvinists,  though  there  are  some 
of  Calvin's  opinions  which  we  reckon  erroneous ;  and  in  adopting 
this  designation,  we  mean  simply  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  of  theology,  as  generally  set  forth  in  the  symbolical  books 
of  churches  usually  reckoned  Calvinistic,  are  taught,  and  can  be 
proved  to  be  taught,  in  Scripture,  as  the  revealed  truth  of  God. 
And  here  a  practical  difficulty  at  once  arises  in  dealing  with  Dr 
Tulloch.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  him  solely  from  the  statements 
contained  in  this  book,  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  is  not  a  Calvinist,  in  the  sense  above  explained.  But  of 
course  we  are  aware  that  he  has,  like  ourselves,  subscribed  a 
Calvinistic  creed,  and  that  he  holds  an  office,  the  chief  duty  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  to  expound  this  creed.  We  have,  there- 
fore, scarcely  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  Calvinist,  unless  he 
had  said  so  more  explicitly,  perhaps,  than  he  has  done.  And  in 
anything  we  may  say  bearing  on  this  point,  we  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  we  make  no  categorical  assertion  as  to  what  Dr 
Tulloch's  theological  opinions  in  point  of  fact  are,  and  that  we 
intend  merely  to  set  forth  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  scope  and 
tendency  of  the  views  indicated  in  this  book.  With  this  explanar- 
tion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  any  intelligent  Calvinist  could  have  published  the 
statements  we  have  quoted ;  and  that  they  are  plainly  fitted  to  * 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  has  renounced,  if  he  ever 
held,  the  theology  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
that  Dr  Tulloch,  though  a  professor  of  theology,  has  not,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book,  given  any  distinct  indication  that 
he  is  a  Calvinist,  or  made  any  profession  of  regarding  the  Reform- 
ers as  having  succeeded  in  the  main  in  bringing  out  God*s  tmth 
from  His  word.  There  are  several  statements  which  look  like  a 
profession  of  Calvinism,  but  which,  when  carefully  examined,  are 
clearly  seen  to  come  short  of  this.  But  we  are  not  confined  to 
negative  materials.  We  are  plainly  told  that  Calvinism  once 
triumphed,  but  that  this  triumph  was  temporary,  and  is  long  since 
over,  that  no  theological  system  can  now  occupy  a  triumphant 
position,  since  we  have  at  last  reached  a  demonstration  of  the  in- 
competency of  all  theological  systems  whatever. 

Dr  Tulloch's  position  is  pretty  distinctly  indicated  in  the  some- 
what enigmatical  deliyerance,  ^^The  old  'Institutio  Christianse  Reli- 
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gionis'  no  longer  satisfies,  and  a  new  Institutio  can  never  replace  it." 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  could  assent  to  the  notions  suggested 
by  this  quotation.    But  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr  Tulloch  evi- 
dently understands  it,  we  regard  it  as  unsound  and  dangerous. 
"The  old.  *  Institutio  ChristianaB  Religionis'no  longer  satisfies." 
Every  Calvinist  will  admit  this  to  be  true,  if  it  be  understood  to 
mean  merely,  that  there  are  views  set  forth  in  the  "  Institutes"  of 
Calvin  which  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  erroneous,  and 
that  the  progress  of  discussion  since  his  time  has  indicated  defects 
existing  in  that  work  and  improvements  that  might  be  made  upon 
it,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  the  mode  in  which  several 
topics  are  presented,  singly  or  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
comparative  prominence  assigned  to  them,  and  the  validity  of  all 
the  proofs  by  which  they  are  supported.    There  are  points  coming 
under  these  various  heads,  in  which  the  "  Institutes"  do  not  now 
satisfy,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  a  mark  of  the  respect  to  which  Calvin 
and  the  "  Institutes"  are  entitled,  to  be  prepared  to  specify  the 
grounds  of  our  dissatisfaction.    But  those  things  about  the  "  Insti- 
tutes," which  do  not  satisfy  us,  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  do 
not  materially  affect  the  present  and  permanent  value  of  that  great 
work.     It  is  plainly  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  this,  that 
it  no  longer  satisfies  Dr  Tulloch  and  other  men  of  progress  in  the 
present  day.     He  evidently  regards  it  as  having  proved  an  entire 
failure  in  regard  to  its  main  substance,  its  principal  contents  or 
materials,  and  its  leading  design.     The  materials  of  which  the 
"  Institutes"  are  composed  are,  of  course,  just  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  according  to  the  view  which  Calvinists,  from  Augus- 
tine to  the  present  day,  have  always  taken  of  their  meaning  and 
import.    And  the  main  question  in  judging  of  any  work  which 
professes  to  exhibit  in  a  scientific  or  systematic  form  the  leading 
principles  of  Christian  theology  must  of  necessity  be, — Are  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  the  doctrines  which  it  ex- 
pounds and  defends,  accordant,  in  the  main,  with  Scripture  t    Are 
they  as  a  whole  the  views  which  Scripting  teaches,  and  which  it 
warrants  and  requires  us  to  believe,  as  immutable  truth  resting 
upon  divine  authority  ?     Every  Calvinist  who  has  read  Calvin's 
"  Institutes,"  of  course,  believes  that  the  materials  of  which  that 
work  is  composed,  are  in  the  main  the  doctrines  of  God*s  word, 
and  therefore  possessed  of  unchangeable  verity.     Most  Cahinists 
have  also  been  of  opinion,  that  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian 
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theology  are  upon  the  whole  about  as  well  arranged,  as  ably  and 
accurately  expounded,  and  as  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  de- 
fended in  Calvin's  "  Institutes"  as  they  ever  have  been  or  can  be. 
We  do  not  exact  of  every  Calvinist  that  he  must  concur  in  this 
commendation  of  Calvin's  "Institutes."  But,  of  course,  no  man  can 
call  himself  a  Calvinist,  unless  he  believe  that  the  leading  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  the  "Institutes"  are  indeed  taught  by  God  in 
His  word.  And  it  is  not  very  likely  that  any  man  could  be  found, 
who,  while  professing  to  hold  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  taught  in 
the  *^  Institutes,"  should,  at  the  same  time,  assert  that  either  he 
himself,  or  any  one  else,  could  expoimd  them  more  ably  and  defend 
them  more  conclusively  than  Calvin  has  done. 

But  it  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  in  what  light  the 
"  Institutes"  ought  to  be  regarded,  viewed  merely  as  a  specimen 
of  Calvin's  powers  and  achievements.  The  only  vital  question  is 
this — ^Are  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in  the  "  Institutes"  true 
and  scriptural  f  Was  the  theology  of  Calvin,  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  correctly  derived  from  the  word  of  God  1  This  is  a  vital 
question.  We  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  consider  our- 
selves warranted  in  asserting  that  Dr  Tulloch  has  answered  it  in  the 
negative.  There  is,  as  was  natural  in  the  circumstances,  a  good 
deal  of  vagueness  and  confusion  in  his  statements  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  would  at  first  speak 
out  in  an  explicit  and  manly  way.  Men  of  progress  in  theology 
usually  require  to  grope  their  way  for  a  time,  through  hedges  and 
along  bye-ways.  But  with  all  the  vagueness  and  confusion  which 
characterise  his  statements,  he  has,  we  think,  afforded  sufficient 
grounds  for  charging  him  with  maintaining, 

1st,  That  the  main  features  of  the  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  are  not  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  word  of  God. 

2d,  That  the  Reformers  erred  in  their  whole  theological  system, 
because  they  had  erroneous  notions  of  the  true  province  of  logic, 
of  the  object  and  design  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  in 
the  formation  of  our  religious  opinions. 

3d,  That  the  crude  and  erroneous  notions  of  the  Reformers  in 
regard  to  the  province  of  logic,  and  the  method  of  explaining  and 
applying  Scripture  being  corrected  and  taken  away,  it  is  now  a 
fixed  and  settled  thing  that  all  theological  systems  are  incompetent. 
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We  believe  that  these  three  propositions  exhibit  accnratelj  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Dr  Tulloch*s  teaching  upon  the  most  im- 
portant subject  touched  on  in  his  lectures.  It  would  afford  us 
sincere  gratification  if  Dr  Tulloch  could  and  would  repudiate  these 
views,  and  show  that  we  had  no  sufficient  grounds  for  imputing 
them  to  him.  But  this  we  fear  is  hopeless,  and  the  next  best 
thing  would  be,  that  he  should  plainly  admit  that  he  holds  these 
positions  in  substance ;  and  having  thus  come  into  the  open  arena, 
should  boldly  and  manfully  defend  his  convictions.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Reformers,  the  settlement  of  any  questions  that  may 
be  started  about  the  amoimt  of  the  commendation  that  should  be 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  about  the  grounds  on  which  it  should 
be  based,  all  this  is  insignificant.  But  the  question  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  is  too  important 
to  be  trifled  with.  There  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  formidable 
in  the  attack  now  made  upon  it,  but  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  we  like  always  to  see  who  are  the  assailants, 
and  what  means  of  assault  they  have  provided. 

A  combination  seems  to  exist  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  and  exploding  the  theology  of  the  Reformation, 
without  meeting  it  fairly  and  openly  in  the  field  of  argument. 
A  man  of  higher  standing  than  Dr  Tulloch  has  yet  reached,  one 
who  has  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  Mr  Isaac  Taylor,  has  lent  a  helping  hand  to  this  object, 
by  publishing  (anonymously)  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  creeds  and  the  confeesioiis  of  the  Reformation  era  were,  indeed,  with 
scnipulous  care  based  upon  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  looking  at 
them  simply  as  they  stood  related  to  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  twelve 
centuries  preceding,  they  might  well  claim  to  be  scriptural.  But  in  what 
manner  had  they  been  framed?  A  certain  class  of  texts  having  been  assumed 
as  the  groundwork  of  Christian  belief,  then  a  scheme  of  theology  is  put  to- 
gether accordingly,  whence  by  the  means  of  the  deductive  logic^  all  separate 
articles  of  faith  are  to  be  derived.  As  to  any  passages  of  Scripture  which 
might  seem  to  be  of  another  class,  or  which  do  not  eaoly  fall  into  their  places 
in  this  scheme,  they  were  either  ignored,  or  they  were  controlled,  and  this  to 
any  extent  that  might  be  asked  for  by  the  stern  necessities  of  the  syllogistic 
method."* 

Dr  Tulloch  has  not  put  forth  anything  against  the  Reformers 
80  discreditable  as  this,  but  he  evidently  occupies  ground  the  same 
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in  substance,  so  far  as  concerns  the  erroneousness,  both  of  the 
process  by  which  they  investigated  divine  truth,  and  of  the  results 
which  they  reached.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  so  forgetful  of  the 
history  and  writings  of  the  Keformers  as  to  be  capable  of  believ- 
ing what  Mr  Taylor  has  said  about  a  "certain  class  of  texts." 
But  in  all  other  respects  there  is  a  wonderful  harmony  between 
them.  They  concur  not  only  in  the  belief  that  the  theology  of 
the  Reformation  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  untenable,  but 
also  in  their  leading  views  of  the  errors  attaching  to  the  process 
by  which  this  erroneous  result  was  reached.  They  both  think 
that  it  was  the  "  deductive  logic  "  that  was  the  main  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  combined  with  certain  erroneous  notions  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  used  and  applied,  meaning 
by  this,  apparently,  just  the  doctrine  o(  inspiration,  as  it  has  been 
usually  held  by  the  Christian  church,  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences. They  both  expect  an  entirely  new  theology,  which  is 
to  replace  the  superannuated  logical  theology  of  the  Reformation. 
Tliey  expect  this  first  from  abandoning  the  deductive  logic,  and 
then  from  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  biblical  exegesis. 
IMr  Taylor,  indeed,  held  out  to  the  world  the  prospect  of  a  new 
"  exegetical  method,"  which  was  to  work  wonders  in  reforming 
theology.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  exegetical  method  has  yet 
made  its  appearance.  But  Dr  Tulloch  speaks  as  if  the  new  and 
improved  process  of  investigating  divine  truth,  and  of  explaining 
and  applying  the  Bible,  were  already  in  operation,  and  had  already 
succeeded,  not  only  in  bringing  down  Cal>'inism  to  the  dust,  but 
even  in  doing  something  to  introduce  a  simpler  and  sounder 
theology.  In  the  quotation  we  have  given  from  him,  he  calls  it  a 
certain  "  spirit  of  interpreting  Scripture,"  which  he  describes  in 
terms  very  magniloquent,  but  not  such  as  to  convey  to  us  any 
ver}-  definite  idea  of  what  this  spirit  is,  or  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
We  would  like  to  know  something  about  this  "  spirit  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,"  which  is  to  work  such  wonders,  and  to  effect  such 
improvements  in  theology.  But  as  Dr  Tulloch  assures  us  that  it 
"  could  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to  Cahnn,"  we  fear  we  must 
renounce  all  hope  of  ever  catching  a  glimpse  of  its  import. 

Dr  TuUoch's  work  contains  no  theological  discussion,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  called  upon  to  engage  in  theological  discussion 
in  reviewing  it.  There  is  no  distinct  specification  of  what  it  is  in 
the  theolog}'  of  the  Reformation,  or  in  the  system  of  Calvinism, 
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which  is  unsound  and  untenable.  There  is  no  specification  of 
what  it  was  that  was  en'oneous  in  those  old  modes  of  reasoning 
or  of  bihlical  exegesis,  wliicli  led  to  the  temporary-  truiniph  of 
Calrinism,  or  of  what  are  the  grounds  of  that  new  **  spirit  of 
intorpretiug  Scripture,"  which  has  demolished  Cal^dnism  and  in- 
troduced a  sounder,  that  is,  a  more  scanty  and  obscure,  theolog}'. 
We  do  not  refer  to  tlic  absence  of  anything  of  this  sort,  as  if  it 
were  a  defect  in  a  book,  which  does  not  profess  to  discuss  theolo- 
gical topics.  We  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  it  waa  quite  right  and  fair  in  Dr  Tulloch  to  intix>- 
duco  what  has  so  unfavourable  a  bearing  upon  the  theoh>gy 
generally  professe<i  in  Scotland,  witliout  entering  into  theological 
discussion^  or  setting  forth  with  some  fulness  the  grounds  of  the 
yiews  expressed  ;  and,  secondly,  of  showing  that  we  are  not  called 
on,  in  rcWewing  Dr  Tulloch's  book,  to  engage  in  theological  dis- 
cussion, since  he  has  not  given  us  anything  distinct  and  substantial 
to  answen 

Tlie  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  dofiniteness  which  Dr 
TuMoch  makes  under  this  general  head  of  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  is  an  allegation  to  the  effect  that  the  Reformers 
formed  their  system  of  docti'ine  by  carrying  to  an  unwarranted 
length  the  practice  of  drawing  inferences  from  Scripture  state- 
ments, and  by  exercising  greatly  too  much  their  logical  faculties 
in  classifying,  combining,  and  expanding  the  materials  wliich 
Scripture  affords.  But  even  this  is  only  a  vague  generality  of  no 
real  value  or  use,  apart  from  its  proved  a^jphcabihty  to  actual 
processes  of  investigation  which  have  been  adopted  by  incUriduals 
or  bodies  of  men,  and  to  actuid  theological  results  which  have  been 
brought  out.  No  one  can  well  dispute,  that  men  are  entitled  and 
bound  to  use  their  intellectual  powei-s,  not  only  in  investigating 
the  meaning  of  particular  statements,  but  in  classifying  and  com- 
bining a  number  of  statements,  in  order  to  bring  out  as  the  result 
the  full  teaching  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  state- 
ments relate,  and  that  we  are  to  receive,  as  resting  upon  divine 
aotbority,  not  only  what  is  *^  expressly  set  down  in  Scriptm'e,"  but 
also  what  "  may,  by  good  and  necessary  consequence,  l)e  deduce*! 
from  Scripture."  It  is  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men 
have  often  gone  too  far  in  making  deductions  from  scriptural 
statements,  and  especially  what  is  with  many  a  great  bugbear 
in  the  present  day,  in  making  deductions  from  doctrines  as- 
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smned  to  be  already  established,  npon  the  principle  of  what  if 
sometimes  called  the  analogy  of  faith.  But  though  these  are 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  we  fear  that  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  marking  out  distinctly  what  is  warrantable  and  legitimate 
in  these  respectS|  and  what  is  not ;  and,  therefore,  no  decision  upon 
these  points  can  be  founded  upon  mere  vague  general  declamation 
about  dangers  and  excesses.  Each  case  in  which  error,  either  in 
the  process  adopted,  or  in  the  result  brought  out,  is  alleged,  must 
be  judged  of  and  deeid^  upon  its  own  merits.  The  theology  of 
the  Bef  ormers  is  not  to  be  set  aside,  merely  because  men  have 
often  gone  to  an  extreme  in  making  deductions  from  scriptural 
statements,  nor  even  because  they  themselves  have  sometimes 
erred  in  this  respect.  We  insist  that  their  theology,  as  a  whole^ 
and  eveiy  doctrine  which  enters  into  their  system,  shall  be  judged 
of  fairly  and  fdly  by  the  standard  of  Scripture,  and  of  Scripture 
used  and  applied  according  to  its  real  character  and  design.  We 
embrace  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  just  because  we  think 
we  can  prove,  that  all  the  particular  doctrines  which  constitute 
it  are  taught  in  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted  and  applied ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  undertake  the  responsibility  of  assert* 
ing  and  proving  this,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  any 
one  who  repudiates  ihe  theology  of  the  Reformation,  shall  dis- 
tinctly specify  what  the  errors  of  the  system  are,  and  bring  forward 
the  evidence  f  nan  Scripture  that  they  are  errors. 

But  Dr  Tulloch  assures  us*  that  Mr  Mansel,  in  his  <<Bamp- 
ton  Lectures^'*  has  conclusively  established  the  incompetency  of 
all  theological  systems  whatever.  ^Ir  Mansel  has  not  proved^ 
and  has  not  professed  to  prove,  this.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  Mr  Mansel's  book  is  really  and  in  substance  just  the  doctrine 
which  has  always  been  a  familiar  commonplace  with  orthodox 
dinnesy  viz.,  that  the  human  faculties  are  imable  adequately  to 
comprehend  all  truths  and  all  their  relations,  and  that  men  have 
therefore  no  right  to  make  their  full  comprehension  of  doctrines, 
or  their  perception  of  the  accordance  of  doctrines  with  each  other, 
the  test  or  standard  of  their  truth.  And  the  principal  merit  of  the 
work  is;,  that  it  brings  out  this  veiy  important  but  very  obvious 
and  familiar  principle  in  a  philosophic  dress,  establishes  it  upon 
philosophic  grounds,  and  connects  it  wiHi  the  best  philosophy  of 
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the  age.  The  most  legitimate  and  valuable  application  of  Mr 
Mansel's  principles,  so  far  as  theological  subjects  are  concerned,  is 
to  expose  the  unwarrantable  presimiption  of  the  objections  com- 
monly adduced  against  the  leading  doctrines  that  seem  to  be  taught 
in  Scripture,  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  contrariety  to  reason. 
We  admit  that  his  principles  would  also  preclude  the  competency 
of  f  oimding  a  positive  argument  in  support  of  the  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  theology,  on  what  may  be  called  rationalistic  grounds 
derived  from  their  intrinsic  nature  or  mutual  relation.  But  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  Dr  Tulloch's  allegation  that  they  es- 
tablish the  incompetency  of  all  theological  systems,  because  it  is 
not  by  any  such  unwarrantable  rationalistic  process  that  theological 
systems  are  formed.  The  advocates  of  every  theological  system 
profess  to  find  in  Scripture  all  the  materials  of  which  their  system 
is  composed,  and  to  be  prepared  to  defend  every  doctrine  they 
hold,  and  their  system  as  a  whole,  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
The  Reformers  professed  to  derive  their  whole  theology  from 
Scripture,  and  undertook  to  produce  evidence  from  Scripture  for 
every  doctrine  they  inculcated.  And  so  do  all  Calvinists  still. 
They  may  find  some  confirmation  of  their  doctrines  individually, 
and  of  their  system  as  a  whole,  in  considerations  derived  from 
natural  reason  and  the  exercise  of  their  logical  faculties.  But 
they  refer  to  Scripture  as  affording  the  chief  direct  positive 
proof  of  all  they  teach,  and  they  undertake  to  show  that  the 
materials  which  Scripture  furnishes,  rightly  and  rationally  used 
and  applied,  establish  every  part  of  their  theological  system. 
Calvinists  do  not  pretend,  that  when  they  have  proved  some 
one  of  their  doctrines  from  Scripture,  they  can  derive  all  their 
other  doctrines  from  this  one,  by  mere  logical  deduction.  They 
profess  to  produce  direct  positive  proof  from  Scripture  suffi- 
cient to  establish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
rational  considerations  only  for  confirming  the  proof,  and,  especi- 
ally for  answering,  or  rather  disposing  of  objections.  In  regard, 
then,  to  every  one  of  the  doctrines  which  enter  into  our  theolo- 
gical system,  we  profess  to  show,  that  it  accurately  expresses  or 
embodies  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  is  asserted  or  indicated 
in  Scripture  upon  the  point.  There  is  nothing  in  Hansel's 
"Bampton  Lectures,"  or  anywhere  else,  which  proves,  or  even 
appears  to  prove,  that  there  is  anything  in  this  process  which  is 
incompetent  or  unwarrantable,  or  involves  a  transgression  of  the 
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jost  ^  limits  of  reb'gious  thought"  If  there  be  men  who  mainly 
rest  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  individually,  or  of  their  systems 
as  a  whole,  upon  any  other  ground  than  this  reasonable  and  com- 
petent application  of  scriptural  materials,  they  cannot  plead  on 
their  behalf,  the  example  of  the  Reformers,  or  any  of  the  best 
defenders  of  Calvinism.  We  base  all  the  doctrines  of  our  system 
upon  statements  contained  in  Scripture,  we  undertake  to  prove 
them  by  a  fair  and  rational  application  of  the  materials  which 
Scripture  furnishes,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  alleging  that  the 
processes  required  in  doing  this,  whether  conducted  so  as  to  lead 
in  point  of  fact  to  a  correct  result  in  any  particular  case  or  not, 
go  beyond  the  fair  and  legitimate  exercise  of  men's  mental  powers. 
We  are  entitled  to  demand  that  our  scriptural  proofs  shall  be 
fairly  faced  and  disposed  of,  in  place  of  the  whole  subject  being 
set  aside  as  incompetent,  upon  the  ground  of  a  piece  of  palpably 
irrelevant  metaphysics. 

These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  selecting  an  instance  of 
a  particular  doctrine,  and  we  shall  choose  with  this  view  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification,  which,  in  some  aspects,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Dr  Tulloch  has  given*  a  statement  of  this  great  doctrine  of 
Luther  in  a  somewhat  mystical  and  not  very  intelligible  style,  to 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  advert.  What  we  have  to  do  with 
at  present  is  this,  that  he  complains,  that  Luther  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  in  place  of  being 
contented  with  some  vague  generalities  upon  this  subject,  should, 
by  definition  and  exposition,  have  drawn  it  out  into  precise  and 
definite  propositions,  alleging  in  substance,  that  the  whole  process 
by  which  tliis  is  done  is  imwarrantable  and  incompetent,  and  that 
the  result  is  not  truth,  but  error.  Let  us  take  one  of  these  pre- 
cise and  definite  descriptions  of  justification,  and  see  how  the  case 
stands;  and  in  order  to  give  Dr  Tulloch  every  advantage,  we 
shall  select  it  from  a  period  when  the  odious  process  of  what  he 
calls  "  ultra-definition"  had  been  carried  somewhat  farther  than 
was  done  by  the  Reformers,  and  when,  of  course,  all  that  he 
reckons  so  objectionable  was  most  fully  developed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  assembly  of  divines  put 
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forth  the  following  statement  of  what  they  believed  to  be  taught 
in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  justification : — 

"  Those  whom  God  eflfectualljcaUeth,  he  also  freely  jostifieth ;  not  by  in- 
fusing righteousnees  into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their  sins  and  by  accounting 
and  accepting  their  persons  as  righteous ;  not  for  anything  wrought  in  them, 
or  done  by  them,  but  for  Christ's  sake  alone ;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the 
act  of  believing,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience  to  them  as  their  righteous- 
ness, but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  unto  them,  they 
receiving  and  resting  on  Him  and  His  righteousness  by  faith,  which  faith  they 
have  not  of  themselves — ^it  is  the  gift  of  God/** 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  theological  discus- 
sion, knows  that  this  remarkable  statement  not  only  affirms^ 
positively  and  explicitly,  certain  great  truths,  but,  by  plain  impli- 
cation, denies  certain  errors  opposed  to  them,  which  have  been 
held  by  Papists  and  Arminians  to  be  taught  in  Scripture ;  and 
the  question  raised  by  it  is  this.  Are  the  doctrines  asserted,  or  the 
doctrines  denied,  here,  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  as  true  ?  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  men  may  refuse  to  adopt  either  of  these 
alternatives,  and  may  contend  that  Scripture  teaches  a  third  doc- 
trine upon  the  subject  of  justification,  different  from  either, — or 
that  it  does  not  teach  any  definite  doctrine  whatever  upon  the 
points  here  brought  under  consideration,  and  furnishes  no  ma- 
terials for  an  intelligent  and  rational  decision  among  the  contend- 
ing creeds.  Our  position  upon  the  subject  is  clear  and  decided, 
and  we  wish  to  understand  distinctly  the  position  of  any  one 
whose  views  upon  these  matters  we  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider. We  believe  that  the  statement  quoted  from  the  "  Confession 
of  Faith"  presents  an  accurate  embodiment  of  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  Scripture  warrants  and  requires  us  to  believe 
upon  the  subject  of  justification ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
produce,  in  suitable  circumstances,  the  Scripture  proof  that  all 
the  Protestant  Calvinistic  doctrines  there  asserted  are  true,  and 
that  all  the  Popish  and  Arminian  doctrines  there  denied  are  false. 
In  what  precise  way  Dr  Tulloch  would  define  his  position  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say.  We  pre- 
sume he  will  not  affirm,  that  he  believes  either  the  one  or  the 
other  set  of  opinions  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  and  to  be 
binding  upon  men's  consciences.  He  is  not  likely,  we  should 
suppose,  to  put  forth  a  third  set  of  opinions  upon  these  points^ 
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different  from  the  other  two.  The  ground  which,  it  would  seem, 
he  must  take,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  degradation  of  profess- 
ing^ in  this  nineteenth  century,  a  precise  set  of  opinions  upon 
justification,  is  to  maintain  that  Scripture  does  not  furnish  mate- 
rials for  laying  down  any  such  definite  doctrines  upon  the  subject. 
And  this  can  be  established  only  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways, 
either  by  producing  some  direct  general  proof  of  it  h  priori,  as  an 
abstract  position,  or  by  following  the  method  of  exhaustion  and 
proving  in  detail,  that  not  one  of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  deduce  a  definite  doctrine  of  justification  from  scriptural 
mat^ials  has  succeeded.  There  is  thus  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  be- 
yond what  has  ever  yet  been  attempted,  before  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification,  as  set  forth  in  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  can  be  exploded,  and  the  way  opened  up  for  restoring  that 
obscurity  and  confusion,  in  regard  to  the  way  of  a  sinner^s  justifi- 
cation, which  the  Reformers  did  so  much  to  dissipate,  and  which  the 
men  of  progress  in  the  present  day  seem  so  anxious  to  bring  back. 
There  is  one  theological  topic  on  which  Dr  Tulloch  has  given 
something  like  a  deliverance,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  advert 
to  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  new  or  advanced  theology.  In  treating 
of  the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  on  the  subject 
of  the  bondage  or  servitude  of  the  will,  he  gives  the  following  sage 
and  satisf actoiy  deliverance  regarding  it : — 

*'  It  would  be  idle  for  ns  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  controTerey ;  and, 
in  troth,  its  merits  are  no  kmger  to  us  what  they  were  to  the  combatants 
themaehrea.  The  oonne  of  opinion  has  altered  this  as  well  as  many  other 
points  of  dispute,  so  that  under  the  same  names  we  no  longer  really  discuss 
the  same  things.  There  are  probably  none,  with  any  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  who  would  care  any  longer  to  defend  the  exact  position  either  of 
Luther  or  of  Erasmus.  Both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  Man  is  free,  and 
fsf  grace  u  needfid;  and  the  philosophic  refinements  of  Erasmus,  and  the  wild 
enggerations  of  Luther,  have  become  mere  historic  dust,  which  would  only 
niae  a  doud  by  being  disturbed."  * 

And  in  referring  to  the  same  point  as  controverted  between  Calvin 
and  Pighius,  he  disposes  of  it  in  this  way  ^-- 

^*  So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  controversy  are  oonoemed,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  is  any  more  successful  than  the  German  Reformer.  He  is  here  and 
everywhere  more  simple  and  cautious  in  his  statements,  but  his  cold  reitera- 
tioDs  and  evasions  really  no  more  touch  the  obvious  difficulties,  than  Luther^s 
heated  paradoxes.**  f 

•  P.  h^.  tT  128. 
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The  great  controversy,  then,  about  the  bondage  of  the  will,  to 
which  the  Reformers  attached  so  much  importance  in  their  dis- 
cussions with  the  Romanists,  and  the  Calvinists  in  their  discussions 
with  the  Arminians,  Dr  Tulloch  pronounces  to  have  been  a  mere 
logomachy, — a  question  of  no  practical  importance  whatever,  un- 
worthy, it  would  seem,  of  receiving  any  serious  consideration. 
Here,  again,  we  fear  that  Dr  Tulloch's  deliverance  must  be  held 
to  imply  a  denial,  that  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Reformers  is 
really  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  That  doctrine,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Westminster  divines  is,  that  "  man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of 
sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accom- 
panying salvation."  Luther,  in  defending  this  doctrine,  in  reply 
to  Erasmus,  has  made  some  rash  and  exaggerated  statements, 
which  no  one  adopts.  But  Calvin,  in  defending  the  same  doctrine, 
in  reply  to  Pighius,  has,  as  Dr  Tulloch  admits,  avoided  these 
excesses.  And,  independently  of  all  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
we  would  like  to  know  how  Dr  Tulloch  would  deal  with  the  doc- 
trine as  stated  by  the  Westminster  divines.  Is  that,  too,  a  mere 
logomachy,  which  is  just  as  true  and  as  false  as  the  opposite  doc- 
trine taught  by  Papists  and  Arminians?  Are  there  really  no 
materials  in  Scripture  for  deciding  either  for  or  against  the  great 
Reformation  doctrine  of  the  bondage  or  servitude  of  the  will  of 
fallen  man  to  sin  ?  Is  the  whole  of  the  process  of  investigating 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  the  decision  of  that  question,  as  it 
has  been  conducted  on  both  sides,  unwarrantable  and  illegitimate? 
Or  is  there  really  an  utter  want  of  materials  in  Scripture  for  de- 
termining the  question,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other? 
The  way  in  which  Dr  Tulloch  has  spoken  in  regard  to  this  import- 
ant doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  suggests  and  warrants  such  ques- 
tions as  these ;  and  we  would  like  to  see  him  meet  them,  as  well 
as  those  formerly  proposed  in  regard  to  justification,  openly  and 
manfully,  in  order  that  we  might,  if  possible,  learn  something 
about  that  "  spirit  of  interpreting  Scripture,"  of  which  Dr  Tulloch 
discourses  so  magniloquently  and  unintelligibly,  and  by  which 
Scripture  seems  to  be  rendered  so  inadequate  to  be  "  a  light  unto 
our  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  our  path." 

There  is  another  important  subject,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Reformers  have  been  generally  regarded  as  having  rendered  good 
service  to  mankind,  viz.,  the  right  organization  of  the  Christian 
Church.     This^  in  one  aspect,  might  be  comprehended  under  the 
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general  head  of  tlieology  or  doctrine,  as  it  consists  essentiaUy  in 
bringing  out  a  portion  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in 
His  word.  But  it  is  common,  and  in  some  respects  useful,  to  dis- 
tingoish  them,  and  Dr  Tulloch  has  given  them  a  separate  treat- 
ment. The  questions  to  be  entertained  and  settled  upon  this 
subject  are  these :  Has  God  given  us,  in  His  word,  any  indica^ 
tions  of  His  will  with  respect  to  the  worship  and  government  of 
His  church,  which  are  binding  in  all  ages  t  and  if  He  has.  What 
are  thej? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Reformers  restored  the  church 
to  a  large  measure  of  apostolic  purity  and  simplicity  with  respect 
to  worship  and  government.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
reckoned  this  matter  so  important  as  the  restoration  of  sound 
doctrine,  or  that  they  were  to  so  large  an  extent  of  one  mind  in  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  came.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  theology, 
more  strictly  so  called,  Calvin  was  the  great  master-mind,  who 
stamped  his  impress  most  distinctly  upon  the  church  of  that  and 
of  every  subsequent  period.  His  own  contributions  to  the  establish- 
ment of  principle  and  the  development  of  truth,  were  greater  in 
regard  to  church  organization  than  in  regard  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  discussion, — of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  indeed, 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  church,  as  nar 
turaily  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  achievements  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  unfolding  the  true  principles  of  the  solar  system.  The 
Christian  church  is  mainly  indebted  to  Calvin,  much  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  for  bringing  out  distinctly,  pressmg  upon  general 
attention,  and  establishing  the  following  great  principles : — 

laty  That  it  is  unwarrantable  and  imlawful  to  introduce  into 
the  government  and  worship  of  the  church  anything  which  has 
not  the  positive  sanction  of  Scripture. 

2dy  That  the  church,  though  it  consists  properly  and  primarily 
only  of  the  elect  or  of  believers,  and  though,  therefore,  visibility 
and  organization  are  not  essentialy  as  papists  allege  they  are,  to 
its  existence,  is  imder  a  positive  obligation  to  be  organized,  if  pos- 
sible, as  a  visible  society,  and  to  be  organized  in  all  things,  so  far 
as  possible, — its  office-bearers,  ordinances,  worship,  and  general 
administration  and  arrangements, — in  accordance  with  what  is 
prescribed  or  indicated  upon  these  points  in  the  New  Testament. 

3cf,  That  the  fundamental  principles,  or  leading  featiu^s,  of 
what  is  usually  called  Presbyterian  church  government,  are  indi- 
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cated  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  New  Testament,  as  permar 
nently  billing  upon  the  churclr. 

iih,  Thut  tbe  church  should  he  altogetlier  free  and  independ- 
ent of  civil  control,  and  should  conduct  its  own  distinct  and  in- 
dependent govemment  l>j  presbyteries  and  synods,  while  the  civil 
power  is  called  upon  to  afford  it  protection  and  sup[K)rt. 

5ihj  That  human  laws,  whether  about  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
things,  and  whether  proceeding  from  ci^il  or  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, do  not,  per  sc — i.e.  irrespective  of  their  being  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  God, — impose  an  obligation  upon  the  con- 
science. 

CaKin  professed  to  find  all  these  principles  more  or  less  clearly 
taught  in  Scripture  ;  and  wc  have  no  doubt  that  he  succeeded  in 
proving  that  they  are  all  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
tJiat  thus  they  may  be  said  to  embody  the  permanent,  bindingi 
constitution  of  the  Christian  church.  We  do  not  say  that  none 
of  these  principles  had  ever  been  enunciated  till  Cah-in  proclaimed 
them.  But  some  of  them  had  never  before  been  so  cleai*ly  and 
explicitly  set  forth.  None  of  them  liad  ever  before  been  so  fully 
brought  out  in  their  true  meaning,  and  in  their  complete  evidence. 
And  the  presentation  of  them  all  in  combination,  expounded  and 
defended  witli  consummate  abiiity,  and  at  the  same  time  M*ith 
admirable  m<xleration  and  good  sense,  furnishes  a  contrilmtion  to 
the  right  permanent  organization  of  the  Christian  church  such  as 
no  man  ever  made  before,  and  no  man  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  again.  Calvin  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  liave  settled 
permjuiently  the  constitution  of  the  Clu-istian  church,  not  by 
assuming  any  juiisdiction  over  it,  or  by  any  mere  exercise  of  his 
own  talents  imd  sagacity,  but  simply  because  God  was  pleased  to 
make  him  the  instnnnent  of  bringing  out  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures the  great  leading  principles,  beaiing  upon  the  organization 
of  the  church,  wliich  till  that  time  had  been  very  much  over- 
looked, and  had  been  far  from  exerting  their  proper  influence. 
We  believe  that  the  leading  principles  which  Calvin  inculcated 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  chiu'ch,  never  have  been, 
and  never  can  be,  successfully  assailed ;  while  there  is  certainly 
no  possibility  of  any  one  being  able  again  to  bring  out  from 
Scripture  a  contribution  of  anytliing  like  equal  value. 

Of  course,  e\*er}^hing  depends  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
question;  whether  or  not  these  piinciplcs  are  taught  in  Scripture, 
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»  tnith  revealed  for  the  permanent  gaidance  of  the  chnrch. 
The  general  process  by  which  this  is  to  he  investigated  and  ascer- 
tained, is  perfectly  competent  and  legitimate  in  all  its  features, 
though  opposite  conclusions  have  been  brought  out  by  different 
parties  who  professed  to  follow  it.    It  has  been  contended, 

latj  That  Scripture  sanctions  the  great  principles  above  stated, 
as  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  church. 

2df  That  Scripture  teaches  something  which  is  different  from, 
or  exclusive  of,  or  opposed  to,  these  principles,  upon  all  or  most 
of  the  points  to  which  they  relate. 

3J,  That  little  or  nothing  bearing  upon  matters  of  worship 
and  government  is  prescribed  to,  or  imposed  upon,  the  church, 
and  that  there  are  no  adequate  materials  for  deciding  upon  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  two  preceding  positions. 

Something  plausible  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  each  of 
these  three  positions.  But  the  question  is,  Which  of  them  is 
true  ?  which  has  really  the  sanction  of  Scripture  f  We  embrace 
the  first  of  them,  and  profess  to  be  able  to  establish  it  by  an  accu- 
rate exposition  and  a  reasonable  application  of  materials  which 
Scripture  furnishes.  The  third  of  these  positions  is  in  substance 
that  which  is  maintained  by  Dr  Tulloch  and  other  latitudinarians. 
He  seems  to  think,  that  except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  some  great 
general  principles,  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  the  church  is  left  at  liberty  to  settle  questions 
about  government  and  worship  for  herself,  in  the  way  which  she 
may  think  best  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances;  that  the 
views  upon  these  subjects  brought  out  by  Calvin  and  the  Refop- 
mers,  though  improvements  upon  the  previous  condition  of  things, 
and  well  suited  to  the  times,  furnish  nothing  like  a  pattern  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  permanent  state  of  the  church :  and  that  Scripture 
cannot  be  shown  to  afford  materials  for  deciding  those  contro- 
versies which  have  been  carried  on  between  different  churches 
about  questions  of  government  and  worship.  These  are  the  sort 
of  notions  which  he  indicates  plainly  enough  in  such  passages  as 
the  following : — 

*^  There  are  two  distinct  views  that  may  be  taken  of  this  part  of  Galvin^s 
work.  It  presentg  itaelf,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  moral  influence— a  conserva- 
tiire  sfnritual  diadpline  suited  to  the  time,  as  it  was  called  forth  by  it ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  new  theory,  or  definite  reconstitution  of  the  church. 
In  ibd  tot  point  of  view,  it  is  almost  wholly  admirable ;  in  the  second,  it 
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will  be  found  unaHe  to  maintain  itself  any  more  than  the  Catholic  theory 
which  it  so  far  displaced."*  •*  It  is  a  very  different  subject  that  is  before  na 
when  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  theocracy  of  Calvin,  in  its  fonnal  expres- 
don  and  bafdB  bjb  a  new  and  de&nite  outline  of  church  goverument.  In  thifl 
respect  he  made  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  {uivftnco  upon  the  old  Catholic 
theocracy.  He  took  up  the  oM  principle  from  u  different  and  higher  basis, 
but  in  a  scarcely  leas  arbitrary  and  exU'rnal  manner.  There  is  a  kingdom  of 
divine  truth  and  righteouaneaa,  he  said,  and  Scxipture,  not  the  pricethood,  is 
its  baaia.  The  Divine  word,  and  not  Roman  tradition,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  spiritual  commonwealth.  So  far  all  right ;  so  far  Calvin  had  got  hold  of 
a  powerful  truth  against  the  corrupt  historical  pretensions  of  popeiy.  But 
he  at  once  went  much  farther  than  this,  and  said,  not  tentatively,  or  in  a 
spirit  of  rational  freedom,  but  dogmatically,  and  in  a  spirit  of  arbitrariness, 
tainted  with  the  very  falsehood  from  whose  thraldom  he  sought  to  deliver 
men,  *thia  is  the  form  of  the  divine  kingdom  presented  in  Scripture,*"! 
*^  Preabyterianism  became  the  peculiar  church  order  of  a  free  Protestantism, 
carrying  with  it  everywhere,  singularly  enough,  as  one  of  the  very  agencies  of 
its  free  moral  influence,  an  inquisitorial  authority  resembling  that  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  consistory.  It  rested,  beyond  doubt,  on  a  true  divine  order,  else  it 
never  could  have  attain e^l  this  historical  success.  But  it  also  involved  from 
the  beginning  a  corrupting  stain  in  the  very  way  in  which  it  put  forth  its 
divine  warrant.  It  not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be  wise  and  conformable  to 
Scnplnre,  and  therefore  divine,  but  it  claimed  the  direct  impress  of  a  divine 
right  for  all  its  detaihi  and  applications.  This  gave  it  strength  and  influence 
in  a  rude  and  uncritical  age,  but  it  planted  in  it  from  the  firat  an  element  of 
corruption.  The  great  conception  which  it  embodied  was  impaired  at  the 
root  by  being  fixed  in  a  stagnant  and  inflexible  system,  which  became  iden- 
tified with  the  conception  as  not  only  equally  but  specially  divine."^  "  But 
were  not  these  *  elements/  some  wiU  say,  reaUy  biblical?  did  not  Calvin 
establifih  his  church  polity  and  church  discipline  upon  Scripture?  and  is  not 
this  a  warrantable  course?  Assuredly  not,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it. 
The  funtlumental  source  of  the  mistake  is  here.  The  Christian  Scriptures  are 
a  revelation  of  divine  truth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  church  polity.  They  not 
only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of  such  a  polity^  but  they  do  not  even  give 
the  adequate  and  conclusivo  hints  of  one ;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
it  would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  have 
done  so  \  and  because^  in  point  of  fact,  the  conditions  of  human  progress  do 
not  admit  of  the  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  government,  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil.  The  system  adapts  itself  to  the  life,  everywhere  expands  with 
it,  or  narrows  with  it,  but  is  nowhere  in  any  particular  form  the  absolute  con- 
dition of  life.  A  definite  outline  of  church  polity,  therefore,  or  a  definite 
code  of  social  ethics,  is  nowhere  given  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  spirit 
of  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  the  absolute  assertion  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other/' § 
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In  order  to  establish  his  position,  Dr  Tulloch  is  bound  either 
to  produce  Scripture  evidence  in  support  of  the  general  notions 
or  maxims  on  which  he  bases  it,  or  else  to  prove  in  detail  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
show,  that  any  definite  views  in  re^ird  to  government  and  worship 
ought  permanently  to  guide  the  churches  of  Christ.  We  profess 
to  establish  our  position  by  both  these  classes  of  argument.  In 
so  far  as  we  profess  to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  whether  of  an 
imperative  or  of  a  prohibitory  character,  and  in  so  far  as  we  urge 
any  specific  arrangements  as  permanently  binding,  we  undertake 
to  produce  sufficient  evidence  from  Scripture  for  all  we  assert  or 
require.  Dr  Tulloch  has  not  entered  upon  any  defence  of  the 
ground  he  has  taken  upon  this  subject ;  and,  therefore,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  discuss  it.  But  as  the  loose  and  dangerous 
views  which  he  has  put  forth  are  very  prevalent  in  the  present 
day,  and  as  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  plausibility,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  large  share  of  the 
favour  they  have  met  with  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  and 
misapprehension,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
explanatory  observations  regarding  them. 

Of  the  views  generally  held  by  the  Reformers  on  the  subject 
of  the  organization  of  the  church,  there  are  two  which  have  been 
always  very  offensive  to  men  of  a  loose  and  latitudinarian  ten- 
dency,— viz.,  the  alleged  imlawfulness  of  introducing  into  the 
worship  and  government  of  the  church  any  thing  which  is  not 
positively  warranted  by  Scripture,  and  the  permanent  binding 
obligation  of  a  particular  form  of  church  government.  The 
second  of  these  principles  may  be  regarded,  in  one  aspect  of  it, 
as  comprehended  in  the  first.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  them  separately,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  now  been  stated. 

The  Lutheran  and  Anglican  sections  of  the  Reformers  held 
a  somewhat  looser  view  upon  these  subjects  than  was  approved  of 
by  Calvin.  They  generally  held  that  the  church  might  warrant- 
ably  introduce  innovations  into  its  government  and  worship,  which 
might  seem  fitted  to  be  useful,  provided  it  could  not  be  shown 
that  there  was  anything  in  Scripture  which  expressly  prohibited 
or  discoimtenanced  them^  thus  laying  the  onus  probandiy  in  so  far 
as  Scripture  b  concerned,  upon  those  who  opposed  the  introduction 
of  innovations.    The  Calvinistic  section  of  the  Reformers,  follow- 
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ing  their  great  master,  adopted  a  stricter  rule,  and  were  of  opinion, 
that  there  are  sufficiently  plain  indications  in  Scripture  itself,  that 
it  was  Christ's  mind  and  will,  that  nothing  should  be  introduced 
into  the  government  and  worship  of  the  church,  unless  a  positive 
warrant  for  it  could  be  found  in  Scripture.  This  principle  was 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  true  and 
safe  principle  applicable  to  this  matter. 

The  principle  is,  in  a  sense,  a  very  wide  and  sweeping  one. 
But  it  is  purely  prohibitory  or  exclusive ;  and  the  practical  effect 
of  it,  if  it  were  fully  carried  out,  would  just  be  to  leave  the  church 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  apostles,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  any  means  of  information ;  a  result,  surely,  which  need 
not  be  very  alarming,  except  to  those  who  think  that  they  them- 
selves have  very  superior  powers  for  improving  and  adorning  the 
church  by  their  inventions.  The  principle  ought  to  be  understood 
in  a  common  sense  way,  and  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  reason- 
able evidence  of  its  truth.  Those  who  dislike  this  principle,  from 
whatever  cause,  usually  try  to  run  us  into  difficulties  by  putting 
a  very  stringent  construction  upon  it,  and  thereby  givilig  it  an 
appearance  of  absurdity,  or  by  demanding  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  evidence  to  establish  it.  The  principle  must  be  interpreted  and 
explained  in  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  One  obvious  modifi- 
cation of  it  is  suggested  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  Westminster 
Confession,"  where  it  is  acknowledged  "  that  there  are  some  ciiv 
cumstances,  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  government  of 
the  church,  common  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are 
to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence^ 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are  always  to 
be  observed."  But  even  this  distinction  between  things  and  cir- 
cumstances cannot  always  be  applied  very  certainly ;  that  is,  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  there  might  be  room  for  a  difference 
of  opinion,  whether  a  proposed  regulation  or  arrangement  was  a 
distinct  thing  in  the  way  of  innovation,  or  merely  a  circumstanee 
attacliing  to  an  authorised  thing  and  requiring  to  be  regulated. 
Difficulties  and  differences  of  opinions  may  arise  about  details, 
even  when  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  principle ;  but  this 
affords  no  ground  for  denying  or  doubting  the  truth  or  soundness 
of  the  principle  itself. 
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In  regard  to  qnestions  of  this  sort  there  are  two  opposite 
extremes,  into  which  one-sided  minds  are  apt  to  fall,  and  both  of 
which  onght  to  be  guarded  against.  The  one  is  to  stick  rigidly 
and  doggedly  to  a  general  principle,  refusing  to  admit  that  any 
limitations  or  qualifications  ought  to  be  permitted  in  applying  it ; 
and  the  other  is  to  reject  the  principle  altogether,  as  if  it  had  no 
truth  or  soundness  about  it,  merely  because  it  manifestly  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  some  exceptions  and  modifications,  and 
because  difficulties  may  be  raised  about  some  of  the  details  of  its 
application  which  cannot  always  be  very  easily  solved.  Both  these 
extremes  have  been  often  exhibited  in  connection  with  this 
principle.  Both  of  them  are  natural,  but  both  are  imreason- 
able,  and  both  indicate  a  want  of  sound  judgment.  The  right 
course  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  the  principle 
be  true,  and  if  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
truth,  then  to  seek  to  make  a  reasonable  and  judicious  applicar 
tion  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Scripture  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
principle,  we  do  not  allege  that  it  is  very  direct,  expHcit,  and 
overwhelming.  It  is  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  satisfy  the  coarse, 
material,  literalists,  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  Bible  but  what  is 
asserted  in  express  terms.  But  it  is,  we  think,  amply  sufficient 
to  convince  those  who,  without  any  prejudice  against  it,  are  ready 
to  submit  their  minds  to  the  fair  impression  of  what  Scripture 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  teach.  The  general  principle  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  introducing  into  the  government  and  worship 
of  the  church  anything  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  positive 
scriptural  sanction,  can,  we  think,  be  deduced  from  the  word  of 
God  by  good  and  necessary  consequence.  We  do  not  mean,  at 
present,  to  adduce  the  proof,  but  merely  to  indicate  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  Tlie  truth  of  this  principle,  as  a  general  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  the  church,  is  plainly  enough  involved  in  what  Scrip- 
ture teaches,  concerning  its  own  sufficiency  and  perfection  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  concerning  God's  exclusive  right  to 
determine  in  what  way  He  ought  to  be  worship])ed,  concerning 
Christ's  exclusive  right  to  settle  the  constitution,  laws,  and  arrange- 
ments of  llis  kingdom,  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  will  wor- 
ship, and  concerning  the  utter  unfitness  of  men  for  the  function 
which  they  have  so  often  and  so  boldly  usurped  in  this  matter. 
The  fair  application  of  these  various  scriptural  views  taken  in 
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combination,  along  with  the  utter  want  of  any  evidence  on  the 
other  side,  seems  to  us  quite  sufficient  to  shut  out  the  lawfulness 
of  introducing  the  inventions  of  men  into  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  Christian  church. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  presumption,  that,  because  so  little  in 
regard  to  the  externals  of  the  church  is  fixed  by  scriptural 
authority,  therefore  much  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  himian 
wisdom,  as  experience  might  suggest  or  as  the  varying  condition 
of  the  church  might  seem  to  require.  For,  on  the  contrary,  every 
view  suggested  by  Scripture  of  Christianity  and  the  church,  indi- 
cates, that  Christ  intended  His  church  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  condition  of  simpHcity  as  to  outward  arrangements,  in  which 
His  apostles  were  guided  to  leave  it.  And  never  certainly  has 
there  been  a  case  in  which  it  has  been  more  fully  established  by 
experience,  that  the  foolishness  of  God,  as  the  apostle  says,  is 
wiser  than  men,  that  what  seems  to  many  men  very  plausible  and 
very  wise,  is  utter  folly,  and  tends  to  frustrate  the  very  objects 
which  it  was  designed  to  serve.  Of  the  innumerable  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  the  government  and  worship  of  the  church, 
without  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  but  professedly  as  being 
indicated  by  the  wisdom  of  experience,  or  by  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  a  particular  age  or  country,  to  be  fitted  to  promote 
the  great  ends  of  the  church,  not  one  can  with  any  plausibility 
be  shown  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  contribute,  or  to  have  in  fact 
contributed,  to  the  end  contemplated ;  while,  taken  in  the  mass, 
and  of  course  no  limitation  can  be  put  to  them  unless  the  principle 
we  maintain  be  adopted,  they  have  inflicted  fearful  injury  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  church.  There  is  a  remarkable  statement 
of  Dr  Owen's  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  often  quoted,  but 
not  more  frequently  than  it  deserves ;  it  is  this — "  The  principle 
that  the  church  hath  power  to  institute  any  thing  or  ceremony 
belonging  to  the  worship  of  God,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner, 
beyond  the  observance  of  such  circumstances  as  necessarily  attend 
such  ordinances  as  Christ  Himself  hath  instituted,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  horrible  superstition  and  idolatry,  of  all  the  confu- 
sion, blood,  persecution,  and  wars,  that  have  for  so  long  a  season 
spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  Christian  world."  It  is  no 
doubt  very  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  men  to  think  that  they,  ui 
the  exercise  of  their  wisdom,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  experience 
of  the  past  history  of  the  church,  or  (to  accommodate  our  statement 
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to  the  prevalent  views  and  pliraseology  of  the  present  day),  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  Christian  consciousness,  their  own  spiritual 
tact  and  discernment,  can  introduce  improvements  upon  the 
nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the  church  as  it  was  left  by  the 
apostles.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  such  persons,  is 
to  call  upon  them  to  exemplify  their  own  general  principle,  by 
producing  specific  instances  from  among  the  innumerable  innova- 
tions that  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  in  past  ages,  by 
which  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  interests  of  religion 
have  been  benefited ; — or  if  they  decline  this,  to  call  upon  them 
for  a  specimen  of  the  innovations,  possessed  of  course  of  this  bene- 
ficial character  and  tendency,  which  they  themselves  have  devised 
and  would  wish  to  have  introduced;  and  then  to  undertake  to 
show,  what  would  be  no  very  difficult  task,  that  these  inno- 
vations, whether  selected  or  invented,  have  produced,  or  would 
produce  if  tried,  effects  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  would  ascribe 
to  them. 

There  is  a  strange  fallacy  which  seems  to  mislead  men  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  soundness  and  importance  of  this 
principle.  Because  this  principle  has  been  often  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  matters  which,  viewed  in  them- 
selves, are  very  unimportant,  such  as  rites  and  ceremonies,  vest- 
ments and  organs,  crossmgs,  kneelings,  bowings,  and  other  such 
ineptictj  some  men  seem  to  think  that  it  partakes  of  the  intrinsic 
littleness  of  these  things,  and  that  the  men  who  defend  and  try  to 
enforce  it,  find  their  most  congenial  occupation  in  fighting  about 
these  small  matters,  and  exhibit  great  bigotry  and  narrow-minded- 
ness in  bringing  the  authority  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
tare  to  bear  upon  such  a  number  of  paltry  points.  Many  have 
been  led  to  entertain  such  views  as  these  of  the  English  Puritans 
and  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  very  much  upon  the  ground 
of  their  maintenance  of  this  principle.  Now,  it  should  be  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  or  neutralize  this  impression  to  show,  as  we 
think  can  be  done,  1st,  That  the  principle  is  taught  with  sufficient 
plainness  in  Scripture,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
fessed and  applied  to  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  2d, 
That,  viewed  in  itself,  it  is  large,  liberal,  and  comprehensive,  such 
as  seems  in  no  way  unbecoming  its  Di\Tne  author,  and  in  no  way 
imsnitablc  to  the  dignity  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution, 
givrng  to  God  Hifl  rightful  place  of  supremacy,  and  to  the  church, 
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as  the  body  of  Christ,  its  rightful  position  of  elevated  simplicity 
and  purity.  3d,  That,  when  contemplated  in  connection  with 
the  ends  of  the  church,  it  is  in  full  accordance  with  everything 
suggested  by  an  enlightened  and  searching  survey  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  the  testimony  of  all  past  experience. 
And  with  respect  to  the  connection  above  referred  to,  on  which 
the  impression  we  are  combating  is  chiefly  based,  it  is  surely 
plain  that,  in  so  far  as  it  exists  de  facto,  this  is  owing,  not  to 
anything  in  the  tendencies  of  the  principle  itself  or  of  its  sup- 
porters, but  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of  this 
principle,  would  obtrude  human  inventions  into  the  government 
and  worship  of  the  church,  or  who  insist  upon  retaining  them 
permanently  after  they  have  once  got  admittance.  The  principle 
suggests  no  rites  or  ceremonies,  no  schemes  or  arrangements; 
it  is  purely  negative  and  prohibitory.  Its  supporters  never  devise 
innovations  and  press  them  upon  the  church.  The  principle  itself 
precludes  this.  It  is  the  deniers  of  this  principle,  and  they  alone, 
who  invent  and  obtrude  innovations ;  and*  they  are  responsible  for 
all  the  mischiefs  that  ensue  from  the  discussions  and  contentions 
to  which  these  things  have  given  rise. 

Men,  imder  the  pretence  of  curing  the  defects  and  short- 
comings, the  nakedness  and  bareness,  attaching  to  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  as  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  have  been 
constantly  proposing  innovations  and  improvements  in  government 
and  worship.  The  question  is,  How  ought  these  proposals  to  have 
been  received  ?  Our  answer  is.  There  is  a  great  general  scriptural 
principle  which  shuts  them  all  out  We  refuse  even  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  what  is  alleged  in  support  of  them.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  they  have  no  positive  sanction  from  Scripture. 
On  this  ground  we  refuse  to  admit  them,  and,  where  they  have 
crept  in,  we  insist  upon  their  being  turned  out,  although,  upon  this 
latter  point,  Calvin,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  was  always 
willing  to  have  a  reasonable  regard  to  times  and  circumstances, 
and  to  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  the  parties  concerned. 
This  is  really  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  mass  of  tmmpeiy 
that  has  been  brought  under  discussion  in  connection  with  these 
subjects.  "We  find  plainly  enough  indicated  in  Scripture  a  great 
comprehensive  principle,  suited  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  great  subject  to  which  it  relates,  the  right  administration  of 
the  church  of  Christ, — a  principle  ^^majestic  in  its  own  simplicity.** 
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We  apply  this  principle  to  the  mass  of  paltiy  stuff  that  has  been 
deTised  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  adorning  the  church, 
and  thereby  we  sweep  it  all  away.  This  is  all  that  we  have 
to  do  with  these  small  matters.  We  have  no  desire  to  know 
or  to  do  anything  about  them  ;  and  when  they  are  obtruded 
upon  us  by  our  opponents,  we  take  our  stand  upon  a  higher  plat- 
form, and  refuse  to  look  at  them.  This  is  plainly  the  true  state 
of  the  case  ;  and  yet  attempts  are  constantly  made,  and  not 
wholly  without  success,  to  represent  these  small  matters,  and  the 
discussions  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  as  distinctively  charac- 
teristic of  English  Puritans  and  Scottish  Presbyterians ;  whereas, 
in  all  their  intrinsic  littleness  and  paltriness,  they  are  really  cha- 
racteristic only  of  those  who  contend  for  introducing  or  retain- 
ing them. 

It  was  a  great  service,  then,  that  Calvin  rendered  to  the 
church  when  he  brought  out  and  established  this  principle,  in 
correction  of  the  looser  views  held  by  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican 
Beformers.  If  all  the  Protestant  churches  had  cordially  adopted 
and  faithfully  followed  this  simple  but  comprehensive  and  com- 
manding principle,  this  would  certainly  have  prevented  a  fearful 
amount  of  mischief,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  effected  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  There  is  good  ground  to  believe,  that, 
in  that  case,  the  Pretestant  churches  would  have  been  all  along 
far  more  cordially  imited  together,  and  more  active  and  suc- 
cessful in  opposing  their  great  common  enemies.  Popery  and 
Infidelity,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  their  common  Lord  and 
Master. 

There  is  another  principle  that  was  generally  held  by  the 
Reformers,  though  not  peculiar  to  them,  which  is  very  offensive 
to  Dr  Tulloch  and  other  latitudinarians,  viz.,  the  scriptural  autho- 
rity or^iM  divinum  of  one  particular  form  of  church  government. 
This  general  principle  has  been  held  by  most  men  who  have  felt 
any  real  honest  interest  in  religious  matters,  whether  they  had 
adopted  Popish,  Prelatic,  Presbyterian,  or  Congregational  views  of 
what  the  government  of  the  church  should  be.  The  first  persons 
who  gave  prominence  to  a  negation  of  this  principle,  were  the 
original  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  his  associates,  who  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  claim  a  scriptural  sanction  for  the  constitution  of  their 
church.    They  have  not  been  generally  followed  in  this  by  the 
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more  modem  defenders  of  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  who  have 
commonly  claimed  a  divine  right  for  their  government,  and  not  a 
few  of  whom  have  gone  the  length  of  unchurching  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists.  But  they  have  been  followed  by  some 
men  in  every  age  who  seemed  anxious  to  escape  from  the  con- 
trolling authority  of  Scripture,  that  they  might  be  more  at  liberty 
to  gratify  their  own  fancies,  or  to  prosecute  their  own  selfish 
interest. 

From  the  time  of  Whitgif  t  and  Hooker  down  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  a  common  misrepresentation  of  the  views  of  jure 
divino  anti-prelatists,  to  allege,  that  they  claimed  a  divine  right — 
a  positive  Scripture  sanction — ^f or  the  details  of  their  system  of 
government.  Dr  TuUoch  seems  to  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
dispense  with  this  misrepresentation,  and  accordingly  he  tells  us 
that  Presbyterianism  "  not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be  wise  and 
conformable  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  divine,  but  it  claimed  the 
direct  impress  of  a  divine  right  for  all  its  details  and  applications." 
This  statement  is  untrue.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  Presbyterians  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  divine  right 
should  be  claimed  for  the  subordinate  features  of  the  system,  and 
some,  no  doubt,  have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  extent  of  their 
claims.  But  no  Presbyterians  of  eminence  have  ever  claimed 
**  the  direct  impress  of  a  di\'ine  right  for  all  the  details  and  appli- 
cations" of  their  system.  They  have  claimed  a  divine  right,  or 
scriptural  sanction,  only  for  its  fundamental  principles,  its  leading 
features.  It  is  these  only  which  they  allege  are  indicated  in 
Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  binding  upon  the*  church  in  all 
ages.  And  it  is  just  the  same  ground  that  is  taken  by  all  the 
more  intelligent  and  judicious  among  jure  divino  Prelatists  and 
Congregationalists. 

Dr  Tulloch,  in  the  last  of  the  quotations  we  have  given  from 
his  book,  endeavours  to  prove  that  no  form  of  church  government 
was  or  could  have  been  laid  down  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  be  per- 
manently binding  upon  the  church.  His  leading  positions  are 
embodied  in  this  statement : — 

"  The  ChriBtian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  divine  truth,  and  not  a  reve- 
ation  of  church  polity.  They  not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of  such  ft 
polity,  but  they  do  not  even  give  the  adequate  and  conclusive  hints  of  one. 
And  for  the  best  of  all  reafions,  that  it  would  have  been  enthrely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  have  done  so ;  and  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
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oonditioiia  of  human  progreas  do  not  admit  of  the  imposition  of  any  nnyarjing 
system  of  goTemment,  ecclesiastical  or  civiL" 

Dr  Tulloch  admits  that  the  Scriptures  are  "  a  revelation  of 
Divine  truth ;"  and  since  the  truth  revealed  in  them  is  not  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation,  we  hope  that  some  time  or  other  he 
will  enlighten  the  world  as  to  what  the  "  Divine  truth"  is  which 
they  do  reveal.  As  to  the  position  that  "  the  Scriptures  are  not  a 
revelation  of  church  polity,"  we  venture  to  think,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  something  may  be  taught  in  Scripture  on  the  subject 
of  church  polity  for  the  permanent  guidance  of  the  church ;  and 
if  there  be  anything  of  that  nature  taught  there,  then  it  must  be 
a  portion  of  the  "  divine  truth"  which  the  Scriptures  reveal. 
Whether  anything  be  taught  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  church 
polity,  must  be  determined,  not  by  such  an  oracular  deliverance  as 
Dr  Tulloch  has  given,  but  by  an  examination  of  Scripture  itself, 
by  an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  scriptural  grounds 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  different  theo- 
ries of  church  government.  Dr  Tulloch  will  scarcely  allege,  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  taught  in  Scripture  as  to  what  should 
be  the  polity  of  the  church ;  and  if  there  be  anything  taught  there 
upon  the  subject,  it  must  be  received  as  a  portion  of  divine  truth. 
He  is  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  "  not  only  do 
not  lay  .doTis-n  the  outline  of  such  a  polity,  but  they  do  not  even 
give  the  adequate  and  conclusive  hints  of  one."  Here  we  are 
directly  at  issue  with  him.  We  contend  that  not  merely  "  hints," 
but  what  may  be  fairly  called  an  "  outline"  of  a  particular  church 
polity,  are  set  forth  in  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  binding 
upon  the  church  in  all  ages. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  when  this  position  is  discussed  in  the  ab- 
stract as  a  general  thesis,  a  good  deal  of  the  argument  often  adduced 
in  support  of  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  as  well  as  what 
is  adduced  against  it.  When  the  position  we  maintain  is  put  in  the 
shape  of  an  abstract  proposition,  in  which  the  advocates  of  all  the 
different  forms  of  church  government — Papists,  Prelatists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Congregationalists — may  concur ;  in  other  words, 
when  the  general  position  is  laid  down,  that  a  particular  form  of 
chnrcb  government,  without  specifying  tohaty  is  sanctioned  by  Scrip- 
ture, we  admit  that  the  materials  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  in 
support  of  this  position  arc  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  and  do 
not  tell  very  directly  and  conclusively  upon  the  point  to  be  proved 
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The  strength  of  the  case  is  brought  fully  out  only  when  it  is 
alleged  that  some  one  particular  form  of  church  government  spe- 
cified, as  Prelacy  or  Presbyterianism,  is  sanctioned  and  imposed  by 
Scripture.  The  best  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  establishing 
the  general  position,  that  the  Scripture  sanctions  and  imposes  a 
particular  form  of  church  government,  is  to  bring  out  the  particu- 
lar principles,  rules,  and  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  which  are  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  to 
show  that  these,  when  taken  together,  or  viewed  in  combination, 
constitute  what  may  be  fairly  and  reasonably  called  a  form  of 
church  government.  By  this  process  not  only  is  the  general  pro- 
position most  clearly  and  directly  established,  but,  what  is  of  muck 
more  importance,  the  particular  form  of  church  government  which 
Scripture  sanctions,  and  which,  therefore,  the  church  is  under  a 
permanent  obligation  to  have,  is  brought  out  and  demonstrated. 

Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to  prove  and  to  disprove 
the  general  thesis  in  the  abstract  by  h  priori  reasonings,  but  most 
of  these  reasonings  appear  to  us  to  possess  but  little  force  or  rele- 
vancy. It  is  contended  on  a  priori  grounds,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  particular  form  of  church  government  laid 
down  in  Scripture ;  and  it  is  contended  on  similar  grounds,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  could  not  be  done,  or  that  it  was  impossible 
consistently  with  the  general  nature  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  circmnstances  in  which  it  was,  and  was  to  be,  placed.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  nothing  which  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  very 
clear  or  cogent  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  either  of  these  abstract 
positions,  unless  the  idea  of  a  form  of  church  government  be  taken, 
in  the  first  of  them,  in  a  very  wide  and  lax,  and  in  the  second,  in 
a  very  minute  and  restricted  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  while 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  h  priori  probability,  that  Christ,  intend- 
ing to  found  a  church  as  an  organised,  visible,  permanent  society, 
very  different  in  character  from  the  previously  subsisting  church 
of  God,  especially  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  external  organization 
and  arrangement,  should  give  some  general  directions  or  indicap 
tions  of  His  mind  and  will  as  to  its  constitution  and  government, 
we  have  no  certain  materials  for  making  any  assertion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  He  was  called  upon  to  carry  the  rules  He  might 
prescribe  as  of  permanent  obligation,  or  for  holding  that  He  might 
be  confidently  expected  to  give  rules  so  complete  and  minute  as  to 
oonstitate  what  might  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  form  of 
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church  goyemment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  evident  that 
the  Chiistian  church  was  intended  to  be  wholly  different  in  external 
oi;ganization  from  the  Jewish  one,  and  to  have  no  such  minute 
and  detailed  system  of  regulations,  as  being  intended  for  all  ages 
and  countries ;  and  while  on  these  grounds,  but  little  as  compared 
with  the  Jewish  system,  was  to  be  subjected  to  precise  and  detailed 
regulations,  and  something  might  thus  be  left  to  the  church  to  be 
determined  by  the  light  of  nature  and  providential  circumstances, 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  whatever,  arising  from  any 
source  or  any  consideration,  in  the  idea  that  Christ  might  give 
such  general  directions  on  this  subject  as,  when  combined  together, 
might  justly  have  the  designation  of  a  form  of  church  govern- 
ment applied  to  them.  On  these  grounds  we  do  not  attach  much 
weight  to  those  general  ^  priori  considerations,  by  which  many 
have  undertaken  to  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Christ  must  have 
established  a  particular  form  of  government  for  His  church,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  He  could  not  have  done  so ;  and  we  regard  the 
case  upon  this  whole  subject  as  left  in  a  very  defective  and  imper- 
fect state,  until  the  advocates  of  the  principle  of  a  scripturally 
sanctioned  or  jure  dimno  form  of  church  government,  have  showTi 
what  the  particular  form  of  church  government  is  which  the  Scrip- 
ture sanctions,  and  have  produced  the  evidence  that  Scripture  does 
sanction  HuU  form,  and,  of  course,  a  form — ^which  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  allegation  that  He  could  not  have  done  so. 

We  think  we  can  prove  from  Scripture  statement  and  apos- 
tolic practice,  the  binding  obligation  of  certain  laws  or  rules,  and 
arrangements,  which  furnish  not  only  "  hints,"  but  even  an  "  out- 
line of  church  polity,"  and  which,  when  combined  together,  may 
be  fairly  said  to  constitute  a  form  of  church  government.  In  this 
way,  we  think  we  can  show  that  there  is  a  particular  form  of 
church  government  which,  in  its  fundamental  principles  and 
leading  features,  is  sanctioned  and  imposed  by  Scripture,  viz., 
the  PresbjTterian  one. 

If  the  general  h,  priori  considerations  which  have  been  fre- 
quently brought  into  the  discussion  of  tliis  subject  are  insufficient 
to  establish  the  true  position,  tliat  Scripture  does  sanction  one 
particular  form  of  church  government,  much  less  are  they  ade- 
quate to  establish  the  false  position  that  it  does  not  Dr  Tulloch, 
as  we  have  seen,  asserts  that  we  have  "  the  best  of  all  reasons"  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  lay  down  even  an  "  outline"  of  a 
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church  polity.  But  his  "best  of  all  reasons"  are  not  likely  to 
satisfy  any  but  those  who  are  determined  beforehand  to  be  con- 
vinced. His  reasons  are  two : — 1st,  "  It  would  have  been  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  have  done  so ;"  2d,  "  The 
conditions  of  human  progress  do  not  admit  of  the  imposition  of 
any  unvarying  system  of  government,  ecclesiastical  or  civil."  This 
is  the  whole  proof  which  he  adduces ;  and  these  he  calls  "  the  best 
of  all  reasons."  This,  forsooth,  is  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible 
that  even  the  "  outline"  of  a  church  polity  could  have  been  set 
forth  in  Scripture  as  permanently  binding.  Even  Divine  Wisdom, 
it  would  seem,  could  not  have  devised  an  outline  of  a  church 
polity  which  would  have  been  accordant  with  "the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  conditions  of  human  progress."  Our  readers, 
we  presmne,  will  not  expect  us  to  say  anything  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  and  exposing  this.  "  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  conditions  of  human  progress"  might  have  had  some  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  in  hand,  if  there  had  been  on  the  other 
side  the  maintenance  of  the  position,  that  the  Scriptures^  imposed 
upon  the  church  a  full  system  of  minute  and  detailed  prescription 
of  external  arrangements,  similar  in  character  and  general  features 
to  the  Jewish  economy.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  entirely 
different  from  everything  of  this  sort  is  all  that  is  contended  for 
by  intelligent  defenders  of  the  divine  right  of  a  particular  form  of 
church  government,  most  men,  we  think,  will  see  that  Dr  Tulloch's 
appeal,  for  conclusive  evidence  against  its  possibility,  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  the  conditions  of  human  progress,  is  truly  ridi- 
culous. 

The  disproof  of  the  position,  which  has  been  received  so  gene- 
rally among  professing  Christians,  that  Scripture  does  sanction 
and  prescribe  the  outline  of  a  church  polity,  cannot  be  effected 
by  means  of  vague  and  ambiguous  generalities,  or  by  high-soimd- 
ing  declamation.  It  can  be  effected,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  method 
of  exhaustion,  that  is,  by  the  detailed  refutation  of  all  the  different 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  from  Scripture  the 
divine  right  of  a  particular  form  of  church  government.  And 
this  species  of  work  is  much  more  difficult,  requires  much  more 
talent  and  learning,  than  declaiming  about  "  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  conditions  of  human  progress." 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  become  somewhat 
common  and  popular  in  modem  times,  to  scout  and  ridicule  the 
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advancing  of  a  claim  to  a  divine  right  on  behalf  of  any  particular 
form  of  church  government.  This  has  arisen  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  the  ignorant  and  injudicious  zeal  with  which  the  claim  has 
been  sometimes  advocated,  even  by  those  whose  views  upon  the 
subject  of  church  government  were,  in  the  main,  sound  and  scrip- 
tural ;  but  principally,  we  are  persuaded,  from  certain  erroneous 
notions  of  the  practical  consequences  that  are  supposed  to  follow 
necessarily  from  the  establishment  of  this  claim. 

All  Papists  and  many  Prelatists,  in  putting  forth  a  claim  to  a 
divine  right  on  behalf  of  their  respective  systems  of  church  govern- 
ment, have  openly,  and  without  hesitation,  deduced  from  their 
fancied  success  in  establishing  tins  claim,  the  conclusion,  that 
professedly  Christian  societies  which  had  not  their  form  of 
government  were,  for  this  reason,  to  be  refused  the  designation 
and  the  ordinary  rights  of  Christian  churches,  or  even  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  pale  within  which  salvation  is  ordinarily  pos- 
sibJe,  This  mode  of  procedure,  in  applying  the  claim  to  a 
divine  right,  universal  among  Papists,  and  by  no  means  un- 
common among  a  certain  class  of  Prelatists,  must  appear  to  men 
who  know  anything  of  the  general  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  who  are  possessed  of  any  measure  of  common  sense 
and  Christian  charity,  to  be  absurd  and  monstrous ;  and  by  many 
the  disgust  which  has  been  reasonably  excited  by  this  conduct, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  general  principle  of  claiming  a  jus 
divinum  on  behalf  of  a  particular  form  of  church  government, 
from  which  it  was  supposed  necessarily  to  flow.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  unwarranted  and  erroneous.  Presbji;erians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  have  as  generally  set  up  a  claim  to  a  divine  right  on 
behalf  of  their  systems  of  church  government  as  Papists  and 
Prelatists  have  done;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Congregationalist  of  any  note  who 
unchurched  all  other  denominations  except  his  own,  or  who  refused 
to  regard  and  treat  them  as  Christian  churches  merely  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  adopted  a  form  of  government  different 
from  that  which  he  beUeved  to  have,  exclusively,  the  sanction  of 
the  word  of  God. 

But  many  seem  to  suppose  that  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  in  not  unchurching  other  denominations  on  the  groimd 
of  rejecting  what  they  believe  respectively  to  be  the  only  scrip- 
turally  sanctioned  form  of  church  government,  are  guilty  of  an 
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amiable  weakness,  and  fall  into  inconsistency,  by  declining  to  fol- 
low out  their  assertion  of  a,  jus  divinum  in  judging  of  others,  to  its 
natural  and  legitimate  consequences.  This,  notion  is  erroneous 
aud  unjust,  as  will  appear  by  attending  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  All  that  is  implied  in  claiming  a  divine  right  for  Presbyte- 
rianism,  for  instance,  is  that  the  person  who  does  so  believes,  and 
thinks  he  can  prove,  that  Christ  has  plainly  enough  indicated  in 
His  word  His  mind  and  will,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Presbyterianism  should  always  and  everywhere  regulate  the 
government  of  His  church.  Prelatists  and  Gongregationalists, 
professing  equally  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  have  formed  a 
different  and  opposite  judgment  as  to  the  true  bearing  and  im- 
port of  the  materials  which  Scripture  furnishes  upon  this  subject, 
and  have  in  consequence  set  up  a  different  form  of  government 
in  their  churches.  This  being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  any  candid  and  intelligent  Presbyterian, 
even  though  holding  the  jus  divinum  of  presbytery,  has  to  charge 
against  them  is  just  this,  that  they  have  mistaken  the  mind  and 
will  of  Christ  upon  this  point,  that  they  have  formed  an  errone- 
ous judgment  about  the  import  of  the  indications  he  Has  given  in 
His  word,  as  to  how  He  would  have  the  government  of  His  church 
to  be  regulated.  And  this,  which  is  really  the  whole  charge,  does 
not,  upon  principles  generally  acknowledged,  afford  of  itself  any 
sufficient  grovmd  for  unchurching  them,  or  for  refusing  to  recog- 
nise and  treat  them  as  Christian  churches.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  adopt  and  to  act  upon  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  any  portion 
of  divine  truth,  anything  which  God  has  made  known  to  us  in  His 
word,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  palliate  this  in  any  instance.  But 
let  the  case  be  fairly  stated,  and  let  the  principles  ordinarily  and 
justly  applied  to  other  errors  be  applied  to  this  one.  There  can 
be  no  possible  ground  for  holding,  that  the  adoption  and  maint&-- 
nance  of  an  error  on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  the  church, 
by  words  or  deeds,  involves  more  guilt,  or  should  be  more  severely 
condemned,  than  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  an  error  upon 
a  matter  of  doctrine  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  that  word ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  nature  of  tlie  subject, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  general  character,  spirit,  tendency, 
and  objects  of  the  Christian  economy,  and  in  the  kind  and  amount 
of  the  materials  of  evidence  which  Scripture  affords  us  for  forming 
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a  judgment  upon  such  questions,  which  indicates  that  errors  in 
r^aid  to  government  should  be  treated  with  less  severity  of  con- 
demnation, and  should  less  materially  affect  the  intercourse  of 
churches  with  each  other,  than  errors  (within  certain  limits)  with 
regard  to  doctrine,  which  are  not  usually  considered  to  warrant 
the  unchurching  of  other  denominations,  or  to  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  them. 

These  grounds  on  which  we  establish  the  unwarrantableness 
and  unfairness  of  the  common  allegation,  that  claiming  a  divine 
right  for  one  particular  form  of  church  government,  implies  the 
unchurching  of  other  denominations  who  may  have  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Scripture  testimony 
upon  this  subject,  apply  equally  to  the  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive principle,  formerly  explained,  of  the  unlawfulness  of  in- 
troducing anything  into  the  government  and  worship  of  the  church 
which  is  not  positively  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  Lutherans  and 
Anglicans  generally  contend  that  this  principle  is  not  taught  in 
Scripture,  and,  on  this  ground,  refuse  to  be  so  strictly  tied  up  in 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  ceremonies  and  regulations.  We 
believe  that,  in  denying  this  principle,  they  have  fallen  into  an 
error  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  Scripture,  and  that 
the  ceremonies  and  regulations  which,  in  opposition  to  it,  they  may 
have  introduced,  are  unlawful,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  But  we 
never  imagined,  that  because  of  this  error  in  opinion,  followed  to 
some  extent  by  error  in  practice,  these  denominations  were  to  be 
unchurched,  or  to  be  shut  out  from  friendly  intercourse,  especially 
as  the  scriptural  evidence  in  favour  of  the  principle,  though  quite 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  our  minds,  is  of  a  somewhat  construc- 
tive and  inferential  description,  and  as  differences  sometimes  arise 
among  those  who  concur  in  holding  it  about  some  of  the  details  of 
its  appUcadon. 

If  these  views,  which  are  in  manifest  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  conunon  sense,  and  with  principles  generally  recognised 
in  other  departments  of  theological  discussion,  were  admitted,  there 
would  be  much  less  disinclination  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the 
Scripture  endence  in  support  of  the  two  principles  which  we  have 
explained,  and  which  form,  we  are  persuaded,  the  only  effectual 
security  for  the  purity  of  church  administration,  and  the  authority 
of  church  arrangements. 

But  there  are,  in  every  age^  some  men  who  seem  anxious  to 
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have  the  reputation  of  being  in  advance  of  all  around  them  in  the 
enlightened  knowledge  of  theological  subjects,  and  who,  with  this 
view,  are  very  desirous  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  implicit 
deference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  great  source  of 
error  in  religious  matters  is,  that  men  do  not  fully  and  honestly 
take  the  word  of  God  as  their  rule  and  standard.  They  may 
profess  to  do  so,  and  they  may  do  so  to  some  extent ;  but  there 
have  been  many  contrivances,  by  which  men  have  laboured  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, while  professing  to  respect  it,  and  have  virtually  set  up 
themselves  or  their  fellow-men  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth. 
Papists  and  Quakers,  Eationalists  and  Traditionalists,  Fanatics 
and  Mystics,  all  undermine  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  substitute  something  else  in  its  room ;  and  the  elements  of  the 
leading  notions  of  these  various  parties,  singly  or  in  combination, 
are  now  in  extensive  operation  amongst  us.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  present  age,  is  the  extent  to  which  these 
different,  and  apparently  opposite,  elements  are  combined  even  in 
the  same  persons,  and  co-operate  in  producing  the  same  result. 
There  are  persons  of  some  influence  in  the  religious  world,  in  the 
present  day,  in  regard  to  whom  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine 
under  which  of  the  heads  above  mentioned  they  might  most  fairly 
be  ranked — ^men  who  seem  to  be  at  once  traditionalists,  rationalists, 
and  mystics,  and  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  combination  of  the 
elements  of  these  different  systems,  set  aside,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  pervert  the  meaning  of  its 
statements,  or,  at  least,  come  far  short  in  turning  the  Scriptures  to 
good  account,  or  in  deriving  from  them  the  amount  of  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  they  are  fitted  and  in- 
tended to  convey. 

It  might  be  a  useful  and  interesting  subject  of  investigation, 
to  bring  out  a  view  of  the  way  in  which  these  different  and  op- 
posite tendencies  are,  in  the  present  day,  combined  in  producing 
error  and  unsoundness,  and  especially  indefiniteness  and  obscurity, 
on  religious  subjects.  The  great  bugbear,  indeed,  now-ardays,  is 
the  inculcation  of  clear  and  definite  doctrines  upon  theological 
topics.  Men  seem  now  quite  willing  to  employ  any  pretence, 
derived  from  any  quarter,  for  discountenancing  definite  and  sys- 
tematic views  of  Christian  truth,  and  for  bringing  back  again  over 
the  church  all  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages.    The 
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I  men  of  pnogpess  in  the  present  day  seem  to  have  resolved  to  gain 
B  distincticm  by  extin^iishing  light,  and  plunging  back  into  dark- 
^kw^ ;  and  they  evidently  liopc  that  in  this  way  they  will  acquire 
^Hbe  pppatatiou  of  being  verj-  advani-ed  and  very  profound. 
^H  In  every  age  since  the  revival  of  letters,  there  has  been  a  class 
^^of  men  who  were  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  from  those 
^^aroond  them  by  going  ahead,  by  turning  aside  from  the  path 
^^nrliich  most  of  their  friends  and  associates  were  pursuing,  and 
^^^■Ltttking  what  they  reckon  a  more  advanced  and  elevated 
P^^Kicm*  What  they  may  happen  to  regard  as  constituting  the 
ailTafiocment  and  elevation  which  minister  to  their  self-com- 
llacencyr  may  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  causes  and  influ- 
But  it  has  not  usually  been  found  very  difficult  to 
something  or  other  which  might  be  made  to  appear 
'advnnoed  and  elevated,  although  it  really  was  not  so  when  tried 
^  by  any  standard  reasonably  and  legitimately  applicable.  In  this 
^■traj,  men  of  a  certain  stamp  have  usually  found  it  easy  enough 
^Vto  get  np  some  plausible  grounds  for  regarding  and  representing 
^r  titemselvea  as  liberal  and  euhghtcned,  and  the  generality  of  those 
arotmd  them  as  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  ;  and  at  present,  the 
groatest  credit  in  thcologicid  matters  is  to  be  gained,  it  scerasj  by 

I  taking  as  little  as  possible  from  Scripture,  by  repudiating  all  clear 
and  definite  views  upon  doctrinal  subjects,  and  by  displaying  a 
"  valantaiy  hamility"  in  striving  to  get  back  to  the  primeval  con- 
ciitioii  of  igDorance  and  obscurity.  This  condition  of  compiu*ative 
igoormioe  and  obscurity  might  be  harmless  and  innocent  before 
orrarB  were  broached  and  controversies  were  waged,  but  it  has 
»S0vr  become  for  ever  unattainable  on  the  part  of  intelligent  and 
odncated  men,  and  if  it  were  attainable,  could  be  re^ilised  only 
ihmagh  a  sinful  refusal  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  God 
has  giw^n  us  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  His  revealed 
wilL  There  is,  indeed,  a  bigotry  which  is  despicable  and  injuri- 
otus  the  bigotry  of  those  who  refuse  to  practise  any  independent 
i  thinking,  who  slavishly  submit  to  mere  human  authority,  who 
1  iMTrer  N-cntur^  to  entertain  the  idea  of  deviating  in  any  point  from 
tbe  beaten  tracks  and  denounce  as  a  matter  of  course  all  who  do 
j  wOf  who  can  wie  only  one  side  of  a  subject,  or  perhaps  only  one 
oorner  of  one  side  of  it,  who  are  incapable  of  forming  a  reason- 
afala  «fltmati;  of  the  ctimparative  importance  of  ilifferent  truths 
and  different  errors,  who  contend  for  all  trutlis  and  denounce  all 
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errors  with  eqnal  vehemence,  who  never  modify  or  retract  their 
opinions,  who  have  no  difficulties  themselves  and  no  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  of  others.  We  meet  occasionally  with  bigots 
of  this  sort,  and  they  are  very  despicable  and  very  mischievous. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  progress,  which  is  creditable  and  praise- 
worthy, exhibited  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with, 
and  reasonably  deferential  to,  the  attainments  of  the  churches  and 
the  achievements  of  the  great  theologians  of  former  times,  who 
can  comprehensively  survey  and  judiciously  estimate  the  past, 
who  can  read  the  lessons  "  of  doctrine,  reproof,  and  correction" 
which  it  is  fitted  to  suggest,  who  are  thus  by  the  study  of  the  past 
qualified  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  and  to  guide  the  course  of 
discussion  in  the  future,  and  who,  while,  it  may  be,  only  confirmed 
by  their  researches  and  meditations  in  the  soundness  of  their  own 
leading  convictions,  have  learned,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  process,  a  larger  measure  of  friendly  forbearance  for  those 
who  differ  from  them.  This  is  a  kind  of  progress  which  should 
ever  be  regarded  with  approbation  and  respect,  and  in  which  all 
of  us,  according  to  our  capacities  and  opportimities,  should  be 
seeking  to  advance.  But  this  is  a  veiy  different  kind  of  thing 
from  the  latitudinarianism  which  finds  its  representatives  in  every 
age,  and  which  at  bottom  is  little  better  than  a  desire  of  noto- 
riety, and  an  affectation  of  superior  wisdom  where  no  superior 
wisdom  exists.  We  believe  that  the  general  run  of  latitudina- 
rians,  or  men  of  progress,  to  be  found  in  eveiy  generation  of  theo- 
logians from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  have  upon  the 
whole  been  as  ignorant,  as  narrow-minded,  and  as  self-conceited,  as 
the  bigots.  We  have  no  respect  for  any  of  the  "  men  of  latitude" 
and  progress  in  the  present  day  regarded  as  theologians ;  we  have 
a  very  decided  conviction,  that  the  leading  views  in  which  the 
generality  of  the  Reformers  concurred,  both  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  Christian  theology  and  the  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  can  be  fully  established  from  Scripture ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly never  shall  be  shaken  in  this  conviction  by  vague  generali- 
ties, high-sounding  pretensions,  or  supercilious  declamation.  But 
we  have  no  wish  to  remain  in  darkness  while  the  light  is  shining 
all  around  us.  And  we  promise  that,  if  Mr  Isaac  Taylor  or 
Dr  Tulloch  will  abandon  the  vague  and  equivocal  declamation 
which  they  have  put  forth  on  this  subject,  if  they  will  plainly  and 
explicitly  declare  what  are  the  Reformation  doctrines  on  theologi- 
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cal  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  which  mnst  now  be  dismissed  as 
untenable,  producing  at  the  same  time  the  detailed  proof  that 
these  doctrines  are  not  sanctioned  by  Scripture  rightly  interpreted 
and  applied,  we  shall  give  them  a  careful  and  deliberate  hearing ; 
and  we  shall  examine  their  statements  witli  the  more  earnestness 
and  respect,  if  they  not  only  refute  the  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  expound  and  establish  a  different  theo- 
logy that  may  be  entitled  to  take  its  place. 

The  really  vital  questions  which  all  men  are  called  upon  to 
solve  as  well  as  they  can,  are  these : — What  ought  we  believe 
concerning  God  and  ourselves,  concerning  Christ  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  concerning  the  church  and  the  sacraments  f  We  have 
long  held,  that  men  who  made  a  thorough  and  adequate,  an  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive,  use  of  the  materials  furnished  by  Scrip- 
ture, would  be  constrained  to  admit,  that  the  true  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is,  in  substance,  what  is  set  forth  in  the  confessions 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  the  most  important  body  of  uninspired 
documents  in  existence.  But  the  subject  is  too  vitally  important 
to  be  set  aside  as  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  farther  investigar 
tion,  and  we  would  not  refuse  to  attend  to  any  feasible  attempt  to 
show  that  these  questions  ought  to  be  answered  in  a  different'way* 

Dr  Tulloch  rejects  the  views  which  the  Reformers  derived 
from  Scripture  upon  these  points.  But  he  has  not  told  us  what 
other  views  Scripture  requires  us  to  adopt,  and  he  has  given  us 
nothing  but  some  dark,  mysterious  hints,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  the  theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation will  not  do  for  the  nineteenth  century.  We  know  some- 
thing of  the  process  by  which  Arminians  and  Socinians,  ration- 
alists and  latitudinarians,  have  laboured  to  show  that  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation  is  not  taught  in  Scripture.  We  are  well 
satbfied  that  nothing  more  formidable  can  be  adduced  against  it 
than  has  been  brought  forward,  consistently  with  an  honest  ad- 
mission in  any  sense  of  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  we 
are  confirmed  in  this  conviction  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most 
learned  modem  German  critics  have  admitted  that  the  apostles 
believed  and  taught  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  while 
they  of  course  refuse  to  believe  anything  so  irrational  upon  the 
authority  of  apostles.  Surely  it  is  high  time  that  Mr  Isaac  Taylor 
should  develop  his  new  "  exegetical  method"  which  is  to  revolu- 
tionise theology,  and  that  Dr  Tulloch  should  unfold  his  ^<  spirit  of 
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interpreting  Scripture,"  which  could  have  "hardly  been  intelli- 
gible to  Calvin,"  but  which,  it  seems,  is  quite  adequate  to  de- 
molish Calvinism.  Whatever  this  mysterious  method  or  spirit 
may  be,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it.  Let  it  be  brought  freely 
out  to  the  open  field  of  conflict,  and  let  it  do  its  best  to  over- 
turn the  theology  of  the  Reformation.  We  have  no  anxiety  about 
the  result. 

One  of  the  worst  passages  in  Dr  Tulloch's  book  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  sketch  of  Luther.  It  is  so  bad  that  we  must  quote  it 
at  length : — 

*'*'  They  were  consiBtent  in  displacing  the  Church  of  Rome  from  its  position 
of  assumed  authority  over  the  conscience,  but  thej  were  equally  consistent, 
all  of  them,  in  raising  a  dogmatic  authority  in  its  stead.  In  favour  of  their 
own  views,  they  asserted  the  right  of  the  private  judgment  to  interpret  and 
decide  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  they  had  nevertheless  no  idea  of  a  really 
free  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Their  orthodoxy  everywhere  appealed  to 
Scripture,  but  it  rested  in  reality  upon  an  Augustinian  commentary  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  displaced  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  but  only  to  elevate  Augustine. 
And  having  done  this,  they  had  no  conception  of  any  limits  attaching  to  this 
new  tribunal  of  heresy.  Freedom  of  opinion,  in  the  modem  sense,  was 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  There  was  not  merely  an  absolute  truth  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  they  had  settled,  by  the  help  of  Augustine,  what  this  truth  was ; 
and  any  variations  from  this  standard  were  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  idea  of 
a  free  faith  holding  to  very  different  dogmatic  views,  and  yet  equally  Chris- 
tian— the  idea  of  spiritual  life  and  goodness  apart  from  theoretical  orthodoxy 
— had  not  dawned  on  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  long  afterwards.  Heresy  was 
not  a  mere  divergence  of  intellectual  apprehension,  but  a  moral  obliquity — a 
statutory  offence — to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  to  be  expiated  by  death. 
It  is  the  strangest  and  most  saddening  of  all  spectacles  to  contemplate  the  slow 
and  painful  process  by  which  the  human  mind  has  emancipated  itself  from  the 
dark  delusion,  that  intellectual  error  is  a  subject  of  moral  offence  and  punish- 
ment, as  if  even  the  highest  expressions  of  the  most  enlightened  dogmatism 
were  or  could  be  anything  more  than  the  mere  gropings  after  God^s  immeasur- 
able truth — ^the  mere  pebbles  by  the  shore  of  the  unnavigable  sea — ^the  mere 
star  dust  in  the  boundless  heaven,  pointing  to  a  *  light  inaccessible  and  full  of 
glory,  which  no  man  hath  seen,  neither  indeed  can  see.*  It  required  the  lapse 
of  many  years  to  make  men  begin  to  feel — and  it  may  still  require  the  lapse 
of  many  more  to  make  them  fully  feel — ^that  they  cannot  absolutely  fix  in 
their  feeble  symbols  the  truth  of  God ;  that  it  is  ever  bursting  with  its  own 
free  might  the  old  bottles  in  which  they  would  contain  it ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, according  to  that  very  law  of  progress  by  which  all  things  live,  it 
is  impossible  to  bind  the  conscience  by  any  bonds  but  those  of  God's  own  wis- 
dom (word)  in  Scripture— «  spiritual  authority  addressing  a  spiritual  subject 
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—a  teacher,  not  of  *  the  letter  which  kiUeth,  but  of  the  Spirit  which  giveth 
life.'"* 

We  have  not  now  space  for  exposing,  as  it  deserves,  this 
lemarkahle  and  significant  passage.  We  can  only  suggest  a  few 
hints  as  to  its  import  and  bearing. 

1.  Dr  Tolloch  makes  the  statement  absolutely  and  without 
qualification,  that  heresy  is  not  a  "  moral  obliquity," — that  it  is  "  a 
daric  delusion  that  intellectual  error  is  a  subject  of  moral  offence 
and  punishment."  Is  this  anything  different  from  what  Warbur- 
ton,  a  century  ago,  denounced  as  "the  master  sophism  of  this 
infidel  age,  the  innocence  of  error  V* 

2.  When  Dr  Tulloch  intimates  his  approbation  of  "  the  idea 
of  a  free  faith,  holding  to  very  different  dogmatic  views,  and  yet 
equally  Christian,"  we  presume  he  just  means,  in  plain  English,  to 
tell  us,  that  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  and  Socinianism,  are  all 
equally  Christian. 

3.  In  this  passage  he  seems  to  confound  or  mix  up  together 
all  interference  with  heresy  or  "intellectual  error"  in  religious 
matters,  whether  by  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  if 
all  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  on  such  grounds,  were  just 
as  unwarrantable  and  offensive  as  persecution,  in  the  shape  of  the 
infliction  of  civil  pains  and  penalties  on  the  ground  of  error  in 
religion.  This  confounding  of  things  that  differ,  was  one  of  the 
leading  artifices  of  the  infidels  and  semi-infidels,  who  discussed 
these  subjects  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  the  Tindals  and 
Collinses,  the  Hoadleys  and  Sykeses. 

4.  Dr  Tulloch  seems  here  to  employ  another  sophism  derived 
from  the  same  not  very  respectable  source,  when,  upon  the 
grounds,  that  creeds  and  confessions  are  human  productions,  and 
of  course  exhibit  indications  of  human  imperfections,  and  that 
they  are  not  fitted  to  serve  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  have 
been  sometimes  applied,  he  would  intimate  that  they  are  of  no 
worth  or  value  whatever,  and  are  not  fitted  to  serve  any  good  or 
osefol  purpose.  His  views  upon  this  point  are  certainly  not 
brought  out  clearly  and  explicitly,  but  what  has  now  been  stated, 
seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  be  the  substance  of  what  he 
intended  to  indicate,  especially  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  quotar- 
tioa.     There  is  a  notion  which  seems  to  be  pretty  prevalent  in 
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the  present  day,  thougli  a3  yet  in  a  somewhat  latent  and  undeve- 
loped forra^  and  which  pr^xluccs  some  sympathy  in  the  minds  of 
many  with  what  i»  said  in  dispara*^enieat  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions. It  is  a  doubt,  at  least,  whether  creeds  and  confessions, 
which  are  to  be  made  terms  of  ministerial  communion,  and,  of 
course,  grounds  of  di\ision  among  churches,  sliould  be  so  long  and 
so  minute  as  some  of  them  are.  We  have  noticed  of  late  some 
indications  of  tins  feeling  in  men  who  are  far  superior  to  the 
vulgar  aversion  to  creeds,  and  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  own  confession.  We  admit  that 
this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  topic  for  diseussiim,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that,  as  distinguished  from  some  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  controversy  about  confessions,  it  has  ever  yet  been  subjected 
to  so  thoi*ough,  deliberate,  and  comprehensive  an  investigation  as 
its  importance  dcsen^cs.  We  have  no  wish  to  encourage  the  rais- 
ing of  a  discussion  upon  this  subject.  But  we  see  sjTnptoms 
which  seem  to  indicate,  that  it  is  hkely  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  churches,  and  it  may  be  well  that  men  should  be 
turning  they*  thoughts  to  it. 

5.  Men  who  arc  familiar  with  the  common  cant  of  latitudina- 
rians,  will  easily  see  that  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  thia^ 
passage,  especially  those  which  speak  of  the  influence  of  Augus^'i 
tine,  and  of  an  "  Augustinian  connnentar>'  of  Scripture,"  are 
intended  to  convey  such  notions  as  these— that  the  Reformera 
derived  their  leading  theological  views,  not  from  the  word  of  God; 
but  from  the  writings  of  Augustine ;  that  they  adopted  Augus- 
tine's views,  not  because  tiiey  had  satisfied  themselves  of  their 
accordance  with  Scripture,  but  from  deference  to  his  authority,  or 
from  some  other  adventitious,  or  accidental,  or,  it  may  be,  ud- 
worthy,  cause ;  that  having  adoj)ted  Augustinian  views  for  some  I 
other  reason  than  tlieir  accordance  with  Scripture,  they  then  did] 
what  they  could  to  bend  and  twist  Scriptui'c  to  the  support  of 
Augustinianism,  and  tliat  in  this  way  they  brought  out  of  Scrip- 
ture what  is  not  to  be  found  there,  what  it  does  not  sanction. 
AH  this  Dr  Tulloch's  statements  seem  to  us  to  imply.  It  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  hira  to  have  openly  and  exjjlicitly 
aaserted  it  But  as  he  has  produced  no  evidence  in  sup|>ort  of 
these  notions,  we  could  only  meet  even  an  assertion  of  them,  by 
a  denial  of  their  truth.  We  assert,  that  the  notions  winch  Dr 
Tnlloch  here  indicates  with  regard  to  the  theological  views  of  the 
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Reformers  are  not  trae,  and  in  flat  contradiction  to  them  we 
assert,  that  the  Reformers  adopted  Augustine's  views  because 
satisfied,  as  the  result  of  careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  thtit 
they  were  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  that  they 
were  right  in  entertaining  this  conviction;  that  they  brought 
out  the  evidence  of  the  scriptural  authority  of  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine  much  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  than  he  himself  had 
done ;  in  short,  that  they  proved  conclusively  and  unanswerably, 
that  Augustinianism  or  Calvinism  is  revealed  to  us  by  God  in  'HS& 
word. 

The  substance  of  what  he  seems  to  allege  here  against  the 
Reformers,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  direct  equally  against 
those  bemghted  men  who  in  this  nineteenth  century  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  themselves  Calvinists.  He  perhaps  thinks  that 
we  too  have  been  led  to  profess  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, not  from  an  intelligent  and  honest  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  but  from  some  adventitious,  irrelevant,  inadequate, 
perhaps  unworthy,  motive  or  influence,  and  that  we  are  pervert- 
ing, or  in  some  way  or  other  misapplying,  the  materials  furnished 
by  Scripture,  in  order  to  procure  support  to  our  opinions.  Dr 
Tulloch  has  no  right  to  expect  that  any  mere  assertion  of  his  on 
such  a  subject  will  carry  much  weight  or  excite  much  feeling. 
But  since  he  has  not  hesitated  to  set  aside  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  the  theology  which  has  generally  been  professed  in 
Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  and  to  do  this 
in  circumstances  which  did  not  admit  of  theological  discussion,  we 
think  it  probable  that  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  bring  forward 
the  grounds  on  which  his  views  upon  this  subject  are  based.  We 
must  presume  after  what  he  has  said,  that  he  is  prepare*!  to  give 
to  the  world  a  detailed  exposure  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformar- 
tion,  a  new  "  Refutation  of  Calvinism."  He  can  scarcely  avoid 
attempting  something  of  this  sort,  and  we  venture  to  assure  him, 
befordiand,  that  he  will  not  succeed. 


LUTHER/ 


It  is  admitted  by  all  Christians  that  the  church  is,  in  some  sense, 
the  organ  and  the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth.  This 
principle,  true  in  itself,  is  very  liable  to  be  abused  and  perverted. 
It  is  perverted  grossly  in  the  hands  of  Komanists,  when  it  is 
represented  as  implying  that  the  church,  as  a  \'isible  society,  has 
virtually  the  same  power  and  authority,  the  same  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, as  its  Master  in  heaven.  The  general  principle  about 
the  church,  understood  in  this  sense,  and  combined  with  the 
assumption  that  the  church  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  the  church 
which  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  pishop  of  Rome  as 
Christ's  vicar,  is  the  foundation  of  the  papal  claims  to  supremacy 
and  infallibility.  The  same  principle  is  also  employed  largely 
to  defend  or  palliate  some  of  the  more  offensive  consequences  of 
these  claims,  and  some  of  the  more  offensive  modes  of  enforcing 
them.  On  the  ground  of  this  identification  of  Cluist  and  the 
church,  the  opponents  of  the  church  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  and  His  vicar  is  held  to  be  entitled  to  deal  with 
them,  so  far  as  he  can,  just  as  Christ  may  deal  with  those  who 
continue  finally  obstinate  and  impenitent  enemies  to  His  cause. 
In  this  way  papists  come  to  subordinate  everything,  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  regard  and  deal  with  their  fellow-men,  to  the  fancied 
honour  and  interests  of  the  church,  and  to  look  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  church  not  as  their  fellow-men,  w^hom  they  are  bound 
to  love,  but  simply  as  the  enemies  of  Christ,  whom  they  are  entitled 
to  injure.  It  is  deeply  engrained  on  the  minds  of  Komanists,  that 
those  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  true  church  forfeit  the 
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ordinazy  rights  of  men  and  members  of  society;  and  that,  especially 
when  they  take  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  opposing  and 
injuring  the  chnrch,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  or  as 
wild  beasts. 

It  is  this  identification  of  the  church  and  its  visible  head,  the 
pope,  with  Christ  Himself,  that  produces  and  accounts  for  that 
extraordinary  subordination  of  everything  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  popeiy;  and  that 
explains  the  persecutions  which  Romanists  have  at  all  times  been 
quite  willing  to  perpetrate.  All  this  may  be  regarded  as  exhibit- 
ing the  natural  and  appropriate  result  of  popish  principles,  and  as, 
in  some  sense,  rather  helping,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
certain  tendencies  of  htmian  nature,  to  palliate  the  cruelties  which 
have  disgraced  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Home.  But  there 
is  an  abuse  of  the  principle  which  has  been  often  acted  upon  by 
papists,  though  not  often  openly  avowed,  and  which  is  altogether 
destitute  of  any  appearance  of  excuse ;  it*  is  that  of  acting  as  if 
it  were  held  that  men  who  oppose  and  resist  the  Church  of  Rome 
not  only  forfeit  thereby  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of  men, 
of  neighbours,  and  of  relatives,  but  lose  all  right  even  to  claim 
that  the  ordinary  rules  of  integrity  and  veracity  should  be  observed 
in  regard  to  them.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  papists 
to  act  as  if  not  only  the  social  and  domestic  affections,  and 
the  duties  connected  with  them,  but  even  the  laws  of  immutable 
morality  were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
This  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  often  acted  upon  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  about 
keeping  faith  with  heretics.  That  decision  was  intended  to  sanc- 
tion the  doctrine  that  heretics,  the  open  enemies  of  the  church, 
have  no  right  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  and  pro- 
mises, and  that  no  pledges  given  to  such  persons  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  scheme  for  promoting 
the  church's  objects.  These  notions  exert  a  constant  and  abiding 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  most  Romanists,  even  of  many  who 
would  shrink  from  embodying  them  in  formal  propositions.  The 
consummation  of  what  is  most  discreditable  in  this  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  some  Jesuit  writers  have  openly  proclaimed 
the  lawfulness  of  putting  forth  deliberate  and  intentional  slanders 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  their  enemies, — a  fact  estabKshed  by 
Pascal  in  the  fif teendi  of  his  ^^  Provincial  Letters,"  and  one  that 
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ought  to  be  remembered  and  applied  in  judging  of  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Romish  controversialists. 

With  such  views  and  impressions  prevailing  among  Homanists, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Reformers,  who  did  so  much 
damage  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  be  treated  with  justice  or 
decency.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a  most  extraordinary  series 
of  slanders  against  the  character  of  the  leading  Reformers,  utterly 
unsupported  by  evidence,  and  wholly  destitute  of  truth  and  plausi- 
bility, were  invented  and  propagated  by  Romish  writers.  Luther 
and  the  other  Reformers  were  charged,  in  popish  publications, 
with  heinous  crimes,  of  which  no  evidence  was  or  could  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  these  accusations,  though  their  falsehood  was  often 
exposed,  continued  long  to  be  repeated  in  most  popish  books. 
With  respect  to  the  more  offensive  accusations  that  used  to  be 
adduced  against  the  Reformers,  a  considerable  check  was  given 
to  the  general  circulation  of  them,  by  the  thorough  exposures  of 
their  unquestionable  fdsehood  which  were  put  forth  by  Bayle  in 
his  Dictionary,  a  work  which  was  extensively  read  in  the  literary 
world.  Papists  became  ashamed  to  advance,  in  works  intended 
for  general  circulation,  allegations  which  Bayle's  Dictionary  had 
prepared  the  reading  pubUc  to  regard,  ydthout  hesitation,  as  de- 
liberate falsehoods,  though  they  continued  to  repeat  them  in  works 
intended  for  circulation  among  their  own  people.  Scarcely  any 
Romish  writers  who  pretended  to  anything  like  respectability, 
'have,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  ventured  to  conunit  themselves 
to  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  grosser  calumnies  which  used  to  be 
adduced  against  the  Reformers.  Some  of  them,  however,  have 
shown  a  considerable  unwillingness  to  abandon  these  charges 
entirely,  and  like  still  to  mention  them  as  accusations  which  were 
at  one  time  adduced,  and  which  men  may  still  believe  if  they 
choose. 

But  while  Romanists  have  now  ceased  wholly  or  in  a  great 
measure  to  urge  the  grosser  charges  which  they  used  to  bring 
against  the  Reformers,  their  general  principles  and  spirit  continue 
unchanged :  the  outward  improvement  in  their  conduct  being 
owing  solely  to  fear  or  policy,  and  not  to  any  real  advancement 
in  integrity  and  candour.  It  is  emphatically  true  of  almost  all  the 
defenders  and  champions  of  popery,  that  they  fear  nothing  but  a 
witness  and  a  judge,  and  do  not  scruple  to  misrepresent  and  slan- 
der their  enemies,  so  far  as  they  think  they  can  do  this  with 
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impmiitj  to  themselYes  and  benefit  to  their  cause.  They  confine 
themselyes  now,  in  a  great  measure,  to  charges  of  a  less  heinous 
nature  than  those  which  before  Bayle's  time  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  adducing,  and  to  charges  which  have  some  appearance  at 
least  of  evidence  to  rest  upon.  But  these  lighter  and  more 
plausible  accusations  are  in  general  almost  as  imfounded  as  the 
others.  Protestants,  of  course,  do  not  regard  the  Reformers  as 
either  infallible  or  impeccable.  They  believe  that  most  of  them 
held  views,  upon  some  points,  more  or  less  erroneous,  and  that  all 
of  them  gave  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  stained  with  the 
common  infirmities  of  humanity.  But  they  regard  them  as  men 
who  were  specially  qualified  and  raised  up  by  God  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  own  cause,  for  bringing  out  the  buried  truth 
and  reforming  the  corrupted  church,  who  were  guided  by  God*s 
word  and  Spirit  to  views,  in  the  main  accurate,  of  the  leading 
prindples  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  who,  in  the  habitual  tenor  of 
their  lives,  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  of  acting  under  the 
influence  of  real  religion  and  genuine  piety.  Believing  this  con- 
cerning the  Reformers,  Protestants  feel  it  to  be  both  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  defend  them  from  the  assaults  of  adversaries, 
and  especially  to  refute  any  thing  that  may  seem  to  militate 
against  the  truth  of  the  statement  now  given,  of  what  they  believe 
as  to  the  general  character  and  position  of  these  illustrious  men. 

The  great  general  position  which  Romanists  are  anxious  to 
establish  by  all  they  can  collect  against  the  Reformers,  from  their 
writings  or  their  lives,  from  their  sayings  or  their  doings,  is  this, 
that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  God  would  employ  such  men  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  special  work  for  the  advancement  of  His 
gracious  purposes.  In  dealing  with  this  favourite  allegation  of 
Romanists,  Protestants  assert  and  undertake  to  prove  the  follow- 
ing positions : — 1st,  That  the  allegation  is  irrelevant  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  controversy  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  standard  of  the  written 
word ;  2d,  That  the  allegation  is  untrue, — in  other  words,  that 
there  is  nothing  about  the  character  of  the  Reformers  as  a  whole 
which  renders  it  in  the  least  unlikely  that  God  employed  them  in 
His  own  special  gracious  work ;  and,  3d,  That  the  general  princi- 
ple on  which  the  allegation  is  based  can  be  applied  in  the  way  of 
retort,  with  far  greater  effect,  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protes- 
tants, by  establishing  these  three  positions,  effectually  dispose  of 
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the  Eomish  allegation.  It  is  with  the  second  of  them  only  that 
we  have  at  present  to  do,  and  even  on  it  we  do  not  mean  to 
enlarge. 

Eomanists  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  every  expression 
from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  bring  forward  every 
incident  in  their  lives,  that  may  be  fitted — especially  when  they 
are  all  presented  nakedly  and  in  combination — to  produce  an  un- 
favourable impression  as  to  their  motives  and  actions.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  work,  they  are  usually  quite  unscrupulous 
about  the  completeness  of  their  quotations  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  facts,  and  in  this  way  they  sometimes  manage  to  make  out, 
upon  some  particular  points,  what  may  appear  to  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  readers  to  be  a  good  case.  In  dealing  with  the 
materials  which  papists  have  collected  for  depreciating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Reformers,  and  thus  establishing  the  improbabiUty 
of  God  having  employed  them  as  His  instruments  in  restoring 
divine  truth,  and  in  reforming  the  church,  there  are  three  steps  in 
the  process  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  and  discriminated,  in 
order  to  our  arriving  at  a  just  and  fair  conclusion : — 

1st,  We  must  carefully  ascertain  the  true  facts  of  the  case  as 
to  any  statement  or  action  that  may  have  been  ascribed  to  them  or 
to  any  one  of  them ;  and  we  will  find,  in  not  a  few  instances,  that 
the  allegations  found  in  ordinary  popish  works  on  the  subject  are 
inaccurate,  defective,  or  exaggerated, — that  the  quotation  is 
garbled  and  mutilated,  or  may  be  explained  and  modified  by  the 
context, — or  that  the  action  is  erroneously  or  unfairly  represented 
in  some  of  its  features  or  accompanying  circumstances. 

2d,  When  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are  once  ascertained,  the 
next  step  should  be  to  form  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  what 
they  really  involve  or  imply,  taking  into  account,  as  justice  de- 
mands, the  natural  character  and  tendencies  of  the  men  indivi- 
dually, the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  the  influences 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  general  impressions  and  ordinary  standard  on 
such  subjects  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived. 

3d,  There  is  a  third  step  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of  the  common  popish  charges  against  the  Reformers, 
and  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  which  they  wish  to  de- 
duce from  them,  viz.,  that  we  should  not  confine  our  attention  to 
their  blemishes  and  infirmities,  real  or  alleged,  greater  or  smaller^ 
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but  take  a  general  view  of  their  whole  character  and  proceedings, 
embracing,  as  far  as  we  have  materials,  all  that  they  felt,  and  said, 
and  did,  and  endeavour  in  this  way  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
what  were  their  predominating  desires,  motives,  and  objects,  of 
what  it  was  that  they  had  really  at  heart,  and  of  what  was  the 
standard  by  a  regard  to  which  they  strove  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct. 

A  careful  application  of  these  obviously  just  and  fair  principles 
will  easily  dispose  of  the  materials  which  papists  have  so  assidu- 
ously collected  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  character  of  the 
Reformers,  and  convince  every  intelligent  and  honest  inquirer, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  leading  men  among  them  who  has 
not,  with  all  his  errors  and  infirmities,  left  behind  him  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  evidence,  so  far  as  men  can  judge  of  their  fellow- 
men,  that  he  had  been  bom  again'  of  the  word  of  God  through 
the  belief  of  the  truth,  that  he  had  honestly  devoted  himself  to 
God's  service,  and  that  in  what  he  did  for  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  he  was  mainly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  to  secure  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men. 

But  Romanists  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  misrepre- 
sented and  calumniated  the  Reformers.  Many  have  sympathised 
with  and  abetted  the  efforts  of  Romanists  to  damage  the  character 
of  the  Reformers,  who  had  not  the  palliation,  such  as  it  is,  which 
they  can  plead  of  avenging  the  damage  done  to  their  church,  and 
who  seem  to  care  nothing  about  Popery  and  Protestantism  as  such. 
What  Dr  M^Crie  said  of  John  Knox  holds  equally  true  of  the 
other  Reformers,  and  has  been  perhaps  more  fully  realised  in  the 
case  of  those  of  them  who  exerted  a  still  wider  and  more  com- 
manding influence : — 

"  The  incTcaae  of  infidelity  and  mdifference  to  religion  in  modem  tilhes, 
eBpectally  among  the  learned,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  swell  the 
tide  of  prejudice  against  our  Reformer.  Whatever  satisfaction  persons  of  this 
description  may  express  or  feel  at  the  Reformation  from  popery,  as  the  means 
of  emancipating  the  world  from  superstition  and  priestcraft,  they  naturally 
despise  and  dislike  men  who  were  inspired  with  the  love  of  religion,  and  in 
vhoee  plans  of  reform  the  acquisition  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
literature,  held  a  subordinate  place  to  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity."* 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  an  infidel  or  semi-infidel  declaimer 
•Lireo/Knox,y.3b7,    6th  Ed. 
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against  bigotry  and  intolerance,  however  insignificant,  who  has 
not  attempted  something  smart  about  "  Calvin  burning  Servetus," 
Both  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr  Macaulay  have  sunk  to  the  level 
of  rounding  off  a  sentence  in  this  way.  And  Luther,  from  his 
peculiar  position  and  history,  and  from  his  special  weaknesses  and 
infirmities,  has  furnished  veiy  copious  materials  to  so-called  Pro- 
testant, as  well  as  to  Popish,  calumniators.  A  combination  of 
circumstances  has  had  the  effect  of  late  years  of  bringing  out,  in 
this  country,  from  different  classes  of  writers,  a  good  deal  of 
matter  fitted  and  intended  to  damage  the  character  of  the  Re- 
formers. Those  who  laboured  long  to  un-Protestantise  the 
EngKsh  Church  before  they  left  it  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were,  of  course,  anxious  to  depreciate  the  Reformers ;  and  New- 
man and  Ward,  who  are  now  both  Romanists,  did  what  they 
could  in  this  way.  Moehler,  a  Romish  divine  of  learning  and 
ability,  whose  Symbolism  has  been  much  commended  and  read, 
has  laboured  skilfully  to  excite  strong  prejudices  against  the  theo- 
logical views  of  the  Reformers,  and  has  succeeded  all  the  better 
because  of  the  appearance  of  candour  and  moderation  which  he 
presents,  as  compared  with  the  generality  of  popish  controversial- 
ists. Mr  Hallam,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  was  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  but  having  only  a 
very  partial  acquaintance  with  their  works,  and  not  being  able,  as 
he  candidly  enough  admits,  to  understand  much  of  their  theology, 
he  very  seriously  misrepresents  them,  and  especially  Luther. 
Hallam's  great  learning,  accuracy,  and  impartiality  upon  general 
and  ordinary  topics,  are  universally  admitted ;  but  he  was  veiy 
imperfectly  acquainted]  with  the  writings  of  the  Reformers ;  and 
experience  seems  to  afford  abimdant  evidence  that  men  may  be 
candid  and  impartial  on  most  questions  of  a  historical,  political, 
and  Uterary  kind,  and  yet  be  strongly  prejudiced  on  religious  sub- 
jects. This  we  believe  to  be  the  case  with  Mr  Hallam,  while,  as 
might  be  expected,  his  depreciatory  criticisms  upon  the  Reformers 
and  the  Reformation  are  now  triumphantly  quoted  by  Popish  con- 
troversialists as  the  concessions  of  "  an  eminent  Protestant  autho- 
rity." And,  lastly.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  reputation  stands 
80  deservedly  high  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  erudition,  has 
thought  proper  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  indulge  in  some 
attacks  upon  the  character  of  the  Reformers,  first  in  an  article  in 
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the  Edmhurgh  Review*  for  1834,  on  the  Admission  of  Dissenters 
"to  English  Um\^rslties ;  and  again,  in  1843,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
controversy  about  the  appointment  of  pastors,  wliieh  produced  in 
tluit  year  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  consequence  of  these  things,  the  late  lamented  Archdeacon 
Hare  undert<:»ok  the  defence  of  Luther  in  a  very  elaborate  and 
Jldniirabltj  dissertation,  bearing  the  fonn  of  a  note  to  his  work  on 
the  **  Mission  of  the  Comforter,*'  published  in  1846.  In  this  note, 
marked  by  tlie  letter  W,  which  extended  to  above  300  pages, 
Mr  Hare,  with  great  ability,  with  admirable  schohu*8hip,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  defended  Luther  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  Hallam,  Newman,  Ward,  MiX'hler,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  Soon  after,  Sir  William  published  his  still 
incomplete  edition  of  the  works  of  Reid,  with  notes  and  supple- 
woenttury  dissertations,  and  subjoined  to  it  an  advertisement,  dated 
November  1846,  in  which  he  promised  to  publish  soon,  and  pre- 
Tioualy  to  any  other  work,  a  production  entitled,  **  Contributions 
tomttxis  a  True  History  of  Luther  and  the  Ijutherans.  Part  L, 
OQotaining  notice  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hare  and  liis 
Polemie*"  These  "  Contributions"  have  not  yet  appeared ;  but 
in  1852,  Sir  William  gave  to  the  world  "Discussions on  Philosophy 
ami  Litcruture,  Education  and  L^niversity  Reform,"  in  which,  in 
JVpabliBhing  the  article  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  containing  hia 
on|^iuil  ftttack  upon  Luther,  he  added  to  it  some  notes,  taking 
**  notion  of  Archdeacon  Hare  and  his  Polemic,"  Mr  Hare  had 
been  leqoested  by  many,  who  were  satisfied  and  dehghted  with 
hii  defence  of  the  Reformers,  to  publish  his  note  as  a  separate 
work,  and  accordingly,  after  the  publication,  in  1852,  of  hia 
**  C'Ontest  with  Rome,"  which  we  regard  as  upon  the  whole  the 
ableit,  aod,  in  sume  respects,  tlic  most  valuable  of  his  wurka,  his 
tniM^  we  believe,  was  chiefly  occupied,  amid  the  interruptions  of 
dBcltning  health,  in  preparing  materials  for  subjoining  to  his 
of  Luther  abundant  proofs  and  illustrations,  w4th  an 
of  Sir  William's  recent  notes. 

It  lA  a  great  loss  to  theological  literature  that  Mr  Hare's  health 
and  Uf*^  were  not  spared  to  enable  him  to  complete  this  work, 
Tke  "  Vinilication  of  Luther,"  published  nearly  a  year  ago,  soon 
after  Ittf  death,  and  now  lying  before  us,  is  merely  a  revised  re- 
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publication  of  the  note  W  in  the  "  Itlission  of  tlie  Comforter," 
though  forming  by  itself  a  goodly  8vo.  All  tlmt  was  available  of 
wLat  lio  bad  been  preparing  for  the  new  edition  is  the  mere  refer- 
encca  to  above  80  notes,  wbicb  we  have  no  doubt  would  have 
contained  a  t.i*eaAUJ'e  of  interesting  and  valuable  materials.  Sir 
William*s  notes  to  his  Discussions  do  not  Ciiotain,  or  pi-ofess  to 
contain,  the  evitlence  of  his  most  offensive  charges  against  Luther 
— charges  made  nine  years  before^evidence  which  he  has  been 
repeatedly  challenged  to  proiluee.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
a  grand  theological  display,  abounding  in  blunders,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Ajssiu:"ance,  Sir  William's  new  matter  consists  chiefly  of  an 
attack  upon  Mr  Hcire.  Mr  Hai^e  might  very  easily  have  repelled 
and  retorted  Sir  William's  charges  against  him,  without  prcxlucing 
any  great  amount  of  valuable  matter ;  hut,  from  the  number  and 
character  of  the  references  which  have  been  preserved  and  pub- 
lished, there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  notes  would  have  been  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  talents  and  gcholarshipy  and  of  his 
many  nol)le  and  beantifni  qualities  of  character.  We,  therefore, 
deeply  lament  that  he  was  not  spared  to  complete  this  work,  while 
we  estimate  veiy  highly  what  he  has  done,  and  regai*d  his  **  Vindi- 
cation of  Luther"  as  a  ver}'  valuable  contribution  to  theological 
literature,  and  an  important  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  that 
Protestant  evangelical  tnith  which  Luther  was  honoured  to  be 
the  great  instnnnent  of  reviving. 

We  believe  that  on  some  important  points  Mr  Hare's  doctrinal 
views  were  defective  and  erroneous ;  but  be  had  certainly  imbibed 
very  thorougldy  botli  the  genera!  spirit  and  the  specific  theology  of 
Luther*  He  was  finnly  estalilishcd,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, in  Lutlier^s  great  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church, — > 
the  dcK'trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  His  cordial  appreciation 
of  this  great  dix*truie,  and  liis  hearty  love  and  esteem  fur  Luther, 
whose  qualities  as  a  man  were  in  many  respects  so  very  different 
f rt)Ui  his  own,  are  among  the  things  which  satisfy  tliose  who  know 
him  only  from  bis  writings,  that  he  lived  by  faith  on  tlie  Son  of 
God,  that  he  hail  a  claim  to  the  love  of  all  Christ's  people  for  the 
truth's  sake  that  was  in  him  ;  while  he  combined,  in  no  orilinary 
degree,  almost  all  those  claims  to  respect  and  affection  which  are 
inferior  only  to  this  one.  We  are  convinced  that  Mr  Hai'e's  n> 
putation,  like  Dr  Arnold's,  ^ill  grow  and  extend  after  his  death^ 
and  that  even  those  who  differed  most  widely  from  some  of  his 
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doctriojd  views^  will  be  more  and  more  persuaded  that  Jiis  eai'ly 
death  was,  humanly  speaking,  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Mr  Hare' s  thorough  knowledge  of  Luther,  and  cordial  affection 

him,  atlmirably  fitted  him  for  dcfeutling  the  Refonner  from 
the  numerous  attacks  whicli  have  recently  been  made  ufion  him 
from  a  variety  of  quarters.  We  do  not  say  that  all  that  he  lias 
^rritten  in  \'indication  of  Luther  is  charactensed  by  strict  impar- 
Uality  and  by  rigid  accuracy.  Love  may  operate  in  perverting 
men's  judgments  as  well  as  hatred.  But  stili  love  is  the  right 
itate  of  mind  to  cherish  in  fonning  a  judgment  of  our  fellow-men, 
and  iifi  presence  i^ill  pervert  the  judgment  much  less  widely,  and 
much  le^s  injuriously,  than  the  op[K)site  feeling.  In  regard  to 
many  subjects,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prevalence  of  love 
io  tlie  heart  is  necessar)^  to  forming  a  sound  and  accurate  judg- 
ment :  and  the  character  f>f  the  KefMnnei*s  is  one  of  the  subjects 
to  isikkh  tins  obsenatiou  applies,  ill*  Hai'c'a  love  to  Luther  has 
or  two  occasions  led  him  to  judge  more  favourably,  or 
Itfss  unfavourably,  of  Luther's  conduct  than  jK^rhaps  a 
of  Uie  whole  circumstances  would  wan-ant,  and  to  soften 
or  filttr  over  aome  of  his  rash  and  offensive  expressions.  But  while 
tiiis  may  be  conceded,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  his  representation 
df  tlio  chaiscter  and  opinions  of  Luther  is  immeasurably  ntore 
just  and  accurate  than  that  given  by  his  opponents ;  and  that  in 
hiji  **  polemic''  with  them,  he  has  established  a  most  decided  su- 
pmoritj* 

These  is  a  great  deal  about  Luther's  character  and  history  to 
forth  admiration  and  love ;  while  there  is  also  a  good  deal 
htm  to  afford  an  excuse  to  those  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
whether  as  papists  or  on  some  other  gromid,  are  disposed  to  regard 
htmi»*  '  *      '    **'ii?*.     With  many  high  and  noble  endow- 

laeitta,  <•  and  grace,  both  of  head  and  heart,  which 

in  mmj  wepecU  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  great  work  to  which 
he  was  csdled,  and  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
church  and  tlie  world,  tliere  were  some  shorteomings  and  ilraw- 
hAcica  both  about  his  understanding  and  hm  temperament ;  the 
ind  -lis  of  which  have  afforded  many  plausible 

to  I  ind  have  occasioned  corresponding  annoy« 

mud  difficoJty  to  his  friends. 

Luther  occupifd  a  i  and  exerted  an  influence  in  the 

hiHury  of  the  church,  uj  ^  ther  manifw^ted  a  character,  well 
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fitted  to  secure  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  who  arc  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  Christian  tinith,  or  qualified  to  appreciate  ^ 
what  is  noble,  magnanimous^  fearless,  and  disinterested.  We  have  H 
abundant  e\idence  of  his  continuing  to  retain  the  common  infir- 
mities  of  human  nature,  atrgravatcd  in  some  respects  by  the  sjstem 
in  which  he  had  been  originally  etkicated,  by  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  the  age  and  countrj'^  in  winch  lie  Hved,  and  tlie  induences 
to  which,  after  he  commenced  the  work  of  Keformation,  he  was 
8ubjectx?d ;  but  we  have  also  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
deep  piety,  of  Im  thorough  devotedness  to  God's  ser\'ice,  of  lus 
habitual  walking  with  God,  and  living  by  faith  in  the  promises  of 
Ilis  word.  No  one  who  surveys  Luther*s  history  and  writings, 
and  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  estimate  of  what  piety  is,  caa 
cntertiiin  any  doubt  upon  this  point. 

The  leading  service  wliich  Luther  was  qualified  and  enabled 
to  render  to  the  church,  in  a  theological  point  of  view,  was  the 
imfolding  and  estabhshing  the  great  doctrine  of  justification^ ^J 
wdn*ch  for  many  ages  had  been  grossly  corrupted  and  per\^ert€jd  l^M 
and  bringing  the  truth  upon  this  subject  to  bear  upon  the  exposure  ^* 
of  many  of  the  abuses,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  prevailed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  engrossment,  to  a  large  extent,  witll 
this  great  doctrine,  combined  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
mind,  led  him  to  view  almost  every  topic  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  its  relation  to  forgiveness  and  }>eace  of  consciencje,  to  grace  and 
merit;  and  thus  fostered  a  certain  tendency  to  exaggeration  and 
extravagance  in  hb  doctrinal  statements.  Besides  this  defect  in 
Luther's  theology,  giving  it  something  of  one-sidedness,  he  had 
some  features  of  character  which  detract  from  the  weight  of  his 
statements,  and  from  the  deference  to  which  othenvise  he  might 
have  appeared  entitled,  and  which  we  feel  disposed  to  accord  to 
such  a  man  as  Calvin,  He  was  naturally  somewhat  prone  to  in 
dulge  in  exaggerated  and  paradoxical  stiitements,  to  press  points 
too  far,  and  to  express  them  in  unnecessiirily  strong  and  repulsiv 
terms.  And  this  tendency  ho  sometimes  majiifests  not  only  in 
speaking  of  men  and  actions,  but  even  in  theological  discussions. 
He  was  not  characterised  by  that  exact  balance  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  by  that  just  and  accurate  percejition  of  the  whole  relations 
and  true  importance  of  things,  and  by  that  power  of  carefully  and 
precisely  embodying  in  words  just  what  he  himself  had  delibcratelTJ 
concluded,  and  noUiing  more,  which,  in  some  men,  have  so  stro 
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a  tendency  to  persuade  us  to  give  ourselves  up  to  their  guidance, 
under  a  sort  of  intuitive  conviction  that  they  will  not  lead  us  often 
or  far  astray  from  the  paths  of  truth.  In  Luther's  works,  with  a 
great  deal  to  admire,  to  interest  and  impress,  we  often  stumble 
upon  statements  which  remind  us  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard, 
that  we  must  exercise  our  own  judgment,  and  not  follow  him 
blindly  wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us.  The  leading  defects 
of  his  character  may  be  said  to  be, —  1st,  The  impetuosity  of  his 
temperament,  leading  often  to  the  use  of  exaggerated  and  intem- 
perate language,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing ;  though,  as 
has  been  frequently  and  truly  remarked,  very  seldom  leading  him 
into  injudicious  or  imprudent  actions,  amid  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  involved  :  and,  2d,  A  certain  species  of  presumption 
or  self-confidence,  which,  putting  on  the  garb  of  better  and  higher 
principles,  sometimes  made  him  adhere  with  great  obstinacy  to 
erroneous  opinions,  shutting  his  understanding  against  everything 
that  could  be  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  them ;  and  made 
him  indulge  sometimes  in  rather  ridiculous  boasting.  The  result 
of  all  these  qualities  was,  that  he  has  left  many  statements  of  an 
intemperate  and  exaggerated  description ;  which  have  afforded  a 
great  handle  to  his  enemies,  and  which,  when  collected  and  set  off 
by  being  presented  in  isolation  from  accompanying  statements  and 
circumstances,  and  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  uncomfortable  impression. 

And  tlien  consider  how  this  extraordinary  man,  of  so  peculiar 
a  mental  character  and  general  temperament,  was  tried  and  tested. 
lie  occupied  a  very  singular  position,  and  was  subjected  to  very 
peculiar  influences.  He  was  tried  in  a  very  unusual  measure,  with 
almost  everj-thing  fitted  to  disturb  and  pervert,  to  elevate  and  to 
depress,  with  fears  and  hopes,  with  dangers  and  successes.  Let  it 
be  further  remembered,  that  of  this  man,  who  was  so  constituted 
and  so  circumstanced,  there  have  been  preserved  and  published  no 
fewer  than  about  2300  letters,  many  of  them  private  and  con- 
fidential effusions  to  his  friends;  and  that  a  great  deal  of  his 
ordinary  conversation  or  table  talk  has  been  recorded  and  trans- 
mitted to  us,  without  our  having  any  good  evidence  of  its  being 
accurately  reported. 

It  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  be  easy  to 
produce  many  rash,  extravagant,  inconsistent,  and  indefensible 
Myings  of  Luther.    And  if,  notwithstanding  the  tests  to  which  h«| 
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has  been  subjected,  be  still  stands  out  as  nnqnestionablj  a  man  of 
high  religious  principle,  of  thorough  and  disinterested  devotedness 
to  God's  service,  and  of  many  noble  and  elevated  qualities, — all 
which  most  even  of  his  depreciators,  except  the  Popish  section  of 
them,  will  probably  concede, — ^how  thoroughly  base  and  despicable 
is  it  in  any  man  to  be  grasping  at  opportunities  of  trying  to 
damage  his  character  and  influence,  by  collecting  and  stringing 
together  (perhaps  exaggerating  and  distorting),  his  rash  and  in- 
consistent, or  it  may  be  extravagant  and  offensive,  sentiments  and 
expressions.  Papists,  of  course,  are  labouring  in  their  proper 
vocation  in  trymg^perfas  aut  nefas,  to  damage  Luther's  character. 
Popish  controversialists  are  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  conscience,  and 
every  manly  and  honourable  feeling,  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  ;  and  Tractarians,  following  in  their  footsteps,  have  imbibed 
a  large  portion  of  their  spirit. 

Of  Mr  Hare's  "  Vindication  of  Luther,"  about  90  pages  are 
devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  Tractarian  attacks  upon  him  by 
Newman  and  Ward,  who  have  since  joined  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
about  40  to  an  exposure  of  a  popish  attack  upon  him  by  Moehler ; 
and  the  remaining  170  pages  are  occupied  with  an  answer  to  the 
assaults  of  "  the  great  Protestant  authorities,"  Mr  Hallam  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Newman  had  attacked  Luther  only  incidentally,  and  some- 
what cautiously,  in  his  book  on  "  Justification ;  and  though  he 
is  convicted  of  several  misrepresentations  of  Luther^s  opinions, 
he  is  upon  the  whole  let  easily  off.  Newman  had  spoken  slight- 
ingly of  Luther,  as  not  being,  like  Augustine,  a  father  of  the 
church,  but  merely  the  founder  of  a  school.  This  has  given 
occasion  to  Mr  Hare  to  indite  the  following  very  fine  and  striking 
passage  • — 

"  But  though  Luther  was  not  what  waa  technically  termed  a  father,  and 
could  not  be  so,  from  the  period  when,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  waa  or- 
dained that  he  should  be  bom,  yet  it  has  pleased  God  that  he,  above  all  other 
men  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  should,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  be 
a  father  in  Christ's  church,  yea,  the  human  father  and  nourisher  of  the  spiri- 
tual life  of  millions  of  souls,  for  generation  after  generation.  Three  hundred 
years  have  rolled  away  since  he  was  raised,  through  Christ's  redeeming  graodi 
from  the  militant  church  into  the  triumphant ;  and  throughout  those  three 
hundred  years,  and  still  at  this  day,  it  has  been  and  is  vouchsafed  to  him,<~ 
and  so,  Grod  willing,  shall  it  be  for  centuries  to  come, — that  he  should  feed  the 
children  of  half  Germany  with  the  milk  of  the  gospd  by  fats  Catechism ;  thai 
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»ali0uld  supfJy  the  poor  and  simple,  yea,  and  ^U  daases  of  hk  countrymen^ 
wtiTtls  wb^srewith  to  commjend  their  souls  to  (lod  wheo  they  rise  from  their 
mud  when  they  lie  down  in  it ;  that  in  his  words  they  Bhould  invoke  a 
blcoiJig  ajjon  their  daily  meak,  and  oflFer  up  their  thanks  for  them ;  that  with 
ha  itining  hyinns  they  ghould  kindle  and  pour  out  their  devotion,  both  in  the 
■olmm  ASKinbly  and  in  the  sanctuary  of  every  family,  that  by  his  German 
words,  through  the  blessed  fniit  of  hia  bbours,  they  should  daily  and  hourly 
ttrengthcn  and  enlighten  their  hearts,  and  bouIb,  and  minds,  with  that  Book  of 
life  in  which  i)od*a  mercy  and  truth  have  met  together,  Hia  righteouroeBB  and 
pr»c«  have  kisBed  each  other,  and  are  treasured  up  for  the  edification  of  man- 
kind unto  the  end  of  the  world.  If  this  is  not  to  be  a  father  in  Christ's  church, 
I  know  not  what  is.  Nay,  more,  hia  spiritual  children  are  not  confined  to  his 
own  country*  The  word  of  truth,  which  he  was  sent  to  preach,  has  sounded 
Ihm  latid  to  landf  and  was  heard  in  our  land  abo,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
hooM  of  cor  forefathers,  for  the  purification  of  the  church,  and  for  the  guiding 
of  mmilterless  souls  away  from  a  vain  confidence  in  the  works  of  the  flesh,  to 
m  liruig  tnm  in  their  Saviour."  * 

Mr  Ward's  iwsjiult^,  ori^nally  published  in  the  BAiuh  Critte^ 
WbA  aflwnvards  colk'utL'd  in  his  lKH.»k  entitknl  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
CIniJrh,''  are  likewise  based  chiefly  upon  Luther's  doctrine  of 
justificiilaon,  wliich  is  p-ossly  niisrepresented,  in  order  to  afford 
nuilemb  for  accusing  him  of  Antiuomianisnu  Mr  Ward  is  con- 
cltwin^ly  c<)nvi<'te<l  of  gross  incompetency  and  unfairness,  nay,  of 
bitter  Apiteu  But,  really,  the  allegation  that  Lather  was  an  And- 
nooiiaii  i«  so  thf>roiighly  c<»ntraflictcd  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
wri^ngs^  and  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  is  so  utterly 
dnititDtc  of  all  evidence,  except  some  rash,  iinliecoming,  and 
ffiOiggciiitiKl  Btatementa  about  the  law,  the  real  meaning  of  which 
is  cri'idont  enough  to  eveiy  candid  intjuirer,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  neceaary  to  dwell  upm  thl^  topic. 

Air  Hallani'8  attack  upon  Luther  rests  cliiefiy  upon  the  same 
l^iaieral  pround,  and  is  directed  to  show  that  he  has  made  states 
mimt)^  of  an  Antinomian  tendency.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
tlitfl  jmbject  has  more  the  appearance  of  honest  ignorance  than 
Mr  Wanl's.  He  is  certainly,  as  Mr  Hare  hai?  proved,  and  as 
todrcHi  Ik*  himself  acknowledges,  vciy^  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
IjOfh<»rV  w*>rks.  He  is  also,  from  whatever  cause,  pretty  strongly 
]  '  iinst  hijii*     He  plainly  enough  indicates  that  he  had 

W'li  ^^Mijf^Wiat  influenced,  in  juil^ng  of  Luther,  by  the  reg- 
ions  of   Bossuet ;    and    as    this    is   a  topic  to  which 
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we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  advert,  in  pointing  out 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  obligations  to  the  great  popish  cham- 
pion, we  quote  an  interesting  passage  from  this  section  of  the 
Vindication : — 

"  An  explanation,  however,  of  this,  and  of  much  more,  seems  to  be  a£forded 
hj  the  first  sentences  in  Mr  Hallam's  remarks  on  Luther :  ^  It  would  not  be 
just,  probably,  to  give  Bossuet  credit  in  every  part  of  that  powerful  delinea- 
tion of  Luther^s  theological  tenets,  with  which  he  begins  the  History  of  the 
Variations  of  Protestant  Churches.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  polemical  eloquence, 
is  so  splendid  as  this  chapter.  The  eagle  of  Meaux  is  there  truly  seen,  lordly 
of  form,  fierce  of  eye,  terrible  in  his  beak  and  claws.  But  he  is  too  determined 
a  partisan  to  be  trusted  by  those  who  seek  the  truth  without  regard  to  persons 
and  denominations.  His  quotations  from  Luther  are  short,  and  in  French. 
I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  to  verify  the  references.'  Mr  Hallam,  who 
here  and  elsewhere  expresses  such  fervent  admiration  for  Bossuet *s  eloquence, 
says  of  Luther's  Latin  works, — *  Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness,  their 
inelegance,  their  scurrility,  their  wild  paradoxes  that  menace  the  foundations 
of  religious  morality,  are  not  compensated,  so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  them  extends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteness,  and  still  leas 
i)y  any  impressive  eloquence.'  To  me,  I  own,  in  the  face  of  this  mild  verdict, 
Luther, — ^if  we  take  the  two  masses  of  his  writings,  those  in  Latin  and  those 
in  his  own  tongue,  which  display  different  characters  of  style,  according  to 
the  persons  and  objects  they  are  designed  for,  in  the  highest  qualities  of 
eloquence,  in  the  faculty  of  presenting  grand  truths,  moral  and  spiritual  ideas, 
clearly,  vividly,  in  words  which  elevate  and  enUghten  men's  minds,  and  stir 
their  hearts  and  control  their  wills, — seems  incomparably  superior  to  Boesuet ; 
almost  as  superior  as  Shakspeare  to  Racine,  or  as  Ullswater  to  the  Serpentine. 
In  fact,  when  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  I  have  felt  at  times  as  if  I  were 
passing  out  of  a  gorgeous,  crowded  drawing-room,  with  its  artificial  lights  and 
dizzying  sounds,  to  run  up  a  hill  at  sunrise.  The  wide  and  lasting  effect  which 
Luther's  writings  produced  on  his  own  nation  and  on  the  world,  is  the  best 
witness  of  their  power. 

"  I  should  not  have  touched  on  this  point  unless  it  were  plain  that  Mr 
Hallam's  judgment  on  Luther  had  been  greatly  swayed  by  the  *■  Histoire  des 
Variations.'  It  is  somewhat  strange,  to  begin  one's  account  of  a  man  with 
saying  that  *  it  would  not  he  just  ^  probably  ^  to  give  credit  in  every  part'  to  what 
a  determined,  able,  and  not  very  scrupulous  enemy  says  of  him,  writing  with 
the  express  purpose  of  detecting  all  possible  evU  in  him  and  his  cause.  In 
truth,  what  could  well  be  less  just  than  this  supererogatory  candour  ?  In  no 
court  of  law  would  such  an  invective  be  attended  to,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced.  Mr  Hallam  says  he  had  failed  in  several 
attempts  to  verify  the  references.  If  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  probably 
have  found  that  the  passages  cited  are  mostly  misrepresented.  How  far  the 
misrepresentation  is  wiUul  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  pronounces.  Bossuet's 
mind  was  so  uncongenial  to  Luthcr^s,  so  artificial,  so  narraw,  sharing  in  the 
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njitioDa]  incapacity  for  seeing  anything  except  through  a  French  eye-glass; 
his  conception  of  Faith,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere,  was  so 
meagre,  so  alien  from  Luther's ;  and  the  shackles  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
church  so  disqualified  him  for  judging  fairly  of  its  great  enemy ;  that  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  any  amount  of  misunderstanding  in  him  when  he  came 
forward  as  an  adyocate  in  such  a  cause.  Still,  however  fiercely  the  *  eagle  of 
Meaux'  may  have  desired  to  use  his  beak  and  claws,  he  might  as  well  have 
pecked  and  clawed  at  Mount  Ararat  as  at  him  whom  God  was  pleased  to  endow 
with  a  moimtain  of  strength,  when  He  ordained  that  he  should  rise  for  the 
support  of  the  church  out  of  the  flood  of  darkness  and  corruption. 

*^  Here,  as  the  assertion  I  have  made  concerning  Boesuet's  misrepresenta- 
tions should  not  be  made  unsupported  by  proofs,  I  will  cite  two  or  three  ex- 
amples, showing  how  the  quotations  from  Luther,  which  in  his  pages  seem 
very  reprehensible,  become  innocent  when  viewed  along  with  the  context  in  their 
original  home.  Nor  shall  these  examples  be  culled  out  from  the  six  books 
employed  in  the  attack  on  Luther.  They  shall  be  taken  from  the  first  sections 
of  that  attack ;  thus  they  will  better  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  on.*'* 

This  is  followed  up  by  what  is  certainly  very  conclusive  proof 
that  both  Bossuet  and  ISlr  Hallam  have  put  forth  some  gross  mis- 
representations of  Luther's  sentiments. 

Mr  Hallam  and  Mr  Ward  are  about  equally  incompetent  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  Luther's  theological  views;  but  Mr 
Hallam  is  much  the  more  fair  and  honest  of  the  tv\^o.  !Mr  Ward 
labours  to  collect  evidence  from  all  quarters  against  Luther,  and 
Mr  Hare  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches : — 

'*  The  evidence  which  Mr  Ward's  learning  has  collected  in  this  matter,  is  a 
quotation  taken  from  the  English  translation  of  *Audin's  Life  of  Luther;' two 
quotations  from  the  English  translation  of  '  Mochler's  Symbolik ;'  a  quotation 
from  an  article  of  his  own  in  the  British  Critic^  which  appears  there  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  French  translation  of  Mochler  ;  and  certain  extracts 
from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  recent 
schism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A'erily,  a  formidable  array  of  witnesses, 
picked  out  with  a  due  recognition  of  the  judicial  maxim,  that  secondhand 
testimony  is  to  be  rejected !  To  one  point,  however,  they  do  bear  conclusive 
tfcstimony,  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  volume,  namely,  to  Mr 
Ward's  utter  incompetency  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  any  question  relat- 
ing to  the  German  Reformation,  "f 

The  quotations  from  Audin  arc  not  of  much  importance  ;  but 
3Ir  Hare  subjects  to  a  thorough  scrutiny  the  materials  which 
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Ward  has  borrowed  from  Moehler  and  Sii*  Willi<im  Hamilton  ; 

and  the  mvestigation  of  these  tilings  forms  the  most  imjwrtaiit 
portion  of  his  Vimlication.  Moehlers  S^Tnholism  has  been  so 
much  praiscnl  of  late,  having  been  even  pronoimccd  to  be  the 
most  fonnidable  attack  on  Protestantism  since  the  time  of  Bossnet, 
that  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  something  of 
the  general  character  of  this  work,  and  of  the  answers  it  hms 
called  forth.     On  these  points  Mr  Hare  writes  as  follows  : — 


*^  Here, — Etfi  Mocbler  s  work  has  been  tnuifilabcd  iuto  Englisk,  as  it  has 
been  much  bepnused  by  our  Bomanisers,  and  has  evideutljr  excrvbed  a  great 
deal  of  influence  among  tbem^  and  as  it  is  well  calculatctl  to  foster  most 
deluaive  prt'judices  agamet  Ibe  Reformation,  and  in  favour  of  tlie  Church  of 
Home,  ia  reoden  prepared  by  vieionB  about  the  glories  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
who  are  ready  to  regard  the  Protestant  charchea  as  outcast*  from  the  f>ale  of 
Christianity,  because,  through  whateTcr  cause,  they  have  adopted  a  different 
form  of  government, — let  me  be  aJlowcd  to  remark^  that,  able  ajs  the  Symhilik 
certainly  is,  considering  the  cause  it  has  to  maintain,  and  plausible  as  it  must 
tteedi  aeem  to  such  as  have  nothing  more  than  a  superficial  aoquaintanoe  with 
the  topics  wkioh  it  discnBBtt,  still,  in  addition  to  the  erron  already  spoken  of, 
its  value  io  the  seri-ic^  of  truth  is  destroyed  by  two  pervading  fallacies.  In 
the  idrst  place,  while  the  author's  professed  object,  as  is  intimated  by  his  title, 
is  to  compare  the  Protestant  Sjrmbolical  Books  with  those  of  the  Kumi&b 
church,  in  order  ic  ascertain  and  examine  the  doctrinal  antitheses  between 
tliem,  bo  soon  finds'out  that  if  he  coniines  himself  to  these  deMberate  dogma- 
tical expressions  of  doctrine  be  shall  not  be  able  to  make  out  a  case ;  the>re* 
fore  he  scrapes  together  all  sorts  of  paesagce,  not  merely  out  of  profeGsedJy 
dogmatical  treatises — which,  under  certain  restrictions,  wo^dd  be  allowable— 
but  out  of  occasional  pamphlets,  out  of  sermons,  out  of  private  letters,  nay, 
«ven  out  of  Luther's  *  Table  Talk,'  to  kindle  and  fan  an  odium  which  he  can- 
not otherwise  oxcite.  Yet  it  is  plain  tlu^t  such  a  procetlure  can  only  mislead 
and  dupe  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  great  subject' matter  of  the  contro- 
veny  ;  which  is  not,  whether  such  and  such  individual  Protestanta  may  not 
at  times  have  written  extravagantly  or  un^ulviisedly,  but  is  instituted  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  the  body  of  truth  set  forth  by  each  church  in  the 
solemn  confeaaion  of  its  faith.  Strange,  too,  it  may  seem,  that  the  thought 
of  the  •  Lettres  Provinciates'  did  not  come  across  him,  and  warn  him  of  the 
tremendous  retribution  he  might  provoke.  Moreover,  after  he  has  thus  craftily 
shifted  the  whole  ground  of  the  contrast,  so  that,  while  it  is  nomioally 
between  the  symbolical  deckrations  of  doctrine  recognised  by  the  opposite 
churches,  in  heu  of  the  Protestant  symbolical  declarations,  he  is  continually 
•lipping  in  whatever  errors  he  can  pick  up  in  the  most  tri\'ial  writings  of  the 
Reform^s,  sjid  thoe  too  not  seldom  aggravated  by  gross  misrepreMOitfttioi^ 
this  does  not  content  him  :  a  like  trick  must  be  played  with  the  other 
As  the  one  side  Is  degraded  below  the  reality,  the  other  is  exalt«d 
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abovie  iU  Tlje  tiHacy  spoken  of  above,  in  p.  32,  rims  tiuowgh  the  whole  book. 
The  opposition  of  the  Befonnera  is  represeoted  as  having  beeti  directed  not 
agiinat  the  groes  comiptiona  and  errora  which  jjrevailed  when  they  began  the 
flonflict,  but  against  the  modified  cxpoation  of  Romi&h  doctrine,  drawn  up 
with  mjch  singukr  adroitness  at  the  aemi-feformation  of  Trent :  nay,  even  thia 
ii  ciuji  refined  and  i^iritualised  by  the  interpolation  of  views  belonging  to  the 
llMiology  and  philoeophy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
WoodaQd  at  tiiat  Moehler'e  work  should  imjxjse  on  such  readers  as  do  not  see 
Umntgh  these  fallacieiB,  but  BU])p06e  iiis  repreHeutatious  of  the  opposite;  parties 
tobecomsct. 

"  Yet  its  inflnenoe  ought  to  have  been  exploded  long  ago.  Fop  never  in  the 
illistory  oi  oontroTerBics  was  there  a  completer  victory  than  that  gained  by 
Iho  duUDpions  of  Protestant  tnith  who  repHed  to  it.  Indeed,  the  attack,  in- 
ttoul  of  being  injtiriouB,  was  eminently  beneficial  to  the  German  Protestants. 
It  l«d  them  to  examine  the  foundations  of  their  strength,— to  bring  out  the 
divine  annotir  of  truth  stored  up  in  the  writings  of  the  iMormera.  Among 
tba  MxmwetB  which  Moehler  called  forth,  eome,  whicli  are  highly  spokeu  of, — 
Sot  tostanoe^  UengBtenbcrg^s  and  Mai'heineke*&^I  hiive  not  seen  ;  but  the  two 
that  I  have  read  are  triumphant.  That  by  Nitzsch  is  a  masterly  assertion  and 
?iiidication  of  the  great  I'rotestaiit  principles  which  Moehler  aasaUed,  and  its 
OihB  and  dignified  tone  and  spirit,  its  philosophic  power  and  deep  Christian 
irisloin,  render  it  one  of  the  noblest  among  polemic^  works.  Baur,  on  the 
Oll&ir  haod^  takes  up  his  Herculean  club  and  smashes  Moehler  s  book  to  atoms. 
ly  superior  to  his  adTCrsary,  through  his  vast  learning  and  won- 

il  dUee&ic  |uwer,  he  pursues  him  through  Eophism  after  sophism,  unravels 

^hShcf  alt«r  faUacy,  and  strips  off  mis-statement  after  mis-statement,  till  be 

Wiroi  Um  at  last  in  a  condition  of  pitiable  nakedneeB  and  forlornness.     In 

OTffvnU  of  Hanr's  other  works,  the  Hegelian  predominates  over  the  ChriBtian, 

Id  tbe  gntA  disparagement  and  sacrifice  of  Christian  truth ;  and  his  criticism 

ot  late  yean  become  extravagantly  deetructiye :  even  in  his  answer  to 
fcNfhler,  his  philosophy  at  times  is  too  obtrusiTe.    But  his  vindication  of  the 
doctfista  of  the  Itefonnation^  and  his  exposure  of  the  Tridentine  faUaciea,  as 

as  of  Hoiihhsr^s,  is  complete/'  * 

MoSlilcr  has  prtKluced  and  given  prominence  to  what  is  cer- 
the  wonst  and  most  offensive  passages  that  has  yet  been  found 
l#iithvr ;  and  Mr  Hare  has  careiiilly  considered  it,  and  conclu- 
ttrely  defended  it, — ^not  certainly  from  the  charge  of  great  rashness, 
,  and  olTensiveness,  in  point  of  phniseolngy,  but  from 
It  Hie  woi"ds,  taken  by  themselves,  seem  at  first  view  to 

it,  viat*,  of  em1x)d>nng  a  deliberate  exliortation  totlie  pnictice 
itmniyndity.  As  thia  will  pn:)bably  continne  for  some  lime  to 
a  favottrito  topic  of  invective  with  Romanists  and  Komaui&ci'Sy 
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it  is  proper  that  we  should  give  some  general  idea  of  the  point, 
while  we  must  refer  to  the  Vindication  for  particulars.*  The 
passage  from  Luther,  as  given  in  the  English  translation  of 
Mochler's  Symbolism  f  is  this  :  "  Sin  lustily  (pecca  fortiter),  but 
be  yet  more  lusty  in  faith,  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  who  is  the 
conqueror  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  the  world.  Sin  we  must, 
so  long  as  we  remain  here.  It  suffices,  that  through  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  God,  we  know  the  Lamb  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  From  Him  no  sin  will  sever  us,  though  a 
million  times  in  a  day  we  should  fornicate  or  conunit  murder.'* 
Tlie  question  here  naturally  occurs.  To  whom  was  this  startling 
statement  addressed  ?  And  it  is  no  unimportant  point  in  Luther^s 
defence,  that  these  words  form  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Melancthon,  in  L521,  when  Luther  was  li\ing  in  concealment 
in  the  Wartburg.     Mr  Hare  refers  to  this  topic  in  this  way : — 

"  Verily  it  does  seem  here  as  though  hell  were  casting  up  its  spray  into 
heaven.  Still,  after  our  ample  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  words  may 
be  mi8rej)re8ented,  and  after  the  thousand  thousand  proofs  afforded  by  Luther*g 
writings  and  life  that  he  did  know  something  of  the  gospel,  we  will  not  be 
disheartened.  At  all  events,  we  will  try  to  make  out  what  these  awful  words 
can  mean, — to  whom  they  can  have  been  said, — for  what  purpose.  Were  they 
said  to  Simon  de  Montfort  when  he  marched  against  the  Albigcnses  ?  or  to 
Alva  when  he  entered  on  his  government  in  the  Netherlands?  or  to  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes?  or  to  poor  Mary,  when  she  mounted  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edward?  Were  they  a  dram  administered 
to  Charles  IX.  and  to  Catherine  of  Medicis  on  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew  ?  or 
a  hilltt  doux  sent  to  Charles  II.  during  the  progress  of  his  conversion  ?  or  were 
they  a  motto  written  up  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition  ?  or  can  it  be  that 
Luther  was  once  engaged  in  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Munzer?  or  with 
Alexander  VI.  ?  No ;  but  to  Melancthon,  of  all  men  that  ever  lived  1  Not  to 
Munzer ;  not  to  Alexander  VI. ;  not  to  Leo  X. ;  not  to  Clement  VII. ;  but  to 
Melancthon  1  A  strange  person,  truly,  to  choose  as  the  confidant  of  such  a 
doctrine, — as  the  recipient  of  such  an  exhortation  I  The  tempter,  against 
whom  Luther  so  often  battled,  must  for  once  have  gained  complete  possession 
of  him,  and  turned  him  into  an  instrument  for  destroying  the  soul  of  his 
younger  friend. "J 

!^^r  Hare  then  proceeds  to  show,  from  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  which,  and  the  objects  for  which,  the  letter 
was  written,  and  from  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  train  of  thought 
that  runs  through  it,  how  it  was  that  Luther  came  to  use  such 
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word^  without,  of  course,  having  had  the  remotest  intention  of 
teaching  that  sin  was  a  hght  matter,  or  encouraging  Melancthon 
to  commit  it.  We  must  refer  to  the  Vindication  for  the  details  of 
all  this,  but  we  will  quote  the  concluding  passage  : — 

"  Now  in  the  passage  of  Luther  which  we  are  considering,  the  real  ofifen- 
STenesB  lies  in  the  monstrous  exaggeration  of  the  language.  The  indignation 
bestowed  upon  him  might,  indeed,  have  heen  bestowed  most  deservedly  upon 
the  truly  atrocious  and  blasphemous  proposition  whereby  the  venders  of  indul' 
gences,  whom  he  assailed,  tried  to  lure  purchasers  for  their  trumpery, — Venias 
papales  tantaa  essCy  ut  solvere  possint  hominem,  etiamsi  quis  per  impossible  Dei 
Genitricem  violasset.  Such  a  proposition  is  indeed  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man  ;  yet  this  doctrine,  which  Mr  Ward  might  well  caU  too  bad 
for  the  devils^  the  flagitious  hierarchy  encouraged ;  or  at  least  they  would  not 
repress  and  condemn  their  emissaries  for  proclaiming  it,  even  when  called 
upon  and  earnestly  implored  to  do  so.  Luther's  proposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  fundamentally  true  ;  his  words  render  it  probable  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  David's  crimes ;  the  addition  of  millies^  millies^  as  everybody  acquainted 
with  his  writings  will  recognise  at  once,  is  a  mere  Lutheranism.  Most  readers 
will  remember  his  answer  to  Spalatin,  with  regard  to  the  ad\4cc  of  his  friends, 
who  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  venturing  to  Worms,  that  even  if  there 
were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  house-tops^  still  he  would 
go  tkither.  So,  again,  in  his  grand  letter  to  the  Elector  from  the  Wartburg, 
when  he  declares  his  resolution  of  returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  says  he  will  not 
be  withheld  by  fear  of  Duke  George.  This  I  know  full  tcell  of  myself  if  affairs 
«<  Leipsic  were  tn  the  same  case  as  now  at  Wittenberr/^  I  would  ride  thither  even 
tkomgk  (your  Electoral  Grace  must  forgive  my  foolish  speech)  it  were  to  rain 
pure  Duke  Georges  for  nine  days^  and  each  one  of  them  were  nine  times  more 
furious  tkan  this.  These  instances  are  notorious  ;  a  multitude  of  similar  ones 
might  be  dted  from  Luther^s  writings,  especially  from  those  belonging  to  this 
critical  period  of  his  life,  when  all  his  powers  were  stretched  beyond  themselves 
by  the  stress  of  the  conflict.  To  our  nicer  ears  such  expressions  may  seem  in 
bad  isiBte.  Be  it  so.  When  a  Titan  is  walking  about  among  the  pigmies,  the 
earth  seenos  to  rock  beneath  his  tread.  Mount  Blanc  would  be  out  of  keeping 
in  Regent's  Park ;  and  what  would  be  the  outcry  if  it  were  to  toss  its  head 
and  shake  oflf  an  avalanche  or  two  ?  Such,  however,  is  tlie  dulness  of  the 
elementary  powers,  they  have  not  apprehended  the  distinction  between  force 
and  violence.  In  like  manner,  when  the  adamantine  bondage  in  which  men's 
hearts,  and  souls,  and  minds  had  been  held  for  centuries,  was  to  be  burst,  it 
was  almost  inevitable  that  the  power  which  was  to  burst  this  should  not  mea- 
■nre  its  movements  by  the  rules  of  polished  life.  Enismus  did  so  ;  Melancthon 
did  80 :  but  a  thousand  Erasmuses  would  never  have  efTected  the  Reformation ; 
nor  would  a  thousand  Melancthons,  without  Luther  to  go  before  him  and  to 
animate  him,*'* 
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We  now  proceed  to  cDasidcr  Sir  William  Hamilton's  attacks 
upon  Lnther  and  the  other  lieformei-s.  These  !Mr  Hare  has  ex- 
posed fully  and  \vitli  severity — great,  but  not  greater  thjin  they 
desei've.  8ir  William  entered  uj)on  the  work  of  assailing  the 
character  of  the  Kefonners  spontaneously  and  without  calL  In 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1834,  on  tlie  Atknisiiiou  of 
Dissenters  to  English  Univei-sities,  he  laid  hold  of  an  excuse  for 
making  the  averment,*  "  That  there  is  hardly  an  ubnoxioas  doo 
trine  to  h\:  found  among  the  modem  Lutherans  (the  Kationalista)i 
which  ha.s  not  its  warrant  and  example  in  the  writings  of  Luther 
liimself  f*  and  proceeded  to  establish  this  position  by  what  he  calls 
a  "hasty  anthology  of  some  of  Lnther  s  opinions^  and  in  his  oum 
words  J  literaUif  translated.*^  He  then  gives  quotations  from 
Lutlier,  under  the  tlnree  heads  of  specidative  theolog}',  practical 
theologv'j  and  bibhcal  criticism.  Under  the  first  head,  his  quota- 
tions consist  Old}/  of  four  short  passages  upon  the  one  subject  of 
the  procedure  of  God  in  reganl  to  sin  and  sinners.  Under  the 
second^  he  merely  gives  some  extracts  from  a  single  document| 
setting  forth  the  grtnin<ls  un  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  gave 
their  consent  to  the  Ltmdgi*ave  of  lle^se  marrj-iiig  a  second  \^'ife, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  be  continued  to  live  with  the  first.  Ho 
has  tims  brought  fonvanl  only  one  tojiie  under  the  head  of  s]>ecu* 
lative  theolog)',  and  only  one  topic  under  the  head  of  practical 
theology.  And  on  neither  of  these  two  topics  can  it  be  said  that 
the  modem  Lutherans  follow  the  "  warrant  and  exmnple  in  the 
■\\Titings  of  Luther  himself/'  though  it  vi^'ds  professedly  to  establish 
ihU  that  Sir  Wiliiam  collected  his  "hasty  antliologj'."  Nine 
years  afterwards — at  the  era  of  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland — Sir  William  published  a  piuuphlet  on  the  election  of 
pastors,  entitled,  "  Be  not  Schismatics,  he  not  Martyrs  by  Mistake; 
a  Demonstration  that  the  principle  of  non-intmsion,  so  far  from 
being  fnmiamental  in  the  Chmrh  of  Scotland,  is  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  and  every  other  Presbyterian 
Church  Establishment."  In  this  pami>blet  he  again,  without  any 
provocation,  ai*sailed  the  character  of  the  Reformers,  though  this 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  election  of  pastors  than  ^rith  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  into  English  universities.  In  tins  ]>amph- 
let,  indeed,  he  retracted  the  charge  wldch,  nine  years  before,  in 
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the  Edinburgh  Review^  he  had  brought  against  the  Reformers  in 
cotmection  ^-ith  the  Landgrave's  second  luamage,  thut  tliey  were 
guilty  in  that  affair  of  a  "  skulking  compromise  of  all  professed 
principle/*  Bat  he  retracted  this  charge  only  to  substitute  another 
ID  it^  nxim, — \iz.,  tliat  they  approved  of  jKjlygamy  as  good  and 
JaH'f  ul^  nny,  that  they  wished  to  have  polygamy  sanctioned  by  the 
ci%'ii  laWy  and  did  something,  though  unsuccessfidly,  in  ortier  to 
Iffin^  about  this  result.  ^Vnd  to  this  new  funn  of  the  chai'ge  under 
the  head  of  j>ractieal  thcolog}^,  he  added  the  offensive  allegation, 
that  LiUtlier  pabUcly  preached  in  recommendation  of  incontinence, 
liclalter}',  and  incest.  As  some  of  these  charges  against  Luther 
liaid  not  been  bix>ached  before  by  any  of  his  opponents,  it  will  be 
|nrojier  to  gr%  e  the  veiy  teims  in  which  they  wei-e,  for  the  first 
tiuu>,  promulgiited  to  the  world,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at 
Editiburgh,  in  the  year  of  grace  1843 1 — 

^*  Look,  then,  to  tbo  great  ant^jor  &nrl  the  great  guide  of  the  great  religioiia 
ntotttticai  itseH, — to  Lutbor  aad  Mekacthon ;  even  they^  great  and  good  as 
tli*7  both  irere,  would,  had  they  boeu  permitted  bj  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
lo  €MRy  Uieir  trheological  specuktions  into  practice,  hAve  introduoed  a  state 
cf  tfaiagB  irittdi  everf  Christian  of  every  deouminatiou  will  now  confem, 
woahl  not  only  have  turned  the  Reformation  into  a  cone,  but  have  eabverted 
•n  Uiat  ti  most  flacr»l  by  moral  and  religious  law. 

^  katmg  other  poinU  of  papal  discipline,  the  zeal  of  Lntfacr  waa  rouaed 
■ybitwt  eccleMnatical  cdibecy  and  monastic  towh  ;  and  whither  did  it  carry 
hln?  Not  oontcmt  to  reaaon  against  the  institution  within  natural  limits  and 
groondii,  hia  fenour  led  him  to  deny  explicitly,  and  in  every 
tlie  esi*toDoe  of  chastity,  aa  a  physical  impooibiUty, — h^d  him  pub- 
He^  lo  |t«Mk  (and  who  crer  preodied  with  the  energy  of  Lnther !)  inconti- 
adnliery,  tnoest  even,  as  not  only  allowable,  but,  if  practised  under  the 
rvguiatioiifl  which  he  himself  lays  down,  unobjectionable^  and 
fmiaeworthy.  The  epidemic  spread, — a  fearful  disaolutioo  of  manners 
tkfvi^hoat  the  aphere  of  the  Reformer's  influence  was,  for  a  aeason,  the 
nsiilt.  The  ardour  of  the  boisterous  Luther  infected,  among  othere^ 
\  ifce  aacetic  and  timorouj*  Melancthon,  Polygamy  awaited  only  the  per- 
kn  of  the  civil  mler  to  be  promulgated  as  an  article  of  the  Iteformatioa ; 
bad  thie  permission  not  been  significantly  refused  (whilst,  at  the  same 
\  thr  efkidemic  in  Wittenberg  was  homoeopathically  alleviated,  at  least,  by 
amilar  but  more  violent  access  in  Munster),  it  would  not  liave  been  tho 
of  tlie  fathers  of  the  Reformation  if  Christian  hberly  has  remained  ]&m 
tliao  Mahometan  license.  As  it  waa,  polygamy  waa  never  abandoned 
hf  liUicr  Lather  or  If  dancthon  ns  a  religious  speculation ;  both,  in  more  than 
1  ii^gk  instance,  aecorded  the  formal  sanction  of  their  authority  to  its 
irho  were  above  the  law ;  and  had  the  civil  prudence 
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of  the  imprudent  Henry  VIH.  not  reetrained  him,  Bensnal  despot  as  he  waa, 
from  carrying  their  spontaneous  counsel  into  effect,  a  plurality  of  wives 
might  now  have  been  a  privilege  as  religiously  contended  for  in  England 
as  in  Turkey."* 

**  I  do  not  found  merely  or  principally  upon  passages  known  to  Bossuet, 
Bayle,  etc.,  and,  through  them,  to  persons  of  ordinary  information.  These,  I 
admit,  would  not  justify  all  I  have  asserted  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
doctrine  preached  by  Luther. 

^*I  do  not  found  my  statement  of  the  general  opinion  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  favour  of  polygamy  on  their  special  allowance  of  a  second  wife 
to  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  or  on  any  expressions  contained  in  their  ConsiHum 
on  that  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  that  Consilium,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given,  may  be,  indeed  always  have  been,  adduced  to  show 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Landgrave,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  eternal  principle 
to  temporary  expedience.  The  reverse  of  this  I  am  able  to  prove,  in  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  testimonies  by  them  to  the  rehgious  legality  of  polygamy,  as 
a  general  institution,  consecutively  downwards  from  their  earUest  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures  and  other  purely  abstract  treatises.  So  far,  therefore, 
was  there  from  being  any  disgraceful  compromise  of  principle  in  the  sanction 
accorded  by  them  to  the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  only, 
in  that  case,  carried  their  speculative  doctrine  (held,  by  the  way,  also  by 
Milton)  into  practice ;  although  the  prudence  they  had  by  that  time  acquired 
rendered  them,  on  worldly  grounds,  averse  from  their  sanction  being  made 
pubhcly  known.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  correct  this  general  mistake  touch- 
ing the  motives  of  these  illustrious  men,  because  I  was  myself,  on  a  former 
occasion,  led  to  join  in  the  injustice.'*  f 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  and  with  such  a  case  before  him, 
that  ^li  Hare  prepared  and  published,  in  1846^  liis  elaborate  and 
most  valuable  Note  in  defence  of  Luther  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Mission  of  the  Comforter,"  and  revised  it  for  republication 
in  a  separate  form  previously  to  his  death  in  1855,  notwithstanding 
Sir  William's  threat  of  an  answer  in  1846,  and  his  attempt  at  self- 
defence,  or  rather  at  retaliation,  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Discussions," 
published  in  1852.  When  a  man  in  Sir  WiUiam's  position  comes 
for^vard  ultroneously,  and  witliout  call  adduces  such  charges  as 
these  against  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers,  he  must  lay  his 
account  with  his  allegations  being  narrowly  scrutinised,  and  his 
evidence,  if  he  produce  any,  being  carefully  sifted.  Sir  William's 
acknowledged  eminence  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  erudition, 
gives  a  certain  influence  to  any  thing  he  may  choose  to  aver,  and 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  such  statements  as  those  we  have 
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qnoted  from  him  should  be  scrutinised  with  care,  and,  if  found 
erroneous,  exposed  with  all  plainness. 

The  facts,  that  Sir  William  brought  forward  such  charges, 
couched  in  such  a  tone  and  spirit,  first  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  English 
universities,  and  then  again,  nine  years  after,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
non-intrusion,  or  the  election  of  pastors,  indicate  very  plainly  a 
certain  animus  with  respect  to  the  men  so  assailed :  which  is  not 
disproved  by  his  calling  Luther  and  Melancthon  "  great  and  good 
men ;"  and  by  his  assuring  us*  that,  "  so  far  from  disliking  Luther, 
we  admire  him  with  all  his  aberrations  (for  he  never  paltered  with 
the  truth),  not  only  as  one  of  the  ablest,  but  as  one  of  the  best 
of  men."  On  the  same  page  where  this  profession  occurs,  Sir 
William  has  made  the  following  statements  about  the  Refocmer, 
— statements,  it  should  be  noticed,  pubhshed  for  the  first  time  in 
1852: — "Luther  was  betrayed  into  corresponding  extravagances 
by  an  assurance  of  his  personal  inspiration;  of  which,  indeed,  he 
was  no  less  confident  than  of  his  ability  to  perform  miracles.  He 
disclaimed  the  pope,  he  spumed  the  church,  but,  varying  in  almost 
all  else,  he  never  doubted  of  his  own  infallibility T  The  man  who 
made  these  statements  knows,  and  every  man  who  has  ever  read 
an^-thing  concerning  Luther  knows,  that  in  1545,  the  year  before 
his  death,  the  great  Reformer  wrote  a  preface  to  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  which  began  with  these  words : — "  I  have  long  and 
earnestly  resisted  those  who  wished  my  books,  or  rather  the  con- 
fusions of  my  lucubrations,  to  be  published ;  both  because  I  was 
unwilling  that  the  labours  of  the  ancients  should  be  covered  up 
by  my  novelties,  and  the  reader  hindered  from  reading  them,  and 
because  now,  by  God's  grace,  there  are  many  methodical  books, 
among  which  the  Commonplaces  of  Philip  excel,  by  which  the 
theologian  and  the  bishop  may  be  beautifully  formed,  especially 
since  the  sacred  Scriptures  may  now  be  had  in  almost  every 
language ;  while  my  books,  as  the  want  of  method  in  the  events 
occasioned  and  necessitated,  are,  indeed,  but  a  rude  and  indigested 
chaos,  which  it  is  not  easy  now  even  for  myself  to  bring  into 
order.  Induced  by  these  considerations,  I  wished  all  my  books  to 
be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion,  that  there  might  be  room  for 
better  ones."     This  preface  also  contains  the  following  state- 
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raents : — **  Bnt,  before  all  tilings,  I  l^esoech  the  pioiis  roador,  and 
I  beseech  him  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  that  he  would 
read  these  pnxhietians  with  jutlgmcnt^  nay,  \\'ith  raueh  compa.s- 
sion  ;'*  "  I  narrate  these  things,  excellent  reader,  for  this  reason, 
that,  if  you  are  about  to  read  my  little  works,  you  may  ix-inember 
that  I  have  been  one  of  those  who,  as  Augustine  writes  of  hiuiself, 
have  made  progress  by  writing  and  teat^hing,  an<l  tliat  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  from  nothing  suddenly  become  great,  though 
they  liavc  done,  or  tried,  or  ex|>crienced  nothing,  hut  ivitii   one 
glance  at  Scripture  exhaust  its  whole  spirit,"     Sir  William  kiiowa 
that  in  the  same  year,  1545,  Melancthon,  with  Luther  s  consent, 
jjublished  a  collection  of  the  "Disputations  or  Projjosition^,''  put 
fortli  and  discussed  l>y  him  in  the  theological  school  at  Witteu- 
brrg^  fi*om  1519  to  1545;  and  that  Luther  ^vrote  a  preface  to 
them,  which  began  'with  these  words ; — "  I  |>ermit  these  '  Disputa- 
tions or  Prt^positioiis'  of  mine,  handled  from  the  beginning  of  my 
cause  in  opposition  to  the  papacy  and  the  king<lom  of  the  Sophists, 
to  Im?  published,  chiefly  in  order  that  the  greatness  of  the  cause, 
and  the  success  therein  di%'inely  gi'anted  to  me,  may  not  exalt  me# 
For  in  these  is  clearly  shown  my  ignominy, — that  is,  my  weakness 
and  ignorance,  which  led  me  at  first  to  try  the  matter  with  the 
greatest  fear  and  tn^mbling." 

Sir  William  knows,  and  even  "  persons  of  ordinary  informa- 
tion'* know,  that  innumerable  statements,  similar  in  substance  and 
spirit  to  what  have  been  quoted  from  these  two  prefaces,  are  found 
in  Luther's  writings ;  and  yet,  knowing  all  this,  he  ventures  to 
aasert,  that  Luther  had  "an  assurance  of  his  personal  inspiration, 
and  ^' never  doul»ted  of  Ins  own  infallibility,"  Every  one  knows, 
that  on  some  occasions  Luther  showed  a  doggefl  obstuiacy  in 
maintaining  errors,  and  an  unwarranted  confidence  that  they  were 
tniths,  and  that  he  occasionally  talked  about  himself  in  a  style 
that  s<jmewhat  resembled  presumptuous,  self-complacent  boasting. 
Sir  William,  we  daresay,  coukl  easily  produce  a  copious  antholo^ 
of  this  sort.  But  this  would  be  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  tiiith  of 
the  charge,  that  Luther  "  was  assured  of  his  jiersonal  inspiration^*' 
and  *^  never  doubte^l  of  his  own  infallibility,"  even  though  it  were 
not  contradicted  by  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  by  many 
others  of  similar  im])ort.  These  passages  conclusively  disjiro>-e 
the  charge,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  alleged  that  they  were  altogetlier 
hypocritical,  and  expressed  feelings  which  Luther  never  onteiw 
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tttiiod ;  and  no  human  being  but  a  thorough-bred  papist  could  be 
bt88  cnongh  to  believe  this. 

The  adduction  of  this  baseless  charge  against  Luther,  and  tlie 
adduction  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  18oi2,  six  jears  after  ^Ir  llare 
liad  exposed  the  charges  of  1834  and  1843,  must  satisfy  every 
intellipent  man,  that  Sir  Willianis  statements  about  the  character 
qf  the  Reformer  arc  entitled  to  no  weight  or  deference,  and  ought 
to  be  peceivcnl  with  the  strongest  suspicion. 

Sir  WitlJam  has  turned  over  a  go<xl  many  books,  and  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  information  of  a  miscellaneous  and  8U|>ei*ficial, 
f)x  often  recondite,  description,  npon  some  thecilogical  sub- 
]ect%  and  evidently  thinks  that  he  is  entitled  to  treat  >v4th  con- 
tempt all  the  existing  pnifessicnial  cultivators  of  theological  litera- 
ture. The  eminence  he  has  reached  in  his  own  department,  the 
cooiliiciicc  with  which  he  dogniatises  on  theological  and  ecclesias- 
cal  topioi,  and  the  real  extent  of  Ids  knowledge  regai'ding  them, 
ibough  It  is  imich  le^*  than  he  claims  cnxlit  for,  are  fitted  to  give 
to  his  statements  with  a  certain  class  of  the  comniunity ; 
at  the  same  timc^  as  we  are  persuaded,  and  think  we  can 
pvove,  he  has  gone  astray  in  almost  all  the  instances  in  which  he 
haa  ined<ile<l  "with  that  class  of  subjects.  Sir  William  resembles 
Bayle  in  many  resjiecta, — in  the  vigour  and  versatility  of  his  in- 
taDedy  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  in  his  pi'o- 
ptDttty  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  questions;  but  he  is  gi*eatly 
inftrior  to  that  famous  sceptic  m  rciil  love  for  historical  accuracy, 
in  patient  ami  tleli berate  investigation  of  the  materials  of  proof ^ 
and,  alK^ve  all,  in  tliat  sound  judgment,  strong  sense,  and  practical 
ai^Sactty,  which,  in  dealing  with  historical  evidence,  are  far  more 
filnable  than  metaphysical  depth  or  subtilty.  Sir  William  has 
iome  of  Ruyle's  bad  qualities,  without  his  good  ones ;  and  this 
farnlflbea  an  explanation  of  the  position  which  we  do  not  hes>itute 
to  ky  dc»wQ^  viz^  that  in  all  the  leading  instances  in  which  he  lias 
taken  up  theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions,  he  has  exhibited 
00^  only  hlnndering  and  inaccuracy,  but  a  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
tag  offdnave  to  the  real  friends  of  truth  and  righteonsness.  We 
tkhak  ibr  time  has  come  when  this  ]X)sition  should  l)e  o]»enly  and 
€acpUcilly  laid  down  and  pressed  upon  public  notice,  in  order  to 
pnprent  tlio  misdiief  which  the  influence  of  Sir  WillianiN  name  is 
fittad  to  <lo,  in  matters  in  which  no  deference  whatever  h  due  to 
and  wluch  no  man  must  be  permitted  to  misrepresent ;  and 
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we  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  Mr  Hare's  admir- 
able Vindication,  in  order  to  establish  this,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
offensive  attack  upon  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Sir  William's  original  attack 
upon  Luther,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1834,  and 
repeated  in  the  "  Discussions "  in  1852,  consisted  cluefly  of  an 
ascription  to  him  of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions ;  1st,  On 
speculative  theology;  2d,  On  practical  theology;  and,  3d,  On 
biblical  criticism ;  and  that  he  promised  to  give  Luther's  opinions 
"  in  his  o^vn  words  literally  translated,"  thereby  professing  to  have 
himself  translated  Luther's  words  from  a  personal  examination  of 
the  original.  The  whole  of  what  he  produces  as  a  specimen  of 
Luther's  speculative  theology,  consists  of  four  short  sentences, 
amounting  in  all  to  eight  lines,  and  bears  upon  the  one  point  of 
the  purposes  and  procedure  of  God  in  regard  to  sin  and  sinners. 
Now  Mr  Hare  has  proved  that  these  eight  lines,  given  originally 
in  the  Review  \\'ithout  any  references,  and  as  if  they  were  one 
continuous  extract,  are  made  up  of  four  scraps  from  different  parts 
of  the  treatise,  "  De  Sen^o  Arbitrio ;"  and  that  they  were  taken 
not  from  the  original,  but  from  Bossuet's  "  History  of  the  Varia- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Churches,"  where  they  are  given  with  some 
deviations  from  the  original  that  are  fitted  to  make  them  rather 
more  offensive.  Mr  Hare's  proof  that  Sir  WiUiam's  extracts  had 
been  tiiken  mediately  or  immediately  from  Bossuet  was  so  perfectly 
conclusive,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  answered  or  evaded,  and 
Sir  William  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  either  to 
confession  or  to  silence.  He  chose  the  former  and  more  honour- 
able alternative ;  though  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  temperament 
such  a  confession  must  have  been  very  painful  and  mortifying, 
especially  as  in  the  interval  between  the  commission  of  the  offence 
and  Mr  Hare's  ])ublic  exposure  of  it,  he  had  disclaimed  founding 
"  ujwn  passages  kno>\Ti  to  Bossuet,  Bayle,  etc.,  and  through  them 
to  persons  of  ordinary  infonnation."  As  confession  is  not  an 
exercise  in  which  Sir  William  often  indulges,  and  as  our  readers, 
who  are  probably  more  familiar  with  his  boastings,  may  be  anxious 
to  see  how  he  performs  it,  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  testimonies  from  Luther  under  ih\fi  first  head,  but  under 
this  ahne^  I  must  make  a  confession.  There  are  few  things  to  which  I  feel  a 
greater  repugnance  than  relying  upon  quotations  at  second-hand.  Now  thofte 
under  this  head  were  not  taken  immediately  from  Luther's  treatise,   ^  De 
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Servo  iurbitrio,*  in  which  they  are  all  contained.  I  had  indeed  more  than 
once  read  that  remarkable  work,  and  once  attentively,  marking,  as  is  my 
wont,  the  more  important  passages ;  but  at  the  time  of  writing  this  article, 
my  copy  was  out  c^  immediate  reach,  and  the  press  being  urgent,  I  ^ad  no 
leisure  for  a  reperusal.  In  these  circumstances,  finding  that  the  extracts  from 
it  in  TheoduU  GastmaM  corresponded,  so  far  as  they  went,  with  those  also 
giTen  by  Bossuet,  and  as,  from  my  own  recollection  (and  the  testimony,  I 
think,  of  Werdermann),  they  fairly  represented  Luther^s  doctrine ;  I  literally 
tnmalated  the  posBages,  even  in  their  order,  as  given  by  Yon  Stark  (and  in  Dr 
Kentsinger^s  French  version).  Stark,  I  indeed  now  conjecture,  had  Bossuet 
in  his  eye.  I  deem  it  right  to  make  this  avowal,  and  to  acknowledge  that  I 
did  what  I  account  wrong.  But,  again,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  now,  after  full 
ezamination,  deliberately  saying,  that  I  do  not  think  these  extracts,  whether 
by  BosBoet,  or  by  Stark  and  Bossuet,  to  be  imfairly  selected,  to  be  unfaith- 
fully translated,  to  be  garbled,  or  to  misrepresent  in  any  way  Luther^s 
doctrine;  in  particular  his  opinions  touching  the  divine  predestination  and 
the  human  win.*'* 

Sir  William's  defence,  in  substance,  is,  that  he,  or  rather 
Bossaet,  had  not  really  misrepresented  Luther;  and  that  the 
statements  as  they  stand  in  the  original  are  as  strong  and  startling 
as  in  Bossuet's  French  or  in  his  own  English.  This  of  course  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  a  question 
of  scholar-like  acting.  But  as,  in  this  aspect  of  the  affair.  Sir 
William  has  frankly  confessed  that  he  acted  wrong,  we  shall  say 
nothing  more  about  it.  We  cannot,  however,  concede  that 
Bossuet  and  Sir  William  have  correctly  exliibited  Luther's  actual 
statements.  Mr  Hare  has  proved  their  incorrectness,  though 
perhaps  he  has  somewhat  overrated  the  magnitude  of  the 
difTerences  in  point  of  substance  between  the  original  and  the 
translations.  There  is  only  one  of  the  four  scraps  to  which  Sir 
William  in  his  defence  refers  specifically  or  with  any  detail ;  and 
a  brief  notice  of  what  he  says  about  it  will  prove  that  even  in 
what  he  says  "  now,  after  full  examination,  deliberately,"  he  has 
not  peached  complete  accuracy.  The  second  of  the  four  sentences 
given  in  the  Remewj — ^and  given  as  if  it  were  part  of  one  and  the 
same  passage  along  with  the  other  three,  this  of  itself  being  fitted 
to  convey  an  unfair  impression,  even  though  the  whole  had  been 
correctly  translated, — is  in  these  words :  "  All  things  take  place 
bj  the  eternal  and  invariable  will  of  God,  who  blasts  and  shatters 
in  pieces  the  freedom  of  the  will;"  and  he  now^  ^' after  full 
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examination,"  ^ves  it  in  his  "Discussions,"*  in  the  same  words, 
except  that  he  substitutes  "  which  "  for  "  who."  Bossuet's  French 
— Sir  William's  original — is  this  if  "Que  sa  prescience  et  la 
providence  divine  fait  que  toutes  choses  arrivent  par  une 
immuable,  dtemellc,  et  inevitable  volonte  de  Dieu,  qui  foudroie 
et  met  en  pieces  tout  le  libre  arbitre "  Sir  William's  remark 
upon  this  passage  is  as  follows :  "  I  must  not,  however,  here  for- 
get to  acknowledge  an  ep*or,  or  rather  an  inadvertence  of  mine, 
which  has  afforded  a  ground  for  ^Ir  Hare  to  make,  as  usual,  a 
futile  charge  against  Bossuet.  In  the  second  of  the  above 
extracts,  not  having  Luther's  original  before  me,  I  had  referred 
the  relative  pronoun  to  *  God,'  whereas  it  should  have  been  to 
*  the  will  of  God.'  In  the  versions  of  Stark  and  Bossuet  it  is 
ambiguous,  and  I  applied  it  wrongly."  J  Now  it  is  not  true,  as 
Sir  William  here  asserts,  that  it  was  his  error  or  inadvertence  in 
translating  Bossuet's  "qui"  by  "who,"  while  it  might  equally- 
mean  "  which,"  that  led  ^ir  Hare  to  charge  Bossuet  with  misre- 
presenting Luther's  meaning.  Mr  Hare  has  said  nothing 
suggesting  or  implying  this,  and  he  has  made  statements  plainly 
precluding  it.  But  the  strange  thing  is,  that  while  Sir  William's 
statement  necessarily  implies  that  in  Luther^s  original  there  is  a 
relative  pronoun,  on  the  right  application  and  translation  of  which 
the  sense  somewhat  depends,  the  fact  is,  that  no  such  relative 
pronoun  exists  except  in  Bossuet ;  that  Sir  William  has  not  yet, 
^^  after  full  examination,"  fulfilled  his  promise  to  give  us  "  Luther's 
opinions  in  his  own  words  literally  translated;"  and  that  the 
difference  between  what  Luther  said  and  what  Sir  William 
continues  to  ascribe  to  him  is  not  wholly  unimportant.  The 
original  passage  in  Luther  consists  of  two  sentences  as  follow: 
^^  Est  itaque  et  hoc  in  primis  necessarium  et  salutare  Ghristiano 
nosse,  quod  Dcus  nihil  praBscit  contingenter,  sed  quod  omnia 
incommutabili  et  ajtema,  infalUbilique  voluntate  et  pra3^^det  et 
proponit  et  facit.  Hoc  fulmine  stemitur  et  conteritur  penitos 
liberum  arbitrium.  Ideo  qui  liberum  arbitrium  volunt  assertum, 
debent  hoc  fulmen  vel  negare,  vel  dissimulare,  aut  alia  ratione  k 
S3  abigere."|| 


♦  Pp.  507,  508. 

t  Liv.  ii.  sect.  17. 

X  p.  512. 

II  Luther's    Latin    Works,    Jena, 


1557,  torn.  iii.  folio  170.  We  have 
added  the  next  eentence,  to  exhibit 
the  meaning  more  fully. 
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Now  there  is  no  relative  pronoun  here,  to  connect  the  crushing 
of  the  free-will  either  with  the  Deua  or  the  voluntas,  as  Bossuet 
and  Sir  William  represent  it.  Sir  William  originally  ascribed  it 
to  the  Deits^  he  now  ascribes  it  to  the  voluntas ;  whereas  Luther 
ascribes  it  to  neitJierj  but  breaks  off  from  them  into  a  new  sentence, 
and  ascribes  it  to  hoc  fulnien.  What  this  fulmen  was  must  be 
ascertained  from  the  general  scope  of  the  passage ;  and  when  this 
is  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  perfectly  manifest  that  the 
crushing  of  free-will  is  ascribed  neither  to  the  Deus  nor  to  the 
voluntas,  strictly  speaking,  but  to  the  great  truth  or  fact,  that  God 
certainly  foresees  and  governs  all  things.  Even  if  this  difference 
were  more  insignificant  than  it  is,  this  would  be  no  excuse  for  giving 
so  garbled  an  extract  from  Luther,  and  so  incorrect  a  translation 
of  his  words.  Bossuet  did  not  promise  to  translate  literally,  and 
yet  he  has  given  Luther's  words  more  fully  and  correctly  than  Sir 
William,  who  did.  Bossuet  has  acted  unfairly,  indeed,  in  over- 
leaping the  barrier  of  the  sentence,  in  extinguishing  the  fulmen, 
and  in  ascribing  the  crushing  of  the  free-will  directly  to  the 
voluntas,  if  not  to  the  Deus,  Sir  William  adopts  this  inaccuracy 
from  him,  and  he  continues  to  adliere  to  it  even  "  after  full  exa- 
mination" of  the  original ;  while  he  also  perpetrates  the  additional 
mifaimess  of  leaving  out  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  portion  of  which  even  Bossuet  indicated,  that  it 
was  the  foreknowledge  and  providence  of  God  about  wliich  Luther 
was  here  discoursing. 

This  is  a  very  cmnous  specimen  of  blimdering.  But  its  im- 
portance, we  admit,  lies  chiefly  in  its  bearing  upon  Sir  William, 
and  the  question  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements.  That  rash  and  exaggerated  sentiments  and 
expressions  may  be  produced  from  Luther's  \vritings  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  is  quite  well  known,  and  no  intelligent  Pro- 
testant would  think  of  disputing  this.  That  statements  of  this  sort 
are  to  be  found  in  his  treatise  " De  Servo  Abitrio,"  in  reference 
to  the  decrees  and  providence  of  God,  has  always  been  abundantly 
notorious.  Tliat  some  of  the  statements  quoted  by  Bossuet  and 
Sir  William  do,  even  as  they  stand  in  the  original,  express  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  in  an  unnecessarily  and  unwanmntably  harsh  and 
offensive  form,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  that  not  only  the  rash  and  impetuous  Luther, 
but  also  the  cautious  and  timid  Melancthon,  did,  in  their  earlier 
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works,  make  more  unwaiTaotable  and  startling  statements  about 
the   decrees    and    the   agency  of   God,  in   their   beann|^  upon 
men's  actions,  than  Calvin  ever  uttered*    ^Hien  the  Luthenins, 
in  the  next  generation,  abandoned  the  Cahinism  of  their  master, 
they  were  vciy  much  at  a  loss  w!uit  to  make  of  liis  treatise  "  De 
Ser\'o  Arbitrio,"  which,  in  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  seemed 
to  be  the  jprorhiction  of  one  wlio,  lus  was  said  of  Bei^a,  was  Calvino 
Calvinior*     The  most  devoted  admirers  of  the  Megatander,  as  they 
usually  called  Inm,  admitted,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  rash 
and  exaggerated  statements  in  the  work.     But  that  is  veiy  little 
to  their  jnirpose ;  for  Calvinists,  too,  admit  the  truth  of  this,  and 
contend  that,  even  abstracting  from  everj^hijig  that  might  rank 
under  this  head,  the  treatise  plainly  and  explicitly  asserts  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  tlie  Calvijiistic  system  of  theology.      In 
the  year  1664  Sebastian  Schmidt,  an  eminent  Lutheran  divine, 
and  prcjfessor  of  theologj'  at  Strasbtu'g,  published  an  edition  of 
Luther  ''  De  Servo  Ai'bitrio,"  copiously  provided  with  annotations, 
"  quibus,"  as  is  set  forth  in  the  title-page,  "  B.  Vir  ab  accusatione, 
quasi  absolutum  Calvinianonmi,  vel  durius  aliquod  Dei  ilecretmn 
in  libro  ijjso  statuerit,  pra^cipue  vindicatm*,"     The  annotations,  of 
course,  are  utterly  unsuccessful  in  effecting  the  object  to  which 
they  are  directed,  viz.,  proving  that  Luther  did  not,  in  this  work, 
teach  Calvinistic  doctrines.     No  amount  of  straining  or  j>erversion 
is  adequate  to  effect  UiaL     Schmidt's  annotations  resemble  very 
much  a   Socinian   commentary  upon  the  beginning  of  John's 
Gospel ;  and  it  is  rather  a  cimous  coincidence,  that  those  scraps 
which  Sir  Wilham  has  paraded  are  duly  provided  by  Schmidt  with 
annotations,  intended  to  show,  not  that  they  present  CaU-inism  in 
a  harsh  and  offensive  foim,  but  that  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
teach  Calvinism  at  alL 

The  compelling  Sir  William  to  confess  publiclyj  that,  in  giv- 
ing a  view  of  Luther  s  opinions  on  speculative  theologj',  he  had 
got  his  whole  materials  at  second  hand,  was  an  offence  not  to  be 
forgiven  ;  and  accordingly  he  brings  out,  in  connection  with  this 
topic,  an  assault,  or  rather  a  series  of  assaults,  upon  the  Arch- 
deacon, evidently  intended  to  be  miuxlerous.  This  great  philoso- 
pher, when  he  engages  in  theological  controversy,  exliibits  odium 
plmquam  theologicum.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  not  wonder 
at  any  little  severity  we  have  exhibited  in  dealing  with  him,  when 
they  read  tlie  following  choice  specimens  of  invective,  culled  from 
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a  feir  p^cs  of  the  notes  to  tlie  ^^  Discussions/**  *^^Ir  Hare's  obsei- 
Tations  under  tbis  head  of  speculative  theology  exliibit  sigiilfieant 
specLineus  of  inconsistency j  had  faiih^  and  exquisiU  error,  I  sliall 
adduce  instances  of  each*  But  his  baseless  abuse^ — that  I  shall  over- 
pasB.*^  *'  lie  is  only  a  one-sided  advocate,  an  advocate  fTOin  per- 
booaI  predilection  and  antipathies ;  and  even  as  such,  his  arguments 

are  weak  as  they  are  wordy,"  ^^  Lord  Bacon  says  of  some  one,  ^ 

has  only  two  small  wants ;  he  wants  knowledge  and  he  wants  love." 
But  with  the  Archdeacon,  we  cannot  well  restrict  his  wants  to  two ; 
for  be  lacks  logic  besides  leaniin;;  and  love  ;  and  a  fourth — ^vithal 
a  wor9<!!  defect — is  to  be  added,  but  a  defect  which  it  is  always 
painful  to  be  forced  to  specify."  "  'Sir  Unre  is  not  the  champion 
for  Ltjtber  j  and  if  he  be  effectually  counselledj  the  f aiTago  will 
not  agitn  see  the  light"  (this  refers  to  ;Mr  Hare's  intimated  pur- 
pCMse  to  republish  Note  W, — a  purpose  accomplished  in  the  volume 
now  l}'ing  before  us),  "  for  it  is  simply  a  verbose  conglomeration 
of  what  I  shall  refrain  from  characterising ;  the  author  making 
more  mistakes  or  misrepresentations  than  the  note— however  con- 
featedly  prolix  and  gamilous — exliibits  paragi^aphs.  But  the 
Arebdeiicon  of  Lewes  neither  learns  nor  listens.  He  is  not  con- 
tenl  to  enjoy  liis  ecclesiastical  good  fortune  in  hnraility  and  silent 
tfiankfnlness.  He  mil  stand  fonvartl ;  he  will  challenge  admira- 
tioii ;  he  will  display  his  learning  ;  he  will  play  the  polemic  ;  and 
tlitui  capofcs  to  scorn  not  merely  himself,'*  but  also,  as  Sir  William 
gp$»  cm  to  assert,  with  some  detail,  the  clim'ch  of  which  he  was  a 
d^gnitaiy.  Now  what  is  the  cause,  and  what  the  ground  of  this 
vioient  outbre^dc,  of  this  alarming  exliiliition  of  a  philosoj>her  in  a 
fmj  f  The  caose  of  it  is  simply  this,  that  Mr  Hare  has  laid  be- 
fore tlie  public  conclusive  proof  that  much,  we  do  not  say  all,  of 
what  Sir  William  has  here  alleged  against  his  antagonist,  is  true 
of  himself.  Antl  the  ground  of  it  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
Mr  Ilajv*8  work,  when  carefully  scrutinizetl,  exliibits  a  few  in- 
Wbtnct^  of  the  oversights,  errors,  and  jnirtialities,  which  may  be 
potntcd  otit,  more  or  less,  in  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  most  re^ 
•pectable  controversial  works  that  ever  were  produced,  and  in 
wliich  Str  William's  jxjlemic  specially  supcralx)unds.  No  man 
witli  a  w:»un«l  head  and  a  sound  heart  c«n  read  Sir  W^illiam's 
it  on  Mr  Hare,  of  wliich  we  have  given  some  specimens, 
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without  seeing  that  the  charges  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  have 
really  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  on.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  allege  that  all  that  Sir  William  charges  upon  Mr  Hare  is  true 
of  himself ;  hut  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  one  who 
might  choose  to  allege  this,  could,  without  difficulty,  produce  a 
much  more  plausible  piece  of  pleading  in  support  of  his  allegation 
than  Sir  William  has  done.  This  is  so  manifestly  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  detail  to 
defend  Mr  Hare  against  an  assault  which  was  evidently  intended 
to  destroy  him,  but  which,  from  its  very  recklessness,  has  proved 
perfectly  powerless. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Sir  William  should  take  under  his  pro- 
tection Bossuet,  to  whom,  in  common  with  "  persons  of  ordinary 
information,"  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  specimen  of  Luther's 
speculative  theology ;  and,  accordingly,  he  says  of  him,  "  In  this 
note  I  have  spoken  of  Bossuet,  signifying  my  reliance  upon  the 
accuracy  of  liis  quotations ;  and  I  am  as  fully  convinced  of  his 
learning  and  veracity  as  of  his  genius."*  As  Mr  Hare  had  ad- 
duced satisfactory  evidence  of  Bossuet' s  imscrupulous  imfaimess, 
Sir  William  could  scarcely  do  less  than  guarantee  his  veracity ; 
and  he  could  do  this  the  more  easily,  as,  in  all  probability,  he  never 
had  carefully  investigated  the  subject.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
Bossuef  s  character  for  veracity  was  conclusively  settled,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  intelligent  and  competent  judges,  before  the 
publication  of  his  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,"  by  the  tremendous  exposures  made  of  liim  by  Dr  Wake, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  "  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  his  two  Defences  of  it. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  these  works,  which  have  been  repub- 
lished in  Bishop  Gibson's  "  Preservativ-e  against  Popery,"  Wake 
has  conclusively  convicted  Bossuet  of  deliberate  lying,  in  repeated 
instances  ;  and  these  not  bearing  merely  on  the  primary  subject  of 
controversy  between  them,  viz.,  the  original  publication  of  Bos- 
suet's  "  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  but 
also  on  several  other  topics  imconnected  with  it.  And  in  regard 
to  the  "  History  of  the  Variations,"  though  it  is  characterised  by 
extraordinary  skill  and  dexterity,  and  is  indeed  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  most  plausible  and  effective  pieces  of  special  pleading  ever 
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produced,  and  though  it  generally  avoids  gross  and  palpable  false- 
hoods, yet  it,  too,  has,  we  think,  been  proved  to  be  utterly  destitute 
of  fairness  and  candour.  We  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  any 
man  to  read  with  care  and  discrimination,  Basnage's  "  Ilistoire  de 
la  Religion  des  Eglises  Reformees,*  without  being  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Papists  still  boast  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Variations,"  as  unanswerable.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  most 
thoroughly  answered  by  Basnage,  in  so  far  as  it  is  argumenta- 
tive, that  every  thing  Hke  argmnent  in  it  has  been  completely 
demolished,  and  that  its  author  has  been  sadly  exposed ;  while 
we  cannot  but  admit,  that  even  when  ever}'  thing  needful  to 
satisfy  tlie  understanding  has  been  provided,  the  admirable  skill 
and  adroiteness  of  the  advocate  of  error  has  not  only  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  cause,  but  may  probably  have  left  some  painfid 
doubts  and  uncertainties  upon  the  minds  of  a  considerable  class 
of  readers. 

The  argument  of  Bossuet's  work  lies  ^vithin  a  very  narrow 
compass.  It  is  this.  Variations  in  doctrine  afford  an  evidence  of 
error ;  Protestants  have  from  the  first  been  constantly  varying  in 
the  doctrines  they  professed  to  hold  :  and,  therefore,  their  views 
are  erroneous.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  has  been  proved,  1st, 
That  the  maxim  about  variations  proving  errors  is  not  true,  or  is 
only  partially  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  can  serve  Bos- 
suet's  purpose  in  argument ;  2d,  That  some  of  the  variations 
which  he  ascribes  to  Protestants  are  produced,  and  that  many 
more  are  greatly  swelled  in  importance  and  magnitude,  by  his 
own  misrepresentations  ;  and,  3d,  That  the  argument,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  any  weight,  may  be  retorted  with  f iir  greater  force  upon  the 
Church  of  Home.  These  positions  have  been  proved  by  Basnage 
in  the  most  satisfactory'  and  conclusive  manner ;  so  that,  so  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  demolished. 
But  Bossnet's  great  art  throughout  the  whole  work  is,  that  he  has 
contrived  to  bring  in,  in  the  most  skilful  and  dexterous  way,  a 
great  deal  that  is  fitted  to  damage  the  characters  of  the  Refor- 
mers, and  thus  to  leave  an  uncomfortable  impression  upon  men's 
minds,  even  when  his  argument,  properly  so  called,  is  seen  to  be 
wholly  untenable.  Bossuet's  want  of  integrity,  so  far  as  this  work 
is  concerned,  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  producing  and  magnifying 
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variations,  by  nusrepresenting  the  views  of  the  Reformers  and 
other  Protestants ;  and  we  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
to  read  Basnage  carefully,  without  being  convinced,  that  it  was 
only  policy  that  restrained  him  from  practising  the  grosser  and 
more  palpable  frauds  in  which  most  popish  controversialists  in- 
dulge, and  that  with  admirable  skill  he  has  systematically  carried 
his  misrepresentations  just  as  far  as  he  thought,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  safe  or  expedient. 

We  have  really  no  pleasure  in  making  such  statements  about 
Bossuet,  who,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  integrity  in  matters  in  which 
the  interests  of  his  church  were  concerned,  was  not  only  possessed  of 
splendid  mental  endowments,  but  even  of  something  like  a  certain 
elevation  and  nobility  of  general  character.  Integrity  in  matters 
in  which  the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  church  are  concerned, 
it  is  hopless  to  expect  of  almost  any  popish  controversialist.  Ar- 
nauld  and  Nicole,  the  famous  Jansenists,  were  the  two  other  great 
contemporary  champions  of  popery ;  and  they  have  certainly  fur- 
nished far  better  evidence  that  they  were  really  men  of  religious 
and  moral  principle  than  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  Bossuet. 
And  yet  we  have  great  doubts  whether  they  held  fast  their  in- 
tegrity. We  greatly  admire  all  these  men,  though  we  do  not  put 
them  in  the  same  category ;  and  while  we  would  not  pervert  or 
explain  away  any  matters  of  fact  as  to  what  they  said  or  did,  we 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  palliate  their  aberrations,  by  laying  a  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  upon  the  demoralizing  and  conscience- 
searing  system  to  the  influence  of  which  they  were  subjected. 
It  always  deepens  our  indignation  against  the  Man  of  Sin,  the 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  when  our  attention  is  called  to  any  thing 
wliich  reminds  us  that  that  system  reduced  a  man  so  noble  in 
many  respects  as  Bossuet  was,  to  such  artifices,  and  imperiled,  at 
least,  the  integrity  of  such  men  as  Amauld  and  Nicole.  We  dis- 
miss this  subject  with  the  following  admirable  remarks  of  Mr 
Hare  on  the  famous  "  History  of  the  Variations,*  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  just  and  sound : — 

"  Indeed,  if  anything  were  Burprising  among  the  numberleaa  vx^ixoym.  of 
literature,  one  should  marvel  at  the  inordinate  reputation  which  the  *  Histoire 
des  Variations'  has  acquired,  not  merely  with  the  members  of  a  church  glad 
to  make  the  most  of  any  prop  for  a  rotten  cause,  but  among  Protestants  of 
learning  and  discernment.  One  main  source  of  its  celebrity  may  lie  in  that 
spirit  of  detraction  which  exercises  such  a  baneful  power  in  all  classes  of  man- 
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kind,  ercr  anee  Cain  slew  his  brother  on  aocoant  of  his  righteouaness ;  io  the 
6igini«B  with  which  all  listen  to  eTil-speaking  aud  slander,  finding  little 
dimiiratioD  of  their  pleafnre  though  it  be  strongly  seasoned  with  lying ;  in 
thAt  wjmt  of  sympathy  with  heroic  and  enthusiastic  spirits  which  u  so  preya- 
leDt  among  men  of  the  world,  and  the  great  body  of  men  of  letters,  and  their 
•QOM^tient  satisfaction  at  seeing  what  towers  beyond  their  ken  cast  down  to 

gnrandi  Able  as  the  '  Histoirc  des  Variations'  doubtless  is,  if  regarded 
m  tilt  attttement  and  pleading  of  an  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  advocate, 
it  is  any  thing  but  a  great  work.  For  no  work  can  be  great  unless  it  be 
wnUen  with  a  paramount  love  of  truth.  This  is  the  moral  element  of  aU 
gcnifla,  tMd  without  it  the  finest  talents  are  worth  little  more  than  a  con- 
[JURir^  aldght-of-hand.    Boasaet,  in  this  book,  never  seems  even  to  have  set 

ell  ibe  prohlem  of  speaking  the  trutli,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  and  aimed 
nt.  He  pretends  to  seat  himself  in  the  cluur  of  judgment,  but  without  a 
tbooght  qI  doing  justice  to  the  persons  he  summons  before  him>  He  does  not 
to  aeoertain  whether  they  are  guilty  or  not.  His  mind  is  made  up 
tliat  they  are  guilty ;  and  his  only  care  is  to  scrape  together  what- 
•fvr  nmy  eeem  to  prove  this,  that  he  may  have  a  specious  plea  for  condenming 
tlwo.,  KcTcr  once,  I  believe,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  did  he  try 
heMtiljp  to  make  out  what  the  real  fact  was.  He  is  determined  to  say  all 
erij  of  the  Reformcra,  to  show  that  they  went  wrong  at  every  st^p,  in 
deed,  in  every  word,  in  every  thought  i  to  prove  that  they  are  all  dark- 
with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  hgbt.  Hence  his  representation  of  Lather  is 
fio  mate  like  him  than  an  image  made  up  of  the  black  linea  in  a  spectrum 
moM  bo  tike  the  sun.  fioouet  picks  out  all  the  bad  he  can  find,  and  leavee 
«Ril  aQ  the  good.  But  as  even  this  procedure  would  poorly  serve  his  puriKwe, 
IIm  main  part  of  his  picture  ooaaiBts  ol  sentences  torn  from  their  cont<ixt  \ 
wklcli^  by  some  forcible  wrench,  aome  process  of  garbling,  by  being  deprived 
of  oonaia  findting  or  oonnterbaUncing  ckuses,  by  being  made  positive 
ImMmA  of  hypothetical,  or  through  some  of  the  other  tricks  of  which  we 
IttTO  esto  eiich  sad  instanocs  in  these  pages,  are  rendered  very  offcnsiye. 
Wilfc  npfd  io  the  Landgrave's  marriage,  his  treatment  of  Luther  is  more 
Ike  1^  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  tearing  liis  prey  limb  from  limb,  and  gloat* 
I^g  wwt  it  before  he  devours  it,  than  the  spirit  which  becomes  a  Christian 


This  leads  us  to  ailvert  to  Sir  WQliara's  charges  agaiDst  Lnther 
itDckr  tJic  liearl  of  practical  theology.  AVe  have  already  mentioned 
tluU  the  only  matmals  originally  pi*odilced  under  tJiis  Lead  were 
CEtncts  fponi  the  doemunit  in  wliieh  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
ioniL*  other  tli vines  of  that  perii)d,  gave  their  peruiiAsiou  or  consent 
to  tlu!  Landgrnvc  of  Ile-sse  marrying  a  second  wife  while  his  first 
wife  coQtinueil  to  live  wth  him.     This  stoiy  is,  of  course,  a  great 
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favourite  with  popish  controversialists.  It  is  an  especial  favourite 
with  Sir  William.  He  produced  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1834  ;  and  again,  a  second  time,  nine  years  later,  in  his  pamphlet 
in  favour  of  the  intrusion  of  ministers,  though  he  now  changed 
materially  the  nature  of  the  accusation  which,  in  connection  -with 
tliis  matter,  he  adduced  against  the  Reformers.  In  the  notes  to 
the  original  article,  as  republished  in  the  "  Discussions"  in  1852, 
he  has  not  brought  forward  much  additional  matter,  so  far  as 
Luther  and  Melancthon  are  concerned ;  the  chief  fruits  of  his 
continued  researches  into  this  apparently  congenial  subject  being, 
that  he  is  at  last  able  to  boast* — whether  truly  or  not  we  do  not 
know — that  he  is  now  acquainted,  he  believes,  with  all  the  publi- 
cations relative  to  this  story,  and  that  he  has  collected  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  additional  matter  (certainly  unknown  before  to 
"  persons  of  ordinary  information"),  in  order  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Melander  and  Lening,  two  Protestant  ministers  who 
signed  the  document  about  the  marriage  along  with  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  who  might,  without  any  detriment  to  the  public, 
have  been  left  in  the  obscurity  from  which  Sir  William's  extron 
ordinary  information  has  dragged  them. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  discuss  such  a  subject  as  this,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  benefit  the  public  can  derive  from  the 
discussion  of  it ;  but  if  Sir  William  Hamilton  persists  in  dwelling 
upon  it,  and  in  pressing  it  upon  public  attention,  and  if  he  is 
resolved  to  employ  it  for  unjustly  damaging  the  character  of  the 
Refonners,  he  thereby  imposes  upon  others  a  necessity  of  dealing 
with  it,  instead  of  leaving  it  wholly  in  his  hands,  and  allowing 
him  to  use  it  for  purj^oses  wliicli  many  believe  to  be  imjust  and 
injurious.  Sir  WilUam  may  probably  allege  that  he  is  merely 
bringing  out  what  is  true,  and  that  all  truth  ought  to  be  proclaimed 
and  made  known.  We  do  not  admit  that  all  that  he  has  put 
forth  upon  this  subject  is  true ;  and  if  it  were,  we  would  still  take 
the  liberty  of  regarding  it  as  not  creditable  to  any  man  to  manifest 
a  special  anxiety  to  press  such  truths  upon  public  attention  without 
any  apparent  call  to  do  so,  and  to  labour  to  bring  them  out  in 
their  most  offensive  and  aggravated  form.  Circumstances  may 
occur  in  which  anything  that  is  really  true  may  be  brought  out 
and   proclaimed  without  impropriety  by  parties  concerned    1% 
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or  called  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  we  are 
entitled  to  judge  of  men  by  the  selection  they  make  of  the  topics 
which  they  seem  most  anxious  to  press  upon  our  notice.  Sir 
William,  no  doubt,  will  claim  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  been 
influenced  in  all  he  has  done  in  this  matter  by  pure  love  of  truth ; 
but  we  think  we  can  venture  to  assure  him,  that  his  character 
would  have  stood  much  higher  this  day  in  the  estimation  of  honour- 
able men,  if  he  had  never  meddled  with  the  second  marriage 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  had  left  it  to  be  handled  by 
Bomanists  and  Romanisers.  AVe  do  not  mean  to  go  into  details 
upon  this  painful  subject.  We  can  merely  suggest  a  few  hints, 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  this  affair,  and  of  Sir  William's 
mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

Luther's  conduct  in  this  matter  has  not  been  approved  of  by 
Protestants,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  given  up  as  indefen- 
sible. They  have  differed  somewhat  in  the  severity  of  their  cen- 
sures, and  in  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  their  condemnation 
of  his  conduct,  but  they  have  not  undertaken  to  \indicate  it. 
Basnage,  in  his  reply  to  Bossuet's  "  History  of  the  Variations," 
at  once  admits  that  Luther's  conduct  was  wrong ;  and  so  does 
Seckendorff,  in  his  great  work,  "  De  Lutheranismo."  Tliis,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  right  and  honest  course  to  pursue  in  the  matter ; 
though  it  is  no  doubt  quite  fair  to  see  that  the  case  is  fully  and 
correctly  stated,  and  not  exaggerated  or  penerted.  Mr  Hare  has 
successfully  exposed  several  unfair  and  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Bossuet  in  his  commentaries  upon  this  subject ;  and  has 
also  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  the  selection  of  the  passages  by 
Sir  William  from  the  principal  document  connected  with  this 
affair.     Upon  this  last  point  he  says : — 

"  Wheo  we  compare  them  with  the  whole  body  from  which  they  arc  torn, 
Ihey  who  admire  ingenuity,  in  whateoever  cause  it  may  be  displayed,  will  be 
ftmck  with  the  dexterity  shown  in  garbling  the  opinion  of  the  divines,  so  as 
to  render  it  aa  oflfensive  as  possible.  The  main  part  of  it,  wherein  they  per- 
form their  duty  of  spiritual  advisers  honestly  and  faithfully,  telling  the  Land- 
grave of  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  his  conduct,  and  of  the  Divine  wrath 
which  he  was  pfrovoking  by  his  sinful  life,  is  wholly  left  out ;  so  that  it  seems 
m  if  they  had  had  no  thought  of  their  pastoral  responsibility,  but  readily  con- 
tented to  do  just  what  the  Landgrave  wished,  and  were  solely  deterred  by 
fear  of  the  shame  it  might  bring  on  themselves  and  on  their  cause."* 
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Tlie  proper  antidote  to  tliis  unfairaess  of  Sir  William's,  is  to' 
giTG  tbc  document  in  fulL  This  Mr  Hare  has  done,  and  to  his 
pages  we  must  refer  for  it.*  ^tr  Hare  has  brought  out  fully  the 
leading  features  of  this  transaction,  and  has  suggested  almost] 
everj'thing  that  coidd  be  said  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  the] 
Reformers  iu  this  matter.  He  goes  ratlier  farther  than  we  are< 
prepared  to  do  iu  palliation  of  what  they  did.  We  cannot  but 
admit  that  his  love  for  Luther  has  somewhat  perverted  his  judg- 
mentj — -has  made  him  judge  rather  too  favourably.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  proved  conclusively,  that  there  were  some  material^ 
palliations  c»f  their  conduct ;  and  has  shown  that  it  involves  gross 
ignorance  or  injustice  to  judge  of  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  by 
the  notions  and  feelings  of  our  ovmi  age  and  country,  without 
taking  intn  account  the  \iews  tliat  prevailed  on  sucli  subjects  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  then  often 
discussed.  Tliis  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  injustice  and 
unfairness  of  the  course  which  Sir  William  has  pursued  in  the 
matter.  But  let  us  briefly  advert  to  his  more  formal  charges, 
based  upon  this  transactiou.  Originally  he  accused  them  of  the 
''skulking  compromise  of  all  professed  principle;"  meaning,  of 
coui*se,  that  in  giving  their  consent  to  the  Landgrave's  bigamy,i 
they  sanctioned  what  they  knew  to  be  sinful,  under  the-  influence 
of  selfish  and  secidar  motives,  connected  with  the  genend  interests 
of  the  Keformed  cause,  to  which  the  good-will  and  the  support 
of  the  Landgrave  were  very  important.  This  is  the  view  usually 
given  of  the  transaction  by  popish  controversialists.  But  Sir 
AVilliam,  in  his  pamphlet  in  favour  of  intrusion,  withdraws  this 
charge,  and  substitutes  another  in  its  room ;  alleging  that  they 
approved  of  polygamy  as  lawful  and  warrantable,  and,  of  course^ 
acted  in  the  matter  in  accordance  with  their  own  convictions, — 
their  anxiety  for  the  conceabnent  of  the  marriage  arising,  on  tlm 
second  theoiy,  not  from  the  belief  that  it  was  sinful,  but  merely 
from  prudential  considerations  to  avoid  scandal.  He  adheres  to 
this  latter  view  in  his  *^  Discussions."  According  to  the  former 
view  of  the  matter,  the  conduct  of  the  Reformers  in  consenting 
to  the  Landgrave*s  second  marriage  was  a  sin,  being  produced  by 
tlie  operatiun  of  sniful  motives,  and  tending  directly  to  bring  about 
the  commission  of  sin.     According  to  the  latter  ww,  it  was  an 
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of  opinion,  or  what,  from  its  heinous  and  ofiFensive  character, 
li^t  be  callefl  a  heresy.  But  though  the  charge,  as  originally 
put,  involved  a  sin,  and  in  its  second  form  was  merely  an  eiTor, 
mctst  people  in  nKxlem  times  will  probably  regard  it  as  being  quite 
ms  iLmiaging  to  the  character  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  liave 
•ulcateil  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  as  to  have  beeu  tempted, 
i|Kin  a  particular  occasion,  to  have  given  consent  to  the  doing  of 
i^hat  was  sinful. 

Mr  Hare  concurs  in  the  general  idea  involved  in  Sij'  William's 
second  deliverance  upon  the  subject,  viz.,  that  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Reformers  is  to  be  regarded  rather  ^  an  error  than  as  a 
I,  tiiough  he  reaches  that  conclusion  by  a  fliffereut  course,  and 
laiutiiius  the  incorrectness  of  several  of  Sir  William's  positicms, 
especially  of  his  leading  one,  which  ascribes  to  Luther  and  Mcl- 
icthon  a  belief  in  the  lavrfulness  of  polygamy  imder  the  Christian 
dispensation.  The  leafling  features  in  his  view  of  the  case  are 
CJtLibitc^l  in  the  following  ijuotations : — 

"  When  we  examine  the  whole  opinion  connectedly,  we  are  compelled  to 

iject  the  excoae  vhich  Sir  W.  Hamilton  so  kindly  proposes,  in  order  to  reacue 

from  the  fengs  of  the  EdLuburgh  Reviewer.     For,  from  first  to  last, 

H  li  pUik  tb^t  the  license,  which  the  divines  declare  themselves  uuAble  to 

i»  meant  by  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  dispensation,  and  not  as 

or  sanctioning  polygamy  ;  and  this  is  the  main  reason  why  they 

in  requiring  that  the  second  marriage,  if  entered  upon,  should 

lest  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  introduction  of  a  general 

Potygamj,  as  a  general  practice,  they  altogether  condemn  ;  because 

thef  cmeeifv  that  our  Lord's  words  in  the  passage  referred  to  re-establish  the 

%  fttnulisiaaU  institution  of  monogamy.    At  the  same  time,  while  they 

that  polygamy,  though  contrary  to  the  original  institution,  is  sanctioned 

the  Old  Testament,  both  by  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  by  the  ex- 

reoQfnttian  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  they  do  not  find  any 

la  the  New  Testament  directly  and  absolutely  forbidding  it.     Here 

in  mind  what  their  rule,  especially  Luther's,  was.     When  the 

of  God  lecsoed  to  him  clear  and  expreas,  then  everything  else  was  to 

bov  t»  tl :  beaTcn  and  earth  might  paas  away,  but  no  tittle  of  what  God  had 

On  the  other  hand^  where  no  express  Scriptnrc  could  be  produced,  ho 

tkat  all  human  lawa  and  ordinances,  and  every  thing  enjoined  by  man's 

on  oonsidenitions  of  expediency,  however  wide  that  expediency 

be,  ii  M  ^  dexible  and  variable,  that  it  may  be  made  to  bend  to  iw- 

taosin  particuhir  cases. 

**  Thitt  tlifi  docamient  itself  forces  us  to  decline  Sir  W,  Hamilton's  plea, 

fflCrdy  giving  his  sanction  in  a  single  instance  to  that  which 
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he  desired  at  heart  to  establish  generally,  the  patriarchal  practice  of  po- 
lygamy."* 

Then  follows  a  careful  investigation  of  Luther's  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  as  indicated  in  his  writings,  and  of 
his  presumed  concurrence  in  the  suggestion  which  Melancthon 
made  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  that  it  would  be  less  objection- 
able to  take  a  second  wife  than  to  divorce  his  first ;  after  which 
he  states  thus  the  groimd  on  which  he  thinks  Luther  acted  in 
sanctioning  the  Landgrave's  second  marriage : — 

"  But  though  we  must  reject  the  plea  that  the  advice  given  to  the  Land- 
grave is  an  instance  of  the  predilection  which  the  Reformers,  on  principle, 
entertained  for  polygamy,  the  evidence  adduced  abundantly  proves,  that,  in 
sanctioning  a  dispensation  in  what  appeared  to  them  a  case  of  pressing  need, 
they  were  not  acting  inconsistently,  but  in  thorough  consistency  with  the 
principles  which  they  had  avowed  for  years  before.  To  us,  indeed,  the  notion 
of  such  a  dispensation  will  still  be  very  offensive ;  but  we  must  beware,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  of  transferring  the  moral  views  and  feeUngs  of  our 
age  to  Luther's.  The  canon  law  admitted  the  necessity  of  dispensations; 
which,  in  matrimonial  cases,  were  especially  numerous.  One  of  the  main  ob- 
jects  of  the  scholastic  casuistry  was  to  determine  under  what  limitations  they 
are  admissible,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  authors  on  this  branch  of  practical 
theology,  such  as  Taylor ;  and  the  great  importance  of  casuistry  is  beginning 
to  be  recognised  anew  by  recent  writers  on  ethics.  The  ignorant  prater  may 
cry,  that  Luther  ought  to  have  thrown  all  such  things  overboard,  along  with 
the  other  rubbish  of  Romanism.  But  it  was  never  Luther^s  wont  to  throw 
things  overboard  in  a  lump.  His  calling,  he  felt,  was  to  preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied for  the  sins  of  mankind, — Christ,  of  whose  righteousness  we  become  par- 
takers by  faith.  Whatever  in  the  institutions  and  practices  of  the  church  was 
compatible  with  the  exercise  of  this  ministry,  he  did  not  assail  unless  it  was 
flagrantly  immoral.  The  sale  of  dispensations,  the  multiplication  of  cases  for 
dispensations,  in  order  to  gain  money  by  the  sale  of  them,  he  regarded  as 
criminal;  and  the  abolition  of  such  dispensations,  where  they  have  been 
abolished,  the  reprobation  they  lie  under,  are  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
him.  But  the  idea  of  law  which  manifested  itself  to  him,  convinced  him  that 
positive  laws  can  only  partially  express  the  requirements  of  the  supreme  law 
of  love,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  must  at  times  bend  ;  and  when  he  con- 
sulted his  one  infalhble  authority,  he  found  that  his  heavenly  Master's  chief 
outward  conflict  during  His  earthly  ministry,  was  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  of  love,  which  the  Pharisees  were  continually  infringing,  while  they 
stickled  pertinaciously  for  the  slightest  positive  enactment."  f 
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He  sums  up  the  matter  in  this  way : — 

^  Sach,  then,  is  the  amount  of  Luther^s  siii,  or  rather  error — for  sin  I  dare 
not  call  it — ^in  this  a£fair,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  world,  ever  ready  to  believe 
eril  of  great  and  good  men,  has  so  severely  condemned  him,  without  investi- 
gation of  the  facts ;  although  the  motives  imputed  to  him  are  wholly  repug- 
nant to  those  which  governed  his  conduct  through  life.     He  did  not  compro- 
mise any  professed  principle,  as  the  reviewer  accuses  him  of  doing  :  he  did  not 
inculcate  polygamy,  as  the  pamphleteer  charges  him  with  doing.    But  inas- 
much as  he  could  not  discover  any  direct,  absolute  prohibition  of  polygamy 
in  the  New  Testament,  while  it  was  practised  by  the  patriarchs  and  recognised 
the  law,  he  did  not  deem  himself  warranted  in  condemning  it  absolutely,  when 
there  appeared,  in  special  cases,  to  be  a  strong  necessity,  either  with  a  view  to 
some  great  national  object,  or  for  the  relief  of  a  troubled  conscience.     Here  it 
behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  what  importance  Luther 
attached,  as  all  his  writings  witness,  to  this  high  ministerial  office  of  relieving 
troubled  consciences  ;  and  it  may  mitigate  our  condemnation  of  his  error, — 
which,  after  all,  was  an  error  on  the  right  side,  its  purpose  being  to  substitute 
a  hallowed  union  for  unhallowed  license, — if  we  remember  that  Gerson  had 
tud  openly,  a  century  before,  expressing  the  common  opinion  of  his  age,  that 
it  was  better  for  a  priest  to  be  guilty  of  fornication  than  to  marry.     Such  was 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  church  under  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  ordi- 
nances, that  even  so  wise  and  good  a  man  could  deem  it  expedient  to  sacrifice 
the  sacred  principles  of  right  and  purity,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  peace  of 
tbe  soul,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the  arbitrary  enactment  of  a  tyrannical 
Uenichy.     Indeed,  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  against  Luther  for  this 
one  act  by  the  Romish  polemics,  is  perhaps,  among  all  cases  of  the  beam  crying 
OQt  against  the  mote,  the  grossest  and  the  most  hypocritical. 

^^  Nor  should  we  forget  what  difficulties  have  in  all  ages  compassed  the 
■rttlonent  of  special  matrimonial  cases.  They  may  perhaps  be  less  now  in 
Eog^and  than  in  other  countries,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  scandals  which 
•ttend  them  even  here  ;  and  there  is  always  a  prejudice  inclining  men  to  sup- 
iwie  that  their  own  condition  is  the  normal  one  for  the  whole  human  race  : 
^  if  we  compare  the  laws  of  marriage  which  prevail  in  the  various  branches 
^  Chmtendom,  and  know  any  thing  of  their  moral  effects  as  manifested  in 
"ouly  life,  we  shall  perceive  how  hartl  it  is  to  lay  down  any  one  inviolable  rule, 
^t  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  the  law  was  in  Luther's  time,  we  may 
•*^*nat€  from  the  conflicting  answers  which  were  returned  to  the  questions 
^"'^^M  with  reference  to  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
"0^  try  to  realise  what  the  Bible  was  to  Luther, — the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
^  treasure-house  of  all  truth,  the  primonlial  code  of  all  law,  the  store-room 
"^  which,  with  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  he  was  to  bring  forth  every  needful 
^^pon  to  fight  against  and  to  overcome  the  world  and  the  devil, — how,  if 
^  Bible  had  been  put  in  the  one  scale,  and  all  the  books  of  all  the  great 
^^^^^Jters  of  the  heathen  and  Christian  world  had  been  piled  up  in  the  other, 
^  would  not  have  availed,  in  his  judgment,  to  sway  the  balance  so  much  as 
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a  hair^sbreadth.  It  was  not  much  the  practice  of  his  age— least  of  all  was  it 
Luther^s — to  estimate  the  lawfulness  and  proprietj  of  an  act  by  reference  to 
its  general  consequences.  He  did,  indeed,  bethink  himself  of  the  evil  that 
would  ensue,  if  the  dispensation  were  regarded  as  a  jHrecedent,  and  therefore 
did  he  insist  on  its  being  kept  secret :  but  he  did  not  dulj  consider  how  im- 
poadble  it  was  that  such  a  step,  taken  hj  a  man  of  so  impetuous  a  character, 
should  be  kept  secret ;  nor  how  terrible  the  evils  would  be  if  every  pastor  were 
to  deem  himself  authorised  to  give  similar  counsel ;  nor  how  perilous  it  is  to 
take  the  covering  of  secrecy  for  any  acts,  except  such  as  are  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  while  the  moral  feeling  of  society  throws  a  veil  over 
them."* 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  such  painful  and  delicate  topics, 
in  consequence  of  Sir  William's  offensive  conduct,  in  forcing 
them  upon  public  attention,  we  prefer  employing  the  words  of 
another  to  our  own.  We  are  very  thankful  to  Mr  Hare  for  vindi- 
cating Luther  so  well,  and  we  shrink  from  enlarging  upon  the 
subject.     But  justice  demands  one  or  two  observations. 

Sir  William  alleges  that  Luther  maintained  the  lawfulness,  or, 
as  he  says,  "  the  religious  legality,"  of  polygamy,  even  under  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  and  he  has  been  threatening  the  world  for 
nearly  thirteen  years  with  the  publication  of  what  he  calls  **  an 
articulate  manifestation,"  "  a  clu^nological  series  of  testimonies," 
in  support  of  this  charge.  There  is  nothing  new,  certainly,  in  this 
allegation.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Bellarmine,t  who  has  been 
followed  in  this  by  the  generaUty  of  popish  controversialists.  It 
has  also  been  adduced  by  the  defenders  of  polygamy,  that  they 
might  have  some  respectable  countenance  to  their  abominations, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  "  Polygamia 
Triumphatrix  "  of  Lyser.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Sir  William's 
"  articulate  manifestation,"  if  it  ever  see  the  light,  will  contain 
any  thing  but  what  has  been  known  and  discussed  before.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  precisely  and  certainly 
what  Luther's  views  were  on  some  points  connected  with  polygamy. 
There  is  some  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  his  statements.  At 
one  time  he  certainly  drew  somewhat  wide  and  incautious  inferences 
from  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  in  this  res})ect,  extending  to 
polygamy  what  our  Saviour  said  of  divorce,  that,  under  the  old 
economy,  God  permitted  it  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts. 
But  he  seems  at  length  to  have  become  quite  settled  in  the  con- 
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viciion^  that  under  the  Christian  dispeusation  polygamy  wa.s  for- 
biHdt^a  hy  the  authority  of  our  Siiviour ;  and  if  so,  Sir  William's 
cgatioQ  that  "  polygamy  was  never  abandoned  by  Luther  as  a 
tgioQs  speculation,"  is  unfounded* 

But  it  must  be  notieed  and  remembered  that  Sir  William  has 
gone  farther  than  this,  and  asserted*  that  Luther  and  Melancthon 
ed  polygamy  txy  be  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  did 
etliingt  though  tmsuecessfully,  directed  to  bring  about  this 
resdt.  All  this  is  fairly  implied  in  the  language  he  has  employed ; 
and  this  involv^es  a  new  chiirge,  one  which,  so  far  as  we  know  and 
remember,  has  not  before  been  advanced  against  them  either  by 
papiists  or  polygamists.  This  point  specially  needs  to  be  proved ; 
and  when  Sir  William  produces  his  "  articulate  manifestation," 
thii»  sjieciaJ  discovery  of  his  own  must  be  duly  commended  and 
established^  by  an  exhibition  of  the  proof  wdiich  has  eluded  the 
ru.teiirc)ied  of  all  previous  deprcciators  of  the  Kefonners. 

We  arc  not  quite  satisfied,  as  we  have  hmte<l,  with  some  of  the 
gniODd?  on  which  Mr  Hare  has  based  his  vindication  of  Luther  in 
tki»  matter.  W^e  do  not  see  that  anytliing  short  of  Sir  William's 
that  Luther  beUeved  in  "  the  religious  legality "  of 
gunVy  \s  altogether  adequate  to  take  his  conduct  out  of  the 
of.  a  sin,  and  to  invest  it  with  the  character  of  an  emir. 
^  re  that  the  transaction  involved  both  an  error  in  judgment 

i  »  sin  in  conduct,  the  error,  indeed,  somewhat  palliating  the 
Ltither  and  Melancthon  held,  as  ^Ir  Hare  has  shown,  that 
tliia  was  a  matter  on  which  dispensations  might  ^metimes  be 
ted  for  special  reasons,  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  And 
is  Mk*{  may  be  sjiid,  in  a  sense,  to  have  palliated  their  conduct, 
by  bringiug  the  subject  of  a  dispensation  Ik; fore  them  as  what 
might  bi'  lawfully  entertained.  But  even  if  tliis  opinion  had  been 
»"!•%  itiAteail  of  l>eiug  erroneoas,  the  question  would  still  remain, 
thcT  or  not  this  was  a  case  for  a  disjK^nsation  tn  marry  a  second 
•rife ;  Midy  at  tliis  poiut,  we  fear  it  must  be  afhnitted  that  the 
ckmcDt  of  direct  and  ])alpablc  sinfulness  comes  in.  Even  suppos- 
ing thai  dispensations  may  bo  lawi^'ul  in  some  cases  of  this  sort, 
seems  to  be  no  fair  ground  for  holding  that  the  Landgrave's 
a  owe  warranting  a  dispensation ;  and  what  is  specially  per- 
timsnt  to  the  point  in  hand,  there  is  no  sujficierU  ground  to  believe 
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that  Luther  and  Mehncthon  realh/  hcUeved  it  to  he  a  case  waTraJit^ 
ing  a  dispensation.  We  cannot  but  conclude,  from  a  deliberate 
survey  of  the  whole  case,  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  were 
substantially  satisfied  th;it  the  Landgrave,  in  marrying  a  second 
wife,  was  guilty  of  sin ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  giving  their  consent 
to  his  doing  this,  they  wei'e  themselves  sinning.  It  was  a  solitnr}' 
offence,  wtli  much  to  palliate  it  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  but  still 
it  was  a  sin,  committed  luider  the  influence  of  teiuptation ;  and 
such  it  ought  to  be  condemned. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  instructing   circumstance,  that  o 
spot,  in  some  respects  similar,  stains  the  character  of  John  Knox 
and  we  could  not  possibly  find  words  that  would,  in  oui*  judgment, 
describe  Luther*s  conduct  in  this  matter  more  coiTectly  than  those 
in  which  Dr  M'Crie  has  described  a  transaction  in  the  life  of  o 
own  Reformer: — 


till 

a 
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*'  In  one  solitary  uifitance,  the  aniiety  which  he  felt  for  the  preeervatioii 
of  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interestod^  betrayed  Mm  into  an 
advicef  which  wiut  not  more  iucotisiBtent  with  the  kwa  of  strict  morality,  than 
it  WEB  oontjury  to  the  stern  uprightneea  and  nndii^nned  sincerttj,  whicli 
cbaiacterued  the  rest  of  his  conduct/'* 

Tlie  thirtl  head  of  Sir  William's  original  attack  u|X)n  Luther 
was  Biblical  Criticism;  and  under  tliis  head  he  collected,  r'  ' 
from  the  "  Table  Ttz/X-,'"  some  rash  and  offensive  statements  asi  [ 
to  Luther,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  speaking  disparagingly  of 
some  of  the  Wiks  of  Sci-ipture.  Mr  Hare  has  here  again  con- 
victed Sir  William  of  several  blunders,  and  one  of  them  Sir 
William  has  been  constrained  to  confess  in  the  notes  to  his 
"Discussions,"!  But  this  topic  is  not  worth  dwelling  ujiiin.  To 
collect  and  parade  an  •*  anthology"  of  rash  and  exaggerated  stote- 
ments  from  Luther,  and  especially  to  take  materials  for  doing  this 
f ri»m  the  '*  Table  Talk,''  is  about  as  unfiiir  an  occupation  as  can 
well  be  conceived ;  and  if  Sir  WilJiam  had  confined  himself  to 
this,  we  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  given  him 
any  distui'bance,  beyond  denouncing  his  conduct  in  the  terms  it 
deserved. 

But  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  one  other  very  gross 
and  heinous  charge  wldch  Sir  William  has  brought  against  Lutli^r, 
a  charge  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  adduced  before,  and  of  wIik  li 
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though  It  was  fabricated  by  himself,  and  published  to  the  world 
Mietaiy  thirteen  years  ago,  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to  produce 
aoj  ovidence.  It  is  stated  and  disposed  of  by  Mr  Hare  in  the 
followmg  brief  extract : — 

**  The  cither  chargee,  thftt  Lather  ^  publicly  preached  incontincoc^,  arlul- 
toT,  iocait  eren,  aa  Dot  only  aUowable.  but,  if  practiecii  under  the  pnideatial 
MguliUioDB  which  he  himself  lays  down,  unobjectionable,  and  even  praiee- 
voctliy«'  cannot  be  refuted  in  the  game  summary  manner.  I  might  cite  a 
nttaiber  ol  puta^es  agaiiiBt  inoontinenoe  from  his  writmga :  I  might  ebow 
th»t  he  often  exprened  a  wish  that  adultery  were  punished  capitally.  But  t 
viD  not  waate  worda  upon  such  accoBation^  proceeding  from  a  witness  whose 
toitiiwmy  haa  been  proved  again  and  again  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Wlien  a 
dear  frkoifl,  wlioae  faith  and  righteousneeB  have  been  approved  during  a  Vmg 
lifSf  midor  mny  aevere  trials,  is  Baid  to  have  oommitted  unheard-of  enormi- 
ticBt  wttboQl  ftoj  ipecifimtion  of  when,  whore,  how,  or  what^  one  is  fatly 
wamnldl  la  replying  that  the  aasertiona  cannot  poaaibly  be  true.  Therefore 
I  win  mertfij  defy  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  support  of 
tbtte  atrocioQs  charges.  Should  he  attempt  to  do  bo^  and  adduce  any  paasagea 
iMjond  tbtmt  which  have  been  aatiKfactorily  ejtplainod  by  HarlesB  in  the  seventh 
fofamie  ol  bii  Journal,  I  Bhall  deem  myself  bound  to  use  my  best  endeavoun 
to  met,  them  od  a  right  footing.  At  the  aame  time^  let  me  remark^  that  I  trust 
h$  wiO  net  have  the  assurance  to  quote  certain  eayings,  which  expHcitly  refer 
mMf  to  caarn  of  impotence,  aa  substantiating  his  aUegationa.  Should  he 
dbrak  frcmi  this  test,  ^ding  that  he  cannot  stand  it^  what  can  a  generous, 
ijf  what  can  an  honest  man  do  in  his  place^  but  come  forward  with  an  open 
Ltatkm  and  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  to  one 
tbe  nublcit  pillarB  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 

Sir  William  has  certainly  brought  himself  under  v-  :  \  p,  uliar 
^obl^giitiims  to  prove,  if  he  can,  his  own  special  chaiLt  -  against 
X^ilbery  Tiz.,  that  he  wished  to  have  polygamy  sanctioned  by  the 
civil  n -'*  --'i*^^,  and  that  he  recommended,  luader  certain  restric* 
tioiis,  ildcc,  adultery,  and  incest.     And  these,  after  all, 

Wf<t  the  most  important  points  involved  in  this  controversy,  whether 
a^  "  *""ig  the  character  uf  Luther  or  Sir  Williimi  Hamilton.  If 
h  -m  cnnnot  conclusively  establish  these  cbargus,  there  are 

BO  wordfl  too  strong  to  characterise  his  conduct  in  adducing  them, 
yet  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  friends  -will  ad\Tse  hira  to 
ipt  to  establish  his  accusations.     He  is  sure  to  fail  in  the 
ipt.      We  do  nut   pretend  to  possess  a  very  thorough  ac^ 
with  Lutlier'a  writings  j  but,  from  what  we  do  know 
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of  his  works  and  of  liis  character,  we  are  very  confident  that  tt 
fwlioiis  charge,^  fan  out  be  established ;  while  we  ai'e  well  aw 
that,  if  tlie  atteiiifit  is  ma<le,  this  will  involve  the  bringing  forwa: 
of  a  great  deal  of  matter  most  unsuitable  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
public  tliscussiou.  Sir  Williarn,  indeed,  has  placed  himself  in  such 
situation  that  be  can  neither  speak  nor  be  silent  without  jtistlj 
cun-iiig  discredit  and  reijroa<'li.  He  hjis  been  much  better  employed 
since  1843  than  in  defending  his  extraordinaiy  pamphlet  of 
year.  He  has,  since  that  time,  rendered  most  important  services 
the  world  in  the  highest  depfirtments  of  philosophical  speculation. 
He  has  yet  much  to  do  in  de%eloping  and  promulgating  \m  philo- 
sopMcal  views ;  and  we  tnist  he  will  be  spared  to  do  this.  We 
are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  We  have  perfect  confideni 
in  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  in  the  imprudence  of 
opponent.  We  have  exposed^  with  all  plainness,  his  attack  n 
the  character  of  the  Reformers,  undeterred  !>y  the  warning  which 
the  very  peculiar  complexion  of  his  assault  upon  Archdeacon  Hare 
seems  fitted  and  intended  to  convey ;  and  we  have  done  so  because 
we  Ijeheved  this  to  be  tlie  discharge  of  an  important  pubhc  duty. 
But  we  would  rather  avoid  incurring,  unnecessarily^  the  respo 
bility  of  cidling  him  out  again  on  theological  and  ecclesiasti 
questions ;  because  we  are  very  certain  that  tliis  is  a  field  wh 
he  can  gain  no  credit  to  himself  and  confer  no  real  benefit  on 
fellow-men,  and  where  he  might  exhaust  time  and  strength 
may  be  employed  more  honourably  for  himself,  and  more  bei 
ficially  for  the  world. 

We  have  been,  of  necessity,  so  much  engrossed  with  the 
weaknesses  and  infinnities  of  Luther, — ^mth  the  defects  of  his 
character^ — ^that  it  %vould  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  him  if  we  were 
to  conclude,  without  reminding  our  readers,  of  hia  strong  claimfl  to 
our  esteem  and  affection  as  a  man,  and  of  the  invaluable  services 
which  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  rendering  to  the  church  and 
the  world.  The  first  of  the^  points  is  beautifully  touche<l  upon 
by  Mr  Hare,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Vindication :  '* — 

^*  To  some  readera,  it  may  seem  tliat  I  have  Bpolcen  idth  exaggeniti  - 
mirotiou  of  Lnther.    No  man  ever  lived  vfhoee  whole  heart,  and  aool^  au>  i    ! 
have  been  laid  bore  as  hit  have  been  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.    Open  as  Uw 
sky,  bold  and  fearless  as  the  atonn,  he  gave  utterance  to  aU  his  feelings,  all 
Um  thoughtJi :  he  knew  nothing  of  reserve :  and  the  impreanon  be  produood  on 
his  hearers  and  friends  was  such,  that  tli^  were  aaxiotui  to  truasure  up  evcoy 
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WQtd  l^t  dropped  from  lua  pen  or  from  biB  lips.  No  maa,  therefore,  has 
ever  been  expoied  to  bo  serere  a  trial :  perhaps  no  man  was  cyct  placed  la  such 
It  drcamstaoceft,  or  aasailed  by  Buch  manilold  temptations.  And  how 
be  oome  oat  of  the  trial  ?  Through  the  power  of  faith,  under  the  guardiaD 
of  his  heavenly  Master,  he  waa  enabled  to  stand  through  life ;  and  atUl 
be  ■tanda,  and  will  ooutinae  to  stand,  firmly  rooted  in  the  love  of  all  who 
really  know  him.  A  writer  quoted  by  Harlosa*  has  well  said^  *  I  hare  con- 
ly  been  more  and  more  edified^  elevated,  and  strengthened,  by  this 
of  steel,  this  sterling  soul,  in  whom  certain  fcaturca  of  the  Christian 
are  manifeated  in  their  fuHeet  perfection.  Hi^  image,  I  confess,  w«a 
yean  obacured  before  my  eyes.  I  fixed  them  excl  naively  on  the  ebul- 
litiona  of  his  powerful  nature^  unsubdued  aa  yet  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
B«ii  wben^  on  a  renewed  study  of  Mb  worka>  the  holy  faith  and  energy  of  hia 
tboRMighly  GermaQ  chanhcter,  the  truth  of  his  whole  being,  his  wonderful 
id  nmplicityf  revealed  themaelvos  to  my  sight  in  their  glory ;  then 
aoi  but  ttxni  to  him  with  entiie,  pore  love,  and  exclaim,  His  wcahntsst^ 
mig  m  $nat^  htcauMe  hit  virtues  are  so  ffreat,^*  t 

Thoso  are  tlie  feelings  which  every  rightly  constituted  and 
adequately  informed  niind  will  cherish  tovranls  Luther  us  a  man  ; 
and  tlie  services  which  he  was  enabled  to  render  to  the  church  and 
ikB  woi)d  were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  ever  regarded  ^vith  the 
pralbandest  luhniration  and  gratitude.  Ilis  great  leading  ser- 
viec,  in  so  far  aa  the  highest  of  all  interests  are  concerned,  was 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  and  the 
ihurmigb  establishment  of  the  great  scriptural  ti*uth  of  a  purely 
gratuitous  jnstificntioD,  through  faith  alone  as  the  meana  or  instni- 
ment  of  uniting  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  applying  to  them  all 
duitHedid  and  suffered  in  their  room;  together  \^-ith  the  ^-igorous 
and  unshrinking  application  of  these  great  principles  to  the  expo- 
sure of  all  the  mass  of  erroneous  doctrines  and  of  unatithorised 
and  stnful  practices,  by  which  tlie  Church  of  Rome  had  been  lead- 
tog  men,  formally  or  virtually,  theoretically  or  practically,  to  pr- 
vwt  tlie  gckspel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  build  their  hopes  for 
uternity  upon  a  false  foundation.  Under  this  general  description 
mar  be  comprehended,  more  or  less  directly,  most  of  the  theology 
wUcb  the  writings  of  Luther  contain.  This  was  the  work  which 
God  Faisecl  him  up  and  qualified  him  to  achieve ;  and  a  more  im- 
)iqftant  work,  one  more  fratight  with  glory  to  Go<l  and  benefit  to 
probably  never  committed  to  any  one  who  had  not  bcH?n 
witli  tljc  gift  of  supernatural  inspiration.     Luther  s  pre- 
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vious  training  and  experience  before  he  appeared  pnbliclj  as  a 
Reformer,  were  manifestly  fitte<l  and  intended  to  lead  liim  to 
uuderstand  practically  the  true  way  of  a  sinner  s  acceptance  and 
deliverance  from  gnilt  and  bondjj|^e ;  for,  after  being  awakened 
s<jme  sense  of  divine  things,  and  of  his  own  relation  to  God,  hi 
went  long  about  to  establish  his  own  rigliteouBnesSy  before  he  w^aa 
brought  into  the  glorious  Mberty  of  God's  children.  This 
e\adently  the  best  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he 
destined.  He  had  tried  all  other  methods  of  obtaining  deh\n 
and  peace,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  in  circumstances  in 
many  resjKJcts  favourable,  lie  had  Ijeen  driven  from  every  refuge 
of  hes,  and  shut  up  to  an  absolute  subniii>siou  to  the  righteousness 
of  God  J — the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  fmth.  He  had 
been  com[H?lled,  and  he  had  b*-'en  enabled,  to  fight  his  way  through 
all  the  foniiidablf  obstacles  wldch  the  current  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  interposed  to  men's  rightly  dis- 
ceniing  and  appreciating  their  true  condition  as  helpless  sinne: 
and  tlie  scriptural  method  of  their  deliverance,  and  was  tli 
eminently  fitted  for  opening  up  to  the  miserable  victims  of  Romi 
delusion,  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex|>osed,  and  the  o: 
sure  way  in  which  deliverance  and  enlargement  were  to  be 
talned.  This  object  he  zealously  and  faithfully  prosecuted  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  keeping  it  principally  in  view  in  his 
exposition  of  divine  truth,  and  in  his  in teq) relation  of  the  word  of 
God. 

The  doctrine  of  justification,  notivithstanding  the  pcctdiarly 
full,  fonnal,  and  elaborate  exposition  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
guided  by  the  Spirit  to  make  of  it,  became  very  soon  involved  in 
obscurity  and  error ;  and  though  some,  no  duubt,  in  eveiy  Sige — 
aj^jiarcDtly  decreasing,  liowever,  in  number,  in  every  sncced 
centiu;}^ — were  practically,  and,  in  fact,  led  by  God's  grace 
reiit  for  their  own  salvation  upon  tlie  one  foundation  laid  in  Zi 
yet  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  doubtful  whether,  after 
age  of  the  men  who  had  held  personal  intercourse  x^ith  tlie  apost 
(from  none  of  whom  have  we  anything  hke  detailed  expositioos 
Clm'itian  doctrine),  any  man  can  be  produced  who  has  given, 
who  could  have  given,  a  perfectly  correct  exposition  of  the  whole 
of  Paui*8  doctrine  upon  this  vitally  important  subject.  Confusion 
and  error  upon  this  point  continued  to  inci-ease  and  extend,— even 
Augustine  giving  the  weight  of  his  deaenedly  high  authority  to 
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vieffB  defiM-tive  and  erroBeoiis  regardiug  it, — until,  by  the  admir- 
able skili  with  which  the  dijctrincs  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
H*'nne  wen?  adapted  to  foster  and  satisfy  tltose  notions,  u[)oii  this 
suljjt^,  to  which  depraved  men  are  naturaily  disposed,  all  scrip- 
tural views  of  the  method  of  justitication  had,  for  many  centuries 
before  tlie  Reformation,  disappeared  from  tlie  world ;  aud  while 
tbere  was  still  a  vague,  unmeaning,  and  inoperative  acknowledg- 
metit  of  Clirist  as  a  Sa^ioui",  the  great  bixly  of  His  professed  fol- 
knvers  were  practically  and  in  reality  reh-iuf;  upon  their  owti  works 
aod  merits,  and  upon  the  works  and  merits  of  other  sini'ul  creatures 
like  themselves,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souIb. 

This  was  the  condition  in  which  Luther  found  the  professing 
€*harcb  in  regard  to  theolog^^  and  religion^  He  was  guided,  by 
th<i  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  his  own  understanding  and 
hetft,  through  the  word,  to  appreciate  might  men's  utter  helpless- 
neaB  imd  inabUity  to  do  anything  to  merit  or  desei'\'-e  the  forgive- 
maas  of  their  ains  and  the  enjo)Tnent  of  God's  favour ;  to  see  that 
salvitiofiy  and  all  its  blessings,  are  pUK-hased  for  men  l>y  Clu*ist, 
and  «it»  freely  imparted  to  them  individually  by  God's  grace 
tktDtigh  the  iustrumentality  of  faith  |  and  to  feel  that  the  j)ractical 
naccption  of  these  doctrines  is  the  onh*  sure  provision  for  ]*roduc- 
tag  boUness  of  heart,  and  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  And  his  life 
w»»  Butinly  devoted  to  the  exy»oaition  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  '  I  truth,  and  the  application  and  enforcement  of 
tli<6ni  iti  c| ,  ,  u  to  all  the  corruptions  and  abuses,  theoretical 
and  pncdcaL,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  enabled  to  bring 
tmi  h  '>n  these  subjeet^s  so  clearly  and  convincingly,  and  to 
firtid^ti^  -  ,  M  m  firmly  upon  the  basis  of  scriptural  authority,  that 
in  8ub«liiQce  they  were  adopted  by  all  the  other  Ref onners,  em- 
tini  in  the  confessions  of  all  the  llefonned  chui'ches,  including 
Church  of  England,  and  that  they  wei*e  always  held  with 
pecttliiir  deomess  and  steadiness  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  until 
tl'  "  1  of  liist  century  swept  away  all  regard  tn  the  authi>- 
n'^  '  vvonl,  and  all  right  conceptions  of  men  s  actual  re- 
Istioii  lo  God  and  the  gospel  method  of  salvation.  There  is  little 
fdbti  in  Luther  H  tli  I  works  than  what  may  be  said  to  be 
involrpdi  more  or  1'  tly,  in  the  exposition  and  applit*ation  of 
tbeae  gn^t  truths ;  but  there  is  all  this  set  forth  with  much  clear- 
IMM  and  vigour,  and  a[»]>lied  >\ith  much  energy  and  success.  He 
icaroeir  leeiuft  ever  to  have  proposed  it  to  himself  as  an  object^  to 
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open  np  the  whole  system  of  scriptural  tmth  in  its  connection  and 
details,  and  to  nnf  old  it  in  its  various  aspects.  Human  merit  and 
ability  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  full  and  purelj-  gratuitous 
justification,  as  indispensably  necessary  for  men,  and  actually  pro- 
vided and  offered  by  €rod  through  Christ,  are  at  once  the  points 
from  which  he  ever  starts,  and  the  centres  around  which  he  ever 
moves ;  and  by  thoroughly  establishing  the  one  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  other,  he  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  most  funda- 
mental articles  of  Christian  truth,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

Luther*  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  investigated,  with  much 
care,  or  to  have  discussed,  with  much  success,  any  department  of 
divine  truth,  which  was  not  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
these  fundamental  points ;  but  then,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  the  forms  which  the  corruption  of  the  divine  method  of 
justification  had  assumed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  exposition 
and  application  of  these  topics  led  him  to  traverse  a  much  wider 
field  of  divine  truth  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Still, 
as  he  certainly  did  not  possess  the  comprehensive  far-reaching 
intellect  of  Calvin,  he  views  most  topics  only  in  their  bearings  on 
a  sinner's  acceptance,  without  always  taking  in  all  the  different 
aspects  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  in  Scripture.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Luther,  especially  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  (and  the 
same  holds  true,  in  some  measure,  of  his  immediate  followers),  in 
treating  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  load  of  ceremonies  with 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  encumbered  and  disfigured  it, 
manifests  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  idolatry,  viewed 
simply  as  such,  or  as  a  direct  offence  against  God,  and  scarcely 
any  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  man's  introducing  rites  and  cere- 
monies into  the  worship  of  God,  simply  upon  the  ground  that  God 
had  not  authorised  or  required  them.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
great  e\i\  of  the  Romish  rites  and  ceremonies, — even  those  which, 
upon  scriptural  principles,  should  be  chiefly  and  primarily  de- 
nounced as  idolatrous,  and  therefore  directly  and  immediately 
involving  a  sin  against  God,  independently  of  all  other  considera- 
tions and  consequences, — lat/  in  the  notion  of  merit  that  was  conjoined 


*  The  remainder  of  this  Easay  ia  I  Lectares  on  Church  History,  and  did 
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with  ihem^ — tn  the  idea  whicli  the  church  inculcated,  that  through 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  men  were  either  meriting  God^s  favour, 
or  at  least  securing  for  tliemselves  an  interest  in  the  merits  of 
other  creatures.  No  doubt  this  view  might  be  justly  regarded  as 
Wing  the  crowning  iniquity  of  the  popish  system,  tliat  which  mrjst 
directly  and  immediately  brouglit  it  to  bear  injiuriously  upon  the 
SBlTatiou  of  men.  But  Luther  seems  to  have  seen  little  evil  in 
'tlltte  rite«  and  cen.*monies,  except  for  the  opinion  of  their  meri- 
tarioitsness,  inculcated  along  with  their  observance';  and  would 
probably  have  been  little  disposed  to  object  to  them  had  they  not 
l»«.vn  formally  aud  explicitly  rcjiresented  by  the  church  in  this 
light*  which,  of  course,  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  8crip- 
tiipc  df»ctrine  of  justification*  But  this  view,  though  true,  so  far 
as  it  went,  and  very  important,  did  nut  go  to  the  root  of  the 
rnnltiT;  and  it  was  assigned  to  Zwingle,  and  still  more  fully  to 
ColWn,  to  bring  out  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  as  directly  and  imme- 
<lial€lv,  in  every  instance,  a  sin  against  God,  irre.six^ctive  of  all 
other  consequences, — and  to  establish  further  the  ini])ortaut  prin- 
ciple, that  God  has  given  sufficiently  clear  indications  in  His  word, 
t]uit  it  is  His  will  that  no  rites  and  ceremonies  are  to  be  intrwhieed 
into  His  worship,  excejit  those  which  He  himself  has  sanctioned,— 
m  principle  which  might  have  been  commended  to  Luther's  approba- 
tion, if  not  by  its  direct  and  appropriate  scriptural  evidence,  though 
that  is  clear  enough,  at  least  through  an  appeal  to  exjjerience, 
whicli  clearly  proves,  that  whenever  unauthorised  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God,  there  is  a  strong 
sad  nerer  failing  tendency  in  men  to  regard  the  observance  of 
tbetn  as  meritorious  in  God*s  sight. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  exposition  of  those  fundamental  tniths, 
on  which  he  chiefly  dwelt,  the  main  grounds  on  whi(*h,  with  some 
ihow  of  reason,  he  has  been  charged  wnth  exaggerated  and  para- 
iio(Xtcal  statements,  are  his  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  law»  his 
aeemtng  to  deny  that  it  has  any  legitimate  bearing  u])on  regenerate 
nieiif  and  to  deny  also,  that  there  is  an^'thing  really  go*Kl  or  holy, 
ff\*en  in  btdievers.  The  way  in  which  Luther  sometimes  speaks 
€if  the  Law,  e8|)eeially  in  his  Commentary-  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galotinnii,  is  cvrtainly  unbecoming  and  indecent ;  but  it  is  plain 
cociugh,  from  a  fair  and  impartial  suney  of  his  whole  doctrine 
ttpots  thiJi  subject,  that  he  really  meant  nothing  moi-e  in  substance 
than  to  shut  it  out,  as  Paul  docs,  from  all  direct  share  iu  the 
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justification  of  a  sinner^  and  to  illustrate  its  ntter  unfitness  to 
serve  the  pur|>o»es  of  those  who  are  seeldng  justification  by  deeds 
of  Law.  Some  of  Lis  incautions  statements  about  the  relation  of 
believers  to  the  Law,  gave  rise  aftenvaj^ds  to  a  controvei'sy  iu  the 
Lutheran  Church,  which  was  settled  at  length,  alonf^  with  many 
of  those  other  internal  disputes,  in  the  Fonimla  ConcorditPj  in 
1588,  under  the  title,  "  De  tertio  usu  Legis  ;**  but  Luther  certainly 
never  really  gave  any  countenance  to  iVntinoniiau  princi])le^,  and 
strenuously  inculcated  the  necessity  and  obligation  of  holiness  of 
heait  and  life.*  And  his  declarations  about  the  non-existence  of 
anything  truly  gooil  or  holy  in  rt^generate  persons,  though  some- 
what strongly  and  incautiously  expressed,  did  not  really  mean 
more  than  what  we  all  believe  to  be  a  great  8crii)tnra!  truth,  viz., 
tliat  the  iK^st  actions  of  believers  are  stained  witli  such  imjierfec- 
tion  and  sin,  that  they  can  have  nothing  justifpng,  and  nothing 
pro]>erly  and  intrinsically  meritorious,  about  them. 

But  the  givat  error  of  Luther,  that  which  gives  the  most  unf*- 
vourable  iinpivssion  of  liis  character  and  mental  stnicture,  and 
which,  in  its  influence,  most  extensively  injuretl  his  usefulness  and 
obstructed  the  cause  of  the  Refonnation,was  his  oljstinate  adherence 
to  the  imintelligible  absurdity,  commonly  called  Consubstantiation, 
— the  real  presence,  not  of  Christ  but  of  Christ's  bixJy  and  blood  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  co-existence,  in  some  way,  of  the  real  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  in,  i^ith,  or  under,  itij  cunij  or  suby  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Eucharist.  This  was  a  real  remnant  of  Poj:>eiy, 
to  which,  after  thromng  off  almost  everything  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Papists  upon  this  subject  that  makes  it  valuable  to  them  and 
offensive  to  us,  viz,,  transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  one  into  that  of  the  other,  as  implying  the  anniliilation 
of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine, — the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
— and  the  adoration  of  the  host  founded  on  this  transubstantiation, 
he  adhered  with  an  obstinacy  and  intolerance  most  discreditable 
and  most  injurious  to  the  Refonned  cause.  This  was  the  chief 
subject  of  controversy,  among  the  Reformers,  in  the  earlier  period 


•  Epitome,  Bcct.  vi.  Tittmana  Libri 
SymViolici  Kccleeise  Evangelicas.  The 
fint  Oflo  of  the  Law,  was  to  ratrain 
thti  open  outbreakingB  of  depravity  ; 
the  aecond,  to  convince  men  of  sin,  and 
to  lead  them  to  Christ ;  and  the  third, 
DBspected  itft  bearing  on  betieren  as  a 


rule  of  life.  This  subject,  of  the  uae 
of  the  Law  under  the  Goepe]  diimen- 
aation,  i§'  stated  with  a4lmirable  ciear- 
nef»  and  precisioD,  accuracj  and 
fulaeBBt  ia  our  own  Confcsdoa,  c*  six,, 
especially  secta.  5  and  6. 
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tf  tUk  labours.  Tiie  controvci-sy  upon  this  point  occupied  a 
:^ltti  of  time  and  attention  tbat  might  have  been  much  better 
loyed  in  opposing  the  common  enemy ;  it  produced,  at  length, 
eotire  !)c|iaration  and  much  alienation  of  feeUng  among  them  ; 
It  thus  Jed  to  other  disputes  and  contentions,  and  tended  at  last 
to  fix  down  the  Lutheran  Church  in  a  mach  wider  deviation  from 
the  acriptnral  orthodoxy  of  Calvin  upon  other  points  than  Luther 
lifiii£tilf  could  have  consistently  ajiproved  of,  or  than,  without  this 
Mpamdon  or  alienation,  would  probably  have  been  exhibited* 
Tlw  diief  responsibihty  of  controversies,  and  of  all  tlie  evils  that 
ftwr  from  tliem,  lies  u|Hjn  those  who  take  Uie  ^Toug  side  on 
the  merita  of  the  points  in  dispute^  because,  if  tJietf  had  taken  the 
right  side  of  die  question,  as  they  owjht  to  have  done,  there  would 
have  UxD  no  controversy.  And  in  this  Sacramentarian  Contro- 
as  it  was  called,  Luther  certainly  appeared  to  as  little 
Ivantagc  in  the  mond  character  of  the  spirit  which  he  manifested, 
in  the  soimdness  of  the  doctrine  which  he  maintiiined. 
Papistahave  been  accustomed  to  dwells  witli  great  complacency, 
liii^  changes  which  took  place  in  Luther's  views  dming  several 
after  he  publislied  his  thesis  ujKin  Indulgences ;  and  on  this 
groun<l  to  taunt  him  ^ith  his  inconsistencies,  and  to  taunt  Pro- 

: i^-ith  being  blind  followers  of  the  blind*     Audin  says,* 

Ls  the  Luthei-an  doctiine  I  Is  it  faith  minus  indulgences, 
aa  m  1518  ;  faith  minus  the  priesthood,  as  in  15Pi) ;  faith  minus 
tb/i  McranentA  of  orders  and  extreme  unction,  as  in  1520  ;  faith 
wkliaaij  two  sacraments,  as  in  152^1 ;  or  faith  minus  the  mass 
mud  the  worship  of  the  saints,  as  in  1522."  So  far  as  the  cliArges 
hem  referred  to  ttffe<»t  Luther  himself,  they  merely  indicate  the 
grwlnal  progress  of  an  honest  mind,  folloT^-ing  the  guidance  of 
thts  S|»trit  and  word  of  God  from  darkness  to  light ;  and  as  to 
FruCestants,  even  those  of  them  who  are  commonly  calJed  Luthe- 
from  tlieir  a4lopting  the  lending  views  of  divine  trutii,  in 
h  Luther  soon  settkMl,  they  do  not  aflfect  them  at  alL  But 
:j  men  uxmi  determined  to  make  Luther  a  Pope,  whether  he 
F,  and  thoMj  wh<t  have  adopted  his  leading  principles  solely 
bccaaH'  lliey  Wdieve  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  will  or 
noti  They  turc  so  j>re|)os8essed  with  the  duty  of  receiving  their 
awn  ojiinions  implicitly  from  the  mouth  of  a  fellow  ainncr,  tliat 
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they  seem  to  be  inculpable  of  conTOiv-ing  of  such  a  thing  as  other 
men  deriving  theirs  from  tlie  ward  of  God,  and  believing  onJy 
what  they  are  persuaded  is  sanctioned  by  its  statements.  l*rotes-  ^^ 
tants  do  not  regard  Lnther  as  a  Pope ;  they  ascribe  to  him  no  in-^H 
fallibility,  they  receive  no  doctrine  became  he  taught  it ;  and  as  to  ^^ 
Luther  liimself ^  he  always  fully  confessed,  that  wdien  he  first  raised 
his  voice  against  indulgences,  he  was  little  better  than  a  blind 
papist ;  that  he  was  involved  in  great  ignorance  and  error ;  that 
he  had  yet  a  great  deal  to  leam^  and  that  he  learned  slowly  and 
gradujilly.  lie  retracted  his  errors  fully  and  frankly,  whenever 
he  was  convinced  of  them,  and  during  the  whole  progress  of  his 
views^  gave  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  tfiorough  integrity 
and  love  of  truth.  And  it  should  fiuther  be  noticed,  that  beffire  he 
appeared  publicly  as  a  Reformer,  he  had  already  adopted,  in  sul>- 
etauce,  uj>ou  the  testimony  of  Goal's  wonJ,  all  those  fundtunental 
principles  in  regard  to  the  natural  condition  of  man,  and  the  way 
of  his  accept4ince  and  deliverance,  which  he  continued  to  liold 
tlu"ough  life ;  and  that  tlie  changes  which  his  opinions  underwent 
after  that  periofl,  arose  mainly,  as  is  evident  from  even  Audin's 
statement,  from  his  gaining  progressively  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
mystery  of  popish  iniquity,  from  the  expansive  influence  of  the 
vital  principles  of  Christian  truth  which  God  had  implanted  in  his 
heart,  in  throwing  off,  one  after  another,  the  foul  inerustiitions  in 
which  PofKT}^  WTaps  men* b  spirits,  and  from  his  applying  fully  and 
fearlessly,  the  touchstone  of  the  w^ord  of  God,  and  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  a  free  justification  purcliased  by  Christ  and  imparted 
through  the  faith  that  unites  with  Him,  to  all  the  feiuf ul  mass  of 
corruptions  by  which  the  Romish  system  has  perverted  the  prin- 
ciples of  God's  oracles  and  the  gosjiel  of  His  grace.*  Luther's 
opinions  seem  to  have  become  settled  witliin  five  or  six  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  thesis;  and  we  do  not  find  any 
evidence,  that  after  that  period  they  received  any  material  ni*>di- 
fi  cation. 

It  may  Ix*  proper  to  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  a  question  wliich 
has  been  much  discussed  in  subsequent  times,  viz.,  whether 
Lutlier  held  the  peculiju-  opinions  on  doctrinal  points  which  are 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin.  WTien  Luther's  fol- 
lowers, in  a  subsequent  generation,  openly  deviated  from  scriptuml 
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orthodosT  on  these  points,  they  set  themselves  to  prove  that 
Xiudierhad  nerverheld  Calvinistic  piiiiciples;  and  for  several  suc- 
C!iet>iing  generations^  Lutheran  authors,  in  general,  indulgetl  in 
the  most  bitter  and  malignant  vituperation  of  Calvin  and  ids 
doetiines,  more  even  than  that  which  generally  prevailed  among 
^writers  of  the  Church  of  England  during  last  centur}'.  But  we 
i\&  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  can  be  established  beyond  all 
»le  question,  that  Luther  held  the  doctrines  which  are 
ily  regarded  as  most  pecidiai*ly  Cah^nistic^  though  he  waij 
led  to  explain  and  apply,  to  illustrate  and  defend  some  of 
thejn,  so  fully  as  Calvin  did.  We  need  go  no  further  in  pi\K)f 
of  th\!i,  than  to  his  famous  work,  **  T>e  Servo  ^Vrbitrio,"  published 
in  1525,  in  reply  to  Erasmus,  in  whieh  he  has  unequivocally  asserted 
the  most  peculiar  and  generally  obnoxious  tenets  of  Calvinism,  in 
respect  to  God's  sovereign  agency  in  preordaining  all  things ;  in 
'cwilerring,  according  Ut  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  His  own  will 
ml)  spintual  blessings ;  and  in  thus  determining,  according  to  His 
own  gixxl  pleasure,  the  eternal  df  stlnie.s  of  men ;  ami  has  asserted 
them  with  an  mishrinking  boldness,  and,  we  might  say,  with  a 
mtmeai  and  ofPen^veness  of  statement  which  can  certainly  not  be 
fmtmnekHl  in  the  works  of  Calvin  liimself.  There  is  no  groujid 
for  alleging  that  Luther  ever  retracted  the  sentiments  containetl 
in  this  work.  Indeed,  at  a  much  later  period  of  his  life,  in  1537, 
e^trosaly  declare<l  that  of  all  his  works,  his  treatise  '■'  De  Scrv'o 
JVritttrio^**  and  liis  larger  **  Catechism,"  were  the  only  ones  which 
lie  DOW  regarded  as  written  with  due  care  and  accuracy.  The 
X#iitlicnuu  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
strong  ftatenients  of  tliis  very  valuable  work^  and  to  extract  out 
of  thctn  their  manifestly  Calvinistic  sense,  under  the  coyer  of 
;,  that  the  work  does  contiun  some  rash  and  incautious 
itions ;  and  in  perusing  some  of  their  attemptjs  of  this  sort, 
cioe  19  often  reminded,  by  the  boldness  of  their  perversions^  of  a 
commentary  ujwn  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel. 
\t  haii  also  been  asserted,  that  in  his  commentary  upon  Genesis,* 
the  hftst  work  he  published,  he  substantially  though  not  formally, 
cUid  any  peculiarly  Calvinistic  principles  which  he  might 
ly  have  taught.  But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  this 
alkgUioii;  for,  upon  a  fair  examlnatiop  of  the  passages  in  the 
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commentaiy^  it  appears  plain,  that  they  do  not  contain,  even  in 
substance,  any  retractation  of  his  former  views,  but  merely  cautions 
to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  them, — against  their  being  applied 
in  an  erroneous  and  injurious  way;  while,  it  is  certain,  that  cautions 
to  the  same  effect  as  full  and  strong,  and  in  eveiy  respect  as 
judicious  and  practical,  abound  in  the  writings  of  Cidvin  himself. 
It  is  highly  creditable  to  Luther,  that  while  he  was  not  led  to 
dwell  at  much  length  upon  the  illustration  and  defence  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  which  are  commonly  reckoned  Galvinistic  peculiari- 
ties, he  yet  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  that  without  including  in  his 
system  these  peculiar  doctrines,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  and 
to  expound  fully  and  consistently,  the  sovereign  agency  of  God  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  or  to  give  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  and 
Disposer  of  all  things,  the  place  which  He  claims  to  Himself.  * 


*  Hottinger's  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  torn.  viiL,  p.  6^-50. 
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Sib  William  HAMiLTON,t  in  the  course  of  his  attack  upon  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  introduces  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  historico-theo- 
logieal  statement,  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  Assurance.  We 
quote  the  passage  as  it  is  the  text  of  our  present  discourse  : — 

**  Asfurance,  Personal  Aflsnrance,  Special  Faith  (the  feeling  of  certainty) 
tiiat  God  is  propitioiiB  to  me^  that  my  oub  are  forgiven, — (Fiducia,\Plerophoria 
Fuki^  Fides  SpecialO), — Affiurance  waa  long  universaUy  held  in  the  Protestant 
oommimities  to  be  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a  true  or  saving  faith.  Luther 
declares  that  *  he  who  hath  not  assurance  spews  faith  oat  ;^  and  Melancthon, 
that  *  sBorance  is  the  discriminating  line  of  Christianity  from  Heathenism.* 
AsBortiioe  ia»  indeed,  the  pttnctum  saliens  of  Luther's  system,  and  an  unac- 
qnaintiBoe  with  this,  his  great  central  doctrine,  is  one  prime  cause  of  the 
chronic  misrepresentation  which  runs  through  our  recent  histories  of  Luther 
mod  the  Reformation.  Assurance  is  no  less  strenuously  maintained  by  Calyin; 
is  held  even  by  Arminius ;  and  stands,  essentially,  part  and  parcel  of  all  the 
oonfenions  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  down  to  the  Westminster 
Aaembly.  In  that  synod  assurance  was,  in  Protestanism,  for  ihefrstj  in- 
deed only  time,  formally  declared  *■  not  to  he  of  the  essence  of  faith  f  and, 


•  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Rtrievc,    October  1856. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy  and 
Literature,  Education  and  Lniversity 
Reform,  etc.  By  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
Bart.     1853. 

t  Jn  the  interral  between  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  former  article  and  the 
present  one.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
died,  and  Dr  Cunningham,  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks,  thus  refers  to  the 
ere&t :— **  The  knowledge,  if  we  had 


possessed  it,  that  he  was  to  die  so  soon, 
would  assuredly  have  modified  some- 
what the  tone  in  which  the  discussion 
was  conducted, — would  have  shut  out 
something  of  its  lightness  and  severity, 
and  imputed  to  it  more  of  solemnity 
and  tenderness ;  and  the  knowledge 
which  we  did  possess,  that  he,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  was  liable  every  day  to 
be  called  out  of  this  world  and  sum- 
moned into  God's  presence,  ought  to 
have  produced  this  result." — Eds. 
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accordingly,  the  Scottish  General  AasemMy  has  subsequently^  once  and  again, 
condemned  and  defjoaod  the  holders  of  this,  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  of  CalWn, 
of  aJl  the  other  churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  older  Scottish  church 
itself^  In  the  Enghsh,  and  more  articulately^  in  the  Iriah  estahlishment, 
asam-ance  still  standa  a  neceesary  tenet  of  eocleaiaatical  belief.  (See  Homilies^ 
Book  1.,  Number  iii.,  Part  3,  specially  referred  to  in  the  eleventh  of  the 
Thtrtij-Hxne  ArticUs;  and  Kumber  iv.,  Porta  1  and  3;  likewise  the  sixth 
LamUth  Article.)  Assurance  was  consequently  held  by  all  the  older  AogUcaa 
churchmen,  of  whom  Hooker  may  stand  for  the  example ;  but  a^inranoe  i» 
now  openly  disavowed  without  scruple  by  Anglican  churchmen,  high  and 
low,  when  apprehended ;  but  of  these,  many,  like  Mr  Hare,  are  bliasfally 
incognisaut  of  the  opinion,  ita  import,  ita  hifltory,  and  even  its  name. 

**'  This  dogma,  with  its  fortune,  paat  and  present,  affords,  indeed,  a  series  of 
the  raoflt  citriotts  con  trasfji.  For  it  iB  curioua  that  this  cardinal  point  of  Luther'a 
doctrine  shouM,  without  exception,  have  been  constituted  into  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Kefonniitiou  ;  and,  as  their  common  and 
unc^thoUe  doctrine,  have  been  explicitly  condemned  at  Trent.  Again,  it  ia 
curious  that  this  common  and  differential  doctrine  of  the  churches  of  th« 
Reformation  should  now  be  abandoned  virtually  in,  or  formally  byi^  all  tbett 
churches  themselves.  Again,  it  is  curious  that  Protestants  should  now  gene 
rally  profess  the  counter  doctrine,  asserted  at  Trent  in  condemnation  of  thdr 
peculiar  principle.  Again^,  it  is  curious  that  this,  the  moat  important  variatum 
in  the  faith  of  Protestants,  »s,  in  fact,  a  gravitation  of  Protestantism  back  to> 
wards  Catholicity,  should  have  been  overlooked,  as  indeed,  in  bis  days,  unde- 
veloped, by  the  keen-eyed  author  of  ^  The  History  of  the  Variations  of  tbo 
PmteBtant  churches,'  Finally,  it  is  curious  that,  though  now  fully  devdlf^iedf 
this  central  approximation  of  Protestantism  to  CathoHcity  should  not,  as  far 
as  1  know,  have  been  signalised  by  any  theologian,  Protestant  or  Catholic ; 
whilst  the  Protestant  symbol  ('  FuJes  sola  jmtijical^' — '  Faith  alone  justifies'), 
though  now  evisceTated  of  its  real  import,  and  now  only  manifesting  an  unim- 
portant  difference  of  expression,  is  still  supposed  to  mark  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  religious  denominations.  For  both  agree  that  the  three  heavenly 
virtues  must  all  concur  to  salvation ;  and  they  only  differ,  whether  faith,  a*  a 
word^  does  or  does  not  involve  hope  and  charity.  Tliis  misprision  would  have 
been  avoided  had  Luther  and  Calvin  only  said,  *  Fiducia  mta  jmtijkat^' — 
*  Assurance  alone  justifies  ,^  for  on  their  doctrine  assurance  was  convertiblii 
with  true  faith,  iuid  true  faith  implied  the  other  Christian  graces.  But  this 
primary  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  is  now  harmoniously  con- 
demned by  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  in  unison."* 

Wc  hij|>e  to  be  able  to  pro\'e  that  this  elaborate  statement 
contains  about  as  large  an  amount  of  inaccuracy  as  could  well 
have  been  crammed  into  tbe  space  which  it  occupies ;  and,  if  wc 
succeed  in  doing  this,  wc  may  surely  expei't  tliat  Sir  Willianra 
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autHority  upon  theological  subjects  vntW  henceforth  stand  at  least 
MS  low  a$  zero. 

It  juay  help  us  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  Sir 
TVHIiant's  history  of  this  subject,  if  wo  begin  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  wliat  wej*c  the  iiewa  of  the  Reformers  and  the  Koinanista 
upon  tliis  point,  and  of  what  was  the  general  course  'svlueh  the 
dificti^ons  regar<ling  it  followed.  That  the  Refonners  gener- 
alhr  held  veiy  high  views  upon  the  subject, — that  they  were  in 
lite  liahit  of  speaking  very  strongly  of  the  imjvortance  and  neces- 
fity  of  mtjo  h«ing  personally  assured  about  their  own  salvation, 
*— is  of  course  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  the  sh'ghte^t 
accinaiuUtnce  with  then*  history  and  ^VTitiugs.  The  causes  that 
teniitod  to  produce  a  leaning  towards  what  may  be  regarded  as 
exaggerated  views  and  statements  upon  this  subject,  were  chiefly 
thftoe  two  ;■ — 1st,  Tlieir  own  personal  experience  as  converted  and 
believing  men ;  and,  2d,  The  ground  taken  by  the  Romanists  in 
MTgmag  against  them. 

The  Reformers,  speaking  of  them  generally  as  a  body,  and  with 
leferenoo  to  their  ordinary  condition,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  usually 
m  asiunuice  of  being  in  a  state  of  grace  and  of  being  warranted 
to  oonnt  npon  salvation.  Gotl  seems  to  have  given  to  them  the 
grace  of  assurance  more  fully  and  more  generally  than  He  does  to 
bdkvera  in  ordinary  circumstances.  And  this  is  in  accordance 
with  die  general  course  of  His  providential  procedure.  The  his- 
tory of  the  church  seems  to  indicate  to  us  two  positions  as  true, 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  \iz.^ — 1st,  That  assurance  of  salva- 
tion has  been  enjoyed  more  fully  and  more  generally  by  men  who 
were  called  to  difficult  and  arduous  labours  in  the  cau&e  of  Christ, 
than  by  ordinarj-  behevers  in  general  And,  2dly,  That  this 
laninutee,  as  enjoyed  by  such  persons,  has  been  frequently  trace- 
able to  q>€cial  circumstances  connected  with  the  manner  of  their 
OonrersioQ  as  its  immediate  or  proximate  cause.  So  it  certainly 
wiB  with  the  Reformers.  The  jjosition  in  which  they  were  placed, 
amd  tlic  work  they  were  called  u]>on  to  do,  made  it  specially  neces- 
mrj  that  they  should  enjoy  habitually  the  courage  and  the 
lll«ii|j^h  wliich  «pring  from  a  well-grounded  assuiance  of  aalvar- 
twfu  This,  accordingly,  God  g^ive  Uieiri ;  and  He  gave  them  it  in 
Bany  ca^es,  as  He  has  often  done  in  subsequent  times,  by  so  regu- 
latiiig  the  cipctimstanccs  which  prece<led  and  accomjnmied  their 
fiairrvr)«»f>ai  as  to  satisfy  them^  abuost  as  if  by  a  |K!rception  of 
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their  senses,  tliat  tliey  had  passed  from  death  nnto  life.  The 
Befurmers  harmg  been  in  general^  for  these  reasons  and  by  such 
processes^  assured^  ordinarily,  of  their  own  salvation,  were  not 
unnaturally  led,  from  this  cause,  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  subject  of  assurance,  and  to  regard  and  to  represent  it  as 
in  some  way  or  other  necessarily  connected  witii  the  Cliristian 
faith,  and  as  an  indispensable  constituent  element  of  the  Christian 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  Reformers  were  the  more  in- 
duced to  adhere  to  this  view,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  establish 
and  defend  it,  in  conseqiuence  of  the  ground  that  was  taken  up 
by  their  popish  antagonists.  The  Romanists  then,  as  well  as  now, 
were  accustomed  to  allege  that  it  was  impossible  for  Protestants 
to  have  any  ceriainty  of  the  soundness  of  their  views,  or  of  the 
safety  of  their  position, — that  though  they  might  be  able  to  pro- 
duce plausible  and  apparently  satisfactory  pleadings  in  support 
of  what  they  taught,  tbey  could  have  no  adequate  ground  for 
perfect  assurance  of  its  truth  ;  while  Romanists  had  a  firm 
groimd  for  absolute  certainty  in  the  testimony  or  authority  of 
the  church.  Tliere  were  three  important  subjects  to  which 
chiefly  the  Romanists  were  accustomed  to  apply  this  alleged  point 
of  conti-ast  between  their  position  and  that  of  tJie  Refonners. 
They  were  accustomed  to  allege  that  Protestants,  upon  Protest- 
ant principles,  could  have  no  certainty,  and  nothing  more  than 
a  probable  jjcrsuasion,  1st,  That  the  books  generally  received, 
or  any  particular  books  specified,  were  possessed  of  divine  au- 
thority; or,  2d,  That  this  and  not  thai  was  the  meaning  of  a 
scriptural  passage,  or  the  substance  of  w^hat  Scripture  taught 
upon  a  particular  topic ;  or,  ^d,  That  any  particular  indivitlual 
was  tiow  in  a  state  of  grace  and  would  be  finally  saTed.  The 
more  reas<3nable  Romanists  did  not  deny  that  tliere  were  rational 
considerations  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  books  of  Scripture,  sufficient  to  silence  and  confute 
infidels;  or  that,  by  the  ordinary^  rules  and  resources  of  exegesis, 
sometliing  might  be  done  towards  settling  the  meaning  of  many 
Bcriptural  statements;  or  that  men,  by  a  diligent  and  impartial 
use  of  scriptural  materials,  combined  wdth  self-examination,  might 
attain  to  good  hope  with  respect  to  their  uJtinuito  salvation*  But 
they  denied  tliat  Protestants  could  ever  attain  to  fidl  and  per- 
fect certainty  upon  any  of  these  points,— could  ever  reach  sodi' 
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thorongh  and  conclusive  assurance  as  the  autlioritj  of  the  church 
famished  to  those  who  received  it.  Frotestanta,  in  dealing  with 
tlii5  allegadonf  were  not  imnaturally  led  to  maintain,  that  upon 
all  these  subjects  they  had,  or  might  have,  not  merely  a  piY»bable 
persuasion,  but  a  strict  and  absolute  certainty,  and  to  labour  to 
lufold  the  grounds  of  the  certainty  to  which  they  laid  claim.  It 
here  that  many  of  the  Reformers  were  led  to  propound  views 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  extreme  and  exaggerated, 
th  in  rei^rd  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  certainty  they  con- 
tended for,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  profc'^sed  to  establish 
its  reality  and  legitimacy.  Protestants  are  not  infallible  any  more 
than  papists.  Neither  the  great  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, nor  the  great  systematic  divines  of  the  seventeenth,  are  to 
be  implictly  followed.  The  truth  is,  that  God  has  never  yet 
^vea  to  any  body  of  uninspired  men  to  rise  altogether,  and  in 
respect,  in  their  mode  of  dealing  witli  the  doctrines  of  His 
above  the  influence  of  thek  circumstances.  There  has 
neter  l^een  any  uninspiretl  man,  or  any  company  of  uninspired 
that  has  not  given  some  indication  of  the  iniperfectinn  of 
lity,  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  some  portion  or  other  of 
divine  trutli.  The  Reformers,  as  a  body,  are  unquestionably 
entitled  to  deference  in  matters  of  theological  doctrine  than 
other  body  of  men  w^ho  have  adorned  the  church  since  the 
age.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  there 
doctrinal  points  on  which  many  of  them  have  gone 
riy,  dther  from  retaining  something  of  the  corruption  of  the 
liih  flyftem  which  they  had  abandoned,  or,  what  is  about 
''eqitaDjr  natural  and  probable,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature,  from  running  into  an  exti-eme  op{K)site  to  that 
which  they  had  forsaken. 

T    '         *  f  v  evident  that  the  papists,  by  taunting  the  Reformers 
with  lilt  of  certainty  on  the  three  points  to  which  we  have 

nffcrred,  ilrove  tliem  into  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  untenable 
ltij»jis.  The  Refonmers  claimed  for  their  coninctions  and  con- 
tiuions  on  these  cj^uestions,  a  kind  and  degree  of  certainty  which 
the  niitui«  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  of,  and  they  fell  into 
farther  errors  in  endeavouring  to  set  forth  the  grouncis  or  reasons 
of  die  ccrtJiinty  or  assurance  for  which  tliey  contendeiL  They 
oooteoded  that  tliey  had,  or  might  have,  a  perfect  and  absolute 
ly  in  regard  to  all  those  matters, — a  certainty  resting  not 
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only  ujxitt  rational  grtmnda  and  a  hnman  faitli,  as  it  was  called, 
but  upon  sapematnral  grounds  and  a  divine  faith.^  such  as  their 
popish  opponents  were  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  when  it  set  forth  any  doctrine  and  called  upon  men 
to  behcve  it  as  revealed  by  God.     And  as  a  substitute  for  the 
authority  of  the   church,   the   popish   ground   for  an    absolute 
assurance  and  dirine  faith,  the  Reformers  were  accastomed 
bring  in  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  producing 
or  assurance;    and  they  did   this   not  unfrequently  in  a 
lliat  seemed  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  at  least  of  confusion  and 
irrelevancy. 

The  Reformers  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the  Romanists 
cbrag  them  into  j^erplexed  metaphysical  discussions  as  to  the  n; 
and  grounds  of  the  certainty  with  which  they  held  their  convic- 
tions ujion  the  important  topics  to  which  we  have  referred.    Tliey 
would  tlms  have  escaped  the  temptation  to  which,  we  think,  it  must 
be  admitted,  they  sometimes  yielded,  of  straining  matters  in  order 
to  get  soiuething  like  a  ground  for  a  kind  and  measure  of  certainty      ^ 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  did  not  admit  of.  j^M 

It  was  enough   that  they  could  produce  adequate   rational^ 
grounds  for  all  their  convictions, — grounds  which  fully  satisfied 
their  own  minds,  and  which  they  could  defend  conclusively  against 
the  objecticMis  of  gainsa^'ers,  as  being  sufficient  and  satisfactoiy 
raaeons  of  assent.     This  was  all  that  theii*  opponents  had  a  right 
to  demand ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  legitimately  come  into  a 
controversial  discussion.     The  vividness  and  e^fficacy  of  these  c 
victions  might  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  kind  and  degree 
evidenco  bearing  upon  the  partictdar  topic  under  consideratio 
or  by  the  qualities  of  their  mental  constitution  and  habits^  or 
other  collateral  and  adventitious  influences.    But  a  real  coniiction 
or  assent,  based  u}X)n   rational  grounds,  which  were   perfectly 
satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  and  the  relevancy  and  valMrty 
of  which  they  could  triumphantly  defend  against  all  opj)oniut% 
was  quite  sufficient,  whether  tliis  might  be  called  a  certainty  of 
faith  or  not ;  and  if  this  conviction  did  not  produce^  in  their  minds, 
such  a  sense  or  feeling  of  assurance  as  they  desired, — if  it  di<l  not 
prove  so  practically  efficacious  as  they  wished^ — it  would  be  quite 
reai^onable  that  they  should  ask  the  special  blessing  of  God,  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  about  these  residts.    And  their 
prayers  might  be  answered^  the  Spirit  might  be  giv^  and  Uie 
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^■tmogevt,  the  most  vivid,  and  tlie  most  efficacious  certainty  or 
might  he  produced,  without  anything  like  a  special 
and  without  the  introduction  of  any  new  or  additional 
\ti3  or  t&aon^  for  the  conviction.  The  Reformers,  however, 
their  eBgenuBSS  to  chiim  for  their  connctions  the  verj-  liigliest 
ity  or  assurance,  and  to  assign  an  adequate  cause  for  this^ 
substituting  the  Holy  Spirit  instead  of  the  church,  went  some* 
tunes  to  the  unwarrantable  extreme  of  ascribing  to  the  Holy  Sjiirit 
iiol<  merely  a  subjective  influence  upon  men's  imderstandings  and 
bat  an  objective  presentation  of  new  and  additional  grounds 
for  belief. 
These  geziend  observations  apply  to  the  way  in  w?iich  the 
efonmen  met  the  allegations  of  the  Romanists  about  their  want 
of  certainty-  or  assurance  in  regard  to  all  the  three  subjects  formerly 
mentidosdy  vi*.,  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
4iie  nwnfngof  scriptural  statements,  and  the  certain^  of  personal 
In  order  to  have  a  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  a  com^ 
idioTks  way  of  getting  the  highest  assurance,  even  the  certainty 
ikith,  upon  ail  these  subjects,  they  substituted  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  the  ch;irch ;  and  to  make  thw  serve  the  same  purpose 
111  argument  as  the  church  does  among  Romanists,  tliey  were  led 
to  employ  some  modes  of  statement  about  the  Spirit's  operation 
wUdi  ire  not  sanctioned  by  ScrijJture,  though  exhibiting  perhaps 
ndwr  ocmfttsion  of  thought  than  positi%*e  error.  But  wc  cannot 
dtnsii  npcdi  this  general  topic,  and  must  return  to  the  special  sub- 
ject of  tlie  assurance  of  personal  salvation,  with  which  alone  we 
h»vr  at  present  to  do. 

The  Reformers  in  general  enjoyed  ordinarily  the  assured  belief 
tfast  they  were  in  a  state  of  grace,  anil  woidd  be  finally  saved. 
Tber  felt  the  importance  of  this  grace  in  the  arduous  work  in 
which  tli.cy  wen>  engaged.  They  saw  abundant  ground  in  Scrip- 
tnEe  for  the  general  p«>sition,  that  believers  might  be  and  should 
be  assored  of  their  own  salvation.  They  inculcated  this  position 
their  followers,  persuaded  tliat  personal  assurance  wotdd  at 
teod  to  preserve  them  from  tlic  perverting  influence  of  popish 
Kiphists,  and  fit  them  for  doing  and  bearing  all  Gofrs  will  con- 
oeming  thenu  The  Rrmianists,  on  the  other  hand,  lal>oured  to 
Aaw  that  iK^icrers  could  have  no  full  and  well^oundod  xuannmce 
that  tlioy  luid  attained  to  a  condition  of  safety,  except  either  by 
^Mscial  rcvuUtkniy  or  by  the  te^stimony  of  Mie  chorch ;  their  abject 
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of  course  being  to  make  men  feel  themselves  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  church  for  secnrity  or  certainty  on  all  subjects  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  energy  and  confidence^ 
which  a  well-founded  assurance  of  personal  salvation  was  fitted 
to  produce,  in  contending  against  the  prestige  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  influence.  The  Reformers,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  assmrance  which  might  be  attained  without  either  a  special 
revelation  or  the  testimony  of  the  church,  was  full  and  perfect, 
were  1^  to  identify  it  with  our  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  God's 
word,  and  to  repres^it  it  as  necessarily  included  or  implied  in  the 
^  act  or  exercise  of  justifying  and  saving  faith ;  nay,  even  sometimes 
to  give  it  as  the  very  definition  of  saving  faith,  that  it  is  a  belief 
that  our  own  sins  have  been '  forgiven,  and  that  we  have  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  grace.  This  seemed  to  be  an  obvious  and 
ready  method  of  giving  to  the  belief  of  our  personal  safety  for 
eternity  the  very  highest  degree  of  certainty,  and  hence  many  of 
the  Reformers  were  tempted  to  adopt  it. 

This  \iew  was  certainly  exaggerated  and  erroneous.  It  is 
I  Tery  evident  that  no  man  can  be  legitimately  assured  of  his  owmi 
'  salvation  simply  by  imderstanding  and  believing  what  is  containf 
or  implied  in  the  actual  statements  of  Scripture.  Some  addi- 
tional element  of  a  different  kind  must  be  brought  in,  in  order  to 
warrant  such  an  assurance ;  something  in  the  state  or  condition 
cf  the  man  himself  must  be  in  some  way  ascertained  and  kn< 
in  order  to  this  result*  It  may  not,  indeed,  always  require  any 
lengthened  or  elaborate  process  of  self-examination  to  ascertain 
what  is  needful  to  be  known  about  men  tlii'mselves,  in  order  to 
their  being  assured  that  they  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
grace.  The  circumstances  that  preceded  and  accompanied  their 
>  conversion  may  have  been  such  as  to  leave  thejn  in  no  doubt 
'  about  their  having  passed  from  darkness  to  light.  Their  present 
consciousness  may  testify  at  once  and  exphcitly  to  the  cjustcuca 
in  tliem  of  those  things  which  the  Bible  informs  us  accompany 
salvation.  But  still  it  is  tnie^  that  another  element  than  any 
thing  contained  in  Scripture  must  be  brought  in  as  a  part  of  tlie 
foundation  of  their  assurance.  And  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  state  and  vindicate  to  themselves  or  to  others  the  grounds  of 
their  assurance,  they  must  of  necessity  proceed,  in  substance,  in 
the  line  of  the  familiar  syllogism,  "  >\Tiosoever  believeth  in 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  saved ;  I  believe,  and  therefore,* 
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There  is  qo  possibility  of  avoidiog,  in  substance,  some  such  process 
9M  this ;  and  while  the  major  proposition  is  proved  by  Scripture, 
the  minor  can  be  estabiis^hed  only  by  some  use  of  materials  derived 
from  conscioasDe^s  and  self-exaoiination.  There  are  no  positions 
connected  with  religion  wliich  can  be  so  certain  as  those  which 
diret'tly  and  immediately  taught  in  Scripture,  and  which  are 
said  to  bo  beUeved  w^til  the  certainty  of  faith  or  of  diyiue 
foitb.  The  introduction  of  an  clement,  as  necessary  to  the  con- 
duucm,  derived  from  a  different  source,  viz.,  from  the  knowledge 
of  what  we  ourselves  are,  must  be  admitted  in  fairness  to  cooipli- 
Cftte  the  e\-idence,  and  to  affect  the  kind,  if  not  the  degree^  of  the 
certmintj  or  assurance  that  may  result  from  it.  It  is  unwarrant- 
able to  give  as  the  definition  of  saving  faith,  the  belief  that  my 
are  foipven  j  for  it  is  not  true  that  my  sins  are  forgiven 
I  believe,  and  it  holds  true  universally,  that  God  requires 
beh'cve  nothing  which  is  not  true  before  we  believe  it,  and 
which  may  not  be  propounded  to  us  to  be  believed,  accompanied 
Ibo  Mune  time  with  satisfactory  e\'idence  of  its  ti-uth  ;  and  if 
beUef  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  imd  that  we  have  been 
t  into  a  state  of  grace,  must  be  posterior  in  the  order  of 
if  not  of  time,  to  the  act  of  faith  by  which  the  change 
is  effected,  and  cannot  therefore  form  a  necessary  ci>nstitut*nt 
of  the  act  itself,  cannot  be  its  essence  or  belong  to  its 


It  b  not  very  surprising  that  Luther  should  have  made  rash 
and  exiggerated  statements  upon  this  subject  as  he  did  upon 
0ihat»  But  it  is  certainly  strange,  that  a  man  of  such  wonderful 
somidiiew  and  penetration  of  judgment  as  Calvin  should  have 
Bmidf  as  he  did  say,*  **We  shall  have  a  complete  definition  of 
fmsh^  if  we  Siiy  that  it  is  a  steady  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
dltini.*  bcnfvoleuce  towards  us,  wldch,  being  foimded  on  the  ti-uth 
of  the  gratuitous  promise  in  Christ,  is  both  revealed  to  our  minds 
and  confirmed  to  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  that  tliis 
ta  sul>stancc*  should  have  been  pretty  generally,  though  not  uni- 
Tcnally,  received  as  a  just  definition  or  description  of  siiving  faith, 
bcilh  by  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divines,  for  the  greater  part  of 
m  century.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  this  as  an  illustration  of 
the  {ii?micious  influence  of  men*s  circumstances  upon  the  forma- 
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ion  of  their  oi>mions — a  vi^w  of  the  matter  decidedly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  neither  Luther  nor  Cal\nn,  nor  the  other  eminent 
divines  wlio  have  sanctioned  this  notion  of  the  natiu^  and  im- 
port of  faith,  have  been  able  to  carrv'  it  out  in  full  consistency, 
hut  have  become  entangled  in  contradictions.  Luther,  indeed, 
contradicted  himself  very  explicitly  upon  this  point;  for  while 
there  arc  jmssages  in  his  works  which  very  unequivocally  repre- 
isent  pevBonal  assurance  as  necessarily  involved  in  saving  faith, 
(and  while  this  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg,* and  in  the  A]>olo/iT  for  it,t — both  which  works  are  sjtu- 
bolical  in  the  Lutheran  Chuivh — it  is  easy  enough  to  produce 
from  his  writings  passages  in  which  a  broader  and  morc  correct 
view  is  given  of  the  nature  of  sa\^ng  faith,  as  having  respect 
directly  and  primarily  only  to  truths  and  promises  actually  con- 
tained, in  Scripture,  and,  of  course,  only  secondarily  and  inf^ 
rentially  to  ani.i:hing  bearing  upon  our  personal  condition  and 
pruDspects.  Cahin  never  contradicted  himself  so  |»lainly  and 
palpably  as  tliis.  But  in  inmiediate  connection  with  the  defi- 
nition above  given  from  him  of  saving  faith,  he  has  made 
statements,  with  resj>ect  to  the  condition  uf  mind  that  may  exist 
in  believers,  which  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  formal  defi- 
nition, except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  definition  wiis  intfnde<i 
not  so  much  to  stat«  what  was  essential  to  tnie  faitli  and  always 
found  in  it,  as  to  describe  what  true  faitli  is,  or  tocludes^  in  its 
most  |>erfect  ccmdition  and  in  its  highest  exercise.  As  the  passage 
is  vuluable  in  itself,  and  is  well  fitted  to  tlirow  light  upon  the  real 
views  of  the  Kef  onners,  and  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  judging  of 
what  these  -views  were  from  a  superficial  examination  of  theb* 
"^votings  or  of  isolated  extracts  from  them,  we  shall  quote  it  at 
some  length,  though  we  fear  most  men  yviW  be  of  opinion  that 
Calvin  has  not  verv  fullv  solved  the  difficulty  which  he  started: — 

"  But  iome  one  mil  object  that  the  ejcperience  of  beUevers  is  very  diffemit 
from  thk ;  for  that,  in  recognising  the  grace  of  God  towiirdfl  them,  they  9tt 
not  only  disturbed  with  inquietude  which  frequently  befiiJla  them,  but 
times  ako  treinbk  witli  the  moat  distreeaing  terrors.  The  vehemence  oi 
tatioiui  to  AgitAie  their  tuind£  \b  so  great  tlmt  it  appears  scarcely  comp&til 
with  that  lUBiu'ance  of  faith  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  must,  th< 
fore,  fiolre  thia  difficulty,  if  we  mean  to  support  the  doctrine  we  have  advant 


•  Art.  iv. 
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Ifben  ire  ineolcate  that  faitli  ought  to  be  ceiiam  and  Beoure,  we  oouoeire  not 
ct  H  certainty^  attended  witlx  no  doubt,  or  of  a  security  interrupted  by  no 
AflJdety ;  but  we  mther  affirm  that  believers  have  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
Umr  own  diffidence,  and  are  far  from  placing  their  consciences  in  a  placid 
calm  never  distiirbed  by  any  storms.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deny,  how- 
ef«r  they  may  be  afflicted,  that  they  ever  fall  and  depart  from  thiU  certain 
vliloi^  they  havo  conceived  in  the  divine  mercy.  The  Scriptnns 
DO  sample  of  faith  more  illustrious  or  memorable  than  David,  espe- 
cially ii  yon  conader  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Yet  that  hia  mind  waa 
tMt  inTambly  serene  appears  from  his  innimierable  complain ta,  of  which  it 

will  be  sofficient  to  select  a  few To  render  this  intelligible,  it  is 

tMoanry  to  recur  to  that  dirioon  of  the  fleah  and  the  Bpirit  which  we  noticed 
in  anotlher  place,  and  which  most  clearly  discovers  itself  in  thb  caae.  The 
plotn  httxi,  therefore,  perceives  a  di\nsion  in  iteelf,  being  partly  affected  witb 
deBgbt  tlmnigh  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  goodness,  partly  digtreesed  with 
wamm  tlnoiigb  a  sense  of  lis  own  t^Uamity ;  parity  relying  on  the  promise  ot 
the  gospel,  partly  trembling  at  the  evidence  of  it«  own  iniquity  ;  partly  exult- 
MMig  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  partly  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  death.  This  varia- 
tkm  happens  through  the  imperfection  of  faith  ;  ainco  we  are  never  ao  happy 
donng  the  present  life  as  to  be  cured  of  all  diffidence,  and  entirely  filled  and 
peMiBBd  by  faith.  Hence  those  confKct^,  in  which  the  diffidence  which  adhd'ea 
to  Um  Tttlics  of  the  fl^h  rises  up  in  opposition  to  the  faith  formed  in  the  heart. 
B^iif  in  the  mind  of  the  bebever  assurance  be  mixed  with  doubta,  do  we  not 
alwajB  oome  to  this  point,  that  faith  consists  not  in  a  certain  and  clear,  but 
Qtdj  in  an  obscure  and  ]^:terple£ed  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  r(«pectiog  us? 
Nd  at  alL  For  if  we  are  distracted  by  yariona  thoughts,  we  are  not  therefore 
enlit^y  divatted  of  faith ;  neither,  though  hanused  by  the  agitations  of  diffi- 
we  therefore  immerged  in  its  abyss ;  nor  if  we  be  shaken,  are  we 
orertlirown.  For  the  invanable  issne  of  thia  contest  is,  that  faith  ict 
Ninu  those  difficulties  from  which,  while  it  ia  enoompossed  with 
tt  Appeani  to  be  in  danger,"* 

Other  proofs  might  be  adduced  that  the  Reformers,  when 
judged  of  as  they  should  be,  by  a  delilK^rate  and  conjtinct  \icw 
of  ail  they  have  said  upon  the  stiliject,  did  not  cany  their  doctrine 
of  assurance  to  such  extremes  as  we  might  he  warranted  in  ascrib- 
ing to  tliem  because  of  some  wf  their  more  formal  statements, 
InteDded  to  tell  u|K*n  their  conti*u^ersies  with  Romanists  regarding 
tins  niJitt4Jr.  And  more  than  this,  the  re^il  diflFerence  between  the 
Brformers  and  the  Romanists  ujxm  the  subject  of  assurance,  when 
caUinIr  and  deliljerately  investigatcil,  was  not  quite  so  important  as 
tlie  combatants  on  either  «ch»  imagined,  and  did  not  really  respect 
tlie  preciie  qpeatians  wbicli  j>ersons  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
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the  works  on  both  sides,  might  naturally  enough  regard  it  as 
involving. 

With  respect  to  the  natiire  of  saving  faith,  the  principal  ground 
of  controversy  was  this,  that  tho  Romanists  held  that  it  had  its 
*^i  seat  in  the  intelleet,  and  was  properly  and  f  imdannentally  assent 
{as8€nsus)j  while  the  Reformers  in  general  maintained  that  it  had 
its  seat  in  the  will,  and  Mas  properly  and  essentially  tnist  {jiducia). 
The  great  majority  of  eminent  Pi*otestant  di\ines  have  adhered  to 
the  views  of  the  Reformers  uj>on  this  point,  though  some  have 
taken  the  opposite  side,  and  have  held  faith,  properly  so  called,  to 
be  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  truth  propounded  by 
God  in  Ilis  word ;  while  they  i*epresent  trust  and  other  graces  as 
the  fruits  or  consequences,  and  not  as  constituent  parts  and 
elements,  of  faith.  This  controversy  cannot  be  held  to  be  uf  very 
great  imjjortance,  so  long  as  the  advocates  of  the  position,  that 
faith  IS  in  itself  the  simple  belief  of  the  truth,  admit  that  true 
fzuth  necessarilif  and  mvaiiahli/  produces  trust  and  other  graces, — 
an  admission  which  is  cheerfully  made  by  all  the  Protestant  de- 
fenders of  this  view,  and  which  its  popisli  advocates,  though 
refusing  in  words,  are  obliged  to  make,  hi  substance,  in  aijother 
form.  There  is  an  appearance  of  greater  simphcity  and  meta- 
physical accuracy  in  representing  faith  as  in  itself  a  mere  afisent 
to  truth,  and  li-ust  and  other  graces  as  its  necessary'  consequences. 
But  the  right  question  is,  Wliat  is  the  meaning  attached  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  faith  which  justifies  and  saves  t  Upm  this  quesdoii 
we  agree  with  the  Reformers  in  thinking,  that  in  Scripture  usage 
faith  is  applied,  in  its  highe^st  and  most  important  sense,  only  to  a 
state  of  mind  of  wliich  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour  is  a  necessaiy 
constituent  element.  Thu  question  about  the  nature  of  justifying 
faith  is  not  determined  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  leading 
symbol  of  the  great  body  of  Preslnieriims  throughout  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  left  in  that  concHtion,  for  if  it  had  been 
settled  there  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Refonners  and 
the  compilers  of  the  Confession,  this  would  have  excluded  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Dr  John  Erskine  and  Dr  Thoi 
Chalmers. 

There  was  not  among  the  Refonners,  and  there  has  not 
among  modem  Protestants,  unanimity,  as  to  what  is  involved 
ihefiducia  winch  is  included  in  justifying  faith.    The  generalil 
of  modem  divines  and  some  of  the  Reformers  held  that  thisjlducia 
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Jost  trust  or  confidence  in  Clirist's  person,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  belief  of  the  truth  concemmg  lliiii,  and  as  involving 
special  application  or  appropriation  k*  ourselves  of  the  tlis- 
and  provisions  of  the  g*>spel,  but  not,  directly  and 
lediatelj,  any  opinion  or  conviction  as  to  our  actual  personal 
COOditioD ;  while  the  generality  of  the  Eeformers,  and  some 
modem  di\'ines,  especially  those  known  in  Scotland  as  MaiTOw 
men,  have  regarded  it  as  comprehending  this  last  element  also, 
ifid  have  thus  come  to  maintain  that  personal  assurance  is  noces- 
suily  and  directly  included  in  the  exercise  of  saving  faith,  or 
boioDgs  to  its  essence. 

But  tliough  u  considerable  number  of  the  Reformers  Iteld  this 
Ytew,  and  although,  as  we  have  explained,  they  were  prohahly  led 
into  the  adoptiun  of  it  by  their  controversy  with  the  Eonianists, 
yet  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  this  view  did  not  form  the  real  or 
maixi  subject  of  controversy  between  them.  The  leading  topic  of 
dttcoB^n  was  this,  ^VTiether,  without  any  special  revelation,  be- 
lievers could  and  should  (possent  H  deberertt)  be  ajssured  of  their 
jofltification  and  salvation  I  This  was  practicalti^  the  question  that 
WM  eootrorerted.  It  is  one  of  great  practical  imjiortance,  and 
cctbodox  Protestant  dixines,  in  general,  have  continued  ever  since 
to  concur  with  the  Reformers  in  answering  it  in  the  affirmative. 
But  though  this  was  practically  the  real  i>oint  controverted, — 
though  the  papists  were  most  anxious  to  persuade  men  that 
ib«y  could  attain  to  no  certainty  upon  this  point,  except  either  by 
m  special  revelation  or  by  the  testimony  of  the  church, — yet  tliis 
WM  IK^  just  the  precise  form  which  the  question  assumed  in  the 
cootroversy ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was  one  wliicJi  we  have  already 
hinted  at,  viz.,  that  the  more  reasonable  Romanists  shrank  from 
mating  the  question,  as  tlius  pui^  Antli  a  clirect  negative,  and  fell 
upon  the  topic  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  the  assurance  or  cer- 
that  was  ordinarily  attainable  by  l>elievers.  Into  this  dis- 
of  the  natuiX!  and  grounds  of  the  certainty  that  might 
to  this  matter,  the  Reformers  were  unfortunately  tem]>ted 
foUow  their  opjtonents.  In  the  heat  of  controversy  many  of 
)  led  to  lay  down  the  untenable  position,  that  the  cer- 
laility  or  assurance  t*rdinarily  att:iinabie  by  believers  wa3  of  the 
liigbefl  and  most  perfect  description, — that  it  was  the  certainty  of 
faithf  or>  as  they  sometimes  expresse<l  it,  the  certainty  of  divine 
faith,  the  sazno  certainty  with  which  men  believe  in  the  ^hiinly 
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revealed  doctrines  of  God's  word.  And  then,  again,  it  was  as 
argument  or  proof  in  support  of  this  extreme  and  untenable  post 
as  to  the  kind  or  degree  of  certainti/f  that  tliej  were  led  on  to  assert^! 

Itbat  thia  personal  assurance  was  necessarilj  involved  in  justifying 
faith, — nay,  was  its  distinguisliiiig  characteristic,  and  belonged, 
course,  to  its  essence* 

TJiat  the  account  now  given  of  the  subordinate,  and  as  we  might 
call  it,  accidental,  ])lace  held  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  lie- 
forrncrs  by  their  extreme  views  of  the  nature  of  the  certainty  or 
assurance  wliich  they  asserted,  and  of  the  argument  wliich  they 
advanced  in  support  of  it,  is  well  founded,  may  be  .^hown  by  the 
impoilimt  fact,  that  whiJe  many  of  them  taught  these  views  in 
their  private  writings,  and  in  some  of  their  polemical  and  practical 
treatises,  they  did  not  introduce  them  into  their  Confes(4ions  of 
Ftiitb,  into  comj")ositions  intended  to  Ije  sj-mbolical  and  to  defin© 
the  terms  of  ministerial  communion.  They  are  taught,  indeed, 
we  have  mentioneilj  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the' 
ology  for  it.  They  are  also  set  forth  pretty  explicitly  in  the 
Saxon  and  Wirtemberg  Confessions,  wliich  are  both  Lutheran 
I  documents, — the  first  having  been  composed  by  !Melancthon, 
I  the  second  by  Brentius.*  But  they  are  not  taught  in  the  Conf 
I  sions  of  the  lieforeied  or  CaK-inistic  Churches.  The  earliest  Con* 
fessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  arc  the  two  Confessions  of 
Basle,  and  there  is  no  stitteraent  of  them  to  be  found  there.  Gidviiii 
had  undoulitedly  taught  in  his  "  Institutes,"  and  also  in  his  "  Catdtj 
chism'*  of  (ieneva,  that  saving  faith  necessarily  includes  or  implies 
personal  assmrance.  But  he  did  not  introduce  any  statement  to  this 
effect  into  the  Confession  of  the  French  Prote.stant  Chiurch,  It 
is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Calvin  composed  the  French  Conf* 
sion,  or  only  re\4sed  and  sanctioned  it.  But  this  latter  \iew 
enough  for  our  present  purpose ;  and  besides,  if  the  Confessi< 
was  not  originally  composed  by  Calvin,  it  was  composed  by  Anton] 
Chandieu  or  Sadeel,  and  he  had  taught  in  his  own  writings  tl 
same  \ie^vs  ns  Calvin  upon  this  subject,  though  neither  he 
Cahin  seems  to  liave  thought  of  introducing  them  into  tl»e  Coi 
fessioo.  In  the  Palatine  or  IIei<lclberg  Catechism,  which 
not  originally  intended  to  be  sjTnbolical,  but  was  rather  adapt 
for  popular  instruction,  faith  is  described   as  necessarily  conw^ 


1^ 
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jrtAentimg  asstii'auce.*  Tlie  Bclgic  Confession^  coiuposetl  in 
15<it%  contains  no  asaertion  of  these  views,  though  its  authors 
pFTtihably  believed  theni,  as  tlioy  aftenrartla  added  the  Heidelberg 
Cutechism  to  their  Confe^iou  m  smbolical.  The  latter  Ilehetic 
CoufeeakyD,  composed  in  1566,  and  approved  of  bj  most  of  the 
Kefon&ed  Churches,  gives  no  countenuncc  to  those  peculiar 
opiBioiii.  And  lastly,  the  Sjiiod  of  Dort,  in  1618,  representing 
almost  nil  the  Refonned  Churches,  not  only  gave  no  sanction  to 
the«e  views,  but  made  statenienta  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
wiiii  them,  and  which  form  part  of  the  e%idenee  by  whicli  it  may 
be  shown,  that  a  more  careful  and  e3wact  analysis  of  tliese  matters 
wm  !— ^V"  men's  mindi)  rather  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  views 
of  t  iners  upon  this  subject,  and  thus  |>a\ing  the  way  for 

tlie  more  eitplicit  rejection  of  them  by  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

Now,  let  it  be  rememberetl  that  we  do  not  assert  that  the 
mithors  of  these  documents  did  not  hold  tlie  samo'iewsas  Luther 

Calvin  ujx^n  the  subjects  of  faith  and  assurance,  and  the  re- 

■^'thsisting   between   them.      We  concede  tliat,  generally 

_ .  they  tUil  hold  the  same  views  as  these  leading  Reformers. 

A  '-dc^  too,  that  in  some  of  these  Confessions  there  are  ex- 

f  *■  ployed  which  indicate,  plainly  enough,  to  competent 

They  held  these  ^icws.     But  these  concessions  being 

still  think  it  a  considemtion  of  great  importance,  that 


ma  tohjire  been  ch  iffly 

rht^  HnidelberiJ  Cato- 

II  vicwiii  nil 


uav  be 


firfth  I  .^rwn  ior  two  cnu^f 

flat  vara  to  rectify  f 

oo>M.ii.min.w  ol  wmk  ona^  th.r 
hf*  wit  At<MfM  Umching  their 
^  *  ^tink  thftt  Doluth  c*a  «ki\i> 

^KUiOAiioii,  such  04  the  fjuth 
AbnSam  wia,  manj  truly  bearing 
■at  of  Chnst  mmi  be  put  out 


of  the  roll  of  the  children  of  God. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  know  tliat  thero 

is  a  growth  in  gncc  m  in  nature ;  and 

there  be  diiferences  and  degreta  of 

true  faith,  and  the  least  of  them  all  is 

infoldeii  faith.     Secondly,  this  point 

of  docthne  serves  to  rectify  and  in 

part  to  expound  sundry  cafecfiijrms^  in 

that  they  seem  to  propound  faith  unto 

men  at  to  lugh  a  reach  aa  few  can 

attain  unto  it^ — defining  it  to  be  a 

I  certain  and  full  persuasion  of  God's 

lave  and  favour  in  Christ ;  whereas, 

liovigh  everj  faith  be  from  its  nature 

ct>rtAin   nersuasioD,   yet  only  the 

_    fattu   is   the   fail  p<E>rBna&ioD. 

TO  f;iith  is  not  only  in  general 

'  lU  aUo  the  de< 

•Tcof  are  to  be 

I  k  once,  to  their 

«  liformeflof  thfir 

iaiUte.  — f'tr^uii'  lUfgrmcd  Catholic ^ 

pp.  274-6. 
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they  cEfl  BOt  distinctly  embody  them  in  tbeir  Confessions  of  Faith, 
as  this  proves  that  they  did  not  really  occupy  any  such  place  in 
their  system  of  theology  as  some  of  their  statements,  made  in  th^j 
heat  of  contniversy,  might  k^ad  us  to  suppose* 

The  account  we  have  given  of  the  \'iews  of  the  Reformers  and 
the  Romanists  upon  the  subject  of  faith  and  assurance,  and  of  the 
course  which  the  discussion  regarding  it  to^ik,  is  sufficient,  at  once 
and  of  itself,  if  it  be  well-founded,  to  overturn  some  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam*s  leading  positions  in  Ins  history  of  this  matter.  But  we  must 
now  look  at  his  statements  more  closely  and  directly.  His  first 
Icjiding  position  is  tliis  : — 

"  Assurancef  Personal  Assurance,  Special  Faith  {the  feelinff  oj 
eertainty  that  God  is  propitious  to  me,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven, 
— Fiducia^  Plerophoria  Fidei,  Fides  Specialis)^  Assurance  wfis  long 
universalis  held  in  the  Protestant  communities  to  be  the  criterioii 
and  condition  of  a  true  or  savmtf  faith.'*  Here  the  first  thing  to 
be  noted  is  the  assumption,  that  ''^  personal  assurance^  special  faiths 
• — fidueia^  plerophoria  fidei^  Jides  specialise*  do,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Reformers,  all  mean  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  that  this 
one  thing  is  **■  the  feeling  of  certainty  that  God  is  propitious  to  me, 
that  my  sins  are  forgiven,"  We  could  easily  show  that  thia  as- 
sumption involves  great  ignorance  of  the  iiswf  loqnendi  of  the 
Reformers,  that  the  different  words  are  used  in  different  senses, 
and  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  different  senses  by  different  i 
authors.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  iipon  this  point.  The 
statement,  that  *'  assurance  was  !ong  universally  held  in  the  Pro- 
testant communities  t^  be  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a  true  and 
saving  faith"  is  not  correct.  For  it  has  been  proved,  that  Peter 
Martw,  Musculns,  and  Zanchius,  three  of  the  most  eminent 
*  divines  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  did  not  hold  this  view  of 
the  nature  of  saving  faith.  The  allegation,  that  **  assurance  is  the 
punctum  saliens  of  Luther's  system"  is  one  which  no  man,  ac- 
quainted with  Luther's  writings,  can  believe.  The  assertion,  that 
"  assurance  stands,  essentially,  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  Con- 
fessions of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  down  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,"  is  utterly  untrue.  We  have  alieady 
explained  how  this  matter  stands  as  a  question  of  fact,  in  regard 
to  the  earliest  and  most  important  Confessions,  If  Sir  WiUiam^S 
assertion  harl  any  foundation  in  truth,  the  pasaagea  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  assurance  might  easily  be  produced.    But  no  such 
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have  heen^  or  can  be,  prodnced,  becanse  they  have  no 
earistetice* 

Sir  William  \%  in  snhstance,  right  in  saying,  tliat  in  the  West* 
mimter  ^Vssenibly  assurance  was  fonnally  declared  not  to  be  of 
&e  essence  of  faith ;  and  he  is  right  also  in  sapng,  that  this  was 
then  done  for  the  first  time  by  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  though,  as 
we  have  alreatly  rcmarke<!y  the  Synod  of  Dort  paved  the  way  for  it. 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  this  decision  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in  ever  since  by 
the  great  body  of  Calvinists  and  Presb>ierians  over  the  world. 

Sir  William^s  next  statement,  viz.,  that  on  the  ground  of  this 
deUvenmce  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  "  the  Scottish  (jeneral 
Asscsmhly  has  once  and  again  deposed  the  holders  of  this,  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  of  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
'fomiation,  and  of  the  older  Scottish  Church  itself,"  is  a  carious 
uxturc  of  truth  and  error,  though  the  error  preponderateSp 
If  the  dix-trine  that  assiirance  is  not  of  the  essence  of  faith  be 
plainlj  asserted  in  the  standards  of  a  churchy  and  be  thus  explicitly 
MHintniil  to  by  every  minister  as  a  condition  of  his  oi-diiiation,  it 
doo  not  appear  why  it  should  be  hehl  up  as  something  monstrous, 
tliBt  men  who  may  come  afterguards  to  reject  this  doctrine^  should 
forfeit  their  office  as  ministers  in  that  church,  though  it  would  uo 
doabt  be  a  very  painful  thing  to  have  to  cut  off  a  brotlicr  who 
bield  no  erroneous  views  except  upon  this  one  point.  Sir  William's 
Irtaleaietit  is  phiinly  fitted  and  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  oises  of  tfiis  kind  have  occun'ed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
llittt  men  have  been  deposed  merely  because  they  held  the 
of  the  Reformers  upon  this  point,  while  they  wxtc  not 
with  any  other  doctrinal  errors.  This  impression  is 
No  such  cases  have  ever  occurred.  In  the  only 
and  tlicy  have  been  very  few,  in  wliich  ministers  holding 
Asl  ammmce  is  of  the  essence  of  saving  fuith,  have  been  sub- 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  this  error  was  held  in  conjunction 
the  much  more  serious  one  of  universal  atonement,  or 
B&i«'erHat  panlon,  which  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce;  and  it 
-wms  no  doubt  tlie  maintenance  of  this  second  and  more  serioas  error 
Ukii  reconciled  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  church  to  the 
inflictioii  of  censure. 

Sir  William's  assertion,  that  the  doctrine  of  assurance  being  of 
the  csaence  of  faith  was  that  "  of  the  older  Scottish  Church  itself," 
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hsts  an  appearance  of  truth  about  it,  but  it  is  fitted  like^-isc  to 
convey  a  false  imprcssioii  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  su^- 
cient  eviilence  tliat  the  older  Scottish  Church,  or  the  first  generar- 
tion  of  Protestant  ministers  io  Scotland,  held  in  general  tlie  saais 
TOWS  of  fdth  and  assorance  as  were  taught  by  Luther  and 
CaUin.  But  they  hail  not  eniboilied  these  views  in  any  public 
STObolical  documents,  or  requiix^d  the  hehef  of  them  as  a  term  of 
ministerial  communion;  and  yet  this  is  plainly  tlie  impression 
which  Sir  Williaors  stateinent  is  fitted  to  produce.  In  the  old 
Scottish  Confession  of  Faith,  prepai'ed  by  Jolin  Iviiox,  and  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1500,  these  ^-iews  are  certainly  not 
asserted.  It  contains  nothing  on  tliis,  or  any  other  subject,  which 
might  not  lie  asse:ited  to  by  men  who  haxl  subscribed  the  West- 
minster Confession.  The  only  thing  bearing  upon  these  views 
tint  can,  in  any  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  deliverance  of  the  church, 
is,  that  the  National  Covenant  of  1581  contains  a  condemnalwii 
of  the  ** general  and  doubtsome  faith  of  the  Papists;" — a  state- 
ment which,  whatever  we  may  know  otherwise  of  the  opinions  of 
its  atithors,  is  fai*  too  vague  to  commit  the  church,  or  any  who 
subscribed  the  docmnent,  to  the  defimte  doctrine,  that  assurance 
is  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith. 

Sir  Williiun's  next  statement  is  an  astounding  one :  ^*  In  the 
English,  juid  more  articulately  in  the  Irish  Establish ment^ 
mturance  still  stands  a  nscessart/  tenet  of  eccUsiasticai  belief!* 
Tliis,  we  presume,  will  be  a  piece  of  news  to  the  *clergy  of  the 
English  and  Ldsh  Establislmxents.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  not 
one  of  the  IH/KH)  or  20,000  clergymen  who  represent  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  has  ever  unagined  that  he  had 
come  under  an  obligation  to  lielieve  imd  to  teach  *^  assurance ;"^ — 
by  which,  of  course,  Sir  William  means,  as  the  whole  scoj>e  of  tbe 
pasMgo  shows,  notwithstanding  tlie  obscurity  and  confusion  of  his 
hngoage,  the  doctrine  that  assurance  of  personal  salvation  is  essen- 
tial to,  and  is  ne-cessaiily  included  or  implied  in,  justifying  faith. 
But  Sir  William  lias  refcn'cd  to  proofs  and  authorities  u])on  this 
point,  jmd  what  are  they  I  He  gives  them  thus : — **  See  Homilies, 
book  i.,  numl>er  iii.,  part  3,  spedaUy  referred  to  in  the  eleventh  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  numlK^r  iv.,  parts  1  and  3  :  likewise 
the  wxth  Laml>eth  Article.'^  The  authorities  here  refeiTe«l  to 
aro  two,  viz.,  the  first  Book  of  the  Homihes,  and  the  Lambeth 
Articles* 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  Books  of  the  Homilies,  we  thiuk  it  can 
be  shown,  1st.  That  they  are  not  j>roperIy  symljolical  books  of 
the  Churt^h  of  England,  so  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  held  l>ound  to 
mAintain  and  teach  every  thing  contained  in  them ;  and,  2d.  That 
though  the  Homilies  contain  plain  enough  indications  that  the 
vievfs  entertained  by  most  of  the  Refoiiners  were  held  also  in  the 
Church  of  England,  they  do  not  exhibit  distinct  tmd  definite 
statements  of  these  peculiar  o])iniuns. 

The  extent  to  wliich  the  Church  of  England  Is  committed  to 
the  Homilies  is  this,  that  in  her  BStli  ilrticle  she  has  tk-clurcd  that 
**  the  second  Book  of  Homilies  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the  former 
k  of  Homilies ;  and  therefore  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in 
churches  by  ministers,  difigently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be 
unilcrstood  by  the  people-,'* — and  that  the  1 1th  Aiiicle  refers  to  one 
of  the  Homihes  for  a  ftdler  setting  forth  of  the  doctrine  of  Justi- 
ficstMm.  Now  this  does  not  necessarily  imply,  and  has  never  been 
reigaided  as  imphiug,  that  the  Church  of  England  took  her 
miliisters  bound  to  believe  and  to  teach  every  tiling  contained  in 
tbese  books.  The  Homilies  were  intended  to  furnish  materials 
for  popular  instruction,  and  not  to  regulate  the  tenns  of  mi- 
nistviji]  communion.  A  conscientious  man,  who  had  subscribed 
the  Articles,  would  not,  indeed,  consider  himself  at  liberty,  without 
Bjut  ttiKmncing  liis  position,  to  oppose  the  general  scope  and  main 
of  the  views  of  doctrine  and  duty  contained  in  the 
;  for,  by  subscribing  the  Articles,  he  has  declared  this  to 
godlj  and  wholesome :  but  the  most  conscientious  men  would 
\y  that  they  were  conmiitted  to  all  and  ever}'  thing  contained 
in  the  Homilies.  And  they  would  take  this  ground,  not  from  loose 
▼iisws  of  what  subscription  to  symbols  implies,  but  because  they 
bMve  never  subscribed  the  Homilies,  or  done  any  thing  equivalent 
to  thi».  In  short,  what  i«  said  in  the  Articles  about  the  Homilies 
BOt  make  the  Homilies  Articles,  dtjes  not  raise  them  to  tlie 
level,  does  not  incorporate  them  with  that  primary  and 
tiU  s^Tnbol.  The  statement  in  the  7th  jirticle,  that  **  the 
Creeds  ought  thoroughly  to  1x3  received  and  believetl,  for  tliey 
be  piXfvod  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  writ,"  no  doubt 
the  Creeds  with  the  Articles,  and  makes  them  equally 
ng;  but  nothing  like  this  is  said  about  the  Homilies,  and 
ore  they  stand  upon  a  dif^rent  footing.  On  these  grounds 
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we  contcod,  that  an  mcidL^ntal  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  assar- 
ancc  iu  the  lIoiiiilit?s,  would  not  liaTe  afforded  an  adetjuate  ^-ound 
for  Sir  William's  allegation,  that  this  doctrine  *^  still  stands  a 
necessary  tenet  of  eeclesiastieal  belief/' 

We  have  now  to  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  anjlhii 
said  ahout  this  doctrine  in  the  Iloniilies  is  not  only  ineidentiil,  h\ 
indefinite.     The  prineipal  passages  bearing  upon  the  pt)int    are' 
these : — "  For  the  right  und  true  Christian  faith  is,  not  only  to 
lielJeve  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  the  foresaid  articles  of 
our  faith  are  tnie,  but  also  to  have  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  ij 
God's  merciful  promises,  to  be  saved  from  everlasting  dainnatioi 
by  Christ ;  whereof  doth  follow  a  lo^^ng  heart  to  obey  His  coi 
mandnieuts."     And  again  :  "And  tliia  [a  quick  or  li\-ing  faith] 
not  only  the  common  l>elief  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  but  is  slstfi 
a  true  trust  and  confidence  of  the  mercy  of  God  Unrough  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  stedfast  hope  of  all  things  to  be  received  at  Ilu 
hands.''     "While  these  statements  are  quite  explicit  in  i*ejecti 
the  idea  that  saving  faith  is  the  mere  belief  of  the  truth,  they 
/not  definitely  decide  in  favoiir  of  ruiy  one  precise  view  of  th 
nature,  object,  and  pounds  (jf  the  jiducia,  or  trusty  which  th« 
describe.      When  these  matters  came  to  be  more  exactly  and 
elaborately  discussed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  distinctiouii  were 
inti*oduced  and  applied,  whicli  tended  to  thi*ow  much  light  upoa^ 
tlie  subject,  and  which  now  require  to  be  known  and  kept  in  rie^ 
in  oixier  that  we  may  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  true  imp 
even   of  the  vague  and  indefinite  statements  of  fonner  write 
It  may  be  proper  to  illustrate  this  point  by  a  specimen  or  two, 
it  admit*  of  extensive  application.     Le  Blanc,  professor  of  tlit^o- 
logy  at  Sedan  to  the  French  Protestant  Church,  of  whom  we 
shall  ha\^e  afterwards  occasifm  to  speak  more  fully,  gives  the  fol- 
lo^vnng  statements  of  the  fliffei'ences  which  have  been  exliibiti 
among  Protestimt  divines  upon  this  subject : — 

'*  Hie  obeervandum  est,  Jiduciam  apud  doctoros  Refonmitos  phmbtis  modis 
mimiy  adeoqae  plures  eorum  qui  hac  In  parte  diverse  loquuntar,  idem  reapae 
inter  ee  eentire;  alioe  vero  qui  ridenttur  eodem  modo  Joqui,  revera  Umen 
quoad  »eDsum  inter  se  discfepare/' 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  more  of  careful  and 
patient  researcli  than  Sir  WOliam  ever  gave  to  tliis  or  to  any 
other  theological  subject,  to  enable  him  to  thread  bis  way  through 
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its  intncacies,  and  to  entitle  liiin  to  speak  with  confidence  of  liis 
m  doing  so,     Agaioj  Le  Blanc  says,  more  partiealarly — 

*  Pnedpni  vero  BcholiB  Reformatie  theologi  de  fidncia  yarie  loquuntnr, 
qoidHLin  dicunt  fiducUm  esse  partem  fidei  primariam,  et  proprimn  illina 

ilii  vero  istud  negant  et  docent  fiduciam  esse  qiudem  fidei  prolem 
le  ejfectum,  aed  non  tamen  actum  ejus  proprie  dictum  j    ac  practerea 

nomine,  alii  quidcm  istud,  alii  vero  aliud,  mtelligunt." 

He  then  mentions  fonr  different  senses  in  which  this  Jiducm^ 
or  confidence,  has  been  understood  by  Protestant  divines, 
first  two  of  which  are  thus  described : — 

**  Primmn  ergo,  fiduciss  nomine  intdligitar  actus  ille  per  quern  in  Deiun 
ilU    innitimur^   et  ei  adhaeremuB,  tanquam  fouti  et    autliori 
V^^utU,  at  vitam  et  salutem  ab  eo  oonBequamur.     Sec  undo,  fidncia  apud 
lalioi  don^rnit  firmain  persuamonemde  gratia  et  Tenia  a  Deo  impetrata  ot  do 
«o  reconciliatione."  * 


Tnrretine  explains  the  distinctions  applicable  to  this  matter 
'with  his  nsnal  masterly  ability,  in  tins  way  :— 

•*0iTermtM  qxm  inter  ortliodoxos  worrit  oritor  ex  diversa  acception© 
qow  trifarijim  potest  sumi,  1.  Pro  fiduciali  aasensii  eeu  pcrsuasione 
ex  judicio  practico  iut-ellectus  de  veritate  et  bonitate  prombaionum 
et  de  potentia,  Toluntat*i,  ac  fidelitate  Dei  promittentia.  2, 
refugii  et  receptionis  OhriHti,  qno  fidelis,  cognita  veritate  et  bonitate 
I,  ad  Christum  confugit,  ilium  recipit  et  amplectitur  et  in  illiua 
tiMsitain  unice  recumbit.  3.  Pro  confidentta  Beti  acquiescentia  et  tranquilli- 
ninii  qns  oritur  ex  refngio  aninue  ad  Cbrtstnm  et  ejus  receptione. 
Ct  aeciiDdo  significatu  fiducia  est  de  essentia  fidei  et  bene  a  theologi« 
didlnr  cjia  forma ;  ted  tertio,  recte  ab  aliia  non  forma  sed  effectua  fidei  did- 
tar,  qvda  BMcitur  ex  ea,  non  Tero  eam  oonstituit/'  f 

We  have  made  these  quotations  chiefly  for  the  parpose  of  illas- 

thc  pisition,  that  as  these  distinctions  were  not  j>re.«icnt  to 

uiindit  of  the  Kefonueni,  but  were  the  growth  of  later  speiula- 

lioii,  we  should  not  attribute  to  them  any  one  of  these  distinct  and 

^definiti^  opinions,  i^ithout  specific  e%-idenco  bearing  upon  the  precise 

point  to  bo  proved,  and  should  not  allow  our^dves  to  bo  carried 

Siray  by  the  mere  words,  trust  and  confidence,  certainty  and  assure 

r,  idthout  a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole 

bearing   upon  tlie  meaning  of  the  statements,      Tlie 


Sffkngww^  de  fidei  j'ueti-  I      t  Jx)c,  xy.  qu,  x-  a.  8,  v.,  also  (iu, 


*  Thtmm  Sffkngww^  de  fidei  jueti-  I      t  Jx)c 
icttBtk  natum  et  iMentia,  pp.  213,     xii.  s.  4. 
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statements  maj  be  so  definite  as  to  iixflicate  wtat  of  the  views 
that  were  subsequently  developed  were  held  bj  the  parties  under 
consideration  or  they  may  not.  The  statements  of  the  Catechisms 
of  Geneva  and  Heidelberg  are  so  expressed,  as  to  convey  the  doc- 
trine that  peraonal  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith  ;  the 
Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches  do  not  in  general  teach  this 
doctrine ;  and  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  resemble 
more  the  Confessions  than  the  Catechisms.  Even  if  they  were 
symbolical  and  authoritative,  they  would  not  make  "  assurance," 
in  the  precise  and  definite  sense  in  which  Sir  William  here  uses 
the  word,  "  a  necessary  tenet  of  ecclesiastical  belief.^' 

Sir  William's  second  proof  of  his  position  is  the  "  sixth  Lam- 
beth Article."  The  history  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  aifords  an 
in'cfragable  proof  that  Calvinism  was  the  generally  received  dcM> 
trine  of  the  great  body  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  church 
and  universities  of  England,  and  of  the  mass  of  tlie  EngUsh  clergy, 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  sixteenth 
century :  while  nothing  is  more  certain  and  notorious  than  that 
they  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  clnirch  in  its  public,  official 
character ;  that  they  never  were  imposed  by  any  authority,  ci>dl  or 
ecclesiastical ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  alleg* 
ing,  that  any  Anglican  clergj^man  is,  or  ever  was,  under  anv 
appearance  of  obligation  to  believe  or  teach  anything  contamgd^^ 
in  them,  the  sixth  Article  or  any  of  the  other  eight. 

But  even  if  the  Lambeth  Articles  were  symbofical  and  autlio- 
ritative,  they  would  not  im]X)Se  an  obligation  to  teach  the  precise 
and  definite  doctrine  wliicli  is  the  subject  of  Sir  William's  allega- 
tion. The  sixth  Article  is  in  the.se  words  :— "  Homo  vere  fidelis,  id 
est,  fide  justifieantc  prDcditus,  certus  est  plerophoria  fi dei,  de  remis* 
sione  peccatorum  suorum  et  salute  sempitema  sua  per  Christum.' 
It  would  manifestly  require  something  much  more  definite  than 
this,  to  tie  down  men  to  the  maintenance  of  the  position,  that  per- 
ional  assnrance  is  necessarily  included  in  sa^'ing  faith  and  belongs 
to  its  essence.  It  simply  says,  *^  A  true  believer  is  certain  wnth  the 
sssimuioe  of  faith."  It  does  not  say  that  every  believer  is  so,  at 
all  times ;  it  defines  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  process  h 
which  the  certainty  is  produced,  or  the  groimd  on  which  it  rests 
it  specifies  nothing  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  faith  and 
Assnrance :  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  totaDy  unfit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  Sir  William  referred  to  it.    The  truth  is,  that  a  man 
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mi^t  honesdj  subscribe  this  Lambeth  Article,  without  being 
thereby  committed  to  more  than  the  position  which,  as  we  have 
explained,  formed  the  reid  subject  of  controversy  between  the 
[SefoTmers  and  the  Roinamsts,  viz.,  that  the  behever  may  and 
lid  lie  assm:ied  of  his  forgiveness  and  salvation. 
Sir  William,  however,  nut  only  asserts  that  assurance,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  hsis  been  so  often  explained,  "  still  stands  a  necessary 
tenet  of  ecclesiastical  belief''  in  the  English  Establishmentj  but  he 
further  says,  that  it  does  so  *^  more  articidately*'  in  tlie  Irish.  He 
^ves  no  other  references  than  those  we  liave  examined,  to  the 
Llomiliea  and  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  of  course  none  bearing 
xi\yon  tiie  alleged  greater  "articulateness"  of  the  Lish  Cliurch  in 
tliis  matter*  Tlie  truth  probably  was  tins:  Sir  William  must 
have  known  that  the  Lambeth  iVrticles  are  not,  and  never  were, 
of  any  authority  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he  woidd  sciircely 
Iiarc  ventured  to  refer  to  them  as  estabhsliing  anji:hing  abuut  the 
igadons  of  the  clergy  of  tliat  church.  But  he  had  jjrobably 
wmewhere  that  the  Lambeth  Articles,  though  never  imposed 
Ipon  the  Church  of  England^  were,  through  Archbisliop  Usher's 
sanctioned  and  adopted  in  the  Chiu^ch  of  Ireland, — a 
it  which  is  true  in  substance,  though  not  strictly  correct ; 
tliis  was  probably  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  on  the  ground 
which  he  thought  hunself  entitled  to  assert  the  greater  articu- 
of  tlie  Irish  Church,  and  to  refer  to  the  sixth  Lambeth 
In  "  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  arch- 
lops  and  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  in  the 
I  Vocation  holden  at  Dublin  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1615," 
whole  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  are  erabodied,  though  with 
ic  additiouj^  and  verbal  alterations.  The  subject  of  assurance 
thm  stated  in  No.  37,  under  the  head  "Justification  and 
^aith:"— 

**  By  justifying  faith,  we  underRtAnd  not  only  the  common  belief  of  the 
of  Christian  religion,  and  a  pcreuasion  of  the  truth  of  God's  word  in 
but  alio  a  parliculap  appUcatioa  of  the  gmcious  promises  of  the 
to  the  comfort  of  our  own  souls  \  whereby  we  lay  hold  on  Christ  with 
I  Bb  tmefiti,  having  an  earnest  tnut  and  confidenize  in  God,  that  He  will  b^ 
to  t39  for  His  on]y  Sod^b  aake.    8o  tiiat  a  true  believer  may  be  certain 
%ht  ttmxnuice  of  fjtith  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  dns,  and  of  hia  everkstLDg 
■dfadioin  by  Christ/'^ 


•  Jiardttick'M  HiMtory  of  the  ArticUs^  Aiipendix,  No.  vi.,  pp.  S47,  US. 
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It  is  somcwliat  diffiuult  to  say  whether  this  covldy  Tntli  truth, 
be  said  to  be  more  ^*  ai'ticulate"  than  the  statements  quoted  from 
the  "  Homiliys."  The  first  sentence  docs  soom  to  cmbiKly  rather 
more  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Catechisms  of  Geneva  and  Heidel- 
berg, thoutrh  it  is  veiy  far  from  being  explicit  in  declaring  their 
peculiar  views  upon  tliis  jjoiiit.  But  tlien,  in  the  second  sentence, 
which  is  in  substance  a  translation  of  the  sixth  Lambeth  Article, 
there  is  an  alteration  wbieh  rather  tells  on  the  otber  side, — ^*  may 
be  certain,"  instead  of  ^^  certus  est;^^  a  cliange  which  confirms  the 
view  above  ipven  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Article,  and  brings  it 
nearer  to  tlie  gi'eat  f  imdiunental  Protestant  position,  vere  JidilU 
potest  et  debet  cerium  esse.  There  is  notliing,  then,  in  these  Irish 
Articles  of  1615  to  commit  any  one  who  may  receive  and  adopt 
them,  to  the  doctrine  that  assurance  Is  of  the  essence  of  faith- 
Sir  William^  however,  probably  meant  the  greater  articulatene^ 
which  he  predicated  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  refer  to  the  more 
formal  ecclesiaistical  sanction  given  to  these  statements  in  the  Irish 
than  in  the  English  Establishment;  and  our  answer  to  this  is, 
that  for  two  centuries  past  neither  the  Irish  Church  nor  any  of 
its  bishops  or  clerg^incnj  have  furnished  any  fj^ound  whatever  for 
the  allegation^  that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  teach  the 
<loctrine  of  assurance,  beyond  what  is  implied  in  subscription  to 
the  Enghsh  Articles,  There  wi\&  a  |)eriod^  indeed,  when  the  Irish 
iVjtielos,  andj  of  course,  the  Lambetli  Articles,  were  inve^*ited  with 
some  authority  in  Ireland,  but  that  period  was  brief,  and  has  long 
aince  gone  by.  An  investigation  into  the  history  and  standing  of 
the  Irish  Articles  can  now  jxissess  a  merely  historical  value,  and 
determines  no  que-stion  of  present  duty.  It  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing, however :  and  we  would  refer  those  who  desire  full  information 
upon  this  subject  to  ILirdwick's  "  lliston^  of  the  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion,"— a  book  which,  notwithstanding  its  strong  anti-Cal\Tnistic 
]jrcjufh*ces,  we  cannot  but  conunend  most  highly  for  ability  an< 
learning  and  general  fairness,*  We  must  again  request 
readers  to  notice  and  remember  what  is  suggested  by  the  fact, 
that  Sir  William  made  tliis  assertion  about  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Irehmd, 

But  perhaps  Sir  William's  grandest  display  is  to  be  found  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  passage  on  which  we  are  commenting. 


•  C*  viiL  and  Appendix  vi 
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where  he  hrings  out  the  **  series  of  tho  most  oiirious  contrasts** 
which  **  this  dogma,  ynth  ita  fortimes,  past  and  |>reseiit,  affords," 
He  swelld  the  Diimber  of  these  cm-ious  contrasts^  by  repeating 
wiiftt  is  reidly  one  and  the  siime  idea,  in  two  or  three  different 
forma*  He  gives  five  "curious  conti*asts/*  but  the  first  tlu-ee  turn 
upon  a  single  point,  an*i  the  substance  of  them  may  be  endjodied 
Id  one  pos^ition,  which,  indeed^  \s  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
Sir  William  is  most  anxious  to  establish,  viz.,  that  the  whole  of 
Eeformed  churches  have  not  only  abanduued  the  doctrine  of 
mce,  the  fundamentid  doctnne  of  the  Reformation,  but  have 
adopted  the  opposite  popish  doctrine,  which  w^as  taught  by  tho 
Counril  of  Trent  when  it  condemned  the  doctiine  of  the  Kefonners. 
Before  adverting  to  this  leading  position,  we  nmst  notice  his 
fciuith  and  fifth  specimens  of  "curious  contrasts"  He  states 
tliem  tljus: — 

"  i\gam,  it  Li  curious,  that  ihm^  tho  most  important  variation  ia  the  faith 
IVoiMtiuitB, — AS,  in  fact,  a  gravitation  of  ProtegtaDtism  back  to  Catholicity, 
haTe  been  overlooked,  as,  indeed^  in  his  days  uadevelQi>e<l,  by  tho 
l-€jed  aaihor  of  *  The  History  of  the  Variatioas  of  the  Prot^ffltmit  Churches,* 
^finallj,  it  IB  carious,  that,  thoxigh  aow  fuUy  developetl,  this  ctiutral  approxi- 
ktioB  of  Frotestantism  to  Catholicity  ahould  not,  as  for  as  I  know,  have  been 
bj  any  tbedogian,  Piotestant  or  Catholic." 

If  this  variation  was  **  undeveloped*'  in  Bossuet*s  time,  it  does 
loi  wx'm  '*  cm-ious"  that  it  should  have  been  overlooked  by  him, 
even  though  he  was  ** keen-eyed;"  while  we  admit  that  it  is 
** curious,*'  if  true,  that  **  it  should  not  have  been  signalised  by  any 
tlieologiaii,  Protestant  or  Catholic,"  until  t?ir  William  Hamilton 
dttcomred  and  promulgated  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  varia- 
^ — for  there  was  a  doctrinal  variation  ujwn  this  point*  though 
"eertahily  it  was  not  of  such  magnitude  as  Sir  WiUiam  alleges, — 
«li!veIo}»ed  in  Boasuet's  time,  and  was  not  overlooked  by  him, 
wa<i  flistinctly  set  forth,  though  not  much  enlarged  ufKin,  in 
^  History  of  tlie  Variations."  Indeed,  all  Sir  William's  nsser- 
tioiti  npoQ  these  points  are  wholly  untrue.  That  this  variation 
Aof  overhxikcHl  by  B<issuet,  is  proved  by  the  following  extract 
his  "  llifitory  of  the  Variations.*'  * 

'^Lea  tniiiiBtrefi  qui  oat  ^crit  diukB  lot  demiera  terns,  et  entrVatreB,  M.  de 

(Tie  Blaur),  que  nous  avoiu  m  li  B«dati^  un  dee  plus  savatis  et  des 

pacifiqae  ds  toua  les  miuistrOB,  adtntcittsent  b  plus  qu'ils  peuv<mt  Ic  dogme 


•  liv,  »?,  s*  90. 
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de  rinamiflsiljiliti;  de  la  justice  ct  meme  cdui  de  la  certitude  de  salut:  et  deozj 
misoQB  les  y  porbeci :  la  pretnicre  est  reloignement  qu'^en  ont  ou  les  Lutherieii%j 
h  qui  ils  veulent  s'unir  It  quelque  prix  que  ce  soil :  1a  aeoonde  est  Tabsurdite 
et  rimpiete  qu'on  deoouvro  dans  ces  dogmes,  pour  peu  quails  solent  penetr^ 
....  Toutea  les  fom  que  nos  Ritorm4s  ddsavoucnt  ces  dogmes  iinpies,  louons- 
en  DienL,  et»  fiana  disput^r  da  vantage,  prions  les  Beulement  de  considerer  que  ic 
Saint  Esprit  ne  pouvait  pas  6tre  en  ceiix  qui  les  out  enaeign^s,  et  qui  out  fait 
consist  LT  une  gronde  partie  de  la  R^forme  dans  de  d  indignes  id^  de  la  ji 
Chretien  ne.'^ 

So  far  from  tills  variation  not  having  been  signalised  before, 
it  actually  formed  one  leading  subject  of  a  controversy  that  was 
carried  on  between  tlieologians  of  distingnislied  eminence,  botk 
Protestant  and  Romanist,  before  tlie  publication  of  Bossuet'a 
**  History  of  the  Variations ;"  and  as  this  topic  not  only  conclu- 
sively disproves  Sir  William*s  assertions,  but  is  fitted  to  throw 
light  upon  the  general  subject  luider  consideration,  we  Ynll  give  a 
brief  notice  of  the  controversy  referred  to. 

In  1G65,  Louis  le  Blanc,  Lord  of  Beaulieu,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  College  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  at 
Sedan,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  learning,  published  "Theses 
Theologica?  de  Certitndine  quam  qiiis  habere  possit  et  debeat  de 
sua.  coram  Deo  justificatione."  In  these  Theses,  be  described  it 
as  a  misrepresentation  of  papists,  to  allege  that  Protestants  heltl, 
among  other  things,  that  personal  assurance  was  necessarily  co: 
pi*ehended  in  justifying  faith  and  belonged  to  its  essence ; 
explained  what  he  held  to  be  the  doctrine  generally  taught  by 
Protestants  upon  this  subject.  He  represented  their  doctrine 
being  subst^mtially  this,  that  believers  can  and  should  be  ass 
of  their  being  forgiven  and  being  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  that  the 
want  of  tliis  assurance  was  faulty  and  sinfid  ;  but  that  this  assur- 
ance was  not  the  proper  act  of  justifying  and  sa\Tng  faith, 
and  did  not  belong  to  its  essence,  since  faith  might  exist  for  a 
time  without  it ;  that  it  was  a  result  or  consequence  of  faitlt, 
posterior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  frequently  also  of  time ; 
that  thougli  this  assurance  might  be  called  an  act  of  faith,  it  was 
but  a  secondary  and  reflex,  not  a  primary'  and  dii'ect  act  of  faith ; 
and  that  whih*  the  certainty  attaching  to  this  personal  assurance 
might  be  called  a  certainty  of  faith,  it  was  so  named  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  since  it  did  not  rest  immediately  and  exclusiveljr 
upon  what  was  actually  contained  in  God's  word,  but  paitly 
also  upon  a  reflex  act  concerning  ourselves.    Tliese  are,  in  sub- 
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stance,  the  views,  in  regard  to  faith  and  assurance,  which  are  set 
fordi  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  prepared  twenty  years  be- 
fore; and  Le  Blanc,  witliout  any  parade  of  proofs  or  authorities, 
'i^clarttl  tliem  to  be  then  generally  prevalent  among  Protestants. 
The  prevalence  of  these  views,  of  course,  implied,  and  w:i.s  seen 
«i'i  admitted  to  imply,  a  variation,  or  a  departm*e  from  those  held 
^y  llie  generality  of  the  Ecfonners. 

About  seven  vears  after,  in  1672,  the  famous  Antonv  Amauld, 
J^tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Pascal  and 
Nicole^  published  his  work  entitled,  **Le  Kenversemeut  dc  la 
Morale  de  Jesus  Christ,  par  les  EiTeurs  des  Calvinistes  touchant 

rla  Justification  f '  and  as  he  meant  to  make  the  d<x*trine  of  assur- 
.  Wicc  play  an  iniportant  part  in  pro\'ing  that  the  Calvini-sts  over- 
turn the  morality  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  adduced  at  length*  the 
evidence  that  Calvin Ists  teach  that  "  every  believer  is  assiux^d 
^hh  the  certainty  of  divine  faith  of  his  own  justification  and 
salvation  ;"  andt  he  gives  "  a  refutation  of  a  professor  of  Sedan, 
*rho  had  abandoned  the  common  sentiments  of  his  sect,  concem- 
m*j  the  certainty  of  divine  faith,  which  they  think  that  every 
helierer  has  of  his  justification  and  salvation/*     Aniauld's  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  ascription  of  this  opinion  to  PrwtestantA  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ter- 
flffmtti**  with  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in   1618,  which,   he   alleges, 
it ;  and  as  Le  Blanc  in  his  Theses  had  not  produced 
aolbority,  Arnauld,  in  refuting  him,  just  referred  to  the  evi- 
he  hafl  already  adduced.     In  1674,  Le  Blanc  publislied 
Tliesei  Theologicai  de  fidei  justificantis  natura  et  essentia,  in 
tt»  rarise  Prntestantium  sententije  refenmtur  et  expenduntur, 
brevit4?r  refelluntui'  quie  super  ea  re  quidam  liber  recens  Scrip- 
hMum  Tliesium  imputat."      These  Theses  as  well  as  the 
former  ones  wei*e  afterwarcLi  embotlied  in  his  great  work  com- 
nonly  cadled  **Tliesea  Sedanenses,"  of  which  tlie  third  edition 
Wt»  published  at  London  in  1683.     In  these  Theses  concerning 
tile  lutare  and  essence  of  justifpng  faith,  he  goes  very  fully  into 
tlie  wholo  subject,  examines  the  authorities  bearing  upon  it,  and 
defendj^  himself  from  the  charges  which  Arnauld,  in  his  *'  Ron- 
HMVcment,"  ha<l  brought  against  him,  of  abandoning  the  common 
of  Protestants,  and  of  concealing  and  misrepresenting  their 
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true  doctrines.  Lc  Blanc,  of  course,  did  not  deny  that  tharc  had 
been  many  eminent  Protestant  ciiWnes  who  taught  that  persoufll 
assm^aiice  was  necessax'ily  included  in  saving  faith.  Eut  he  con- 
tended and  proved,  that  from  the  tinie  of  the  Keformation  dow-n* 
wiu'ds,  there  had  always  been  some  eminent  Protestant  writers 
who  harl  taken  a  broader  and  more  correct  view  of  the  nature  of 
saving  faith  imd  of  the  relation  between  it  and  assurance, — tliat, 
in  recent  times,  the  number  of  divines  who  held  tliis  view  had 
been  progressively  increasing, — that,  neiirly  thh'ty  yeiws  before 
this,  it  had  obtained  a  great  triumph,  by  being  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  Westminster  Confession,  whose  sentiments  upon  this  point 
had  been  generally  approved  of  by  Protestant  ^Titers  ;  and  that|i 
on  all  these  grounds,  Amauld  and  the  papists  were  acting  unwar- 
rantably ii**  assertnig  that  the  opposite  viaw  was  that  wliich  had 
always  been  and  still  was,  held  by  Protestants.  lie  claims  in  sup- 
port of  his  views  the  concuiTence  of  Zaiichius,  Peter  ^Iart^)T, 
Musculus,  Perkins,  Bishop  Davenantj  and  the  otlier  EngUsh  di- 
vines who  attended  tlie  Synod  of  Dort,  Ames,  Du  Moulin, 
Walams,  WittiehiusL,  Mestrezat,  etc.  He  expresses  his  cou- 
cun-ence  in  the  statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  repeatedly  refers  to  it*  in  disproof  of  the  allegation  of 
the  Komanists,  that  opposite  views  had  up  till  that  time  been 
generally  maintained  among  Protectants*  Le  Blanc  admitted 
that,  in  the  earlier  peiiod,  views  different  from  his  and  from 
those  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  were  more  generally  preva- 
lent ;  but  he  contended  that,  in  later  times,  matters  had  changed^ 
and  the  balance  had  turned  to  the  other  side.  He,  of  course,  did 
not  deny  that  there  hiul  been  a  vaiiation  here  in  the  history  of 
Protestant  doctrine,  tliough  he  did  not  think  the  change  which 
had  been  brouglit  about  was  one  of  great  intrinsic  importanci*, 
and  maintained  that,  frtim  the  beginning,  there  had  been  some 
Protestimts  who  held  the  ^^cws  which  had  ultimately  gained  the 
ascendency. 

Tliis  elalwrate  dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  was  not  only  approvtHl 

of  in  genera!  by  Protestant  divint-s,  but  it  convinced  an  eminent 

Romish  theologian  of  that  period,  XiC  Fevre,  a  doctor  of  thc^ilo^- 

•^  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  that  Amauld  had  misrepresented  Prote^t^ 

ants,  in  ascribing  to  them  generally  tlie  doctrine  of  assurance.    He 
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•exprresfed  this  opimon  in  a  work  written  against  Protestantism ; 
aod  tills  agaia  called  forth  tlie  redoubtable  Janseiiist,  who  pub- 
Itiliedyiii  1682,  *'Le  Calvinisme  Con^^aincii  de  nouveau  de  Dogmes 
Inqkies  coutre  ce  qu  en  on  ecrit,  M*  Le  Fevre,  etc.,  et  M,  Le 
Bluic,^'  etc.  In  this  work  Amauld  went  o\'er  the  ground  again 
jritboot  throwing  much  additional  light  upon  it,  or  shaking  any 
of  Le  Blanc^s  mam  |K)sltion8. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  combatant  had  entered  the  field. 
This  was  tiie  famous  Peter  Jtm'eii,  a  man  of  singular  talents  and 
^•acti^itT,  ^'ho  had  fonuerly  been  professor  at  Scihm,  In  1675,  lie 
pablished  his  **  Apologie  pour  k  Monde  des  Rcfurm^s,  ou  Defense 
^iio  kiirdcx*trino  touchant  la  Jiistifimtinn,  la  perseverance  des  vrais 
ct  la  certitude  quo  chaquc  Hdcle  j)eut  et  doit  avoir  de  son 
fialnt;,**  in  reply  to  Amauld's  *^  Kenverscment."  This  work  Claude^  ^ 
tlie  mott  distinguished  defender  of  Protestantism  in  France^  pro- 
^loaoced  to  \ie  *'  one  of  the  finest  books  that  had  appeai^ed  since 
the  Reformation,"  The  first  two  books  of  it  treat  of  justification 
•nd  perseverance,  and  the  third  and  bust  of  certitude  or  assurance, 
'He  lakes  very  much  the  same  grnund  as  Le  Blanc,  denying  that 
Amaold  was  entitle<l  to  charge  upon  Protestants  in  general  the 
doctrim5  that  assurance  is  i>f  the  essence  of  faith,  tltuugh  admitting 
llul  this  doctrine  was  extensivc-ly  taught  among  them  in  the  six* 
teeoih  centoiy.  He  adduces  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of  this,  re- 
f oniB|c  to  Le  Blanc's  Theses  for  additional  testimonies,  and  shows 
▼ay  My  and  ingeniously,  that  ueitlier  the  earlier  nor  the  later 
doctrtoe  was  chargeable  with  the  odious  eonscciuences  which 
AnuutU  had  UWu-ed  to  fasten  upon  theni.  He  takes  some  pains 
to  bring  out  Uie  diffei*ence  Ix'tween  the  l»elief  men  have  in  articles 
otf  imith,  And  the  assurance  they  have  of  their  own  forgiveness,  and 
to  aboir  tbit  men  might  doubt  about  their  salvation  without  ceas^ 
ing  to  be  true  belierers.  He  exposes  very  uIjIv  and  conclusively 
tiie  futility  of  the  attempt  of  Arnauld  to  ciraw  an  argument  in 
frnifoar  of  popery  from  the  concessions  made  by  Le  Blanc  and 
etherfi,  as  to  tlie  variations  in  the  doctrine  of  Pnjtestants,  and  even 
mn  approximation  again  in  some  minor  doctrinal  matters  to  the 
Clitifdi  of  Rome ;  and  jxnnts  out  the  folly  of  making  so  much  ado 
differences  of  so  little  intrinsic  im]K)rtauce  as  those  which 

Iwen  exhibited^  or  might  still  subsist,  among  Pi»testantA  on  the 
Mobjeci  at  assumncc. 

Le  Bbiic  and  Jurieu  were  both  men  of  very  fine  talents  and 
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of  extensive  leaming.  Both  have  rendered  important  senaees  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  both  have  also  done  it  some  injurr.  Le 
Blanc  had  a  great  desire  to  reconcile  tlie  diffei*ences  of  contending 
sects  and  parties,  and  lahonred  to  show  that  the  points  of  difference 
among  them,  when  calmly^and  deliberately  examined,  were  not  of 
great  importance,  and  resolved  many  of  them  into  mere  logomaehie5. 
lie  appHed  this  principle  to  some  of  the  topics  controverted  between 
Protestants  and  Papists,  and  not  merely  to  topics  so  nnimportant, 
citnijiaratiixdy,  as  ju^surauce^  but  even  to  some  branches  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification, — a  circumstance  of  wliich  Nicole  has  skil- 
fully availed  himself  in  his  work  entitled,  ''  Prejog<^s  Legitimes 
eontre  les  Calvinistes."  As  Le  Blanc  brought  extensive  theological 
learning,  and  a  singularly  ingenious  and  discriminating  mind,  to 
bear  upon  tliis  subject,  liis  "  Theses  Sedancnses"  must  be  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  book  for  the  young  student  of  theology,  who  might 
be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  it  into  an  under-estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  clear  views  and  definite  convictions  upon  many 
topics  usually  discussed  in  polemic  divinity ;  while  it  is  certiiinly 
a  work  of  the  xery  highest  value  to  the  more  mature  theologian, 

Jurieu  is  probiil>ly  very  much  under-estimated  by  those  whose 
knowleflge  of  Idni  has  been  derived,  not  from  the  perusal  of  his 
o\m  writings,  but  from  other  sources.  IIis  reputation  has  suffered 
greatly  in  consef[uence  *if  his  ha\'ing  quan*elle<l  with  Bayle,  who, 
after  Inmng  formerly  praised  him  and  his  WTitings  in  the  highest 
terms,  piHoried  him  through  the  whole  of  his  Dictionary,  mak- 
ing frequent  occasions  for  assaulting  him.  Jurieu  had  some 
qualities  which  laid  him  open  to  such  assaults.  With  great  ability 
and  j)enetratlon,  and  great  mental  energ>'  and  activity,  he  had  a 
raslmesa  and  recklessness  about  him  that  often  led  him  into  scrapes, 
and  affored  many  a  handle  to  his  enemies, — to  personal  enemies, 
as  Bayle,— or  to  opj>onents  in  conti'oversy^  as  Bossuet.  He  threw 
himself  with  such  eagerness  into  every  one  of  the  many  contro- 
versies in  which  he  engaged^^  that  he  peemed  for  the  time  to  st^ 
evcr}^thing  through  that  medium,  appeared  to  contend  for  \*ictory 
quite  as  miudi  as  for  tnith,  and  was  ever  anxious  to  turn  every 
thing  to  the  account  of  the  present  controversial  occasion.  All 
this  produced  sometimes  a  carelessness  and  rashness  both  in  the 
Rtatx^ment  of  facts  and  in  the  employment  of  argiunents,  which  bis 
friends  could  not  defend,  and  which  his  enenues  skilfully  improved. 
This  was  just  the  kind  of  man  whom  Bayle  was  peculiarly  qualified 
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to  ezpoiie;  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  turn  his  opportunities  to 
account.     Bnt  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Jurieu  s  works, 
[Imowtliat  he  was  a  man  of  very  fine  powers,  that  he  hrus  rendered 
t  ireiT  Tsduable  services  to  truth  in  the  discussion  of  some  iin^iortant 
and  has  inflicted  some  deadly  wounds  even  n|ion  such 
its  as  Bossuet,  ^Vrnauld,  and  Nicole,     Though  his  reputt*^ 
tioD  has  been  damaged  by  Bayle's  Dictionary,  yet  the  mischief  has 
in  some  measure  repaired  by  a  very  full,  elaborate^  and  in- 
life,  in  which  justice  is  done  him,  in  Chanffepie's  Supple- 
st to  Bayle.* 

Amauld,  Le  Blanc,  and  Jurieu,  are  all  first-class  names  in 
literature.  Their  labours  ought  to  have  been  known 
a  man  of  Sir  William's  pretensions,  and  yet  we  have  seen  that 
haa  atterted^  that  a  topic  which  formed  a  subject  of  formal  and 
^lengthened  controversy  between  them,  was  unnoticed  and  unknoviTi 
until  it  waa  **  signalised"  by  himself.  We  could  easily  prove  that 
this  Tariation  has  been  "signalised''  by  many  thectlogians.  But 
'it  iff  unneceHsary  to  dwell  upon  tliis  point.  We  shall  quote  one 
apecunen,  as  it  embodies  at  the  siune  time  a  good  summary  of  the 
xidud  reasons  that  tended  to  produce  the  change.  It  is  taken 
a  common  work  of  an  eminent  diWne,  publi.she«l  in  the 
htter  part  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  "Mtu*ckii  Comjiendium 
Theologije/'t 


dtffiteDdom  interim,  de  hac  ipfi&  fidudiili  applicatione  diversoin  sen* 
loctroB.  Dum  andquiorfi  juxta  catacheBim  uostram  faciunt  hunc 
aBentialem,  ad  justificationem  ct  ealatem  necettariiinif  sed 
anteoedenii  amplexu  et  couQexa  reupiaccatia  concipietiduiii ; 
piiires  Toluat  potiua  ease  earn  fidei  ipsius  et  juBtificationiB  ood~ 
m^  qncd  abesae  poesit,  fide  et  salute  manentef  1.  Turn  obmultoniiu  vcr^ 
mil  apprehendentium  perpetuaa  dubitationeB  ;  2.  Turn  ad  yitaiidaa 
PoQtifimcirum,  Armioianonim,  et  BchiBmaticonun  atrophaa^  qui  vel 
lid  aeetiritatem  hoc  fidei  acta  duel,  vel  obligari  ad  falsum  credendum 
fidan  aequatur,  vol  prb  omnibus  juxta  hoc  officium  credendl 
MOftimm  €aw  Chnatum^  clamaDt ;  3.  Turn  denique,  quod  hsec  fiduci^  magis 
Dil  iMBrttfiduiii  ipeciale  paucioribua  pruprium^  quam  officium  couunune  ait/* 

Wc  should  now  proceed  to  the  more  formal  consideration  of 
tike  leading  position  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  forms  the  substance 
of  Sir  WilUam's  first  three  **  curious  contrasts," — viz*,  that  the 
wbok  of  the  Reformed  churches  have  not  only  abandoned  the 
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doctiine  of  assiirance,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, but  liave  all  adopted  the  popish  doctrine  wliicli  was  taught 
hy  the  Coancil  of  Trent,  when  it  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the 
lieformers.  But  we  are  prevented  from  goiufj  so  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  this  position  as  we  would  Iiave  liked  to  have  done^ 
and  had  collected  materials  for  doing.  We  have  now  only  space 
for  a  few  hints. 

Sir  William  calls  the  doctrine  of  assurance — ttiat  is,  of  coTirse, 
the  doctrine  that  assurance  of  personal  salvation  is  necessarily  in- 
t*hided  in  saving  faith — the  *^  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,"  "the  common  imd  differential," 
^'  the  primar}^  and  pecidiar,"  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  Some 
of  tlie  Reformers  made  strong  and  exaggerated  statements  about 
the  importance  of  theii'  peculiar  opinions  upon  this  point ;  and 
Nicole^  and  other  old  popish  controversialists,  in  dealing,  as  with 
a  known  anrl  familiar  thing,  with  that  variation,  which  was  un- 
known to  all  theologians  until  Hw  William  ^^  signalised'*  it>,  liave 
endeavoured  to  show  that  a  change  upon  a  topic  so  import'mt 
shoubl  have  led  men  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome..  Yet 
neither  Reformers  nor  Romanists,  even  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
have  ever  put  forth  such  extravagant  exaggerations  upon  this  point 
as  those  we  have  quoted  from  Sur  li^^illiara.  To  repi-esent  the  doc- 
trine of  assurance  as  **tiie  fundamental  principle  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,"  carries  absurdity  upon  the  face 
of  it.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  doctrine  upon 
such  a  subject  could  lie  the  fiuidameutal  princi|>le  of  the  R^ 
fonncd  churches.  If  the  Reformers  had  l>een  contented,  aa  they 
should  have  been,  i;\-ith  asserting  the  general  jmsition  that  be* 
lievers  can  and  should  be  assured  of  their  own  salvation,  and  if 
the  Romanists  hud  ventured  to  meet  tliis  general  position  with  a 
dii*ect  loid  unqualified  negative,  even  in  tliat  citse,  no  sound- 
nunded  man,  whatever  he  might  liaA  e  been  tempted  to  say  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  could  have  deliberately  regarded  tliis  differ- 
ence as  fundamental.  But  while  this  was  really  and  pnictic«lly 
the  controversy  between  them,  yet,  as  we  have  explaiufd,  the 
formal  or  technical  ground  of  contention  was  reduced  within  still 
narrower  limits, — the  papists  professing  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
their  op[>onents  only  with  this  explanation,  that  hy  assurance  they 
meant  the  infallible  certainty  of  divine  faitli,  by  which  men  be- 
lieved the  great  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  many  of  the  Befonners, 
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In jaclidoosly  and  incautiously  accepting  this  explanation,  and  bring- 
fonriird  the  notion  that  personal  assurance  is  necessarily  in- 
'dtified  in  saving  faith,  as  an  argument  in  suppoii;  of  it.  The 
coaitoveisy  tlius  turned  in  form  upon  the  kind  or  measure  of  the 
catmnty  atttoching  to  men's  con^-ictions  on  the  subject  of  their 
aim  fliite  and  prospects,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  actual 
eeftaisty  contended  for  might  he  established-  It  is  impossible 
any  particular  dcxrtrine  upon  j^ucli  points  as  these  could  **  have 
constituted  into  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  chiwches 
of  titc  Reformation  f  *  and,  therefore,  Sir  William's  position  might 
safely  and  reasonably  rejected,  even  by  those  who  have  no 

knowknltre  of  these  matters. 

Sir  WilUam  plainly  asserts,  that  a  precise  and  definite  doctrine 

npoi.    '  '       ^ject  was,  in  opposition  to  the  Reformers,  laid  down 

by  1  "il  of  Trent,  and  that  this  popish  doctrine  has  now 

btfen  adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  chm'clies.     But  this  notion, 

though  mm  altogether  destitute  of  an  apparent  plausibility,  has  no 

.ml  fgitntiation  in  truth.     It  is  no  doubt  tnie   that  in  so  far  as 

bis  been  a  deviation  from  the  views  generally  held  by  the 

it  has  proceeded  in  a  direction  which  tends  to  diminish 

differences  between  Protestants  and  papists.     But,  indeed,  it 

dy  be  said  with  truth,  that  either  the  Reformed  Churches 

the  Cbiirch  of  Rome  were  fonnally  and  officially  committed  to 

Teiy  definite  dix'trine  upon  this  subject.     Tliere  is  nothing, 

•a  yrki  bare  setm,  precise  and  definite  upon  this  topic  in  the  Con- 

fesaoits  of  tlie  Reformed  churches.     There  is  nothing  so  definite 

m  MOf  of  the  Calrinistic  Confessions  of  the  sbrteenth  century,  in 

fairoor  of  aKsuranco  boang  of  the  essenco  of  saving  faith,  as  there 

iri    '      ^*'  I"  Confession  on  the  other  side.     With  respect 

CJ  i  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  this  sul>ject,  we 

hme  to  remark,  1st,  Tliat  they  condemned  several  positions  which 

Ind  not  been  laid  down  by  the  Reformed  churches,  but  merely 

put  forth  by  indi'vidual  Reformers,  and  which  Prote^itants,  both  at 

the  time  and  suee,  have  thought  nn tenable  and  ejcaggerated  ;  2d. 

llutl  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  council  itself,  and  that 

'tiiii  presented  their  giving  any  very  definite,  jxrsitive  delivei-ance, 

CathmnmiB,   one  of  the   most   eminent  divines   of  that  period, 

nwantatneti  in  the  council  views  upon  the  subject  of  assurance 

inbslantially  the  same  ns  those   held  by  the  generality  of  the 

Refocmera ;  he  continued  to  hoUl  these  views ;  and  after  all  the 
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deliverances  of  tlie  council  bad  been  passed^  he  maintained  tbat 
none  of  bis  positions  bad  been  condemned,  and  tbat  be  was  still  at  ] 
liberty  to  profess  them.  Indeed,  while  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  | 
of  the  deliverances  of  the  council  upon  this  subject  is  adverse  Uk^m 
the  views  of  the  Reformers,  its  chief  foniial  deliverance  is  just  this^^^H 
"Nullus  scire  valet  certitudine  fidei,  cui  non  potest  subesse  fahum^  I 
se  gratiam  Dei  esse  consecutum  ;"*  where  the  matter  is  thrown  I 
back  very  much  upon  tlie  point,  tbat  the  certainty  claimed  is  the 
certainty  of  faith,  and  where  some  additional  materials  for  me- 
taphysical speculation  are  pro%*idedj  by  the  clause  we  have  put  in 
italics. 

The  ^-iew  we  have  given  of  these  points,  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  stjite  of  the  question,  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  we  find  in 
Cardinal  Dellannine  when  treating  of  this  topic.f     After  admitting 
the  existence  of  different  opinions  on  the  subject  in  the  Cotincil 
of  Trent  and  in  the  Cburcb  of  Rome,  he  ^ves  this  as  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  great  bod}^  of  Komisb  theologiims  in  opposition  to  the 
errors  both  of  Protestants  and  Romanists,  "  Non  posse  homines 
in  hac  viti  habere  certitmlinem  fidei  de  sui  justitiA,  iis  exceptis 
quibus  Dens  sjxjciali  revelatione  hoc  indicare  dignatur ; "  and  in 
giving  more  formally  the  state  of  the  question,  he  puts  it  in  this 
way,  "  Utrum  debeat  aut  possit  aliquis  sine  speciali  revelatione, 
certus  esse  certitudme  fidei  dkinae^  cui  iiullo  modo  potest  8ubei$9 
faUum,  sibi  rcmissa  esse  peccata."     Here  we  see  the  controversialist 
stands  intrenched  behind  the  "  certitude  fidei  divinae  cui  n 
modo,"  etc.y  and  calls  u|>on  his  opponent  to  prove  that  the  certitu 
or  assurance  to  which  he  lays  claim,  is  possessed  of  such  quail 
and  is  based  upon  such  grounds,  as  these  phrases  are  undersi 
to  indicate.     But  while  the  great  i>opi8h  controversialist  tak« 
care  at  first  to  intrench   himself  behind   these   safeguards, 
afterwards  brings  out  somewhat  more  fully  and  freely,  thn 
still  not  without  precaution,  what  he  and  Romish  waiters  in  gci. 
have    inculcated   upon  this  p^int-J      He  lays  down  and  under- 
takes  to   prove   the   four   following   positions :    '*  1.  Non  posse 
huberi  certitudinera  fidei  de  propria  justitia,'' — a  denial  of  the 
Protestant  "potest;"    2.  "Nenuncm  teneri  ad  illam  haljen 
edamsi  forte  posset  haberi," — a  denial  of  the  Pix^testant  **  delx't  i 
3.  "  Non  cxpedirc  ut  ordinarie  babcatur  ;"  4.  "  Reipsa  non  haberi 
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a  paucis,  quibus  a  Deo  special  iter  justificatio  propna  reve- 
JtUtttJ*  These  positions  foniied  tlieii,  and  m  sul)stauce  tliej  fomi 
stilZy  the  real  points  of  divergence  between  Protestants  and  Papists 

the  subject  of  assui'ance.     The  (ecJtnicalUlea  of  (he  controversy 

wmeicliat  atiered^  ivhile  its  suhatance  r&tnains  the  same.      The 

grand   question  8tiU  is,  as  it  has  always  been.  Is  it  practicable, 

r,  and  expedient,  that  believers  should  l>e  assured  of  tlieir 

ion  and  salvation  1     Upon  this  question  the  Keformed 

.churches  have  always  maintained^  and  still  maintain,  the  affimia- 

ive  ;  while  the  Romanists,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  always  taken 

he  otlier  side.     ^lodem  Protestiuits,  as  the  result  of  a  more  careful, 

delibcrate,  and  unembarrassed  exaniinatiou  of  the  subject,  than 

the  Refonoers  were  able  to  give  to  it,  have  become  indifferent 

al.Mmt  the  question,  whether  this  assurance  should  be  called  the 

certainty  offaitkj  or  have  plainly  achnitted  that  this  designation 

WW  Ml  improper  one ;  and  they  have  mcKhfied  also  an  extreme 

ynenf  about  the  precise  relation  subsisting  between  assurance  and 

saviog  faitli, — a  view  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 

dc^rc  to  establish  the  warrantiibleness  of  this  designation.     This 

11  roftUy  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  variation, — of  the  change 

which  has  taken  place. 

Wfi  are  confident  that  no  one  w*ho  is  competently  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  and  who  surveys  the  histoiy  of  the  discussions 
fc^krdmg  it,  wnth  cahnness  and  deUberation,  can  fail  to  see  that 
^hit  W  the  true  state  of  the  case.  And  if  this,  or  anything  Hke 
thki  he  indeed  the  true  state  of  the  case,  what  an  extraortlinaiy 
moKpreseiitatiou  must  be  the  view  given  of  the  matter  by  Sir 
mUiam  Hamilton  I  IIis  view  is  to  be  exposed  and  overthrown 
hj  eitahlishing  these  two  positions :  1st,  Tlmt,  from  tlie  nature  of 
the  case,  no  doctrine  u\ioxi  the  subject  of  assurance  could  have 
bem  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Refomierji ;  and,  2d,  That 
die  difference  between  the  Reformers  and  the  generality  of  modem 
Protestant  <li\'ines  b  not  one  of  fundamental  importance,  even 
wbtai  regarded  merely  in  \\s  relation  to  tliis  non-fundamental  sub- 
ject, tnd,  of  course,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  viewed  in  its 
mlatioin  to  the  general  system  of  Protestant  doctrine. 

Sir  William  seems  to  have  been  half  conscious  of  this ;  and 
therefore  he  makes  an  attempt,  in  conclusion^  to  involve  the  great 
Proleiitant  doctrine  of  jn^tification  in  one  common  ruin  with  the 
eDinpAnttiveljr  anaU  doctrine  of  assurance.     He  represents  it  as  a. 
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consequence  of  the  change  which  he  alleges  has  taken  place  in  tl 
views  of  Protestiints  in  regard  to  assurance,  that  '■^  the  Frotestai 


Linim-  J 
e  dis^^ 
agnJm 
L  and      ' 


symbol  ('  Fides  so!a  justificatj — Faith  alone  justifies'),  though  n 
eviscerated  of  its  real  import,  and  now  only  raanifesting  an  unim- 
portant difference  of  ex|^>ressiou,  is  still  sup])Osed  to  mark  the 
crimination  of  the  two  religious  denominations.  For  both 
that  the  three  heavenly  virtues  must  all  concur  to  salvation,  anJ 
they  only  differj  whether  faith,  as  a  icord^  does  or  does  not  involve 
hope  and  charity."  This  would  be  the  most  daogerous  of  all  Sir 
Wilham's  misrepresentations!,  were  it  not  rendered  innocuous  by 
its  extras  agcmce.  Even  if  the  deination  from  the  views  of  the 
Reformers,  and  the  return  to  popish  notions  upon  the  subject  of 
assurance,  had  been  as  great  m  Sir  Wilham  represents  it,  tliis 
would  not  have  affected  the  fUfferences  between  Protestants  ain 
Romanists  upon  anything  really  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  ju 
fication.  Sir  William's  statement,  though  applied  only  to  th<r 
doctrine  that  faith  alone  justifies,  seems  fitted  and  intended 
convey  the  impression,  that  the  whole  Protestant  doctrine  of  just 
fication  hiis  been  expltKled  and  abandoned ;  and,  therefore,  the  fii 
remark  we  buve  to  make  upon  it  is  this,~that  there  are  some  il 
portant  differences  between  Protestants  and  Romanists  on  thesul 
ject  of  justification  which  are  not  directly  touched  even  by  the' 
position,  that  faith  done  justifies.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  tlie 
vitally  important  questions,  1st,  as  to  the  meaning  and  import, 
and,  2d,  as  to  the  cause^  or  ground,  or  foimdation,  of  justification. 
Even  though  the  doctrine  that  faith  alone  justifies  were  "eviscer- 
ated," Protestants  might  and  should  maintain  their  whole  contro- 
versy witli  Romanists  upon  these  fundamental  points.  We  remark, 
in  the  second  place,  that  all  that  is  imjiortant  in  the  Protestant 
doctiine,  as  corapRdiended  under  tlie  head  that  faith  alone  justifies^ 
is  untouched  by  any  change  that  has  taken,  or  could,  take  place, 
in  regard  to  assurance.  The  two  main  questions  usually  discussed 
between  Protestants  and  Romanists  under  this  hexid  are  these : 
1st,  Is  tbei'c  anj^hing  else  in  men  themselves  which  stands  in  tlie 
same  relation  to  justification  as  faith  does  ? — Protestants  answering 
this  f|ucfttion  in  the  negative,  and  Papists  contending  that  thtrr 
are  six  other  virtues,  as  they  call  them,  including,  of  course,  boj»e 
and  charit;^^",  which  stand  in  the  very  same  relation  to  justification. 
Protestants  admitted  that  all  these  virtues  do  and  must  exist  in 
justified  men,  and  might  thus^  in  a  sense,  be  said^  to  use  Sir  Wil 
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luunV  phrase,  **  to  concur  to  salvation ;"  but  tlicj  wholly  denif  d 
that  they  have  any  sucli  bearing  as  f  jiith  lias  upon  the  justification 
of  a  atnner.  2d,  In  what  capacity  or  respect  is  it  that  faith  jus- 
\l6Bc9  T  Is  it  as  an  instrument,  or  aa  a  condition,  or  as  a  niori- 
'tonons  cause"?  Surely  it  is  quite  plain,  that,  even  if  a  man  had 
come  to  believe  all  that  is  taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent  u[Kjn 
llie  subject  of  assurance,  he  might  still,  without  iniy  inconsis- 
tency, maintain  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  upon  these 
imjiortant  points* 

Sir  William  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  deviation  from  the 
of  the  Reformers  upon  the  subject  of  assurance,  which  he 
ftpresctits  as  an  abandonment  of  "  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  ifae  Reformed  churches,"  is  embodied  in  the  Westminster 
ConfeaiQan;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  doc- 
trme  of  the  Eefarmers  upon  the  subject  of  jiLstification  is  set 
forth  with  most  admirable  fulness  and  precision  in  the  11th 
(Chapter  of  that  document,  while  no  ingenuity,  however  great, 
devise  even  a  plausible  pretence  for  alleging  that  there  is 
l^of  inconsistency  in  this* 

We  have  some  apprehension  that  the  controversial  spirit  is 
tutng  and  swelling  in  our  breast,  and  therefore  we  abstain  from 
iSialdng  any  reflections  upon  the  extraordinary  inaccuracies  which 

hare  considered  it  our  duty  to  unfokL     But  we  would  like 

itempl  Bometliing  in  the  way  of  expounding  and  inculcating 
tbogrrn'  ^  mght  in  Scriptui-e,  and  set  forth  in  the  West- 

mfiwter   _  ion,  upon  the  subject  of  assurance.     That  it  is 

pmctiicable,  obligatory,  and  expedient,  that  believers  should  be 
mmuPiA  of  their  justification  and  salvation,  was,  not  certnirdy,  **  the 
fftDidmiiental  principle  of  all  the  Refonned  chm*ches,'*  but  the 
fiiiKliiiii«*ntal  principle  of  the  teaching  of  the  Refonne*!  churches 
•N  As  nUjeet  of  assurance.  It  is  fully  and  clearly  diH-larvd  in  the 
WrotlHirmtfT  Confession*  It  has  lK»en  held  jmifcssedly  by  the 
whole  body  of  CaKinistic  di\nn<*s,  both  before  and  since  the  varia- 
tfinD  which  Sir  William  has  signalised,  And  yet  we  f<iar  it  has  at 
■D  times  been  tix>  much  neglected,  both  theoretically  and  pnicti- 
r,  %'iewed  both  as  declaring  a  truth  and  enforcing  a  duty.  ^Ve 
beEere  that  the  prevailing  practical  disregard  of  the  [jrivilege  and 
the  dotr  of  having  assurance,  is,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  jit 
once  the  cau^e  and  the  effect  of  the  low  state  of  vital  religion 
Amongst  tts— one  main  reason  why  there  is  so  little  of  real  conw 
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uiunion  with  God  as  our  reconciled  Father^  and  so  little  of  real^ 
hearty  devotedness  to  His  cause  aud  service.  Some  sense  of  the 
sin  and  danger  of  neglect hig  this  subject  occasionally  arises  in 
men's  minds,  and  is,  from  time  to  time,  pressed  upon  the  notice  of 
the  church,  but  in  many  cases  such  attempts  have  only  led  to  con- 
troversial chscussions,  and  have  failed  in  producing  any  beneficial 
practic-al  results.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  exact  high  road  of 
truth ;  and  men,  filled  ^\dth  some  one  impoi'tant  idea  or  object,  are 
very  apt  to  run  into  exaggerations  and  extremes.  Upon  no  sub* 
ject  haa  this  been  more  conspicuously  the  case  than  on  that  of 
assurance;  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  influence  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  their  associates.  It  has  happened  repeatedly  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  that  pious  and  zealous  men,  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  getting  a  larger  share  of  attention  to  the  subject 
of  assm'ance,  have  been  led  into  the  adoption  of  mitenable  and 
erroneous  positions  concerning  it.  Then  the  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy have  buckled  on  their  armour,  and  have  demonstrated  by 
irrefragable  logic,  that  these  positions  are  characterised  by,  it  may 
be,  confusion,  inconsistency,  and  error  j  and  then  men,  satisfied 
upon  this  point,  settle  down,  again  ujxjn  their  lees,  and  think  no 
more  of  the  iinjxirtance  of  conung  to  a  decisive  adjustment  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  is  their  present  relation  to  God,  and  what 
are  their  future  prospetits.  This  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  con- 
troversy. The  uses  of  theological  controversy  are,  to  exjjose  error, 
and  to  produce  and  dififuse  clear  and  correct  opinions  upon 
points  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  church's  imperative  duty  to  aim  at^ 
these  objects,  and  controversy  seems  to  be  as  indispensable  with  a 
view  to  the  second  as  to  the  first  of  them.  But  it  is  an  evil  and 
an  abuse,  when  the  exposure  of  error  is  made  to  serve  as  a  subei 
tuie  for  the  realization  and  application  of  what  Is  admitted  to 
true.  This  has  rej>eatedly,  in  the  history  of  the  church,  tak( 
place  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  assurance  ;  and  this  result,  again, 
has,  we  are  persuaded,  been  productive  of  injurious  consequences 
to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  tended  to  keep  the  church  at 
a  low  point  in  the  scale  of  devotedness  and  efficiency. 
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These  are  two  great  works,  of  permanent  value,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  most  important  accessions  to  the  theological  literature 
of  the  present  age.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  wholly  republications 
of  books  which  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
Bat  many  of  the  books  of  which  they  are  composed  were  so  scarce 
as  to  be  practically  inaccessible,  and  they  are  now  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  pro\'ided  fully  witli  every  necessary  literary 
apparatus.  Bretschneider  of  Gotha  started  the  idea  of  editing  and 
pablishing  a  complete  Corpus  Rcformatorum,  and  began  with 
putting  forth,  in  1834,  the  first  volume  of  the  whole  ^vritings  of 
Mekncthon.  The  work  proceeded  very  slowly,  one  volume  only 
being  usually  published  annually.  Bretschneider  died  during  its 
progress,  and  the  work  has  very  recently  been  brought  to  a  close 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bindseil,  who  is  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  librarian  at  Halle.  The  last  volume,  the  t>venty-eighth, 
was  just  ready  in  time  to  admit  of  its  being  deposited  in  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  pedestal  of  a  brazen  statute  of  Mekncthon,  erected 
at  Wittemberg,  on  the  19  th  of  April  last,  the  tricentenary 
anniversary  of  his  death.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  works  of 
any  more  of  the  Reformers  are  to  be  brought  out  in  the  same  style, 
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and  witli  siniilai*  completeness  and  apparatus.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  inestimable  service  to  tlieological  literature  to  produce  snch 
an  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  the  other  leading  Reformers. 
But  the  length  of  time  that  lias  been  occupied  with  the  publication 
of  Melancthon  is  somewhat  liiscouraging.  It  is  a  great  booii^ 
however,  to  have  giveu  ns  such  an  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
the  "  Preceptor  of  Germany." 

The  Pai*ker  Society  was  instituted  in  1840,  *'  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  f athei's  and  early  writers  of  the  Reformed  i 
English  Church  ;"  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years  gave  to  the 
world  fifty-five  volumes  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  matter, 
inclutling  a  most  important  collection  of  Letters  not  before 
published,  wMch  had  been  wTitten  by  the  Enghsh  Reformers  to 
their  continental  con*espoudents,  and  have  been  preserved  in 
diffei-ent  libraries,  but  csjiecially  in  that  of  Zurich.  The  Parker 
Society  was  instituted,  and  its  proceedings  were  conducted,  under 
the  influence  of  decidedly  anti-Tractarian  views.  It  was  intended, 
to  hiTng  out  the  predominance  of  the  doctrinal  and  evangelic 
element,  as  opposed  to  the  sacramental,  the  hierarchic,  and  the 
ritualistic,  among  the  founders  of  the  Chm*ch  of  England, — the 
tljoroiigldy  anti-popish  character  of  the  whole  position  they 
assumed,- — their  full  s^iiipathy  in  spirit  and  feeling,  and  theii 
substantial  identity  in  opinion,  with  the  continental  Reformers  | 
in  short,  to  make  it  palpal>le  that  the  Chui^idi  of  England, 
st;ttled  in  the  time  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  was  very  different, 
in  the  most  important  respects,  from  what  it  was  made  by  Charles 
and  Laud,  and  from  what  the  Tractarians  have  again  attempted 
to  make  it.  The  works  of  the  Parker  Society  contain  a 
storehouse  of  matter  f>f  the  highest  value  and  importance,  viei 
botli  historically  and  theologically.  As  a  whole,  they  thoroogbly 
estitblish  the  true  historical  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
settled  by  its  fathers  and  founders  ;  and,  at  the  same  tune,  f umiMli 
materials  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  great  leading  anti- 
Popish,  anti-Tractariau,  evangelical  features  of  its  constitution,  in 
so  far  as  they  agreed  with  those  of  the  continental  Refonned 
chmTlies,  are  truly  scriptural  and  primitive. 

A  siinihu'  work  was  attempted,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
executed,  in  the  early  part  of  this  centnr)%  by  the  Rev,  Leigh 
Richmond,  whose  pastoral  labours  and  popular  writings  were  so 
largely  blessed.    Wham  it  was  attempted  to  put  down  the  pi< 
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and  arthotloxy  that  grew  op  so  remarkably  in  the  Church  of 
£iiglaDd,  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centOTT,  by  the  allegation,  that  those  who  held  evangehcal  and 
Calinniitic  ^iews  might  indeed  be  Methodists  and  Dissenters,  but 
oocilcl  not  be  regarded  as  ti-ue  Churchmen,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  hrixig  out  the  evidence,  that  the  fathers  and  foundei*s  of  the 
Chorch  of  England, — the  great  body  of  the  most  influential  di\-ines 
of  that  church  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth, — not 
only  held  what  are  commonly  reckoned  evangelical  views  con- 
fscming  the  doctrines  of  grace,  but  were  chiefly  decideil,  though 
moderate,  Cal^^ists.  With  this  \iew  ^Ir  Richmond  undertook, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  to  edit  a  republication  of 
**  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church/'  This  work  was  published 
in  portions  from  1807  to  1812,  it  was  completed  in  eight  volume^ 
msui  existed  an  extensive' and  wholesome  influence.  It  ia,  of 
greatly  inferior  in  extent  and  completeness,  and  in  its 
apparatus,  to  the  works  of  the  Parker  Society,  But  there 
one  point  in  which  it  has  tlie  advantage  of  its  successor,  viz,,  in 
back  to  the  men  who  suffered  for  their  Protestanism  in  tli© 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  Parker  Society  restricted  itself,  with 
exception  of  Tyndale,  to  works  published  after  the  accession 
Edward^  whereas  Richmond's  ** Fathers  of  the  English  Church" 
ir»  us  the  works  of  FriUi,  Barnes,  Lancelot  Ridley,  and  others, 
rho  irtie  confessors  or  martyrs  under  Henry,  who  are  on  every 
1%  dosei^dng  of  the  liighest  respect  and  esteem,  and  who  have 
bebind  them  unequivocal  eWdence  that  they  had  embraced 
Ahe  wholo  substance  of  the  theological  ^iews  of  Augustine  and 
CalWji. 

The  Pjirker  Society,  by  its  invalual)le  series  of  publications, 
be  flaid  to  have  Hnally  established  l>eyond  thu  possibiHty  of 
\  the  true  theologicid  \iews  and  pfjsition  of  the  great  Ixxly 
the  fatheni  and  founders  of  the  Church  of  England ;  to  have 
I'tsl  conclusively,  that  nearly  all  the  Anglican  Protestiuit  divines 
■ho  flouriT^hcd  during  the  reign  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  were, 
the  l^'fonners  of  the  continent,  Calvinistic  in  theu*  doctrinal 
ricw^  anrl  that  they  did  not  reckon  of  much  importance,  or  defend 
identJy  ami  on  high  groumlsv,  the  points  on  which  the  Church 
[England  differed,  as  to  government  and  worship,  from  the  coii- 
lUl  churches.  Men  who  have  lKH*n  traineti  uj)  in  the  denial 
tbcK  positions  may  continue  to  adhere  to  their  old  prejudices  j 
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luxt  we  scarcely  tliink  it  posiJiljlc  tliat  another  generation  can  grow 
up  in  the  disbelief  of  them,  unless  great  ctire  l>e  taken  to  shut  out 
everything  like  intelligent,  independent,  and  candid  inveistigation. 

In  the  discussions  which  liaA'c  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
theological  views  that  prevailed  among  the  founders  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  embodied  in 
her  public  syinbols,  Melancthon  has  usually  had  much  prominence 
assigned  to  hirai  and  has  been  turned  to  great  accomit,  especially 
by  those  who  were  anxious  to  disprove  the  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  we  have  represented  as  now  fully  establislied.  He  has 
been  employed,  as  a  sort  of  medimn  of  probation,  for  showing  that 
the  founders  of  tlie  Church  of  England  were  not  Calvinists.  It 
has  been  strenuously  conteiHledj  that  the  men  who  prejiared  and 
established  tlie  Anglican  sjTnbols  had  adopted  the  theological  \iewi 
of  Mehmcthon,  and  that  his  views  were  opjwsed  to  those  of  Calvin 
and  the  other  Refonners.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  republica- 
tion of  Melancthon's  works,  and  the  series  of  works  by  the  Parker 
Society,  are  historically  connected  with  each  other;  so  that  we 
must  take  them  both  into  accoimt  in  seekinff  to  form  a  riirht 
estimate  of  the  original  theology  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
especially  of  its  accordance  with  that  of  the  generality  of  the  Re- 
formers. Before  attempting  some  explanation  of  this  matter,  it 
may  be  proper  to  point  out  st^imewhat  fidly  the  position,  inHuence, 
and  tendencies  of  Melancthon,  in  a  theological  point  of  \iew. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  Luthers  public  life,  Melancthon,  who 
was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  was 
closely  and  intunately  associated  with  him  in  all  his  labours,  an< 
undnubtedfy  rendered  imjwrtant  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Refo! 
mation  and  the  interests  of  Protestjuit  truth,     It  would  be  eas] 
enough  to  point  out  how  much  benefit  resulted  to  the  Chnn'h, 
from  the  influence  upon  each  other  and  upon  their  common  cat 
of  these  two  men,  acting  together  with  the  utmost  hiuinony  durin( 
a  long  period,  though  so  strikingly  different  from  each  other 
in  talents  and  character,  both  in  gifts  and  graces.    But  we 
dwell  upon  this.    Melancthon's  actions  and  waitings  do  not  aff< 
nearly  such  abundant  materials  as  Luthers  do,  that  furnish 
handle  to  his  enemies  to  depreciate  his  character;  though 
friends,  that  is,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  have  been  perba] 
more  perplexed  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  estimate 
represent  it.     In  many  respects  he  was  a  perfect  contrast  to 
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IjUtlier.  He  had  none  of  Lutlier  s  vcliemenco  and  impetuosity  of 
UsmpenuDieDt,  none  of  liis  presumption  and  self-confidence.  He 
hid  leMy  not  only  tlian  Luther,  l>ut  than  the  generality  of  men,  of 
initJibriity  and  pugnacity  j  and  on  all  these  accoimts  lie  both  in- 
curred less  personal  enmity,  and  has  left  scarcely  any  materials 
in  the  war  of  violent  invective,  intemperate  language,  rash  and 
egoggenitod  statements,  to  be  collected  hj  his  enemies,  and  painided 
to  the  injury  of  his  charaefx^r.  Tliere  is  scarcely  anything  that 
gives  so  much  advaiitJige  to  a  man's  enemies  as  the  use  of  intem- 
penle  language,  or  tliat  affords  more  ready  and  more  j^Iamible 
nmtenids  for  exciting  a  prejudice  against  him.  And  as  Melanc- 
thon  did  not  indulge  in  this  practice,  bia  reputation  has  not  been 
ex^x)aed  to  the  same  rude  assaults  wluch  have  been  so  often 
ilirectetl  against  Luther's. 

A  recent  popish  publication  says  that  all  tlieJReformers,  "with 
perhapt  the  exception  of  Melancthon,  were  coarse  hypocrites," 
while  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  much  more  plnii^iible  grounds  for 
€hatfgaig  Melancthon  "with  hypocris}'  than  any  one  of  them, — if 
by  that  be  meant  keeping  back  his  real  opinions,  and  acting  as  if 
they  were  different  from  what  they  were. 

The  character  of  Melancthon  is  one  which  it  is  indeed  very  diffi- 
cult to  describe  ^vitli  fjiimeas  and  accuracy ;  and,  with  tlie  materials 
we  po69e&5,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  an  ingenious  jverson  to 
dr&w  two  different  sketches  of  him,  which  might  represent  him  in 
▼or  different  lights,  and  which  yet  might  l»oth  possess  not  only  plau- 
inbiltty,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  truth,  Bossuet  has  devoted 
the  5th  book  of  liis  "  History  of  the  Variations*'  to  ^lelancthon, 
afifl  hjtt  exerted  liis  great  skill  and  ingenuity  iu  exaggerating  and 
i^gravating  all  his  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  in  putting  the  worst 
cxiiittitK*tion  upon  all  his  shortcomings  in  word  and  deed,  and  thus 
pniduciiig  the  most  unfavoiu'aljle  impression  of  his  character  luid 
mnd^*^ ;  and  the  various  features  which  he  has  inti-oduced  into  the 
picture^  can  be  all  ^pported  by  a  certain  tunount  of  plausible 
rridcnce.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott,  in  bis  XQvy  valuable  con- 
feiimation  of  "Milner,"*  gives  his  general  opinion  of  Melancthon 
m  the  following  words  :— "  On  the  whole,  after  reading  nearly 
two  thousand  of  bis  letters  and  numerous  others  of  his  pa[)ers  and 
vridiigs^  I  confess  that  I  cannot  but  regard  him  as  one  of  tlie 
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luveliest  specimens  of  the  jyjrace  of  Gotl  ever  exiiibitod  in  o^l^  fallen 
nature/'  And  tJiough  tliis  may  surely  bo  regarded  as  somewhat 
of  an  exaggerated  statement,  yet  we  have  no  donbt  tliat  Seott  has 
given  such  explanations  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  most  objec- 
tionable in  Meiunc'thon*s  public  conduct,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Interim,  and  hiis  prtidnced  such  abundant  and  satisfactory 
materials  in  proof  of  his  personal  excellencej  as  to  afford  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  any  pei-son  of  candour  tmd  impartiality^  that  he 
was  not  only  a  man  of  genuine  pietj^  and  decided  Christian  prin- 
ciple, but  that  he  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  unusual  de- 
gree in  which  he  possessed  and  exhibited  some,  though  certainly 
not  all,  of  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  settle  what  Melancthon's  character 
was,  or  to  describe  it  and  show  it  forth.  It  is  rather  to  indicate 
some  of  tlie  lessons  which  a  survey  of  his  character  and  history 
may  be  fitted  to  suggest  to  students  of  theology  and  to  minister* 
of  the  gospel.  And  this,  were  it  to  be  done  at  length  and  in  detail, 
would  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  brings  us  at  once 
into  contact  v^-ith  what  is  by  far  the  most  serious  and  important 
difficuhy,  in  sun-eying  the  histor}'  of  the  church  and  of  theological 
discussions,  viz.,  hitting  the  right  medium  in  judging  of  men  and 
actions,  between  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  latitudinariauism  on 
the  other ;  between  sanctioning,  on  the  one  side,  a  contentious  and 
pugnacious  spirit,  leading  men  unnecessarily  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  church  by  fighting  for  points  which  are  unimportant  in 
themselves,  which  divide  the  friemls  of  Christ's  cause,  and  which 
there  may  be  no  very  obvious  and  urgent  call  to  contend  for  in 
existing  circumstances ;  and  sanctioning,  on  the  other,  the  selEsh 
and  cowardly  disposition,  combined  witli  an  inadequate  sense  of 
the  claims  of  truth,  which  so  often  leads  men  to  decline  contending 
when  contending  is  a  duty  even  at  all  hazards,  under  pretence  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  are  unimportant.  Both  tendencies  have 
been  very  fully  ejchibited  in  the  histor)'  of  the  cliurch,  and  in  their 
practical  operation  have  been  fraught  with  the  greatest  ir  ' 

The  tendency  to  latitudinariiui  indifference  is  usuaUv  l 

when  religion  is  In  a  low  or  declining  condition.  Tlie  tendency 
to  unnecessary  contention  about  matters  unim|>ortant  in  tliem* 
waives,  or  not  coming  home  to  om'  cu^cumstances,  and  not  requiril 
at  the  time  to  be  contended  for,  is  ususdly  a  sjTnptom  of  a  soi 
what  more  healthy  condition  of  things — a  condition  in  which  Si 


scan^eJy  Tentnres  to  attempt,  in  the  first  instaDce,  to  seduce  men 
1'  '  'idimman  indiffereuce  to  tnith,  hut  seeks  rather  to  take 
:<  ^<'  of  their  zeal  for  truth,  combined,  of  course,  as  it  is  in 

all  men,  with  the  operation  of  inferior  motives,  to  involve  them  in 
ittuieci'ssary  contentions  alwut  unimjwrtant  matters,  that  waste 
iheir  strength  and  energy,  that  lead  the  love  of  many  to  wax  cold ; 
and  thus  tend  to  bring  on  that  low  and  declining  state  of  religion 
ID  which  the  opposite  policy  of  tempting  men  into  latitudinarian 
indifference  to  truth  may  be  tried  with  success,  and  tried  with  the 
mure  success,  because  of  the  natural  reaction  from  the  low-minded 
id  offensive  bigotiy  that  preceded  it.  On  this  general  ground, 
'"Wc  are  j)ersii3uled  that  mmecessary  cuntentions  about  matters  which 
dfi  nut  deserve,  or  do  not  at  the  time  require,  to  be  contended  for, 
JA  the  temptation  with  which  got>d  and  pious  men,  occupying 
public  situations,  are  most  apt  to  be  beset,  and  against  which, 
therefore,  ihey  ouglit  most  carefully  to  guai*d,  Latitudinai'ian 
indifference  to  tnith  does  not  very  easily  find  its  way  into  the 
htiarts  of  men,  who  have  any  real  sense  of  di^^ne  things  and  of 
their  own  responsibility  to  God,  and  who  ai"e  raised  by  Christian 

iciple  above  the  influence  of  selfish  and  worldly  motives  in  their 
ir  and  more  palpable  foniis  ;  whereas  tliere  are  mmiy  worklly 

sclfisli  motives,  neither  so  low  in  themselves,  nor  so  palpable 
tn  their  ordinary  operation,  as  the  love  of  money,  which  are  very 
apt  to  mingle  with  men's  zeal  for  truth,  and  tend  to  involve  them 
to  the  guilt  of  being  wanton  tlisturbers  of  the  peace,  or  obstructors 
ttf  the  unity  and  hannony,  of  the  church.  And  the  instances  have 
always  been,  and  still  are,  numerous  and  deplorable,  in  which  a  few 
men,  influenced  probably  in  the  main  by  pious  and  creditable 

ives,  but  generally  possessing  somewhat  less  than  the  ordinary' 
of  gootl  sense  and  sound  judgment,  and  more  than  the  ordi* 
nary  ahare  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  by  taking  up  and  fighting 
point,  perhaps  unimportant  in  itself,  or  not  lying  within  the 
of  their  responsibility,  have  gained  for  themselves  some 
nomnety,  and  have  succeeded  in  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief . 

Th<«ie  reflections,  of  course,  have  suggested  tliemselves  rather 
in  the  way  of  contrast  wHth  those  \shich  the  case  of  Melancthon  is 
more  directly  and  immediately  fitted  to  call  fortli.  Melancthon 
t  «nably  exhibited  the  opfwjsite,  or  latitudinarian,  extreme 
It  omising  or  sacrificing  the  claims  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  as  u 

waniiug  against  this  danger,  that  liis  example  ought  to  be  chiefly 


and 
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and  most  directly  applied.  But  wc  ha%^e  thought  it  proper  to  m; 
these  observations,  that  it  might  not  he  supposed  that  the  daiigc 
of  imbibing  liis  spirit,  and  of  follo^ving  his  exaniplcj  is  the  only  oi 
against  which  men  are  called  upon  to  guard,  or  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  good  men  being  tempted  to  engage  in  unnecessary  cout4 
tion,  or  in  wanton  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  tl 
church.  The  gi*eat  error  and  sin  of  ^lelancthon  was,  that  in  on^ler 
to  put  an  end  to  contentionj  and  to  promote  peace  and  union>  be 
was  temptefl,  upon  a  variety  of  occasions,  to  do  or  to  give  his  consent 
to  what  plainly  amounted  to  a  comproraise  or  sacrifice  of  scri[>tural 
doctrine, — to  a  sinking  or  abandoning  of  a  testimony  wliicli  he  was 
called  upon  to  bear  for  God's  truth.  This  appeared  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  his  being  willing  to  slur  over  important  truths  in  vague 
and  general  expressions,  wliich  might  he  adopted  by  different 
parties  who  were  not  really  agreed  ;  and  this  not  for  the  purpose 
of  ascert^*^uiing  how  far  parties  nho  confessedly  differed,  and  wl 
still  meant  to  keep  up  a  distinct  testimouy  upon  the  points 
which  they  differed,  agi^ed  with  e^ch  other, — for  this*  in  c( 
circumstances,  might  be  both  Lawful  and  expedient,  nay,  evi 
obligatory, — but  with  the  express  and  avowed  object  of  the  parti< 
uniting  together  upon  the  footing  of  abandoning  any  other  pu!)lic 
testimony  for  truth  than  the  VQry  vague  and  general  one  in  which 
they  miglit  liave  come  to  agree.  Tliis,  of  course,  was  the  obje< 
aimed  at  in  all  the  conferences  and  negotiations  which  he  had  yn\ 
the  Romanists,  and  in  all  the  discussions  which  took  place  wit 
regard  to  the  Interim,  And  this  is  a  course  that  is  generally  ft 
of  peril  and  beset  with  temptation — temptation  to  be  unfaithful 
the  truth  to  wliich  men  have  been  enabled  to  attain,  and  which  it 
is  still  incumbent  upon  them  to  hold  fast  and  to  set  forth* 

No  one,  indeed,  would  deny,  aa  an  abstract  truth,  that  indivi- 
duals and  churches  may  have  been  led  in  proiidence  to  assert  and 
to  embody,  in  their  public  profession,  truths  which,  though  it  was 
at  the  time  a  duty  to  contend  for  them  because  they  were  openly 
impugned,  nre  yet  not  of  so  much  intrinsic  importance  as  to  autln»- 
rise  their  lieing  majde  permanently  grounds  of  division  and  separa- 
tion ;  and  tliat,  therefore,  it  is  an  open  question  for  individual* 
and  churches  to  consider  occasionally,  as  they  may  seem  called 
pro\'idence,  whether  the  maintenance  of  some  particular  doci 
as  a  part  of  their  public  profession,  should  continue  to  prei 
their  union  with  others  with  whom,  on  other  2>oiiit«y  they 
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agreed.  But  though  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  deny  this 
as  a  »!;vDenil  position^  its  practical  ap|>lication  h  «ittended  with  great 
diiiicuJty,  and  requirea  much  care  and  caution,  much  pnideuce 
and  circmaspection.  The  practical  (juestion  in  such  cases  will 
ttroaUy  turn  mainly  upon  the  point,  whether  the  dropping  a  truth 
hoia  a  public  profession,  or  wm|)piiig  it  up  in  more  vague  and 
general  tennSj  really  amount^  in  the  circumstances,  to  a  virtual 
denial  of  it,  or  involve,  in  any  way,  a  dereliction  of  the  duty  which 
Oien  owe  to  it.  And  when  the  question  is  bitiught  to  this  point, 
thero  are  usually  strong  temptations,  covered  over  with  plausible 
pretences,  wliich  are.  likely  to  lead  inen  to  compromise  truths  which 
they  ought  to  have  maintained. 

Melanctlion,  probably,  would  never  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  I'en  r  deny,  in  words,  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Augs- 

burg <  nu,  but  he  was  tempted,  again  and  again,  to  do  what, 

in  all  fair  and  honest  construction,  amounted  to  a\irtual  renuncia- 
doD  or  denial  of  them,  though,  no  doubt,  he  did  not  i-egard  it  in 
that  light*  And,  indeed,  the  great  lesson  which  his  conduct  is 
fitted  to  impress  upon  us  is  this,  that  in  certain  combinations  of 
cucmnstances,  there  is  great  danger  that  even  good  men  may  be 
templed,  from  a  desire  of  peace  and  unity,  to  comprijmiise  the 
troth  of  God  which  had  been  committed  to  them,  and  that  against 
this  danger,  and  ever>'ihing  tliat  might  lead  to  it,  we  are  required 
most  carefully  to  guard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  unscnp- 
turaJ  longing  for  peace  and  unity^ — for  there  is  such  a  thing, 
i]  '  *  of  course,  not  from  pure  Christian  love,  but  from  the 
iiii  '.f  some  carnal  and  worldly  motives  and  infiuences,  or 

from  mere  natural  temperament — has,  on  a  variety  of  occasions, 
l'^  I  iiption  and  compromise  of  God*s  truth,  on  the  part  both 

©I  .uals  and  churches.     And  we  are  thus  reminded  that,  in 

$/f  far  as  concerns  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
Qfid*a  tntth,  we  are  surroimded  with  dangers  upon  the  right  hand 
Mid  the  left,  and  that  we  have  much  need  to  examine  C4u*efully 
tlie  motives  by  which  we  may  be  influenced  in  tliQ&e  matters,  and 
to  aoek  and  depend  upon  divine  guidance  and  direction — practis- 
JD^f  indeed,  because  of  the  aboimding  dilKculties  of  the  subject, 
much  forhearance  in  judging  of  others,  and  esercising  much 
in  judging  of  ourselves. 

The  grievous  shortcomings  of  Melancthon  in  tJiis  matter,  his 
Vsiog  so  often  led  into  what  amounted  to  a  virtual  betrayal  or 
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compromise  of  triitli,  have  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  timidity 
liis  disposition.  But  this  is  to  be  taken  with  some  cxplanatioi 
There  is  no  reai?on  to  believe  that  Melancthon  dreaded  anv  tei 
poral  cousecjtiences  to  himself,  or  that  he  was  influenced  by  a 
giu*d  to  anv  selfish  or  worldJy  cousideratious  in  the  gi*oss  and  o| 
form  in  wliicb  they  usually  present  themselves  to  men's  minds- 
in  other  words,  by  anything  really  inconsistent  with  moral  int< 
^ty.  lie  was  afraid  of  the  evils  of  contention,  and  he  w  as  af i 
of  injuring  the  cause  which  he  loved ;  and  these  motives, 
in  themselves^  but  operating  with  unreasonal^le  and  undue  force, 
and  leading  to  an  inadef|uate  sense  of  the  claims  of  di\ine  trtith, 
and  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  its  full  and  honest 
maintenance,  and  tending  to  exchide  a  due  measure  of  reliant 
nj>on  God's  providence  and  promises,  led  him  into  those  oompi 
miscs  by  wluch  he  grievously  injured  truth  and  damaged  Ids  own 
reputation.  In  this  way  he  has  become  useful  to  the  chiurh, 
partly,  at  least^  by  exhibiting  to  futuj^  generations  a  striking 
warning,  that  even  good  men,  who  are  raised  above  the  inflacnce 
of  fciu*  and  selfishness  in  their  gross  and  palpalvle  forms,  may  yet, 
through  certain  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  he  led  to  do  much 
injury  to  the  cause  which  they  sincerely  desire,  and  would  be  \^'ill- 
ing  at  all  merely  personal  sacrifices,  to  promote. 

Luther  has  given  a  most  interesting  testimony  to  Melancthon's 
superiority  to  fear  and  worldliness,  in  all  matters  that  concemetl 
himself  personally,  while  he  thought  him  unnecessai'ily  and  weakly 
anxious  about  the  public  cause ;  and  we  have  also  a  similar  testi- 
mony from  Calvin,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Melancthon  him<ielf, 
while  faithfully  expostulating  with  him  about  Ids  c<tnduct  in  the 
adiaphoristic  controversy^ — ^a  letter  wluch  is  most  honourable  to 
its  author,  wliile  it  does  ample  justice  to  him  to  whom  it  was  ail- 
cb*essed.  **  Though  I  am  confidently  persuaded  you  never  were 
fhiven  by  the  fear  of  death  to  turn  aside  a  hairbreadth  from  the 
line  of  duty,  yet  it  is  possible  your  mind  may  be  oj>en  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fear  of  a  different  description.  I  kuow  how  you  si  "' 
from  the  charge  of  a  repulsive  rigidity  and  stiffness.  But  reu 
ber  the  servant  of  Christ  must  make  light  when  duty  requires 
of  his  reput^ition,  as  well  as  his  life.  Not  that  I  am  so  Iit1 
acquainted  with  you,  or  so  unjust  to  you,  as  tu  tliiuk  you  It] 
vainglorious  and  ambitious  men,  dependent  upon  the  breath 
popular  applause.    But  I  doubt  not  you  are  sometimes  subject 
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coinpiisrtious  visitmgs  of  this  kind: — ^*Is  it  the  part  of  a  wi^e 
isiderate  man  to  divide  the  church  for  trifles?     Is  not 

'SO  precionsj  that  it  deserves  to  be  purchased  at  the  pnce  of 
some  inconveniences?  What  niacbess  is  it  so  tenaciously  to  hold 
to  every  punctilio  as  to  risk  the  whole  substance  of  the  gospel"? * 
1  ^u^ect  that  you  were  formerly  ttjo  much  affected  by  such  sug- 
urged  upon  you  by  artful  persons,  and  I  candidly  state 
ftT  apprehensions  to  prevent  the  divine  greatness  of  soul  which  I 
know  belongs  to  you  being  now  restrjiined  from  freely  exerting 
itself.  I  would  rather  suffer  along  with  you  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  see  you  sinrvive  a  siurender  of  the  tinith.  Perhaps  my  fears 
arc  vadii,  but  you  cannot  totj  earefidly  guiwd  against  gi^  ing  the 
widced  any  occasion  of  triumph  through  tlic  faults  of  your 
temper.'** 

Melancthon's  weaknesses  and  infirmities  originated  partly  in 
his  intellectual  tendencies  and  capacities,  though  even  these,  it 
should  ever  be  remembered,  are  very^  nnieh  imder  the  control  of 
moral  causes,  and  are,  therefore,  comprehended  "within  the  sphere 
of  moral  responsibihty.  He  seems  to  have  Iiad  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  his  o^ti  opinion^  clearly  and  decidedly,  up>u 
great  questi<ms,  esj>ecially  those  whicli  were  fraught  with  imjjortant 
practical  l»earings  :  and  this  appeared  very  clearly  in  the  historv'  of 
Ilk  tiieoltjgical  sentiments.     Melancthon  adopted,  generally  speak- 

the  theologv-  of  Luther;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  Ije  said  that 
•f,  if  not  the  only  real  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 

fof  sound  Christian  theologv^,  was, — that  he  explained  and  de- 
fended the  leading  tenets  of  Luther  with  much  dexterity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  elegance,  abstaining  commonly  from  ttiose  exaggerated 

paradoxical  statements,  by  which  Luther  sometimes  gave 
y  offence  and  called  forth  needless  prejudice, — and  that 
ihmj  contributed  largely  to  their  reception  among  the  educated 
and  btcUigeut  classes.  This  was  the  service  for  which  Melanc- 
thon was  specially  fitted  ;  this  was  the  work  which  he  performed ; 
iadf  in  performing  it,  he  became  the  instiTmient  of  conferring 
iuportiint  l»enefits  ui>on  the  church,  and  gre^itly  advancing  the 
mise  of  scriptural  truth.  This  statement,  however,  must  be  re- 
■Cricted  in  its  application  to  the  doctrine^i  which  Melancthon  con 
tmtted  decidedly  and  permanently  to  hold,  among   tliose  great 
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tnitLs  which  Lutlier  was  cliicfly  instrumental  in  restoring  to  the 
dmrch.  And  thtire  are  some  poLats  in  Luther's  system  of  theo-^^ 
logy,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  cer-^f 
tainty  whether  Melancthon  continued  really  to  hold  them  or  ' 
not.  TlieiX'  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to  fear  that  his  duhious  and 
uncertain  course  in  regai'd  to  some  doctrinal  points,  tended,  in  the 
long  nu),  to  favoxxr  the  introduction  into  tlie  Lutheran  Cliurch  of 
a  much  more  lax  and  unsound  system  of  theolog)%  He  seeras  to 
have  attained  at  length  to  soimd  and  scriptural  views  on  the  sacra- 
nientariun  controversy,  and  to  have  ahandoned  Luther's  doctrine  of 
consuhstantiation,  or  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist But  he  never  had  the  courage  and  manliness,  even  after 
Luthers  death^  to  make  a  public  and  exj>licit  declaration  of  his 
clumge  of  sentinjent,  though  Calvin  fiuthfully  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  impixtpriety  of  his  conduct*  Though,  however,  his 
opinions  upon  this  point  tended  to  a  much  closer  approximation 
to  the  standard  of  truth,  the  tendency  upon  other  points  of  still 
greater  importance  seems  rather  to  have  heen  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

His  principal  works,  of  a  more  strictly  theological  kind,  are 
**  Apology  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,"  and  the  "  Loci  C 
munes/'    The  Apology  may  he  justly  regarded  as  a  verj-  valual 
and  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  leading  Protestant  doctrines, 
so  far  as  they  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Lutlier*s  teachin 
and  had  been  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  not  directly 
including,  however,  what  are  usmdly  reckoned  the  peculiaiities 
the  Cal\Tmstic  system;  though  Luther  certainly  held  these  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  there  Is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  ahan^ 
doned  them.     Melancthon,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  fix>m  his  Apo- 
logy, seems  for  the  time  to  have  been   benefited  rather  than 
injuixid  by  the  perilous  negotiations  in  which  he  was  involved  at 
the  diet  of  Augsbui'g  in  1530,  and  in  wMch  he  showed  such 
deplorable  weakness ;  and  this  work  contains  no  evidence  of  what 
has  sometimes  been  alleged,  ^iz,,  that  Luther's  controversy  with 
Erasmus  led  Melancthon  to  moilify  some  of  the  ^lews  which  h 
had  formerly  held,  but  which  Luther  continued  to  maintain,  as 
the  natural  bondage  or  servitude  of  the  human  will  in  rcfereaioe 
everything  spiritually  good.  * 


*  Scott  ia  very  anxioDs  to  make  out 
that  the  two  letters  which  Melanctlioa 


ifl  alleged  to  haveaddrened  to  thd ' 
diual  Legate  Caropqjgio  at  tli« 
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The  first  editioD  of  his  Loci  Communes  was  publislied  in  1 521, 
hen  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  published  a 
mU  greatly  enlarged  and  alterotl,  in  1535 ;  and  again  a  tliird, 
mth  coi»aiderable,  though  less  important,  changes,  in  1543  ;  and 
it  is  the  alterations  inti'odncfd  into  these  different  editions,  that 
hmvx:  occasioned  the  chief  difficukies  and  tliscussions  ivi  to  the  real 
■entiznents  of  ^lelancthon  upon  some  doctnnal  questions.*  In  the 
ctiition  he  had  maintained  the  very  highest  predestinariun  and 
itarian  tenets.  He  tliere  asserted,  that  "  since  all  things  hap- 
ed  necessarily  according  to  the  dii-iiie  predestination,  there  is 
siurli  thiog  as  lilierty  in  om*  wills ;"  ^*  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
all  things  happi'U  necessarily ;"  **  they  take  away  liberty  frtrm 
our  wilU  by  the  necessity  of  predestiuation*"  This  was  a  doctrine 
5^^*  '    ^'  '  '  r  taught,  and  which  fonns  no  necessary  part  of 

tit  it-m,  tho'jcjh  it  has  been  held  by  some  Calvinistic 

thi*oiogiajis,  Calvin  held,  and  the  Westminster  Standards  ex* 
j»i  '  '  M'h,  that  man,  a^  originally  created,  had  a  liberty  of  will, 
\M;  J*  n  man  has  not;  and  consequently,  lie  heldy  that  any 

necessity  or  bondnge  which  he  ascribed  to  the  human  will  as  it  w, 
not  upon  nian*s  mere  relation  to  God  as  a  dependent 
not  upon  God's  predestination,  or  His  forcurdaining 
ver  comes  to  pass  and  His  certiunly  executing  His  decrees 
T  lice,  although  He  does  so,— -but  upon  the  entii-e  deju*avity 
been  supc^rinduced  upon  his  nature  by  the  fall,  Tho 
Ugh  doctrine,  which  Melanctbon  originally  taught,  he  seems  to 
hkte  soon  abandoned,  as  it  is  wholly  expunged  from  the  two  sub- 
iequeilt  editions  of  the  Coinmonplaces.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  d<rabt,  whetiier  in  abandoning  this  doctrine,  which  Calvin  never 
held,  be  did  not  cast  off  along  with  it  some  principles  which  are 
plainly  Uiight  in  the  word  of  God,  and  which  have  been  generally 
held  bjr  Calvinistic  divines.  iMelancthon,  indeed,  asserted  in  all 
ibe  cdhioDS  of  his  Commonplaces,  and  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to 


bv 


of  Aqpbtsrg^  mutt  have  l>een  forgeries 
(nJ,  i.  Aj^.  ii.  p.  537),  But  we  fear 
Ulere  b  no  siiflicient  ground  to  deny 
thdt  e^Dfiinetj^^,  wliicli  b  adiuitted 
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I.   OWabign^,  vol.  iv,  p. 
HrctBchncuier,  tinn  ii.  p. 

iS  given  &  brief  eiimraary 
^^eoces  among  the  vnrious 
u(  this  work,  of  which  the 
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earlier  ones  have  l)ecome  extremely 
scarce  (vol.  ii-  c.  rii,  p.  182-9).  A 
complete  collection  of  the  whole  ma- 
terials bearing  upon  the  history  of 
thb  work,  including  a  reprint  of  the 
thrt?e  different  eilitiona  entire,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  literary  information, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  21  at  and 
22d  Tolumca  of  the  works  of  Mel- 
ancthoQ. 
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have  maintained  consistently  throucrh  life,  the  dactriiie  Avhich 
held  in  common  bj  Luther  and  Ciil^in,  as  to  the  entire  depravit 
of  human  nature  and  the  utter  im potency  of  the  will  of  man, 
he  is^  to  any  spintual  jrood ;  although  (for  there  is  scarcely  any" 
thing  about  Mclanctlion  in  which  we  arc  not  annoyed  "with 
deductions  and  drawbacks)  tliere  are  not  wanting  some  ex|)res- 
sions  in  the  later  editions,  which  have  afforded  plausible  grounds 
to  those  who  took  the  uoscriptural  side  in  what  was  called  the 
Synergistic  controversy  that  disturbed  the  Lutheran  Church 
chiefly  after  his  death,  for  alleging, — that  he  was  not  wholly 
opposed  to  some  soi*t  of  cooperation  or  s}'ncrgism  of  the  human 
will  vnth.  the  gracious  agency  of  God,  even  in  the  first  movementa 
towards  regeneration.  Calvin  published,  in  1543^  cotemporan< 
ously  with  the  hist  edition  of  Melanethon's  Commonplaces, 
'^  Defensio  sana?.  et  orthodoxse  doctrinai  de  Senitute  et  libemtione 
humani  arbitrii,"  and  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  Melancthon, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  him  io  the  most  friendly  and  eulogistic  tcrrasj 
and  Melancthon^  in  acknowledging  it,*  says  that  he  agreed  wit 
Calvin's  views  upon  these  snbjectSj  but  still  with  a  qnalificatioi 
which,  with  a  man  (jf  his  teniperamentj  so  unwilling  on  soi 
occasions  to  speak  out  his  mind  fully  and  openly,  might  cover 
conceal  differences  not  immatoriah  After  giving  a  brief  summary' 
of  his  opinions  upon  these  subjects,  he  adds,  ^*  et  quidem  scio  ha*c 
cum  tuis  congruere,  sed  sunt  ira^vrepa  et  ad  usum  acconimotlata.** 
We  do  not  estimate  the  authority  of  Mehmcthon  so  higldy  as  to 
be  very  anxious  to  get  liis  testimony  in  favour  of  Cal\-in*s  x-icws  j 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  Mehmcthon  hunself,  to  give  due  weight  to  a 
statement  of  agreement  which  is  creditable  to  him,  esjTK'cially  t\s 
nothing  has  been  produced  from  his  works  sufficiently  explicit  to 
prove,  that  he  ever  materially  deviated  from  scriptural  truth  upon 
iliese  important  points. 

There  is  ix-ason  to  fear  that  he  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  timt 
he  became  utterly  afraid  to  state  distinctly  and  expUcitly,  the 
doctrine  of  pi^edestination,  or  unconditional  personal  electi<m  to 
eternal  life,  us  taught  in  Scripture,  and  held  and  exj>ounded  by 
Augustine  and  Calvin.  The  section  upon  predestination  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  Commonplaces,  may  be  regarded,  with  some 
plausibility^,  either  as  a  specimen  of  great  confusion,  or  uf  studied 


Scott,  iiL  p.  376, 
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and  cipeful  reticence ;  but  in  no  other  liglit  can  It  be  justly  repre- 
senti-HL  And  in  either  case,  cousideiing  what  Lc  had  taught  upon 
this  subject  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  reason  to  fear  tliat  his 
tiniicHry,  his  tendency  to  slirink  from  decided  views  upon  great 
and  difficult  questions  invohing  important  practical  bearings,  had 
led  him,  in  his  heart,  to  abandon  an  impoitant  scriptural  truth, 
though  he  had  not  the  courage  openly  and  fully  to  admit  and 
pTDclaim  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
dime  to  any  very  definite  conclusion  regarding  it. 

With  respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  liy  faith 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ, — the  establishment 

which  was  the  distinguishing  service  which  Luther  was  hon- 
oured te  render  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion, — it  is  but 
justi<*«  to  Melancthon  to  say,  that  in  whatever  vague,  general, 
and  ambiguous  terms  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  express  it, 
in  order  to  promote  peace,  and  effect  an  adjustment  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  liis  own  actual  sentiments  resardinf:  it  seem 
never  to  Iiave  varied,  or  to  have  been  tunied  aside  frtjm  scriptural 
trotln  It  was  asserted,  indeed,  by  a  body  of  LiUthemn  theologians, 
in  1569,  a  few  yeai*s  after  his  death,*  that  on  one  occatsion  he  had 
used  this  ex]>ression,  "  (inod  prwcijme  fide  justificamui%"  which  was 
certainly  a  deplorable  and  siiameful  compromise  of  the  sola  JideSf 
for  which  Luther  and  he  bad  so  long  and  so  strenuously  contended ; 
Irtal  then,  it  is  added  in  the  way  of  palliation,  that  this  was  done 
**teinjH)re  magnie  angustia?  et  metus,"  and  that  be  aftenvards 
condeiiiued  it  himself.  His  works,  however,  steadily  and  con- 
ttstcntir  maintain  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification,  and  he 
has  rendertnl  no  unimportant  senice  to  the  cause  of  Christiiui 
truth  by  his  defence  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Keforma- 
tioti.  Bossuet,  indeed,  after  baling  laboured  to  prove  that  Me* 
knrthon^s  opinions  upon  most  points  were  loose  and  fluctuating, 
bdd  with  no  finnness  and  stability,  is  candid  enough  to  admit, 
titat  there  was  one  point  on  which  ho  did  not  vary,  and  which 
fanne<!  an  impassable  barrier  between  him  and  the  Church  of 
Bome, — the  only  thing,  indeed^  as  Bossuet  alleges,  which  fixed  him 
firmly  upon  the  Protestant  side,— and  this  was  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tiiicaiion  by  imputed  righteousness. f 


*  WdsiDAU  Hktoria  Ecclesiastica, 
▼(d.  ii  p.  2UL 


t  Histoire  dcs  Tariatlons,  Hb.   r. 
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Wliatevcr,  then,  may  have  been   ISIelanct hen's  personal 
cellencies  as  a  man  and  a  Chnstian,  and  whatever  his  ser^ 
to  the  cause  of  Protestant  truth,  we  see  about  him  very  plain  in- 
dications of  tendencies^  which  should  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of   the  great   danger  of   luibibing  his  spirit  and  following  his 
example,  in  matters  connected  with  the  public  interest  of  God's 
cau«ie.      He  had  about   him  weaknesses    and   hifirmities  wliich 
tended  to  lead  him,  first,  to  adopt  erroneous  and  defective  views 
of  divine  truth ;  and  second,  to  fail  in  doing  full  justice  in  the 
face  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  even  to  what  he  still  beUeved  to 
be  true.     Our  first  duty,  so  far  as  concerns  the  public  interest 
of  God's  cause  in  the  world,  is  to  find  out  the  truth  which  h 
sanction«^d    by    His   word, — and  then   to   assert,   maintain, 
tlcfend  it,  so  far  as  we  have  any  call  or  opportunity  to  do  so,- 
guarding  with  special  care  against  any  course  of  action  whi< 
might  be  fairly  held  to  involve,  directly  or  by  implication, 
renunciation  or  denial  of  any  part  of  it.     And  these  are  n< 
duties  in  which  the  example  of  ]Melancthon  is  titteil  to  afford 
much  direct  assistance,  though  it  may  sene  as  a  lx»acou  to 
us  against  dangers  and  temptations  that  might  lead  us  to  con 
short  in  the  discharge  of  them.     Then?  is  much  about  Melancthon, 
tlie  influence  of  wluch  is  fitted  to  add  grace  and  beauty  to  our 
Christian  pn-»fession,  to  lead  us  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  our  God 
and  Sa\4our,  and  to  conunend  it  to  the  favourable  acceptance  of 
others;  but  these  things,  however  valuable,  are  of  less  intrinsic 
impoitance,  than   the  great  duty  of  ascertaining  and  holding  up 
the  whole  truth  of  God,  and  of  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  <|uestion  as  to  the  precise  views  of  Melancthon  upon  sovh^h 
of  the  theological  topics  to  which  we  have  now  referred,  has  becQ^H 
pretty  fully  discussed  iu  this  countr}%  in  connection  with  the  eon* 
troversy  as  to  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  opinions  of  those  wlio  framed  them.     It  is  very 
certain  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  long  mgn  of  Elizabeth, — in 
many  respects  the  most  important  and  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England, — the  grent  body  of  her  divines> 
and  of  her  ecclesiiisticid  authorities,  including  every  name  of  tiiti- 
nence  to  be  foimd  in  her  communion,  were  Calvinists.     ]r 
equally  certain  that,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  a  decided  majorit; 
of  her  clergy  have  been  anti«CalvinistSy  while  there  has  alw» 
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beeji   a  rospectable   minority   who   adhered  to   the  theology  of 
.\  e  and  the  Keformers,     Ak  tlie  articles  have  coutinued 

lj  ^  d  for  3(X)  years,  while  the  theologk-id  vhws  that  jirevailed 

in  the  chui*ch  have  varied  so  much,  thia  has  led  at  different  times 
a  great  deal  of  disciis-siou  as  to  what  the  articles  really  mean, 
were  mtended  to  iiiean^  aud  as  to  what  suhscriptiou  to  tiiem 
DUT  be  fairly  held  to  imply.      Cahdnists  generally  have  con- 
tended that  tlie  natural,  ohvious  sense  of  the  articles  is  CalWn- 
ism, — raodexate    Caivinism    indeed,    cautiously    and  temperately 
expressed, — that  the  great  body  of  those  who  prepared  the  articles 
in  Edward's  time,  as  well  as  of  those  who  adopted  and  esta- 
bUslied  them  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  roign,  wnth  very 
tie  change,  and  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  were  Calvinists, — 
and  tliat,  on  all  these  grounds,  CahiDists  need  have  no  hesi- 
txitiuu   in   subscribing  them.      The   more   timid   aud   charitable 
Calvinist'*  have  been  disposed  to  admit,  that  there  is  an  open- 
ing' left  for  men  subseribiug  the  articles  who  had  not  embraced 
tlie  [peculiarities  of  Calvinism ;  wldle  many  profess  their  inability 
to  conceive  how  this  can  be  done,  without  puting  the  articles 
degree  of  straining  and  torture  that  is  unwarrantable  and 
»U9.      The   Armiuians^   of   course,  laboui*   to   show,  that 
tlicr^  18  nothing  in  the  articles  to  preclude  them  from  subscrib- 
lem ;    and  the  more  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  modest 
them,    scarcely    venture    to    take    higher    ground   than 
tHis^ — not  presuming  to  deny  the  peifect  warrautableness  of  Cal- 
Tuti^ts  entering  the  minLstry  of  the  Church  of  Englanil,  and 
•ndertaking   all   the   obligations   which    this  imjjHes.     Some  of 
the  more  reckless  among  them,  as  for  insttmce  Bbhop  Tomline, 
Archdeacon  Daubeny,  and  Archbishop  Laurence,  have  ventured 
to  s&^ert  that   the  articles  exjilieitly  contratlict  the   Calvinistic 
<toctriiie«  and  of  course  should  shut  out  all  who  adhere  to  it» 
But  the  more  moderate  Armiuians  have  generally  leant  rather 
16  the   side  of  merely  asking  aduiis-siou  for  themselves  without 
jKetRnding  to  exclude  their  opponents.     Bisiiop  Buniet  was  pre- 
eodaently   quaUfied   to  judge   on   such  a  question,  both  in   its 
Ullarical  aud  theological  aspects ;  and  he,  though  himself  a  decided 
Acmiuiau^  has  candidly  admitted,  that  "the   17th  article  seems 
lined  a<'C4^>nling  to  St  Austin's  doctrines,"  that  "  it  ia  very 
le  that  those  who  penned  it  meant  that  the  decree  was 
aheolote ; "  and  that  **  the  Calvinists  have  less  occasion  for  scruple 
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(iti  subscribing  it  tlian  the  Arminians)  since  the  article  does 
more  plainly  to  favour  them,"* 

The  aspects  iu  which  this  subject  obviously  presents  itself  ai 
not  such  as  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Chiu-ch  of  England. 
It  is  a  verj'^  awkward  and  painful  thing  to  see  so  much  contixiversy 
going  on  among  themselves,  as  to  whjit  those  articles  wliich  they 
liave  all  sub.scribed  rerdly  mean,  or  %vere  intended  to  mean.  Some 
contend  that  they  teach  Cid^inisni  ;  others,  that  they  teach 
iVrminianism  ;  others,  that  they  teach  both  ;  and  others  again, 
that  they  teach  neither,  but  some  other  scheme  of  doctrine  fliffer- 
ent  from  both.  Sometimes  they  denounce  one  another  as  dishonest 
in  subscribing  the  articles  in  a  sense  of  which  they  do  not  fairly 
a<hiut ;  and  sometimes  they  miite  in  lauding  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  their  churchy  in  lea\^ng  an  ojK?n  door  for  the 
admission  of  men  of  different  and  opposite  opinions.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  churches  may  cairy  to  an  unwise  and  unreasonable 
extent,  the  number  and  ntinuteuess  of  the  doctrinal  definitictns, 
which  they  embody  in  their  symbolical  bouks,  and  to  which  they 
require  conformity.  But  there  is  no  ground  whatc^'e^  to  believe 
tliat  the  framers  of  the  English  articles  were  iu  the  least  influenced 
by  any  such  wise  and  moderate  views  as  have  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  them  ;  tlic  articles  w^ere  expressly  and  avowetlly 
intended  "  for  avoiding  divei'sitics  of  opinions,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  consent  touching  true  religion  C  ii"d  a  considerable 
numlier  of  them  are  occupied  with  tujiics  which  are  comparatively 
nnimportant  in  a  general  summary  of  Clunstian  doctrine. 

The  way  in  which  the  controversy  has  been  conducted  npon 
the  anti-Cabnnistic  side,  has  certainly  not  been  creditable  to 
most  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it.  In  general,  those  who 
have  denied  the  Cal\Tnism  of  the  English  articles  have  displayetl 
a  low  standard,  both  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  fair 
dealing.  The  study  of  systematic  theology  hixs  always  been  greatly 
neglected  in  the  Church  of  Enghind,  partly,  perhaps,  Ijecause  of 
the  equivocal  chanicter  of  the  tlieologj-  of  her  articles,  and  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  many  of  her  clerg)^  to  make  her  thet>logy  more 
equivocal  than  it  is ;  and,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
J^ystematic  theolog;v%  both  in  its  substance  and  its  historj',  men  are 
veiy  incompetent  to  discuss  the  questions,  whether  the  articles  arc 


*  ExpoMtion  of  Articles,  art.  17,  p.  165. 
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Ciil^inistic  or  Anmnian,  or  botli,  or  neither.  Sucli  questions 
cannot  of  course  l>e  intL^Iligt^ntly  or  satisfiictorllj  lianrlled,  except 
by  tiit*n  who  thoroughly  iiodei'StniKl  what  Calvinism  is,  and  what 
ArmhiiaiiiBm  is  ;  aud  this  cannot  bti  attained  without  a  real  fainiiia- 
nty  witli  the  works  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  discussed  these 
Fuhjects  on  both  sides,  and  at  <liffercnt  periods,  A  man  may  be 
an  Arminian  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  and  even  honestly, 
lliou^h  ^riiorantly,  denies  it ;  and  this  ignonuiee  and  eonf usiun  as 
to  what  Calvinism  is,  and  aa  to  what  Anniuiauisiu  is  as  opj)osed 
to  it,  are  plainly  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr  Stanley  Faber,  and  by 
Mr  E.  Ilaroltl  Browne,  the  present  Norrisiau  Professor  of  Divuiity 
at  Cambridge,  There  is,  indeed,  goml  reason  to  believe,  tliat 
there  prevails  among  the  clerg)'  of  the  Church  of  England,  a^reat 
want  of  intelligent  uc«[uaintance  even  with  the  status  quwstwnis  in 
tlie  r<mtnjveny  between  tlie  Calvinists  and  the  jVrminians.  We 
would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  same  charge 
iini,^ht  be  established  against  almost  all  who  have   at  any  time 

ufe4se<i  to  show  that  the  English  articles  are  not  CalviuLstie.* 
We  are  not,  indeed,  inclined  to  sp<*ak  with  much  severity  of  those 

IM  merely  plead,  that,  while  they  cannot  sec  satisfactory  gi'ouncLs 
embracing  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  see  that  these  doctrines  are  so  plainly  and  ex- 

•itly  set  forth  in  the  m'ticles,  as  to  nxake  it  impossible  for  them 

»ulK*cribe  them.     This  ground  may  be  maintained  \\\i\\  consi- 

\e  plausibility,  and  when   maintained   without  any  palpable 

nUiions  of  integrity  and  propriety,  would  not  exclude  its  sup- 
porters from  a  fair  claim  to  respect.     Bat  we  cannot  niidte  the 

inv.  iwlniission  m  regjurd  to  those  men  who  boldly  aver  that  the 

licleii  shut  out   Calvinism,  and  that  they  cannot  be  honestly 
tbscrTbed  by  CaUinists. 
Before  proceeding  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  subject 


We  ilV  gUd  to  be  able  to  fibelter 
Hi^POl  in  making  these  fftateiiienta, 
1^  indght  M^etn  invidious  and  pre- 
Eog,  under  the  high  authority  of 
liie  hkUi  Dr  M'Crie,  In  one  of  the 
to  his  wlmirable  and  dtlightful 
:,  the  *'  Life  of  Andrew  Melville/' 
!  IKTB,* '  The  publications  against  Cal- 
bIm&  which  haTQ  I&tel;  appeared  in 
Koi^and,  are  in  their  Btatement  of  the 
^oertloQ   unfair,  in  their  reasoning 


ehallow,  and  in  reapeot  of  the  know- 
ledf?e  whieli  they  display  of  the  hJBtory 
of  theological  opinions  cont'emptible." 
(C.  X.  p,  332,  e^lit.  of  1856.)  We  tako 
the  liberty  of  adopting  thia  stat-ement, 
and  of  adding,  that  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  *'  the  publications  against 
Calviniism  which  have  apjxMired  in 
England "  during  the  forty  years 
which  have  intervened  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr  M'Crie'a  work. 
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of  tlie  tbeolo^--  of  tlie  Cliui'cb  of  En*i1and,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  some  notices  of  the  literatrnx*  of  the  question,  or  of  the  leatling 
features  in  the  history  of  the  very  interesting  controversial  dLscn^- 
sions  which  have  been  earned  on  regarding  it. 

That  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  James^  Calvinism  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  the  men  of  ability  and  leaniiiig,  of  station  and  influence, 
in  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  was  tlien  generally  regarded  as 
being  most  fully  accordant  with  its  authorised  symbols,  has  been 
incoutrovertibly  established,  by  evidence  multifarious  in  kind  and 
superabundant  in  degree.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the  whole  Idstoiy  of 
the  proceedings  connected  wTth  the  Lambeth  articles  and  tlie  eaaea 
of  Baix)  and  Barret  in  1595,  the  Irish  articles  in  1615,  and  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-iy,  The  discussion  of  this  topic  as 
a  subject  of  public  controversy,  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Dr  Ricliard  Montague,  one  of  the 
leading  agents  of  Archbishop  I^aud,  in  introducing  Tractariaiiifim 
and  Arraininnism.  His  work  entitled  "  Appello-Csesarem"  waa 
published  in  1625.  It  was  intended  to  defend  himself  against 
the  chai'ge,  founded  upon  a  previous  work,  of  leaning  towards 
Arminianism  and  Popery;  and  it  attempted  to  show  that  tho 
Arminian  and  semi-Popish  views  objected  to,  w*ere  not  contra- 
dicted by  anything  in  the  autliorised  formularies  of  the  church* 
The  House  of  Commons,  which  at  that  time  was  Visiy  theological 
and  ver}'  sound  in  its  theology-,  passed  a  vote  condemning  his 
Apjieal,  as  tending  to  bring  in  P^jx^iy  and  Anninianism,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  religion  by  law  established.  But  what  was  of  more 
importance  so  fiu*  as  the  interests  of  truth  ai*e  concerned,  the  work 
was  formally  and  elaborately  answered  by  Dr  George  Carleton, 
then  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  been  a  few  years  before  the 
head  of  the  English  delegates  sent  to  the  svnod  of  Dort,  and  had 
proved  himself  fully  worthy  of  so  honowable  a  poj^ition.  Dr 
CarIeton*s  work  was  published  in  162G,  and  is  entitled  ^*Examin»*j 
tion  of  those  things  wherein  the  author  of  tlie  late  Appeal  taketilj 
the  dtx'triiies  of  the  Pelagians  and  Amiinians  to  l>e  the  dijctiini 
of  the  Church  of  England*'*  The  work  is  one  of  much  intcre^st 
and  value,  both  from  its  author  and  tlie  position  it  occupies  in  lh< 
controversy.  It  is  remarkable,  jmiong  other  tilings,  for  the  distinc 
assertion,  that  there  Lad  been,  up  till  that  time,  no  real  diffei 
ence    in    doctrinal   matters   between   the  Confonnista  aad 
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Puritnns.  Carleton  died  iii  1628,  and  tlirougU  Laud*s  influ- 
c»nce  Montague  waa  appointed  to  succeed  Mm  in  the  see  of 
Clilchester, 

Armintaiusm  contiimed  to  advance,  and,  in  1630,  PnTine,  the 
famous  hiwyer,  published  Ids  "  Anti-^\ximxuaiusm,  or  the  Church 
^  £iigland*s  old  antithesis  to  new  Arniinianisin,"  Tliis  is  a  vast 
ection  of  documentary  c^ndence  to  prove,  that  from  the  earliest 
and  especially  since  the  comraencement  of  the  Reformation 
the  time  of  Henrj-  VIII.,  the  Chm'ch  of  England  had  been 
(k'dly  ojjpoik.*d  to  Arminian  views,  and  had  profe^^sed  the  great 
principles  of  Augustiuian  or  Calvinistic  doctnne.  Tlus  work  gave 
mortal  offence  to  Laud  and  his  faction,  who  were  now  all-|K>wer- 
fol,  and  was  understood  to  be  the  piTiicipal  cause  of  the  barbarous 
punLdimeiit  which  was  soon  afterwards  inflicted  upon  PrjTine, 
loogh  hi<i  Iliitrioraastix  was  made  tlie  |>retence  for  it.  It  is  a 
sniarkablc  insUmce  uf  providential  retribution,  that  Prjrnne  be- 
came ahimately  the  chief  instrument  of  accomplishing  "  Canter- 
biin^'it  Doom,"  as  he  called  one  of  his  books  against  Laud,  and 
bringing  him  to  the  sciifFohL  Pl•}^me  was  a  man  of  great  research 
sml  tcduftn^,  as  well  as  tliorough  integrity.  But  he  had  not  a 
well-liahuire<l  or  discriminating  mind.  He  had  a  much  greater 
jKiwer  of  susalloNdug  than  of  digesting.  He  was  in  tlie  habit 
rather  of  numbering  than  weighing  his  proofs  and  testimonies. 
Ujb  *^  And-^Vnninianigfm,**  thereforc,  like  his  other  works,  contains 
•  pwidigious  storehouse  of  materijds,  in  the  way  of  quotations  and 
rvfrrencea,  much  moix?  tlian  sufficient  in  the  gross  to  establish  Ids 
toftdllig  position,  but  requiring  some  caution  and  sifting  in  the  parti- 
enkr  application  of  them.  He  dLH.'hire8  that  up  till  tlie  time  when 
be  wrote  he  could  mention  only  five  men  who  hatl  come  forward 
pabiidy  to  defend  Arminianism,  Tliese  were  Ban-et  and  Bnnv, — 
wlMie  csacs  were  mixed  u|»  with  tlie  hiitor^'  of  the  Lamix?th  ar- 
licksy  and  the  proceedings  against  whom  sufficiently  proved  that, 
to  iIm)  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  centur\%  the  whole  learning  and 
tnfllKsiec  of  (heChiin^ii  of  England  were  C;dvini!»tic, — Tlionip^on, 
frfco,  liis  aays,^  wa«  "a  dissolute,  ebrious,  profane,  luxiurious, 
Kl^Kh"DntgJaman,"  and  who,  in  1614,  published  a  tieatise 
a^alntt  the  persaveronce  of  the  .saints,  which  was  answcretl  by  Dr 
it   '   ri  Abbot,  Bishop  of   Salisbury, — ^Moutague,  already  men- 
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tioncd,  successively  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Norwich, — ^and  Dr 
Thomas  Jackson,  a  man  of  a  much  higher  class  than  any  of  them. 
Piynne's  testimonies  certainly  require  to  be  "wdnnowed,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  has  produced  and  indicated  materials, 
which,  taken  in  cumulo,  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  ten  times 
over,  that  during  the  whole  century  intervening  between  the  time 
when  he  wrote  and  the  first  dawning  of  the  Reformation  under 
Henry  VIII.,  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  with  all  competent 
judges  among  the  clergy  of  the  Chm'ch  of  England  was  Calvinis- 
tic,  as  opposed  to  Arminian, — and  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Calvinism,  though  cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  were 
embodied,  and  were  intended  to  be  embodied,  in  the  church's 
authorised  formularies. 

The  next  work  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  great  storehouse  of 
materials  on  the  Arminian  side.  It  is  by  Dr  Peter  Heylin,  a  wor- 
shipper and  tool  of  Laud,  whose  life  he  wrote,  imder  the  desig- 
nation of  Cyprianus  Anglicus.  Ileylin's  work  was  published  in 
1659,  and  is  entitled  "  Historia  Quinqu-Articularis,  or  a  Declara- 
tion of  the  Judgment  of  the  Western  Churches,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  five  controverted  points 
reproached  in  these  last  times  by  the  name  of  Arminianism."  It 
contains  an  elaborate  discussion  of  most  of  the  materials  bearing 
upon  the  question,  as  to  the  original  theology  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  Tlie  materials  are  discussed  and  applied 
with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  boldness,  and  the  work  is  in 
many  respects  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression,  because  of  its 
author's  apparently  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  takes  up  liis  positions,  Heylin  had  veiy 
much  the  same  intellectual  defects  as  Prynne,  and  in  addition,  we 
fear,  he  laboured  under  more  serious  infirmities  as  a  thorough 
and  unscrupulous  partizan.  He  had  road  a  great  deal,  but  he  was 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  \\4th  theology  properly  so  called,  and 
Archbishop  Usher  once  said  of  him  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
loam  his  catechism.  He  has  been  convicted  of  having  exliibited 
in  this  and  in  his  other  works  a  great  deal  of  blundering  and  mis- 
roproscntation.  So  certain  and  notorious  is  this,  that  Archdeacon 
Blackbume,  in  the  "Confessional,"*  did  not  hesitate  to  describe 
him  as  "  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of  truth  and  modesty  whenever 
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the  initfPests  or  claims  of  the  church  came  in  question ;"  and  that 
the  late  Dr  M*Cnp,  after  exposing  a  strange  display  of  i^orancc 
macie  by  Bishoj*  Coplestone,  adds,  *' a  modern  writer  who  could 
trust  Heylin  as  an  autliority  deserved  to  fall  into  such  ridiculous 
blunders."* 

Tbii?  work  of  HeyKn  was  answered  by  Henry  Hickman^  a 
man  of  very  superior  learning  and  ability,  and  one  of  the  ministers 
(•jecte*!  l»y  the  Bartholomew  Act  of  H>(>2.  His  reply  was  pub- 
lr?Led  in  1673,  and  eutitledj  "  Iliistoriii  Qninqu-Articularis  Exar- 
ticubita,  or  Animadversiones  on  Dr  Ilcylin's  Quinqum*ticular 
niston\"  This  work  nf  Illrknian's  is  a  Ycry  masterly  and  effoc- 
tivi*  exjK>8ure  uf  Ilcylin's  incompetency,  especially  in  the  more 
tiieoUigicad  departments  of  the  argument,  and  it  contains  witliin  a 
^'  ^  a  large  amount  of  accurate  and  inipoi'taut  informal 

ii  l  in  a  veiy  terse  and  vigorous,  though  unpolished, 

styJe.  It  ooglit  to  have  deprived  Heylin  of  all  res])ect  and  influ- 
ence^ and  must  have  done  so  if  it  had  been  read.  But  it  dtx-s  not 
ficem  lo  have  ever  attained  any  considerabk^  cireulsttioii,  and,  in 
caosequeiice,  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  Euglisli  clergy  coutiaued,  like 
Coplestone,  to  believe  Heylin,  and  to  '^  trust  in  him  as  an  an- 
tliority/' 

Tlie  next  occasion  on  which  the  question  of  the  Cahinism  of 
tl'  I  ^  'idi  articles  was  discussed,  was  when  it  was  brouglit,  some- 
rV  identaliy,  into   the  jVrian    controversy.      In    1721    Dr 

'\\'aterian<i  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  jVrian  Sub- 
npti^m  Cousidered,"  in  answer  to  the  attempt  whicli  had  l>een 
by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  to  show,  that  those  who,  hke  himself, 
denied  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Son,  coidd  honestly 
It  to  the  fymmlaries  of  the  chui'clu  Dr  Sykes,  who  was 
of  Clarke's  leading  supporters,  and  who  showed  himself 
erer  rea«ly  and  willing  to  defend  any  bad  cause  that  needed  sup- 
rirt.  pubh'shed  a  reply  to  tliis,  called,  "  The  Case  of  Subscription 
tiie  TliLrty-nine  Articles  considered.'*  In  this  panipldet  he  hud 
iWB  the  position,  that  the  articles  are,  and  were  intended  by  their 
eompilers  to  be,  CaJvinistie  ;  and  that  Dr  Clarke  and  his  friends 
eolild  as  clearly  prove,  tliat  Arians  could  honestly  subscrilje  them, 
m  Dr  Waterland  and  his  friends  conld  prove,  that  Arminians 
oould  do  so.      This  was  rather  galling  as  an  arifumentum  ad 
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hominemj  aud  Watcrlancl  publiAbed  a  "  Supplement  to  the  Qslbq^  of 
Arifin  Subscription,"  in  wliicli  he  attempted  to  ans^ver  tliis  and 
tlic  other  argiinieuts  of  Sykes,  wliile  Sykes  ivjoined  in  a  Rej)ly  to 
the  Supplement.  Waterland  cerUiinly  has  not  made  much  of  the.' 
point  mised  by  Sykes  about  the  Calvinism  of  tlie  articles;  lie  h 
done  little  more  than  give  a  brief  summary^  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  Heylin  ;  and  tins  was  rather  low  work  for  a  man  of 
Waterlan<rs  high  and  well-merited  reputation.  Sykes,  who  was 
no  more  a  Calvliii.st  than  a  Trinitaiiaii,  has  ccrtmnly  not  proved 
tliat  an  Arian  subscriber  can  make  out  as  plausible  a  case  as  an 
Arminian  one  j  but  he  has  proved,  and  in  this  he  has  defeated  hia 
antagonist,  that  the  fathers  and  foundei-s  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  Calvinist^,  and  intended  t\iQ  articles  to  l)e  t^dven  hi  a 
Caivinistic  sense.  Waterland,  indeed,  in  discussing  this  point, 
gives  phun  indications  of  not  knomng  well  what  to  say,  or  where 
to  plant  his  foot,  lie  sets  out  with  boldly  averring — '*  For  my 
own  part  I  think  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  om'  articles, 
liturgy,  etc.,  are  not  Calvinistieal."  But  after  giving  a  summary 
of  this  abundant  proof,  and  having  had  to  face  the  17th  article, 
he  winds  up  with  tliis  \ery  hune  and  impotent  conclusion — "  tho 
presumption  rather  lies  against  Calvinism  ;  **  '*  I  am  ratlier  of 
ojiinion  that  the  article  leans  to  the  anti-CaKinian  persuasion,"* 

This  is  not  very  encoiwaging,  but  most  who  liave  since  discussed 
this  subject  on  the  same  sitle,  have  referred  to  and  commended 
Waterland*s  ])ani|>bk't,  apparently  ftir  the  yjui^ise  of  giving  their 
cause  the  prestige  of  his  well-earned  reputatifin  for  givat  ability 
and  learning,  and  for  invaluable  sei'\ices  to  tnith  in  defending  the 
proper  and  supreme  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

About  fifty  years  after  this,  a  variety  of  causes  led  to  the 
renewal  of  discussions  concerning  the  meaning  and  object  of  tlic 
English  articles,  such  as,  the  publication  of  "Blackbume's  Con- 
fessional,'* advocating  very  loose  and  unsound  views  on  the  general 
subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  but  at  the  same  tirne  maintajn- 
ing,  that  Sykes  had  conclusively  established  against  Waterbind 
the  Calvinism  of  the  articles, — tlie  application  to  Parliament  in 
1772  hy  many  clergymen  to  be  released  fntm  the  obligations  of 
subscnptioM, — and  the  expulsion  of  the  ^'  MetluKlist"  students  fvouL 
Oxford,      Sir  Kichard  Hill,  brother  of  Rowland,  dcffuded  th< 
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expelled  students,  by  showmg  that  theii*  opinions  on  doetrina]  sub- 
jects were  the  same  as  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Pletas  Oxoniensis ;"  and  when 
Dr  Nowell  published  a  rc[ily  to  this,  it  called  forth,  in  17G9,  from 
Toplady,  then  a  young  mim,  but  of  very  fine  talents  and  of  gi'eat 
promise,  a  crushing  answer,  entitled,  "  Tlie  Church  of  England 
rindicated  from  the  cliarge  of  ArminiuiHsni,  and  the  case  of 
Amiiiuati  subscription  paiticularly  considered.'-  This,  he  aftcr- 
waitis  expanded  into  a  regular  treatise,  which  be  published  in  1774, 
m  two  volumes,  entitled,  '•Historic  proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Cal- 
Tinism  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd."  This  work  is  highly  credit- 
able to  bis  talents  and  learning,  and  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  we  have,  devoted  to  this 
subject.  He  i:*  perfectly  conclusive  in  discussing  all  tlic  main 
topics  that  bear  upon  the  settlement  of  the  question,  but  he  get^ 
ratlier  beyond  bis  depth  in  dealing  with  what  he  csdls  the  jVrmi- 
niaimin  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  subject  with  which  be  was 
evidently  acquainted  very  imperfectly. 

L  The  only  work  of  that  period,  on  tlie  other  side,  wbicli  has 
■toincd  to  any  stmiding,  or  is  now  known,  is  Dr  Winchester's 
"  Dissertation  on  the  17th  Article,"  published  in  1773,  a  temperate 
k  '  'Me  work,  though  not  disphmng  much  either  of  strength 
BT  _  uty  in  managing  the  cause.  It  was  republished  in  Ls03, 
mih  ieparatcly  and  in  the  "  Churchman's  Remembrancer." 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  refer  to  the  re\'iv;d  of  the 
dbcvssaon  about  the  historic  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  Hm  end  of  the  last  century  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  present, 
in  conseijuence  of  the  great  advance  which  then  took  place  in 
Christian  piety  and  orthodoxy.  In  rejdy  to  the  numerous  and 
Timleiil  attacks  then  made  on  tlie  evangelical  clerg}',  Mr  Overton 
publishixl,  in  1801,  a  volume  entitled,  "The  True  Churchman 
Aiieertaiued,  or  an  apologj'  for  those  of  the  I'cguhir  clergy  of  the 
Establishment,  who  are  sometimes  called  Evangelical  Ministers." 
Tilts  is  an  able  and  elaborate  work,  and  certainly  establishes  satis- 
Cutorily,  that  those  of  the  evangelical  clcrgj'  who  wTre  moderate 
Calritiixt^  held  the  same  doctrinal  views  as  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  '  '  "  'i  of  England.  In  1803,  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  some 
c»V  iiients  in  his  pre%iou3  publications,  had  been  refuted 

hf  Overton,  produced  a  bidky  reply  to  the  ^^  True  Churchman," 
is  an  octa^-o  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  to  which  be  gave  a  title, 
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framed  after  a  uicwk^  wliicli  was  commou  enough  among  the  older 
controversialists,  but  which  modem  ci^dlisation  has  e3q)loded.  It 
was  called  '*  Yiudicias  Ecclesia?  Anglican®,  in  which  some  of  the 
false  reasonings,  incoiTcct  statenlonts,  and  palpable  misrepresenta- 
tions, in  a  pu1>licntion  entitU^d,  etc.,  are  pointed  out."  Overton's 
"  True  Chiirchman' '  is  singularly  free  from  **  false  reasonings, 
incorrect  statements,  and  palpable  misrepresentations,"  while 
Daubeny's  Vindictae  superabounds  in  these  beauties,  as  was  con- 
dusivelv  proved  in  tw^o  works  published  in  1805,  the  one  entitled, 
'*  Candid  Examination  of  Daubeny's  Vindieia?,"  republisbed  from 
the  Christian  Obsercer^  and  tbe  other  by  ^Ir  Overton,  entitled, 
"  Four  Tjettcrs  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observej*.'' 

In  1802,  a  pamphlet  was  published,  chiefly  occasioned  by 
Overton's  work,  entitled,  *'  Tbe  Aiiicles  of  t!ie  C'burch  of  Eng- 
land proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic,"  by  Dr  Kipling,  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  production  1ms  been  very  highly 
commendetl,  but  it  is,  w*e  think,  a  singularly  poor  affair.  Its 
leading  feature  is  the  adduction  of  statements  and  quotations,  as 
anti-Calvinistic,  which  no  intelligent  Calvinist  would  hesitate  to 
adopt.  As  this  is  reiilly  a  prominent  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
works  on  tbe  same  side,  it  may  be  proper  to  signalise  it,  by  quot- 
ing Overton's  description  of  it  *%s  exhibited  by  Kipling,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  applause  with  wliich  his  work  was  received* 

"  No  rcaBoning  can  be  more  futile  tlmn  that  of  Dr  Kipling  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  \s  capabk  of  tbe  fidlest  demonstration,  tliat,  by  tbe  same 
thfl  learned  Dean  might  prove  the  complete  anti- Calvinism  of  Calvin 
It  is  a  f;ict,  vrhich  notliing  but  the  most  perfect  duingenuitj  or  ignonuioe 
the  Bubjcct  can  controvcTt,  that  ninc-tentlia  at  least  of  the  argumenta 
traded  from  our  Articles  and  Litur^nr,  by  which  the  Dean  endeavours  to 
tUo  utter  repugnancy  of  these  forma  to  the  theology  of  Calvin^  may  alao  ht  ex* 
tncted  from  Calvin's  own  inTitings-  Yet  thia  reasoning  of  Dr  Kipling  is 
continually  represented  aa  '  demomtrative  and  {ncontrovertibU  f  as 
*  uncommon  merit;'  as  *  invincible  y*  and  notlesB  clear  than  *  matlicmaticaUlemnt 
Miration  itself  f  aa  having  ^proved  to  dcmomttrafion^  the  point  he  had  to 
Hsh ;  as  *  dtcisive^  on  the  (luestion,  and  such  as  ought  to  *  att  it  at  rejtt/vr 
These  verdicta,  too,  the  reader  will  pei'cdve,  are  pronounced  by  the  prof* 
giiardiana  of  truth  and  religion,  by  writers  who  highly  extol  each  other 
Icurned  divines!"  * 


»  Four  Lettera.    Let  ii.  p.  29. 
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All  the  expressions  here  quoted  were  actually  applied  to  Dr 
Kipling's  production  by  the  reviewers  and  pamphleteei's  of  tlie 
j^ljiVkI, 

The  "Bampton  Lecture"  for  1804  was  preached  by  Dr  Richard 
LauJ^Dnce,  then  Re^us  Prt>fessor  of  IlL*brew  in  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Caslicl,  and  it  is  entitled,  *'  An  Attemjit  to 
illusti-ate  those  Articles  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  England  whieli  tlie  Cal- 
yinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistic."  Dr  Laurence  was  a 
man  of  superior  learning  and  ability ;  ho  has  made  some  vjduuble 
contributions  to  our  theological  literature;  liis  *^  Bampton  Lecture" 
contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  Yaluable  matter,  it  has 
been  republished  repeatedly — the  fourth  and  last  edition  having 
come  out  in  1853 — and  it  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  standard 
\vork  on  the  Arminiau  side.  On  these  gi'ounds,  it  will  be  needful 
for  us  to  Dotice  it  more  fully.  At  present  we  merely  mention  it 
in  its  chronological  order. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  by  the  publication,  in  1811,  of 
Bishop  Tomline's  well-known  work,  **  The  Refutation  of  CaKinism  " 
He  had  given,  in  a  preraus  work,  "  Elements  of  Christian  Tlieo-" 
logy,"  the  common  Arminian  interpretation  of  the  Artides ;  and 
in  the  "Refutation"  he  gives  fully  the  argument  against  Calvinism, 
not  only  from  Scripture  an<l  the  Fathei's,  but  also  from  the  liis- 
torv  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  work  was 
St  one  time  prodigiously  t'ommended.  Imleed^  we  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  having  once  looked  into  a  book  by  an  Episcopal lan  cler^^- 
man,  in  which  it  was  extolled  as  one  among  the  four  or  five  greatest 
works  (**  Butler's  Analog)'"  being  mentioned  as  one)  the  Cbm'ch 
€»f  England  has  produced.  The  book  lias  long  since  found  its 
level,  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  vory  mediocre  production,  display- 
ing  considerable  diligence  in  the  collection  of  materials,  but  an 
titter  want  either  of  ability  or  of  fairness  in  the  application  of  them. 
Scott's  **  Remarks"  upon  it  are  a  full  and  conclusive,  though,  from 
the  plan  pursued  of  following  his  o[»poncnt  step  by  step,  a  some- 
what tedious  exposui'e  of  the  **  Refutation  ;"  imd  they  establish  the 
great  superiority,  in  all  respects,  of  the  rector  over  his  bishop,  of 
llu*  inmate  of  the  humble  [larsonage  of  Aston  Sandford  over  the 
►ccupant  of  the  venerable  palace  of  Buckden. 

The  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ii*eland,  respecting  the  ruin 
and  n?coverj*  of  Mankind,"  published  in  1814,  by  the  Rev.  W,  B. 
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Matliias  of  Dublin,  is  a  valuable  compilation,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  extracts,  and  turning  to  good  account,  so  far  as  the 
"  United  Church"  is  concerned,  the  writings  of  its  fathers  and 
founders,  which  had  been  made  accessible  by  Leigh  llichmond's 
work  fonnerly  referred  to. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the  discussioi 
about  the  theological  views  of  the  fouuders  and  the  fonuularies  of 
the  Chm'ch  of  England  has  Ix^eu  renewed,  and  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect,  in  connection  with  the  controversy  about  baptismal 
regeneration.  Dr  Goode,  now  Dean  of  Ripon,  to  whose  great 
learning  and  ability  as  an  opponent  of  Tructariuiiisra,  and  a  de- 
fender of  evangelical  truth,  we  have  repeatedly  borne  a  cordial 
testimony,  publislied,  in  1849,  a  most  valuable  and  import^int  work 
on  this  subject,  entitled,  *^The  Doctrine  of  the  Churcli  of  England 
as  to  the  Effects  of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  Infiints,'* — the  ^^eat 
general  object  of  which  was  to  show,  that  those  wlio  rejected  the 
Ti-actanau  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  might  conscien- 
tiously undertake  all  the  obligations  connected  with  the  miiiistiy 
of  the  church,  Including,  of  courae,  the  use  of  the  baptismal  senice. 
One  leading  argument  wliich  he  employs,  in  order  to  estabhsli  this 
general  position,  is  in  substance  this :  No  one  who  embraces  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  theology  can  consistently  believe  the  liigb 
church  dfK^trine  of  baptismal  regeneration  ;  the  great  body  of  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  men  who  pre^ 
pared  her  formularies,  her  articles  and  litiirg}',  in  llie  reign  of 
Edward,  and  established  them,  with  scarcely  any  change  arid  al- 
most precisely  as  we  now  have  them,  in  tiie  reign  of  Elizabetlt^ 
were  Cid^inists ;  and,  consequently,  thcR*  can  be  no  inconsistency 
between  a  reception  of  these  fonnulaiies  and  a  rejection  of  th« 
Tractarian  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

The  different  positions  which  go  to  make  up  this  argnment^- 
Dr  Goode  has  discussed  w\t]\  givai  talent  and  enidition.  Wo 
ape  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
whether  he  has  fully  established  his  gem-'ral  conclusion.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  examined  the  whole  matter  \rith  sufficient  care,  to 
entitle  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  tlie  main  qacBtion  in- 
volved. But  we  have  no  doubt  that  lie  has  conclusively  established 
the  position,  that  the  great  body  of  the  leading  English  di nnes, 
both  during  tlie  short  ixnga  of  Edwiu^d  and  the  long  reign  ofj 
Elizabeth,  were  Calvinists,  and^  of  course,  would  not  admit  any. 
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thing  into  the  public  formularies  of  the  church  which  was  incon- 
\t  witli  Cah^nism,  To  the  proof  of  that  position  he  has 
?d  the  third  chapter  of  his  work,  consisting  of  above  one 
htrndred  pages,  "  on  the  school  of  theology  to  which  om*  reformers 
and  eaxly  divines  belonged."  lie  has  not  contented  himself,  as 
most  controversialists  on  such  questions  do,  with  merely  borromng 
the  materials  provided  by  his  predecessors,  but  has  subjected  the 
rhole  of  the  old  materials  to  a  fresh  and  independent  examination ; 
id  has  also  turned  to  good  account  some  vor}*  important  new 
materials,  furnished  by  the  "  Zurich  Letters,"  now,  for  the  first 
?,  pubhshed  by  the  Paj'ker  Society,  lie  has  not  spent  much 
in  refuting  the  attempts  of  the  Anniniaiis  to  estiddish  tht'ir 
position.  He  is  occupied  mmnly  with  adducing  the  direct  positive 
-idcnce  on  the  other  side ;  and  tliat  e\idcnce  is  such  as  to  be 
llainly  and  palpably  unauswerablf .  With  all  competent  and  fair- 
nunried  men,  it  must  now  be  held  to  be  settled,  that  the  ruformers 
and  the  early  rhvines  of  the  ChmTh  of  England  Monged  to  tlie 
CjJvinistic  school  of  theolog}'.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  can 
be  Dotliing  in  her  formuhunes  which  does  not  admit,  at  least,  of  a 
Catvinistic  interpretxition ;  wliile  it  may  still  be  a  question,  to  what 
ezlent  Uiey  have  introduced  their  CaKini.sm  into  the  foi'n:udaries, 
and  thuAy  in  a  sense,  imposed  it  upon  the  chui'ch. 

Archdeacon  Wdberforce,  who  had  not  then  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  published  an  answer  to  Dr  Goode's  book,  under  the 
title  uf  "  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,"  disphijing,  as  all  Ids 
works  do,  very  considerable  leaiiiing  and  ingenuity-  He  tloes 
not  give  much  prominence  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  question, 
wfaethBr  the  foimders  of  the  Chmrli  of  England  were  Cal\inist3 
or  not^  He,  in  a  great  measure,  evades  this  question,  and  considers 
it  his  best  policy  to  rest  directly  and  immediately  upon  the  position, 
that  the  fonnularies,  as  they  stand,  do  cletudy  and  certjnnly  teach 
baptismal  regeneration — teach  it  so  clearly  and  certainly,  that 
no  indirect  or  collateral  evidence  can  affect  the  proof  of  this  doc- 
\ne  being  taught  in  them.  He  asserts,  indued,  that  the  formu- 
ies  of  the  Chiu"ch  of  England  were  not  dra^^n  up  by  Cah-inists ; 
bat  for  the  proof  of  this,  so  far  as  the  artick^s  are  concerned, 
be  just  refers  to  Laurence's  "  B  amp  ton  Lectures;"  and  in  regard 
to  tiw?  mass  of  conclusive  evidence  adduced  by  Br  Ooode  on  the 
olher  side,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  look  at  it.  He  protests 
"  ■gsuast  tl»e  injustice  with  wliieh  Goode  treats  Archbishop 
TOL  I,  12 
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Laurence,*  and  opposes  to  liis  "hostile  judgment"  a  high  eulogium 
pronounced  upon  the  "  Bampton  Lectures"  by  Mr  Stanley  Faber, 
in  his  work  on  "  Primitive  Election."  I^Ir  Faber  has  not  shown 
such  a  discriminating  judgment,  or  such  a  full  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  as  to  entitle  liis  opinion,  upon  any  topic  involved  in  the 
discussion,  to  much  respect.  But  still  Laurence  was  a  man  of 
very  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  "Bampton  Lecture" 
is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  show,  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
Calvinistic,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  regarded  by  the 
Anninians  as  their  standard  defence.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mendations of  it  by  Faber  and  Wilberforce,  it  is  represented  as 
satisfactory  and  conclusive,  along  with  Winchester's  Dissertation 
on  the  17th  Article,  by  one  quite  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  these 
men,  the  late  Archdeacon  Ilardwicke,  whose  striking  and  pre- 
mature death,  a  year  or  two  ago,  among  the  P3rrenees,  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  great  loss  to  our  theological  Hterature.f  On 
these  accounts  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  notice 
of  Laurence's  work ;  and  this  >vill  lead  us  into  the  merits  of  the 
subject. 

The  injustice  with  w^hicli  Wilberforce  alleges  that  Goode 
treated  Laurence,  is  brought  out  in  the  following  passage : — 

*^  I  cannot  but  enter  my  humble  protest  against  the  remarkable  partiality 
and  superficial  character  of  the  work  above  referred  to  (Archbishop  Laurence^a 
*^  Bampton  I-^ctures"),  and,  consequently,  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  view- 
it  gives  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  I  trust  that  the  few  facts  I  am 
about  to  mention  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  its 
statements,  "t 

We  give  only  one  specimen  of  the  facts  by  which  Goode  has 
established  tlie  truth  of  this  charge : — 

^*  And  here,  again,  I  must  notice  the  remarkable  partiality  displayed  by 
Archbishop  I^urence  in  his  ^^  Bampton  Lectures."  From  a  perusal  of  these 
Lectures,  one  might  suppose  that  Melancthon  was  the  only  one  of  the  foreign 
Reformers  invited  to  this  country  by  Cranmer,  and  the  invitations  addressed 
to  him  are  very  carefully  recorded ;  while  the  fact  is  that,  with  this  single  ex- 
ception, almost  all,  if  not  all,  who  were  invited  to  this  country  by  Cranmer, 


•  P.  235.  I      t  Effects  of  Baptism,  p.  55,   2d 

t  History  of  the  Articles,  p.  372.      |  Edit. 
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to  Md  hiio  in  the  work  of  Eefonnation,  were  of  the  Reformed  chuurchtsa,  and 
tlicrdbre  of  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  views."* 

In  addition  to  the  fiicts  adduced  by  Goode,  we  maj  mention 
►me  specimens  of  Lam^eiice*s  mode  of  discus^sijig  tliia  subject, 
ich  will  conWncc  most  men  tbat,  to  wbutever  cause  it  is  to  be 
ascribed,  he  ^as  incapable  of  exercising  discrimiiiatioii  or  of  mani- 
festiug  ordinarj'  fairness,  when  he  bad  Cal\in  or  Calvinism  to 
deal  ^vitb. 

He  tbus  announces  bis  general  opinion  of  Calvin,  wbicli  will 
probably  be  received  by  most  people  as  a  novel t}\  **Noman, 
jMirhaps,  was  ever  less  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  general  ex- 
pressions, but  perhaps  no  man  ever  adopted  tliem  witli  more  menial 
reservations,  than  Cah-in/'t  The  man  who  could  believe  and 
assert  tlib  woxdd  a.«!s\iredly  scruple  at  nothing. 

**^Horribile  fjuidem  decretuni  fateor !'  were  the  precise  expres- 
sionii  whicb  be  used  wben  shuddering  at  bis  own  favourite  idea 
of  invfjpective  reprobation.*' t     Tbe  *pioting  Calvin's  words,  in 
order  to  convey  to  English  maders  tbe  idea,  that  be  confessed  that 
his  doctrine  concerning  tlie  divine  deci*ee  was  horrible— when  it 
is  notorious  and  nuf|uestioDable  that  he  only  intended  to  represent 
It  as  awful^  fitted  to  call  forth  deep  emotions  of  awe  and  solemnity, 
as  an  inscrutable  and  alarming  mysteiy,  just  as  he  speaks  of  the 
"  borribilis  Dei  majestas,"  1|  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  universal 
unfairness  exhibited  by  tbe  iVngliciin  Anninians,     There  is  not 
ft  man  among  tliem,  from  the  highest  to  tbe  lowest,  who  has  been 
able  to  deny  liimself  the  pleasiux'  and  the  triumph  of  quoting 
Calvin*fl  alleged  confession  about  tbe  ^Miorrible  decree:'     Tlius 
far  Laiu'ence  stands  on  the  same  level  witli  a  croT^d  of  associates 
— d^/c^idlt  numeriis;  but  in  the  way  in  wliicb  be  has  brought  out 
thii)  jiointy  there  is  a  special  unfairness  which  has  not  often  been 
eqtuillecL      "Irrespective  reprobation''   (an  expression  which  of 
ctself  conveys  a  misrepi*esentatiou)  is  not  tbe  subject  of  winch 
Caliin  ia  speaking.     He  is  treating  only  of  the  implication  of  tbe 
Imman  race  in  the  penal  consetpiences  of  Adam's  fii*st  sin,  and 
of  ibe  purpose  and  agency  of  God  in  relation  to  the  fall  and  its 
rosolt]^.     It  Is  sorely  time  tbat  anti-Cidvinists,  who  profess  any 
regard  for  truth  or  decency,  should  drop  tliL^  topic  of  the  "homble 
dDcree,"  after  having  made  it  Jo  duty  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 


•  P.  65. 

t  Sermoa  vili..  Kote  4,  p^  375. 


X  Sermon  it.,  p.  45. 

11  Inst.  lib.  iii.,  c.  20,  s.  17. 
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In  ]m  destitution  of  solid  proof  \f>  show  that  the  compilers  of 
the  English  articles  did  not  cmbnico  the  theological  views  of  Cal- 
vin»  lie  has  recourse  to  the  following  curious  piece  of  evidence : — 
"  If  Cal^dn's  system  had  been  adopted  by  our  Refonners,  never 
surely  would  they  have  inserted  among  oiir  {u*ticles  that  of  Christ's 
descent  into  heU,  which  seems  to  have  been  directly  levelled  against 
one  of  his  })eculiar  opinions,  and  one  wliich  he  thought  important/*  * 
What  connection  there  can  be  between  the  grounds  fur  belie\Tng 
either  that  the  English  Reformers  had,  or  that  they  had  not, 
adopted  Calvin's  system  of  tlieologj^^  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
dealt  with  a  topic  so  irrelevant  and  so  unimportant,  comparatively, 
as  Christ's  alleged  descent  into  hell,  it  would  puzzle  mo.^t  men  af 
common  sense  to  discover.  But,  besideSj  the  statement  of  Laurence 
about  the  descent  into  hellj  in  its  relation  to  CaMn's  opinions,  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case.  The 
English  article  (the  Sd)  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  article  in 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  which  is  just  the 
creed  of  the  Roman  Church.  Tliis  topic  of  the  descent  into  hell, 
did  not  find  its  wav  into  the  Riiman  creed  till  the  fifth  centurv, 
and  it  certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced  into  any 
creed  or  confession.  WTiat  tempted  the  compilers  of  the  English 
articles  to  devote  one  of  them  to  this  topic,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, even  though  there  were  some  at  the  time  who  denied  it. 
But  Laurence's  notion,  that  it  is  "  directly  levelled  against  one  of 
Cahan's  peculiar  opinions,"  is  simply  preposterous.  It  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  Cal^-in  rejoiced  and  exidted  in  the  article  in  the 
creed  al>out  the  descent  into  hell,  as  explicitly  sanctioning  "  one  of 
his  peculiar  opinions;"  and  he  even  seems  to  have  so  far  yiehled 
to  a  conunon  infirmity  of  human  nature,  as  to  have  been  disposeil, 
because  of  its  containing  this  article,  to  think  more  favourably  of 
the  claim  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  its  behalf,  to  an 
apostolic  origin. t 

Laurence  takes  great  pains  to  make  out,  as  affording  a  pr^^ 
gumption  against  the  English  articles  Ijeing  Calvinistic,  that  m 
1553,  when  they  w^ere  first  established,  Calvin  was  not  much 
known  in  England, — that  his  peculiar  theological  system  had  not 
then  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  not  generally  received  even 
in  the  continental  Refonned  churches ;  and  Faber  has  followed 
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him  in  this  course  of  argument.*  Tlie  alleged  facts  are  greatly 
overstated;  and  though  they  were  all  truej  they  would  not  fmiiish 
even  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  couchision  deduced  from 
them^  Calvin  had  fidly  set  forth  Ids  system  of  theology  in  the 
5t  etlition  of  his  **  Institutes"  in  153G;  and  from  the  time  of  his 
?tum  to  Geneva  in  1541,  he  occupied  a  position  of  pi*ominence 
and  influence  in  the  Protestant  workl,  certainly  inferior  to  that  of 
other  man,  instructing  the  churches  everj^vhere  by  his  writ- 
and  gm'ding  them  by  his  counsels,  Cnmmer  had  repeatedly 
>ught  his  advice,  and  urged  him  to  corresjwnd  wth  King  Edward, 
'Tn  rlie  beginning  of  1552,  before  proceeding  to  draw  up  articles 
for  the  Church  of  England,  Cranmer  s  mind  was  much  set  upon 
the  preparation  of  a  general  confession  of  faith  for  the  Prote^stant 
chordies,  and  with  this  view  he  invited  to  Euglimd  Cal\in,  Bul- 
linger,  and  Melancthou*  Calvin's  great  work,  the  Consensus 
Genevensis,  or  treatise  de  -Sterna  Dei  Predestinatione,  was  pub- 
^lishcfJ  in  1551,  or  very  early  in  1552,  and  we  have  diiect  and 
iphcit  evidence  that  it  did  exert  an  influence  on  the  deliberations 
aad  cansdltations  which,  were  gouig  on  in  England  in  the  com*se 
•  ar,  in  connection  vdth  the  preparation  of  the  articles.  It 
I'  to  mention,  that  this  evidence  wajs  unknown  to  Laiu-ence, 
inng  be4?n  published  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Parker  Society, 
l84ltN  in  the  third  scries  of  the  "  Zurich  Letters ;"  but  it  affords 
good  illustration  of  the  truth,  tliat  a  just  cause  is  always  advanced 
by  tlie  progress  of  research  and  thscovery.  It  is  found  in  a  letter 
of  Traberon,  Dean  of  Chichester,  and  Librarian  to  King  Edward, 
written  lo  Bullinger  in  September  1552,  whi!c  the  articles  were 
under  consideration,  and  undergoing  the  ^e^^sion  of  various  parties, 
civiJ  and  ecclesiastical,  but  not  yet  published. 

•^  Tbm  Greateh  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  ou^  myself  to  he  otkf,  embrace 
ike  t/pinicn  of  John  Calvin^  aa  being  p€fra])icuoiiB  and  meet  agreeable  to  Hoi  j 
Setipinre.  And  we  truly  thank  God,  tliat  tbat  exceUoat  treatise  of  the  very 
^flintH  and  excellent  Jolm  Calvin,  against  Pighius  and  one  Georgina  Slculus, 
lioold  IkBTeoozne  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be  agi- 
tated among  mi ;  forwe  confesB  that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  sub- 
JfCtf  or  rather  bo  handled  it,  na^that  we  have  never  before  seen  anything  more 
leumed  or  more  plain/*! 
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But,  in  tnith,  this  rlisciission  about  CaKin  if^,  to  a  consitler- 
able  extent,  irrelevant, — at  least  the  proof  of  the  Calvinism  of  the 
English  Reformers  and  their  formularies  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  settlement  of  this    point,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  materially 
affected  by  it.     No  one  ascribes  the  Cahinism  of  the  English 
Refonners  to  the  personal  influence  of  Calvin  and  his  writings. 
It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God  ajid 
of  the  writings  of  Augustine.     To  the  study  of  the  -w-ritings  of 
Augustine^  is  to  be  traced,  instrumentally,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  piety  and  orthodoxy  that  adorned  the  church  for  above 
lOlX)  years  before  the  Refonnation*     The  great  l>Oily  of  the  Re- 
formers, on  the  continent,  embraced  Calvinism,  even  those  who 
publi'^hed  their  views  before  Calvin's  name  was  known,  nnd  almost 
all  of  them  jiscribed  much  influence  to  Augustine's  works  in  the 
fonnation  of  their  opinions.     This  holtk  true  also  of  the  earliest 
English  Refnnnere.     Tyndale,  Frith,  nnd  Barnes,  who  suffered 
mart\Tdom  in  the  time  of  Henr)'  YIII.,  were  e\ndently  familiar 
with  the  %vritings  of  Augustine,  and  from  the  study  of  his  works 
and  of  the  word  of  God  they  had  liecome  CaKinists.     Calvinism, 
imleed,  was  not  a  new  or  unknown  thing  in  Eughmd  even  before 
the  Reformation.     The  three  greatest  men  the  church  of  that 
countiy  had  produced  %vere  Anselm  and  Bradwardine,  both  Arcli- 
bishoiis  of  Canterbury,  and  Wycliffe,  professor  of  theology  at 
Oxford ;  and  these  men  were  all  Calvinists — ^Ansclm,  indetni,  ia 
a  less  developed  fonn,  but  Bradwardine  and  Wycliffe  most  fully ^H 
and  exjjlicitly.     These  things  are  all  well  known,  and  in  this  statelV 
of  matters  it  is  mere  unworthy  trifling  to  seek,  as  Laurence  does,  to 
fintl  even  a  presumption  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Cahnnlsm 
of  the  English  Reformers,  in  a  minute  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion how  far  Calvin  and  his  writings  were  known  to  them  or  con- 
sulted by  them  in  the  year  1552, 

\Yc  have  saifl  ennngli,  we  think,  to  show  that^  on  this  question  at 
least,  Ai'ehbishop  Eaurence  is  entitled  to  no  deference  whatever ; 
and  that  in  point  of  accuracy  of  statement  and  s<jlidity  of  ar^ 
ment,  he  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  those  who, 
Heylin  downwards,  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  same  ci 


hifl  Hiat.  Ecclcs,,  torn.  viii.  p.  721-4 ; 
but  tliey  were  c<»rtainly  very  little 
known  in  tbia  coiintry  till  published 
by  the  Parker  Society.    The  upology 
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But  it  is  quite  possible,  noti^ithstanfliiig  all  we  Have  rgcu,  tliat 
the  UiTik  may  (Contain  sufficient  miiteritils  to  prove  that  the  articles 
'are  not  Cahinistic,  The  leiKling  feature  of  the  book, — determining, 
Lowever,  rather  the  form  into  which  the  materials  arc  tlu'owTi  than 
tlie  sttlistance  of  tlie  materials  themselves,— is,  that  it  profe.saes  to 
triofj  out  fully  and  precisely  the  doctrines  that  generally  prevailed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation ;  and,  since  the 
les  of  the  articles  were  ver)*  much  th'rccted  against  the 
>r8  that  prevailed,  to  employ  a  knowletlgc  of  the  eirors  fur 
lining  the  precise  import  of  the  coiTectivcs  applied.  This 
process  is  in  its  general  ehjiracter  fair  and  reasonable,  but  it 
re<|tiires  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  suliject,  and  a 
larger  amount  botli  of  ability  and  candour,  than  Laurence 
t  !,  to  turn  it  to  good  accounty  and   to   bring   out  of  its 

vin  results  that  can  be  relied  upon.  The  way  in  which  he 
apjdies  his  general  principle  is  to  this  effect.  He  brings  out  fully 
the  thoroughly  unsound  and  Pelagian  character  of  the  views  which 
generally  pi-evailed  in  the  ehurcli,  and  especially  among  the 
acboolmeu,  the  leading  divines  of  the  period,  on  the  subjects  of 
original  sin,  free  will,  merit,  justification,  and  predestination.  He 
then  assumes,  that  from  the  extreme  unsoundness  of  the  popish 
doctnoe^  no  very  large  amount  of  soimdness,  nothing  of  an 
i^ugostiiiian  or  Calvinistic  character  in  the  Protesttmt  conx^ctions 
St,  need  be  supposed  to  be  necessar}-  or  even  probable, — that 
the-Te  might  probaldy  be  a  full  and  ample  repudiation  of  the 
►ish  en*or  without  any  leaning  towards  the  other  extreme.  The 
•tieal  application  he  makes  of  this  notion,  is  to  establish  it  s^  a 
sort  of  general  rule,  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
lowest  and  most  moderate  interpretation  of  tlie  doctrinal  statements 
of  the  Reformers,  provided  they  :u'e  still  held  so  sound  and 
evangtdical  as  to  convey  a  condemnation  of  the  gi^ossly  Pelagiim 
which  generally  prevailed  before  the  Refonnation.  But 
icre  IS  really  no  weight  in  all  this.  The  general  jwsition,  that  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  precise  opinions  which  prevailed  befoi-e  the 
'formation  may  be  usefully  applied  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
t  and  bearing  of  the  statements  adopted  by  the  Reformers 
tlie  same  points,  is  certainly  well  founded.  But  there  is  no 
id  for  the  notion  which  constitutes  Laurence's  peculiar 
innple,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  genenil  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  deviation  from  ante-Reformation  Pelagianism  bemg 
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the  smallest  wliicli  tlie  words  used  will  admit  of.  We  know  of 
no  ground  for  any  such  ijrestimption,  and  we  cannot  acbiiit  it. 
Our  conviction  is^  that  the  great  glory  of  the  Reformation,  in  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  is  that  the  Reformers,  and  especially 
CahHn,  saw  and  pn>ckimcd  that  it  was  necessary,  as  the  only 
thorough  and  permanent  counteractive  to  the  gross  Pelagianism 
of  the  Chiurch  of  Rome  and  to  all  the  practices  based  upon  it,  to 
go  back,  decidedly  and  avowedly,  even  above  and  beyond  the 
Cahinisra  of  Autmstine  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  New  Testament. 

o 

This  certanily  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  great  body  of  the 
continental  Refonners,  though  Melancthon,  whose  weaknesses  and 
infirmities  were  so  great  and  palpable,  partially  abandoned  it. 
And  if  it  is  alleged  tliat  tlie  Refonners  of  England  took  lower  and 
narrower  groimd  than  tins,  and  contented  themselves  T^ith  merely 
condemning  and  lopping  off  some  of  the  grosser  and  more  offensive 
developments  of  the  prevailing  Pelagianism,  this  must  be  es* 
tablished,  not  b}^  vague  and  baseless  presumptions,  but  by  direct 
and  positive  proof,  by  a  deliberate  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
actual  doctrines  they  have  propounded  on  every  topic  of  impor- 
tance. Laurence  has  no  difficidty  in  showing,  that  the  doctrine* 
wiiich  generally  prevailed  before  the  Reformation  on  the  subjects 
of  original  sin,  free  will,  justification,  and  merit,  were  of  a 
thoroughly  Pelagian  complexion,  and,  of  course,  might  have  been 
contradicted  find  excluded  by  statements,  upon  the  part  of  the  R€<'» 
formers,  which  did  not  go  beyond  the  standai'd  of  what  might  noTC 
Ije  called  ArminianiHm.  But  this  is  of  no  real  value  in  proving 
that  they  stopj>ed  there,  and  did  not  go  on  to  bring  out,  as  the 
only  complete  and  effectual  iuitidote  to  the  Pela^anism  of  the, 
schoolmen,  at  least  the  whole  Calvinism  of  Augustine. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  with  Laurence's  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  predestination  that  we  have  to  do  at  present.  And  this  differs 
in  several  respects  from  the  other  topics  introducod.  On  the 
subjects  of  original  sin,  free  will,  grace,  justification,  and  merii 
while  there  is  but  one  dwtrine  that  is  true,  there  is  room  fc 
consitlemble  variety  of  opinions,  more  or  le^s  plausible,  and  more 
or  less  nearly  approximating  to  the  truth,  the  difference  being  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind.  But  in  regard  to  predestinatioDy 
tlicixj  ai*e  really  just  two  sides,  clearly  and  distinctly  defined,  an 
every  man  who  has  formed  an  inteUigent  judgment  upon  the 
matter  must  be  either  a  Calvinist  or  an  anti-Calvinist, — that  is,  he. 
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uwiBl  either  assert  or  deny,  that  God  has  from  eternity  chosen  some 
nun.  certain  persons  of  the  human  race  intli\'idually,  to  salvation, 
liir-ui^h  Christ,  and  has  determined  to  effect  and  secure   their 

ati-  n  in  acconlance  with  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of 
pnue.  Another  difference  is,  that  Pelagian  or  Arminian  \ie"\v8 in 
regard  tu  predestination  were  not  so  generally  prevalent  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  in  regard  to  tiic  other  topics.  Some  of  the 
njctot  eminent  of  the  schoolmen,  while  supporting  Pelagian  \news 
on  depni\-itT,  justification,  and  grace,  cx>ntinued  to  hold,  in  sub- 
stJUicey  Augustinian  ^iews  in  regard  to  predestination.  Their 
Illi0omidne£is  in  regard  to  the  one  class  of  topics,  wa-s  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  careful  and  humble  stud}-  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  low 
Rtntc  of  personal  religion,  and  their  comparative  soundness  on 
the  other,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strengtli  and  vigour  of  their 
intellects,  and  their  fondness  for  prosecuting  profound  specula- 
tions; while  the  CaKinism  of  the  Reformera  indicated  at  once 
AD  J  in  combination,  the  deepest  sense  of  divine  and  eternal  things, 
iu  K^ard  to  those  matters  which  bear  more  immediately  upon 
penomal  duty  and  experience,  and  the  most  profound  and  elevated 
coooepdons  about  the  deep  things  of  God. 

IgDOnmce,  or  disregard  of  these  points  of  difference,  and  of 
the  facts  connected  with  them,  has  led  to  a  tborotigh  failure  in 
Laurence^s  attempt  to  apply  liis  general  principle  to  the  subject 
of  predestination.  He  misrepresents  the  ^icws  that  generaUy 
prevailed  in  the  church  before  the  Reformation,  describing  them 
aa  more  anti-Calvinistic  than  they  were,  and  lie  utterly  fails  to 
bring  out  any  substantial  difference^  though  he  professes  to  have 
done  8o,  between  the  doctrine  which  he  ascribes  to  tlie  sclioohnen, 
aad  that  wliich  he  ascribes  to  Mehmcthon  and  the  Luthernus,  and 
wiilch  he  represents  as  the  doctrine  of  tlie  English  Reformers. 
Mr  Mozley,  a  man  of  a  far  higher  order  of  intellect,  and  much 
more  profoundly  versant  in  tlie  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  has 
proi'ed,  in  his  work  on  Predcsthiation,*  that  Laurence  has  mis- 
midcr^ood  and  misrepi-esented  the  A-iews  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
gneateift  and  most  influential  of  all  the  schoolmen,  and  hiis  shown 
tint  the  angelic  Doctor,  instead  of  being  a  low  Arminian,  as 
I^mrettoc  alleges,  was  in  substance  an  Augustinian  and  a  Cal- 
nniat.    Mozley,  like  most  men  who  have  mtcllect  enough  and 
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eniditian  enough  to  iitiderstantl  tliis  mutter,  IjclIcTes  and  maintains, 
that  there  is  **■  no  substiintial  difference  between  the  Augustinian 
and  Thomist  and  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predestination."  *  Lau- 
rcnce  evidently  did  not  understand  the  statufn  qutTstloms  in  the 
controversy  between  Cah'inists  and  Arminians.  lie  had  no  clear 
and  definite  conception  of  what  Calvinism  is,  and  of  what  Armi- 
nianism  is,  as  op]>(>sed  to  it.  Ijaurence  ascribes  a  certain  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  predestination  to  the  schoolmen  and  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  then  he  alleges  that  the  Lutherans,  with 
whdse  tliooloo;tc"al  views  he  identifies  those  of  the  Church  of  Eug- 
land,  *'  differed  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  several  importint 
particulars ;"  nay,  that  *'  they  were  entirely  at  variance  with  her 
upon  the  very  foundation  of  the  system.'* f  Tlie  doctrine  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is  simply  Anninianism,  in  the 
fonn  of  an  alleged  election  of  individaab  to  salvation,  founded 
on  a  foresight  of  their  faith,  holiness,  and  pei'severance ;  and  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran.s  and  Anglicans,  alleged  to  differ  from  this, 
*'  upon  the  very  foundation  of  the  system,"  just  consists  of  the  very 
same  Arniiuianism,  that  is,  of  tlie  same  denial  of  the  fundamental 
prineipleof  Cal\-ini.sm,  put  in  tlie  fomi  or  based  ujion  the  ground 
of  an  assertion,  that  election  is  merely  a  choice  of  men  in  the  maas, 
or  taken  collectively,  to  the  enjo>micnt  of  outward  privileges,  which 
they  may  improve  or  not  as  they  choose.  Laurence^s  argumeut 
is,  that  since  there  existed  this  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Churcli  of  Rome  and  the  Tjutheran  and  iVnghcan  Refonnen*,  it 
is  probabk*  that  the  latter  did  not  deiriate  fuitherfrom  the  Romish 
doctrine  than  this  difference  imlicates.  There  is  a  deplorable 
amount  of  ignorance  and  confusion  in  all  this,  and  though  it  has 
not  much  connection  with  the  argiunent  ujion  the  subject  imme- 
diately under  consideration,  it  maybe  proper  to  give  some  explana- 
tions concerning  it,  esjx'cially  as  we  find  some  acklitional  blundering 
on  the  same  subject,  and  in  a  tlifferent  direction,  among  some  of 
those  w^ho  have  taken  part  in  this  controversy  on  the  same  side 
with  Lauix?nc€, 

Dr  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  in  his  Letters  to  Dr  Kippit 
published  in  1773,  in  adverting  to  the  alleged  Calvimsm  of 
Chui-ch  i>f  Englan<l,  ventured  tipiin  tlie  assertion,  that,  "  at 
time  just  preceding  the  Refonnation,  the  Church  of  Rome^  m 
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res]r)fct  to  predestination,  gi'acc,  free  Avill,  and  perseverance,  was 
tniJv  CaJvinisticaJ.*'  This  idea  tickled  the  Anfflicun  Aniiinlans 
greiidy.  They  chuckled  over  it  as  a  pnjof  that  the  Church  of 
JSnglaud  must  be  anti-Calvinistic ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
nniaii  have  felt  somewhat  doubtful  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
flttkeflient  as  to  the  niatti-r  of  fact.  Dr  Winchester,  whose  Difi- 
s*!TUUion  on  the  seventeenth  Article  was  published  verj'  soon  after, 
adopted  it  as  true,  anrl  founrled  an  ar^unent  upon  it,*  and  be  was 
followed  in  this  both  by  Bishop  Ttnnline,  in  his  Eh^meuts  of 
Cliristian  Theology,t  and  by  ^\jTlideacon  Daubeny,  in  his  Vin- 
didn^t  Lraurence  knew  too  much  of  the  subject  to  swallow 
tlm :  and,  besides,  his  arp^ument  led  iiim  to  take  the  op}]tosite 
tark^  to  found  much  upon  the  opjwsite  position,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  tborouglily  Arminian.  The  argument  of  Tucker 
and  bis  followers  was  this,  the  Chmx-h  (^f  Rome  was  CaK  ini.Htic, 
and  therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  probably  Ai-miniau.  The 
arj^ment  of  Laurence  was»  the  Church  of  Rome  was  grossly 
Anninian,  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
Choreh  of  England,  in  reforaung  herself,  would  not  go  so  far 
away  as  to  embrace  Calvinism,  but  would  be  contented  wath 
adopting  a  les^  gross  and  more  refined  Armiuianism.  The  com- 
BICKD  conclusion  is  false,  the  argianent  in  both  cases  is  weak  and 
mitenable,  and  the  main  fact  asserted  is,  in  Ijoth  causes,  altogether 
inoainite*  Before  the  Refonnation,  the  Chm-cb  of  Rome  could 
be  fiaid  to  be  either  Cahnnistic  or  Anninian,  that  is,  she  had 
formally  and  officially  committed  hei-self  to  either  side  in  tliis 
graat  controversy.  She  had  always  professed  great  respect  for 
ihi*  opinions  of  Augustine,  and  for  the  decisions  of  the  African 
Synods  and  the  Council  of  Orange  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  ; 
add  i^he  had  never,  as  a  church,  fonnally  nnd  officially  given  any 
trinaJ  decision  inconsistent  with  that  prcifession.  Thus  far  she 
tit  be  said  to  be  Calvinistic.  But  on  the  other  band,  it  is  cer- 
lluit  doctrines  of  a  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  cast  had 
long  sanctioned  by  a  very  large  portion  of  her  most  iufluen- 
authorities,  and  especially  by  many  of  the  schoolmen ;  so 
^katy  before  the  Rcfonnation,  Pclagianism  might  be  said  to  per- 
nadc  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ordinarv^  teaching  of  the  church, 
rh  it  had  never  been  foi*mally  sanctioned  as  authoritative  and 
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binding.  In  these  circiimstanceSy  the  Church  of  Eome  could  not 
wth  propriety  be  said  to  be  either  Augustiniun  or  Pelagian^ 
althuugh,  in  somewhat  different  senses  and  aspects,  both  designa- 
tions might  be  applied  to  her.  The  Reformers,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  were  led,  ahnost  to  a  man,  by  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  works  of  Augustine,  and,  as  we  believe, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  repudiate  the  Pela- 
gianism  or  Armiuiamsm  which  prevailed  all  around  them  in  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  church,  and  to  fjdl  back  upon  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Bishoj)  of  Hippo.  But, 
ns  the  church  officially  was  not  at  the  time  committed  to  oppose 
Augustiiiian,  or  to  support  Pelagian,  views,  the  topics  involved  in 
that  conti'ovensy  did  not  fonn  any  proper  part  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Refonners  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  were  not  subjected  to  a  full,  searching,  and  exhaustive 
discussion,  ilntil  they  came  to  form  the  subject  of  disputes  among 
Protestimtii  themselves,  in  contenthng  first  w4th  the  Lutherans, 
when  they  had  thix>wn  off  the  Calvinism  of  their  master,  and 
afterwards  with  the  iVrminians. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
not  formally  discussed  and  decided  on  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  was,  however,  incidentally  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  fi'ee  will  and  justi- 
fication; and  the  account  which  Father  Paul  hiis  given  of  the 
debate  that  took  place,  decitlcdly  confinns  the  impression,  wdiich 
the  whole  history  of  all  the  discussions  that  ever  have  taken  place 
upon  these  matters  is  fitted  to  produce,^  viz.,  that  there  is  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Augustinian  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  Pelagian  or  Arminian,  sy 
of  theology, — that  the  true  status  gtUBStionis  in  the  controversy 
tween  these  parties  can  be  easily  and  exactly  ascertained, — that  it 
can,  without  difficulty,  be  brought  to  a  j:K)int  where  men  may 
should  say  either  Aye  or  No,  and,  according  as  they  say  the 
or  the  other,  may  be  held  to  be,  and  may  be  warrantably  calh 
Calvlnists  or  Arminians.*     But,  though  the  doctrine  of  pi 


*  It  U  not  difficult  to  show,  that  it 
IB  one  and  the  eame  great  controvcrgy 
in  ita  main  substance  and  leading  fen- 
tiiraif  which  hag  been  cauried  on,  in 
eyerj  age,  by  the  AuguatinlanB,  Ilio- 


miftfi,  Dominicans,   Jansenista^ 
CalrimstB  on  the  one  eiUe^  and 
Fdiigiiins,  Scotisia,  Franciacana,  J 
iuitfi,  and  Arminianfi,  on  the  other. 
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nation  was  discussed  In  tiic  Council  of  Trent^  and  discussed  on 
the  same  grounds  on  which  it  always  has  been  and  must  be  dis- 
cussed, between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  who  understand  what 
thaj  are  about,  no  decision  was  pronounced  upon  the  subject  in 
any  of  the  leading  aspects  of  tlie  question,  and  the  members  of  the 
diQFch  were  left  quite  free,  as  the  Jansenists  always  conteudefl,  to 
itain,  if  they  chose,  the  whole  theological  system  of  Augustine. 
Church  of  Rome  has  since^  indeed,  become  more  deeply 
tainted  with  Pelagianism  by  the  doctinnal  decisions  pronounced 
in  the  cases  of  Bj^ob^  Jansenius  and  Quesnel.  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  even  now  any  decision  of  that  church,  wliich 
stands  in  the  way  of  her  members  maintaining  the  whole  sub- 
stfmce  of  the  Cah-inistic  doctrine  of  prede.stluation. 

^\TiUe  it  is  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers 
adopted  in  substance  the  theological  system  of  Augustine,  and 
wliiJe  it  h  certain  that  the  system  of  Augustine  was  in  it^  funda- 
mental characteristic  features,  just  the  system  of  Calvin, — the 
differeoces  between  the  views  of  Augustine  and  Calvin  being 
grearJy  less  in  jxiint  of  intrinsic  mipoitance  than  the  differences 
L  Iwtween  Augustine's  \news  and^  amj  form  whatever  of  anti^CaU 
^fiMUfm, — ^it  is  not  disputed  that  there  were  considerable  differences 
^^^oog  individuals  and  sections  of  the  Kefomiers,  in  the  way  and 
^^^■mer  in  which  their  theological  views  were  developed  and 
^^|^ed«  Constitutional  capacities  and  tendencies,  intellectual 
tod  moral,  peculiar  habits  of  thouglit  and  feeliug,  specialities 
QOCurriDg  in  the  course  of  their  stuilies  and  occupations^ — all  these 
Tariously  modified,  no  doubt,  operated  in  different  %v!iys,  and  to  a 
ooosiderable  extent,  in  influencing  their  mode  of  conceiving,  repre- 
aentoigy  and  applying  doctiines  which  wx-re  in  substance  the  same. 
And  these  causes  of  diversity  amid  miity  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  fairly  estimated  and  allowed  for,  not  in  judging  of 
tath,  but  in  judgmg  of  the  men,  and  in  exliibiting  towiuds  them 
doe  forl:>eanince  and  fairness. 

The  men  among  the  Reformers  who  exhibited  the  highest 
meotid  powers,  and  exerted  the  largest  amount  of  influence  as 
nidmdaals  b  tlieir  different  spheres,  viz.,  Luther,  Zwingle,  CalA-in, 
UkI  Kniix,  were  all  unequivocal,  decided,  outspoken  CaKinists, 
aad  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  out,  defend,  and  apply  tlieir  principles. 
Melancthon  went  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  the  cause  of 
lib  deviations,  both  from  sound  doctrine  and  sound  practice  on 
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public  questions,  is  plainly  to  be  traced  to  weaknesses  and  inflr- 
niitii's,  palpably  discernible  both  in  bis  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution. Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  Lntlier  ever  abandoned  ori 
retraeted  bis  Calvinism,  but  there  ai'c  indications  that,  in  the  latter 
pai't  of  Ids  life,  be  became,  probably  tlirongh  Melancthon's  in* 
fluence,  less  anxious  to  give  it  prominence,  and  moi'e  concerned 
abtjut  guarding  agsdnst  the  abuse  of  it,  Ko  other  leading  man 
among  the  Refomiers  went  so  fai*  astray  in  doctinnal  matters  as 


Melaucthon. 


Biillincrer  was 


a  Calvinist,  though  a  very  cautious 


and  mo<lerate  one,  sbriukiug  from  some  of  the  more  precise  and 
stringent  st<ttements  of  Calvin  on  particular  points.  He  became 
more  decided  and  outspoken  hi  maintjitning  Calvinistic  principles 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  as  some  indications  appeared  of  differ- 
ences among  Protestants  themselves,  of  de^dations  tending  in  an 
anti-Calvinistic  direction.  We  believe  that  Bullinger  had  more 
influence  with  the  English  Reformers,  and  upon  the  Reformation 
they  effected,  than  either  Mehincthon  on  the  one  side,  or  Calvin 
on  the  other ;  and  whether  it  was  becaiise  of  influence  exerted  by 
him  or  not,  the  actual  tlieological  news  adopted  l\v  Cranmer  and 
embodied  in  the  articles,  more  nearly  resembled,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  opinions  of  Bullinger  than  those  of  any  other  eminent  man  of 
the  iwriod. 

It  is  tpiite  true  that  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  who  mainly 
determined  the  character  of  the  English  Refomiation,  were  a  good 
deal  Melaiicthortian  in  their  general  character,  tendencies,  and 
pathies.  Crimmcr  resembled  Melauctlion  both  in  his  exeellen< 
and  Ids  defects,  and  would,  we  fear,  in  similar  circumstances,  hai 
gone  iLs  far  in  sacrificing  priuciple  and  in  compnjmising  truth, 
Melanctbou  was  ready  to  have  done  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
l^i'MK  Indeed,  it  is,  and  will  always  remain,  something  of  a 
mystery,  how  Cranmer  contrived  to  thi*ead  his  way  through  Uie 
rocks  and  quicksands  of  Henry's  reign,  wthout  sacrificing  his  ia-? 
tegrity.  The  English  Rcfonners  were,  u|>on  the  whole,  cautioi 
and  timid  men,  who  leaned  deciflediy  to  the  side  of  ]>oace,  quid 
ness,  compromise,  and  who  were  trained  by  their  peculhir,  and 
mfiny  respects  unfavourable,  cuTumstances,  to  the  habit  of  avou 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  offence.  There  was  a  dt*cided 
of  men  among  them  who  were  possessed  of  a  bigli  and  conmuuidiiij^ 
order  of  intellect,  or  of  the  capacity  of  bold,  vigorous,  and  indc- 
pendent  thinking.    There  was  not  one  man  among  them  qnaMed 
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by  a  combinatioii  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  to  stamp  his 
linage,  as  an  individual,  upon  his  age  or  countiy.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  who  ha*  taken  a  higli  place  or  exerted  a  lasting  influence 
us  a  theologian,  in  the  exposition  and  diseussion  of  important  doc- 
nal  questions.  There  was  no  native  Englishman  of  the  period 
in  point  of  ahiHty  and  learning,  as  a  theologian,  to  either  of 
the  two  men,  Martin  Bueer  and  Peter  Martyr,  whom  Cranraer 
succeeded  in  getting  over  from  the  continent, — whom  he  placed  in 
the  most  influential  situations,  the  di\inity  chairs  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford, — with  whom,  during  almost  the  whole  reign  of  Edward, 
he  wsLS  intimately  associated,— who  must  have  exerted  a  gi'eat  in- 
fluence over  his  mind, — and  who  were  decided  CaKinists.  There 
is  not  one  of  those  who  acquh'ed  distinction  in  the  church  before 
the  accession  of  Ehzabeth  \^ho  can  be  regarded  as  a  first-class 
theologian.  Bishop  Jewel  is  the  ^vst  Anglican  churchman  to 
ivbom  we  would  be  disposed  to  concede  that  title,  and  he,  as  was 
said  by  Froude,  one  of  the  founders  of  Pusepsm,  Avrote  "  veiy 
much  like  an  irreverent  dissenter."  Latimer  and  Hooper  were 
excellent  and  most  valuable  men,  great  preachers,  and  eminently 
tical  and  useful,  but  they  had  neither  capacity  nor  taste 
the  higher  departments  of  theological  specuhition.  Bishop 
Bidlej  had  probably  more  influence  with  Cranmer,  and  was  per- 
bapfl  an  abler  man,  than  either  of  them,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of 
m  high  order  of  intellect,  and  it  was  probably  to  this  and  to  the 
want  of  any  great  familiarity  with  theolo*pcal  discussions,  and  not 
merely  to  a  feeUng  of  reverential  modesty,  that  w^e  owe  his  well- 
known  statement  about  predestination  imd  cognate  topics — "In 
tinese  nantters  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  diire  not  speak  fuither,  yea, 
almost  none  otherwise,  tlian  the  xqtj  text  doth,  as  it  werc,  lead 
fiiC  by  the  hand/*  There  is  an  element  of  tinith  and  beauty  in 
tim  sentiment*  But  it  is  thoroughly  one-sided,  it  is  wholly  un- 
i^tablc  to  what  has  long  been  the  actual  comMtion  of  the  chnrch, 
and  in  its  practical  application,  it  is  chiefly  to  favour  the  supporters 
nrjr,  those  who  find  their  advantage  in  confusion  and  obscurity. 
v*j*  notion  somids  well,  and  is  apt  to  make  an  impression  at 
upon  tlie  minds  of  men  who  have  not  examined  the  subject 
I  or  studied  its  history.  It  might  have  been  practicable  and  safe  to 
r  "  *  —  -T  it,  if  errors  and  heresies  had  never  arisen  to  disturb  the 
I  .1  purity  of  the  chm'ch.     The  great  controversies  of  the 

■     fottrth  and  fifth  centuries  against  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  put 
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an  end  to  the  condition  of  things  in  which  it  might  have  lJeen^ 
possible  to  act  upon  Ridle/s  notion.  This  condition  of  things  caai 
never  return,  and  it  is  now  the  church's  imperative  dntj  to  seek^j 
by  turning  Scripture  to  the  fullest  possible  accountj  by  bringing  ^ 
out  and  combining  all  t!iat  it  t<?aches,  explicitly  or  by  good  andi 
necessary  consequence,  to  unfold  plainly  and  distinctly  the  whole] 
scheme  of  divine  truth,  and  to  refute  and  expose  the  errors  and 
heresies  which  may  still  be  stri\ing  to  gain  an  ascendency. 

The  character  and  tendencies  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  dcter-j 
mined,  to  a  large  extent,  the  general  t^-pe  of  the  Eoglish  Refomia* 
tion.  It  was  in  the  main  cautious,  timid,  compromising.  This 
applies  to  some  extent  even  to  its  theology,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  made  the  theology  Arminian,  or  even  neutral^ 
hut  only  so  far  as  to  have  made  it  moderate  Calvinism,  The 
proof  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  pre^ 
paring  the  English  ailicles  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  in  estjib- 
lishing  them  again  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "ivere  in  their  own 
personal  convictions  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  though  averse  to  aQ 
extreme  views,  and  to  all  strong  and  incautious  statements,  and 
anxious  to  guard  against  tlie  practical  abuse  of  their  doctrines,  is, 
we  are  persuaded,  perfectly  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  As  a  J 
whole,  it  cannot  be  touched  ;  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  this 
position  is  gaining  in  strength,  and  has  gained  in  our  own  day,  by 
the  progress  of  research  and  investigation.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
pretend  either  to  adduce  the  evidence,  or  to  answer  what  has  been 
brought  fonvar«l  on  the  other  side.  Those  who  wish  to  see  this 
evidence  fully  axlduced  and  cleared  from  objection,  will  find  all 
this  in  the  books  already  mentioned,  by  Prj-nne,  Hickman,  Top- 
lady,  Overton,  and  G-oode ;  and  if  they  are  capabk'  of  e.stiaiating 
evidence,  and  possessed  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  impartiality 
and  candour,  they  will  not  be  moved  by  anything  that  has  l>een 
produced  upon  the  other  side  by  Heylin,  Winchester,  Daubony, 
Tomline,  and  Laurence- 

The  Calvinism,  however,  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  tho^ 
Church  of  England,  does  not  at  once  and  ipso  facto  settle  the 
Calnnism  of  the  articles  and  the  hturg)'.  It  proves,  indeed,  that 
thci'e  is  nothing  anti-Calvinistic  in  the  formularies  of  the  church, 
and  that  no  Calviuist  need  have  any  hesitation  about  approving < 
of  them,  unless  they  could  be  shown  to  be  palpably  self-contradie^j 
toiy.    But  still  it  is  posaiblcj  that,  though  Cahinists  themsdvei^ 
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thev  may  haTe  abstained  from  making  an  explicit  profession  of 
CaJA-mbm  a  tenn  of  comniuniot!.  Thcv  may  have  intruded  to 
leave  an  open  door  botli  for  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  with 
til  is  view  may  have  prepared  their  public  symbols  in  such  indefi- 
nito  and  ambiguous  tenns  m  would  exclude  neither,  because  they 
mi^hl  be  assented  to  by  both.  This  is  about  as  much  as  the  moi'e 
!t&ble  Arminians  venture  to  assert,  and  it  is  all  to  wliich 
Xftn  manage  to  give  anything  like  plausibility.  We  ai"e  not 
led  to  prove  that  Arminians  cannot  honestly  subscribe  the 
futicles.  Tliis  is  a  question  not  so  much  for  strangers,  as  for 
themselves  and  for  their  follow-ehurchmeu.  But  the  gi'ound 
taken  by  such  men  as  Daubeny,  Tomline,  and  Laiu-cuce,  that  the 
tides  apB  inconsistent  witli  Calvinism,  and  must  cxchide  all 
rt  Calvinists,  we  cannot  but  protest  against  as  an  outi*rige 
historic  truth.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
any  one  but  a  Calvinist  could  comfortably  subscribe  the  1 7th  ar- 
dcde.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  press  this.  We  admit  that  it  is  very 
cautiously  and  temperately  expressed,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
exisy  if  its  compilers  had  so  intended,  to  have  made  it  more  strin- 
gently, explicitly,  and  undeniably,  Calvinistic.  What  we  maintain 
IK,  that  its  most  natural  and  ob^-ious  meaning  is  Calvinistic,^ — that 
there  is  bo  evidence,  internal  or  cxtemal,  fitted  to  lead  us  to 
dimVt,  tliftt  it  teaches,  and  was  intended  to  teach,  Calvinism, — and 
tittt  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show  that  it  is 
pfjsitiTely  anti-Calvinistic,  have  been  mere  exhibitions  of  incom- 
petency or  of  something  worse. 

We  can  only  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  17th  article. 
The  mo«t  important  parts  of  the  article,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  are  as  follow : — 

*^*  Predestmation  to  life  u  the  everlastiDg  purpose  of  GoJ,  whereby,  hefoie 
tlie  fouiulaliouB  of  the  world  were  kid,  He  hath  constautly  decreed  by  Hia 
floam^  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  froiu  curse  and  ckumation  tliose  whom  He 
liOb  cboMii  in  Christ  out  of  maukiml,  and  to  briog  them  by  Chriet  to  ever- 
lilting  MlvRtioii,  as  TeaieU  ma^lc  to  honour.  Wherefore^  they  which  be  en- 
doMl  with  so  eauselknt  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called  according  to  God's  ptirpofte 
Vj  Hi*  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they  through  grace  obey  tlie  calling : 
thft  be  jurtilied  freely :  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption  :  they  be 
nado  Ulco  the  image  of  His  ouly-begotten  8on  Jcsua  Christ :  they  walk  reli- 
gkunlj  in  good  work»,  and  at  length ,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlast- 
iagfeiicHy. 

**  Wvaiheaaore^  we  must  receive  God'a  promiaea  in  such  wise,  as  they  bo 
TOL,  1.  13 
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geDerally  set  forth  to  its  in  holy  Scripture,  and  in  our  doings  that  will  of  God 
ia  to  be  followe<i  which  we  have  exprt^ly  declarod  uato  us  in  the  word  of 
God." 

Now  the  first  reflection  that  occurs  on  reading  this  is,  that 
there  is  not  one  word  or  phrase  in  it  to  which  any  Calviinst  can 
ohject,  or  ever  has  objected.  Every  CaKinist  sees  in  it  a  plain 
and  exfdicit  statement  of  his  fiinih^mental  principk^,  that  God  hath 
from  eternity  chosen  some  men  in  Christ,  and  resolved  to  dehver 
and  save  theniy  and  tJiat,  in  consequence  of  this  election,  these 
men,  so  chosen,  are  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ,  are  justified  and 
regenerated,  are  enahleil  to  lead  holy  lives,  and  are  preserved  unto 
salvation.  This  is  plainly  what  the  article  states^  and  this  is  just 
a  simple  nnequivoca!  declariition  of  the  fundamental,  the  only 
fundamental,  jiriuciple  of  Calvinism,  Calvinists  could  easily  in- 
troduce certain  expressions,  suggested  bi/  later  controversies  and  the 
sophis^nu  and  evasions  to  which  the^  gave  rise^  which  would  make 
the  article  more  undeniably  and  exclusively  Cahinistic ;  hut  no 
one  has  ever  felt  the  slightest  difficulty  about  the  statements,  as 
jilainly  and  obviously,  without  conmient  or  explanation,  teaching 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election. 

It  has  been  strongly  alleged  by  Anninians,  that  the  caution  or 
caveat  contained  in  the  last  sentence  is  inconsistent  ^ith  Calvin- 
istic opinions,  and  wa.s  intended  to  exclude  them.  But  this  is  a 
sheer  misrepresentation.  No  Calvinist  has  ever  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  about  approving  of  this  caveat,  because  it  is  quito  notfiri- 
ous,  tliat  this  m<Mle  of  speiddng  is  universal  among  Calvinistic 
divines  in  unfolding  the  practical  application  of  their  dofi-trine, 
— that  tlie  second  part  of  the  statement  is  given  in  the  very  words 
of  Calvin  himself, — and  that  the  first  part  of  it,  too,  is  found  in 
substance,  though  not  verbatim^  in  his  iiTitings,  No  Cal\*inist  can 
have  any  difiiculty  in  showing  the  perfect  consistency  of  thi» 
caveat  with  his  (h>ctrine  concerning  predestination.  But  no 
Arminian  can  give  any  intelligible  reason  why  such  a  cavfNit 
should  have  been  introducedj  except  in  connection  with  a  r^  *  :: 
statement  of  Calvinistic  predestination*  It  is  only  the  Cii 
and  not  the  Arminian,  doctrine  that  suggests  or  requires  such 
guards  or  caveats ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  tbat  such  a  state- 
ment coidd  ever  have  occurred  to  the  compilers  of  the  articlt!8  aa 
proper  and  necessary,  imless  they  had  been  distinctly  avvar«%  that 
they  had  just  laid  do\Mi  a  statement  which  at  least  included  the 
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Calvinistic  doctrine.  Cithimsts  have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
strong  crtDfimiation  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  so 
plainly  intimates,  that  he  expected  that  ahuost  as  a  matter  of 
conrse,  men  would  adduce  agsiinst  liis  doctrine  the  same  objections 
nrhich  have,  in  every  age,  been  adduced  againt^t  Calvinism,  but 
rhich  uubody  would  ever  think  of  adiluciiig  against  ^Irminianism. 
Ujjou  the  same  principle,  the  caveat  introduced  into  the  end  of 
the  17th  aiticle,  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  C:d\nnistic  doctrine  \vas 
at  least  inchidcd  in  the  preceding  statomenti*.  The  common 
sUc^tiou,  that  this  caveat  excludes  Ctdvinism,  is  pm'cly  ridiculous* 
TMiile  Calvim*sts  find  nothing  in  the  17th  article  but  what  is 
in  full  accordance  with  their  ordinarv  train  of  tliiukini:?,  and  with 
the  usual  language  of  thcii*  most  eminent  \\Titers,  Arminians  ure 
f»bligetl  to  distort  and  pervert  it.  Bishop  TomlLue,  in  his  Elements 
of  Christian  Theologj',  does  it  in  tliis  way.* 

Thoae  wliom  He  hath  choeea  in  Chriut  out  of  mankind,  are  that  pari  of 

ind  to  whom  God  decreed  to  nmke  known  the  gospel ;  and  it  is  to  be 

red,  that  thia  expreBsion  does  not  distiiigui^li  one  get  of  Christiana  from 

but  Christiana  in  general  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and,  coitse- 

fjf,  *  to  bring  them  by  Chnst  to  everlasting  salvation,*  doea  not  mean 

■ctOBlljr  saving  themf  but  granting  them  the  meauB  of  Balration  through 

This  surelv<»ught  to  repel  and  disgust  honest  men,  and  jet  it 
V  in  substance  the  interpretation  wliich  must  be  put  upon  the 
article^  as  well  as  upon  the  statements  of  Seripture,  by  the  Armi- 
niauts.  Sometimes  the  idea  is  put  in  a  more  gross  and  offensive 
farniy  fts  when  Dean  Kijiling,  in  discussing  this  subjeet*  lays  it 
dofWB  OS  the  doctrine  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  **  every  person  is  an  elect,  whom  some  duly  authorised 
minister  of  the  gospel  has  baptized  in  the  C.*hi*iiitiiin  faith  ;"t  ^md 
MOHittniea  it  is  glossed  over  with  more  skill  aud  plausibility,  as  by 
Arehbishop  Laurence  in  his  **  Bampton  Lcctiu*es,*'  But  the  leaf  ling 
uim  is  the  same,  "  chosen  in  Christ  *'  means,  chosen  as  Christians, 
L#«,  clio^en  to  enjoy  the  outward  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  as 
T  ''"■  '*  fia\in2  decreed  to  deliver  them  from  curse  and  damna- 
to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  eternal  salvation^  this  just 
I  i*(tliat  God  decreed  to  give  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the 
outward  means  of  grace,   the   final   result  being  left  entirely 


•  Vol  ii*  p.  301. 
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dependent   upon   themselves,   upon  their  improvement  of 
pri\'ileges. 

Laurencse  dwelk  at  considerable  length  upon  the  Gxpressioe 
"  chosen  in  Christ^^  and  labours  to  show  that  this  was  intended 
to  support  Arminianisiiij  tmd  to  exclude  Calvinism,  idleging  tJiat 
the  expression  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that 
**  God  predestinated  His  elect  in  Christ,  or  the  Christian  Chu 
to  salvation,"— that  the  onl^y  election  is^  "the  election  of  a  coUecti 
mass  on  account  of  Christ," — and  that  He  "  predestinates  to 
adoption  of  cliildren,  those  who  duly  receive  and  apply  the  means 
€f  salvation  which  lie  has  thus  gratuitously  provided  for  them,"  • 
The  argument  founded  upon  the  expression  " chosen  in  Christy* 
the  only  thing  in  the  leading  section  of  the  article  alleged  to  ha 
the  appearance  of  being  anti-CalvinisdCj  can  be  eaailjr 
posed  of. 

1st.  In  the  clause  "whom  He  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out 
manJdnd,"  the  words  **  in  Christ "  alleged  to  teach  the  Armini 
notion  of  the  election  of  the  visible  church  to  the  outward  means 
of  grace  as  being  the  only  election,  were  added  on  the  revision  of 
the  articles  in  EUzabeth^s  reign,  in  1562,  having  formed  no  part  of 
the  article  as  it  was  prepared  in  Edward's  reign.  But  the  insertion 
of  these  words  could  not  have  been  intended  to  ser^e  an  iVnuinian 
purpose,  for  it  is  notorious,  and  is  generally  conceded  by  our 
opponents,  that  most  of  those  who  had  tlio  management  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  decided  CaJvimsts, 
even  when  this  is  not  conceded  in  regai'd  to  Cranmer  and  hb 
associates,  Tliis  concession  indeed  could  not  decently  be  reftised, 
when  it  is  notorious  that,  in  1562,  immediately  after  the  ait' 
as  they  now  stand  had  been  passed  in  convocation,  Bishop  ti 
wrote  to  Peter  Martyr,  then  at  Zurich,  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  wo  have  pared  every  thing  away  to 
the  very  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine  by  a  nail's 
breadth."t 

2d.  The  phrase  **'  chosen  m  Christ,'*  is  a  scriptural  exprcssi 


•  P.  161,  16»-a  Goode  has  dis- 
tinctly charged  Laurence  with  assert- 
ing  that  *''  the  doctrine  of  our  church 
is,  that  the  elect  people  uf  God  are  all 
the  baptized,"  and  with  uiakiDg  the 
**  monatrcnu  statement,  that  all  in  the 
visible  chorch  are  to  be  coofiidered  aa 


the  elect "  (p.  54, 90)  ;  and  this 
is   undoubtedly    true,    in  auT 
though   I^urence    has   not 
brought  out  his  notion  c^uito 
and  explicitly,  . 

t  Zxtrich  LciUrsy  Ut  aerifift,  p.  59.^ 
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and  as  the  Calvinists  of  course  thmk  that  they  can  interpret  it  in 
entire  accordance  with  their  tlieologrcal  views,  it  is  just  as  iin- 
Pk-ammtable  to  infer  Arniiiiiardsm,  as  it  would  be  to  infer  Cal- 
vinism, from  the  mere  adoption  of  it. 

3d.  The  ex])reiision  is  used  in  the  whole  series  of  nndeniuhly 
Cdvinistic  confessionSj  both  in  those  prepni'ed  before  and  after 
Anninian  controversy — in  the  Scottish  Confesi^iou  of  1560,  as 
"Well  as  in  the  Westminster  one,  in  the  French,  Belgic,  and  Ilel- 
Tetic,  and  in  the  canons  of  the  s\Tiod  of  Durt. 

AH  these  tilings  are  quite  notorious,  and  they  nre  perfectly 
conclusive  against  Lauivnce's  argument ;  but  the  Anglican  anti- 
Calvluisti  s*iein  to  be  ignorant  eoougli  of  theologj^,  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  oracle,  and  to  believe  such  statements  as  the-'ie  because 
he  makes  them.     The  truth  is,  that  the  first  attempt  to  employ  this 
eicpresaiaQ  in  a  controversial  way  for  Arn)iinan  pm-poses,  was 
made  by  the  Lutherans,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centnrr,  they  were  shuffling  out  of  the  Calvinism  of  their  master. 
Titer  mshed  stiU  to  maintain,  if  they  could,  that  election  was  gra- 
tuitous^— a  p>sition  which  even  MelancthfHi  held  to  the  last, — and 
tllat  it  was  not  to  be  traced  to  anything  in  men  themselves.     These 
]«jisitiou.s  of  course  caimot  be  lieltl  intelligently  and  consistently 
by  any  but  Calvinists,     But  fii'st  the  Lutlierans,  and  aftenvards 
Arminius,  attempted  to  involve  this  whole  matter  in   obsciurity 
iuul  confusion,  by  representing  Christ  as  the  cause  and  foundation 
of  eWtion,  and  by  tiydng  to  ghow  that  this  implied,  that  men  were 
Hected    as   Christians,  or  because  of   their   relation   to  Christ. 
CalriniHtA  had  no  diificulty  in  &ho\riiig  the  sophistical  and  evasive 
i*iiarurter  of  this  attempt,  and  proving  that  under  a  profession  of 
lumuoring  Christ,  it  assigned  to  Ilim   a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
tilvatioQ  which  Scriptm*e  does  not  sanction  :  and  that  in  so  far  aa 
ntfti    are   concerned,   it    plainly   implied,  when   stripped  of  the 
rag^neefi  and  confusion  throwTi  aromid  it,  either,  that  election  is 
only  to  the   outward  privileges  of  the  church,  or  that,  if  it  be 
mpiiofied  to  refer  to  et-emal  life,  it  is  ba8e<l  upon  a  foresight  of 
mcn^  faith, — that  is,  that  it  is  not  gratuitous,  but  really  founded 
upon    something  in    men   themselves.      The  exposure   of  this 
Lvibiitui   and  Anninian   sophistiy  produced  some   interesting, 
thovigii  occasionally  rather  intricate,  discu!^sion,  on  to|)ics  which 
aeem  to  \m  utterly  unknown  among  the  Anglican  Arminians,  but 
wliicb  are  now  quite  indispensable  to  a  thorough  acquaintance 
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with  the  siiLjtct,  and  of  which  a  masterly  stomnar)''  is  given  in 
Turretine's  Theolog,  El4?iict.* 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  17th  article,  but  what  in  it« 
natural  and  obvious  incauing  is  most  fully  accordant  with  Cal- 
vinism, and  seoma  to  have  been  intended  to  teach  the  fundan^tentol 
principle  of  that  system  of  theology,  while  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  disprove  this,  and  to  bring  in  an  Amiiuian 
inteq>retation  of  it,  can  be  sIiomti  to  be  utterly  unsuceej>sfiil. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  CaUinism  of  the  article, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  known  sentiments 
of  its  compilers.  But  the  evidence  is  further  strengthened  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  section  on  predestination  in  the  later  editions  of 
"  MehuK-thous  Connii  on  places/*  All  who  deny  the  Calvinism  of 
the  article  maintahi  that  it  was  derived  from  Melancthon*s  writ- 
ings, and  was  mtended  to  embody  the  views  which  he  came  ulti- 
mately to  adopt.  But  we  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  one 
at  all  versant  in  these  matters,  to  compare  the  article  with  Mel- 
ancthon's  section  on  predestination,  without  seeing  a  marked  con- 
trast betwT*eu  th«m.  \Xe  cannot  give  quotations,  or  go  into  any 
detail  upon  tins  p^int ;  but  we  think  it  manifest,  that  the  17  th 
article  is  much  more  clearly  and  explicitly  Calvinistic,  or  rather, 
is  much  more  like,  and  comes  much  more  near  to,  Cahnni?m, 
than  auythiag  to  be  found  in  ilelancthon's  later  wTitings.  If  the 
compilers  of  the  articles  had  really  meant  to  leave  the  only  ques- 
tion of  fmulamentiil  importance  on  the  subject  of  prede&tinaticm 
midecided, — and  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  about  as  much  as  the  more 
respectable  defenders  of  Arminianism  usually  venture  to  allege, — 
they  liad  before  them,  in  the  section  upon  this  subjei't  in  the  later 
editions  of  *'  Melancthou  s  Comraonplaces,''  a  verj'  fair  attempt  at 
saying  nothing — that  is,  at  professing  to  explain  the  matter  without 
decidedly  and  explicitly  taking  either  side.  But  they  did  not  take 
this  com-se ;  for  the  17th  article  is,  to  say  the  ver^Meast,  not  nearly 
80  obscure  and  ambiguous  a^  the  exposition  of  Melancthon  ;  from 
which  the  inference  is  plain,  tliat  though  on  some  points  they  may 
have  followed  Melancthon,  they  here  put  themselves  under  the 
surer  and  steadier  guichmce  of  Calvin,  or,  at  least,  of  BuUinger. 

Arminians,  in  discussing  this  subject,  usually  try  to  taki*  ad- 
vantage of  tlio  concession,  which  wo  cannot  >\ithliold  from  tlitai, 


•  Loc.  iv.  Qu.  X. 
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tliat  the  foiuitlers  of  the  Church  of  En^fUud  were  moderate,  sa 
distiugmshed  from  extreme,  or  ultra-Cahdiiists,  aud  that  the  doc- 
trioe  of  tlie  ai'tiele  is  moderate  Calvinism,  They  4ire  dis|K)sed  to 
scout  the  idea  of  moderate  Calvinism  as  an  inconsistency  and 
JiUNlit^*, — to  insinuate  that  men  should  not  he  held  to  he  CuKinists 
all  unless  they  have  emhraced  all  the  points  of  the  system  In  its 
tDmt  detailed  and  developed  f  oiin, — and  to  allege  that  since  this  is 
not  true  of  the  Anglican  Keformers,  they  should  not  he  regarded 
aas  Cal^inists.  This  whole  notion  is  plainly  exaggerated  and  un- 
tenable, and  confounds  things  that  differ.  It  is  (|uite  warnmtable 
and  fair  to  press  men  with  the  consequences  or  results  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  profess,  in  order  to  show  them  that,  in  right  reason, 
tlitfy  ought  either  to  ahandon  their  principles,  or  else  embrace  the 
ulterior  >news  to  which  they  can  be  shown  legitimately  to  lead. 
But  it  la  onwarrantable  to  draw  inferences  as  to  ^vhat,  in  point  of 
fact,  moxiB  principles  are,  from  our  views  of  wliat  consistency 
would  seem  to  require  of  them.  Men  are  not  to  be  disbelieved 
when  they  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  their  convictions 
tliey  have  come  thus  far,  but  that  they  stop  here,  merely  because 
we  think  that  either  they  should  not  have  come  so  far,  or  that,  if 
they  flid,  they  should  have  advaiice^l  farther.  Tlie  8ul>ject  we  are 
present  considering  is  essentially  a  matter  of  fact— a  question 
to  what  views  certain  men  did  embrace  and  profess — ^and  it 
should  bo  detei-mined  by  the  ordiniuy  evidence  applicable  to  such 
a  matter  of  fact,  viz.,  the  statements  and  procedure  of  the  |)arties 
•Ives,  and  not  by  any  inferences  and  deductions  of  oiirs,  in 
soundness  of  which  they  do  not  acquiesce.  These  iVnghcan 
IS,  most  of  whom  have  given  abundant  evidence  that  they 
not  understimd  what  Calvinism  is,  presume  to  set  up  an  arbi- 
_tran-  standard  of  Calmiism ;  and  if  men  do  not  come  up  to  this 
they  infer,  not  merely  that  they  are  not  Calvinists,  but 
they  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  hold,  whatever  they  may  profess, 
way  of  the  leading  doctrines  usually  regarded  as  Calvinistic.  All 
lhi»  is  utterly  unwarrantable  and  extravagant,  and  it  is  the  more 
[•wken  we  have  to  deal,  as  in  this  case,  not  merely  witli  the  per- 
con%ictions  of  individuals,  but  with  the  public  formularies 
wliich  tJiey  prepared  for  the  chmvh.  The  same  qualities  and  in- 
flnenrcH  which  made  Cranmer  and  his  associates  only  motlerate 
Calviuist^  in  their  own  personal  convictions,  were  likely  to  operate 
sdil  more  powerfully  when  they  were  preparing  public  document* 
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for  the  clinrch,  to  wliich  otlicr  men  were  to  be  requu'ed  to  assent 
Here  it  is  quite  natural  t^f)  expect,  tliat  they  wouid  be  still  moi 
moderate  Cahduists  than  they  were  in  their  own  individual  eon- 
victioos,*  All  this  is  quite  nattiral  and  intelligible,  and  it  affords 
no  reasonable  fTround  for  douliting  that,  as  individuids,  they 
honestly  and  sincerely  held  all  the  Calvinism  which,  by  their 
statements  and  actions  they  have  professed,  or  that  they  real! 
meant  to  embodyj  in  the  f  omiularies  of  the  churchj  all  the  Calvinis 
which  is  there  indicated*  iloderate  Calvinism,  as  distinguish 
from  Calvinism  of  a  more  definite  and  detailed  description,  may 
be  an  indication  of  something  defective  in  men^smuutal  and  mural 
capacities  or  tendencies,  or,  it  may  be  traceable  to  some  qualities 
and  feelings,  good  and  creditable  In  the  main,  Imt  can-ied  out  to 
an  unwarrimtable  excess.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  men  should 
have  ascribed  to  them  inferences  and  deductions  from  their  prii 
ciples  which  they  rlo  not  tliemselves  perceive  or  admit,  or  shou 
have  any  doubt  thrown  njion  the  trustworthiness  of  their  profj 
sions  as  to  what  they  do  hold. 

For  oui'selves,  we  do  not  affect  the  designation  of  mocl< 
Calvinists.     We  believe  the  whole  Calvinbm  of  the   canons 
the  synod  of  Dort,  and  of  the  Confession  of  the  Westminst 
Assembly,  and  we  are  willing  to  attempt  to  ex|>ound  and  defeni 
when  calleil  upon,  the  Tvhole  doctrine  of  these  syrnbols,  to  sh< 
that  it  is  all  taught  or  indicated  in  Scripture.    We  have  been  oi 
confirmed  in  our  Cahinism  by  all  the  study  we  have  given  to  tl 
subject.     But  while  our  own  jK^i'sonal  convictions  of  the  trutli 


•  It  is  common  in  works  intended 
to  diqjrove  tlie  Calviiiihrn  of  the  17th 
jirticle,  to  give  iiunujrous  atiiJ  Icii^^th- 
«^ned  extracts  from  Cah'iii.  One- 
fourth  jmrt  of  tbo  whule  of  Winches- 
tcr'a  panvphlet  ajMin  tho  subject,  and 
oue^third  of  Kipling's,  ia  made  up  in 
this  way.  Thiji  has  a  great  apjitear- 
ance  of  faimeea,  but  it  w  really  a  con- 
troveTBial  artitice.  It  is  int4?ndcd  to 
deepen  tho  impression  of  the  discre- 
pancy Ijetwecn  f  'al\'in  and  the  article, 
though  there  is  no  fair  comparison 
between  a  brief,  giimmary  statenK-nt 
of  a  doctrine  intended  for  a  pubUc 
fommljuy.  and  the  minute  details, 
perliaps  incautious  and  exaggerated 
eatprettiooii,  that  are  to  be  expected 


in  elaborate  expositionB  and 
of  the doctiine,  orejiared by  an; 
dual,  and  intended  merely  for 
Ijerusal.    The  question  is  not,  whetlier 
the  compilcn*  of  the  article* 
all  respects  with  Calvin,  aa  an 
dual,  but  wliether  they  profe 
fundamental  principlea  of  the  syi 
of  theoloj^y  usually  calleii  after  . 
name.    The  only  fair  coroparisoB 
between  the  1 7  th  article  and  the  i 
mentft  on  pre<iesti nation  cont 
the  Cahinistic   conft^sions 
about  the  same  time ;  anrl  he 
taitily    there    is    no    incoi 
ecarcely  even    an    apparvDt 
pancy. 
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a  fuIiy-<leveloped  Calvinism  have  bocome  confinncd  by  continuod 
stndv,  wc  have,  at  the  same  Hrat?,  and  by  the  siime  process,  been 
taught  a  larger  measure  of  forbwirance  towanls  those  wlio  differ 
from  us  ou  some  of  the  que.stions  connected  with  these  pi\)found 
«ad  niysteriotis  subjects, — and  especially,  towards  those  who  do  not 
lee  tlieii*  way  to  go  so  far  as  we  think  wairautable,  in  expliiinintf 
and  defining  some  points,  and  who,  while,  it  may  be,  not  explicitly 
den>'iug  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  yet  rather  shrink  fi*om  the 
mtvre  detailed  and  definite  explanations  which  we  regard  as  true 
Slid  wamtntable^     The  more  we  have  studied  these  sulijects,  the 
more  have  we  become  con\'inced,  that  the  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Calvinism, — that  the  admission  or  denial  of  which  conati- 
Intes  the  real  line  of  demarcation  between  Calvinists  and  anti- 
Calviniats^  Is  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  more  limited 
i*on»e  of  the  word,  or  of  election,  as  descriptive  of  the  substance  of 
tile  teacliing  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  what  God  decreed  or 
imr|)OMd  from  eternity  to  do,  and  does  or  effects  in  time,  for  the 
salvation  of  those  who  are  saved  ;  and  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
y*l  by  others^  and  ought  to  ncknowlege  himself,  to  be  a  Calvinistj 
^iio  believes  that  God  from  etei-uity  chose  some  men,  certain  per- 
»iis  of  the  human  race,  absolutely  and  unconditiuDally  to  sal- 
vation through  Christ,  and  that  He  accompli&hes  this  purpose,  or 
cxpcat4*s  this  decree  in  time,  by  effecting  and  secuiing  the  salva- 
oou  of  these  men  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
<rf  grace.    Of  all  the  doctrines  usiudly  discussed  between  Calvinists 
md  Arminians,  and  commonly  held  by  Calvinists  to  be  taught  in 
Scripture,  tins  doctrine  of  election  is  at  once  the  most  imptjrtant 
itedf,  and  the  most  clearly  revealed  in  God's  word.     In  regju'd 
the  other  doctrines  of  tlie  C^alvlnistic  system  of  theolog}-,  a^ 
;  f<}ith  by  the  sjnotl  of  Dort  and  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
we  bcJicve,  Ist^  That  they  can  be  all  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
«ftdi)lished  by  scriptural  evidence  bearing  threetly  upon  each  par- 
ticular topic ;  and  '2d,  That  they  may  be  all  legitimately  and  con- 
dttively  deduced  in  the  way  of  consequence  or  inf ei-ence  from  the 
gfcmt  doctriuo  of  election.     It  is  men's  duty  to  ascertain  what  God 
hadi  revealed  upon  all  these  matters  in  His  wonl,  and  to  exercise 
rational  faculties  in  estimatii^g  and  developing  the  logical 
ins  of  these  doctrines  with  each  other.     And,  for  oiu*selves, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  full  legitimate  use  and  improvement  of 
llm  wocti  of  God  and  of  our  rational  faculties,  ought  to  lead  men 
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to  the  firm  belief  and  the  open  mamtenance  of  the  doctrines  ge- 
nerally held  hy  Calvinists,  with  regard  to  what  is  corainonly,  though 
improperly,  called  reprohationy  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atone- 
meet,  the  certain  and  insuperable  efHeaey  of  grace,  and  the  final 
perseverance  of  jdl  believers.  We  believe  that  when  men  deny, 
or  even  decline  or  refuse  to  profess,  the  doctrines  generally  held 
by  Cah  inists  upon  these  subjects,  they  are,  in  so  far,  to  be  held 
as  coming  short  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  privileges  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  God.  But  we 
are  disjMjsed  to  practise  more  of  indulgence  and  forbearance 
towju-ds  peq>lexities  and  confusions,  or  even  positive  errors,  on 
these  questions,  than  on  the  great  fundiimental  principle  of  elec- 
tion, partly  because  of  the  difference  among  them  in  respect  of 
intrinsic  importance,  tmd  partly  because  of  the  tlifference  in  the 
clearness  and  fulness  of  the  Scripture  evidences  by  which  they 
are  supported. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  abstract  specula- 
tions, but  with  the  construction  of  evidence  bearing  upon  a  matter 
of  fact,  viz.,  what  opinions  were  actually  held  by  certain  parties, 
Tlie  general  allegation  here  is,  that  the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  Calvinists  ;  and  one  reason  adduced  in  support 
of  it  l^y  that  while  there  may  bo  some  gi'ound  for  holding  tliat  ihey 
l>elievetl  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  they  did  not  believe 
in  certain  other  doctrines  which  have  been  usually  regarded  as 
necessary  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  s^'stem  of  theology.  And  our 
general  answer,  based  upon  the  gi'omids  already  inferred  to,  is, 
that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  draw  inferences  as  to  what  men's 
opinions  in  point  of  fact  m*e,  fwm  what  consistency  on  their  part, 
seems '  to  us  to  require  j  and  that  we  not  only  acknowledge,  but 
must  claim,  every  man  as  a  Calvinist  who  believes  in  the  Calvin- 
istic doctrine  of  election,  even  though,  from  disadvantages  and 
drawbacks  in  some  of  the  features  of  Ids  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution, or  of  his  position  and  opportunities,  he  may  be  involved  in 
perplexity  and  confusion,  or  even  positive  error,  in  regai-d  to  &ome 
of  the  other  doctrines  a-^ually  held  by  Calvinists.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  argument  in  general ;  and  when  we  examine 
the  special  groimds  by  which  the  general  position  is  comniotdy 
suppjrted,  wl*  find  tliat  they  ciui  be  shown  to  be  irrelevant^  inac- 
curate, and  inconclusive.  We  can  only  refer  to  them,  and  that 
only  in  their  purely  historical  aspects,  as  bearing  upon  the  matter 
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of  fact  which  wc  have  been  investigating.      Tlicy  are  chiefly 
these: — 

L  The  17th  article,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  Calvinistic,  because 
it  contains  nothing  whatever  about  reprobation,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  an  essential  pail  of  the  Cahnnistic  system.  Reprobation 
properly  means  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Seripttu'e  as  to  what 
God  purposed  from  eternity,  and  does  in  time,  in  regard  to  those 
i"Bien  who  ultunately  perish.     Now,  every  Calviuist  admits,  that 

icre  is  comparatively  little  indicated  in  Scripture  concerning  this 
awful  imd  mysterious  subject,  and  that  what  can  be  known  about 
it  must  be  partly  learned  in  tlie  way  of  inference  and  deduction, 
from  the  much  clearer  and  fuller  information  given  in  Scripture 
concerning  God*s  purposes  and  procedure  in  regard  to  those  who 
are  saved.  This  considemtion  show  s  the  unworthy  and  dishonour- 
able character  of  the  eflforts  usuaUy  made  by  Armiuians  to  thrust 
in  the  discussion  of  reprobation  before  that  of.  election,  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  is  both  much  more  important  in  itself,  and 

incli  more  fully  revealed  in  Scriptui'Cj  than  the  former*    But  this 

tnsiderution  also  sliowa  how  probable  it  is,  that  men  of  a  timid 
^and  cautious  temperament,  though  fimdy  believing  in  the  doctrine 
of  election,  might  not  hold  themselves  called  upon  to  say  anything 
about  reprobation,  especially  when  preparing  public  fonnulimes. 
Tins  idea  was  acted  ujK>n  at  that  j>eriod  hy  men  who  were  un- 
dcmhtedly  Calviiiists.  There  is  no  statement  of  reprobation  in 
tlie  Scottish  Confession  of  15(10,  or  in  the  Second  Helvetic  of 
15GG,  which  was  approved  of  by  almost  all  the  Rcfonned  churches, 
tliough  the  authors  of  these  docmnents  were  decidetl  Calvinists, 
and  the  dt)cuments  themselves  ai*e  undoubtedly  CalvLnistic,  This 
-topic  is  stated  very  brieHy  and  compentliously  even  in  the  French 

id  Belgic  Confessions ;  and  it  was  only  the  pen  erse,  oifensive, 
and  discreditable  conduct  of  the  Armiuians  at  the  s>Taod  of  Dort, 
in  tlinisting  this  topic  into  prominence  and  priority,  that  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  church  to  put  forth  a  somewhat  fuller  state- 
ment of  its  nature  and  position.  It  is  indeed  the  proceedings 
of  heretics  that  have  :dl  along,  and  in  every^  age,  jiroduced  and 
ncrejisitaled  the  more  full  and  detailed  explanations  and  definitions 
which  the  church  has  been  led  to  put  forth.  And  one  reason  wiiy 
heretics  have  such  a  bitter  hatred  of  these  explanations  and  defini- 
tions is,  because  they  feel  that  in  this  way  their  errors  are  exposed, 
and  grave  suspicions  ai'e  sometimes  excited  as  to  their  integrit}-. 
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But  Tve  liave  said  more  than  onoygli  to  show  t!mt  the  omission 
of  any  mention  of  reprobation  affords  no  presumption  against  the 
Calvinism  of  the  17th  article. 

IL  Another  favourite  allegation  of  the  jVmainians  ujjon  tliis 
subject  is,  that  the  articles  and  liturgy  cannot  be  Calvinistic, 
because  they  teach  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  tljifi 
entirely  precludes  Calvinism.  This  topic  is  thus  ]>ut  by  Water- 
land,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  often  quoted  or  referred  to  mnoe 
by  controversiahsts  on  the  same  side,  and  which  is  a  fair  enough 
specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  reasonings  prevalent  in  that  cttiss  of  writers  : — '*  In  the  year 
1618,  our  divines,  at  the  synotl  of  Dort,  had  commission  to  insist 
upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  one  doctrine,  pursued  in  its  just  con- 
sequences,  is  sufficient  to  overtlurow  the  whole  Calviniau  system 
of  tlie  five  points."  * 

Now,  the  assertion  that  the  English  divines,  at  the  syno<l  of  Dort, 
had  commission  to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemp- 
tion, is  not  tnie^  though  it  is  not  wliolly  destitute  of  a  colourable 
pretext.  Ko  such  commission  or  inati-uction  was  given  to  thenif 
or  was  acted  on  by  them,  though  some  of  them  wure  favourable 
to  that  doctrine.  And  Waterland,  we  Ixdieve*  could  have  pro- 
duceil,  if  called  upon,  no  direc-t  authority  for  the  statement,  except 
an  imsupported  assertion  of  Heylin's.  The  futility  of  tho  argu^ 
ment  drawn  from  this  doctrine  asrainst  the  Calvinism  of  the  Church 
of  England,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : — 

L  Tliis  doctrhie  of  universal  redemption  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  as  ex]K?rience  proves,  it  is  easy  to  pixnluce  abundance  of 
quotations  that  seem  to  assert  it^  and  that  do  assert  something  like 
it,  from  authors  who  did  not  believe  it,  and  never  intended  to 
teach  it. 

2.  A  great  variety  of  doctrines  pass  currently  under  the  gefi^ 
r»l  name  of  universal  redemption,  graduating  from  the  grosser 
form,  which  would  exclude  not  only  all  CaUHnistic  principles,  but 
all  right  conceptions  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  even  as  held  pro- 
fessedly by  ^Vrminians  themselves,  to  the  comparatively  haiude^ 
fonn,  in  whicli  it  seems  to  be  little  ebe  than  an  unwjun'anted  and 
exaggerated  mode  of  embodj-ing  the  truth,  that  the  oEFens  and 


*  Supplement  to  the  Can  of  Arian  SubBcnptioo  Woi^  roL  ii.  p>  34d. 
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invitutious  of  the  gospel  are  to  be  addressed  to  all  men,  to  men 
indiscrimiuately  ^dtliout  «listiiictIon  or  exception,  ' 

3.  It  imperfectly  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  eminent 
di^nes,  who  undoubtedly  believed  the  whole  of  what  is  nsually 
lie  Id  by  Calvnuists,  both  in  regard  to  election  and  reprobation, 

ive  professed  to  juaiiitaiu  the  doctrine  of  uiiiversid  redt^mptiou. 

'hLs  does  not  affortl  a  presumption  that  the  doctrine  is  true^  but 
fttmiahes  a  proof,  that  the  fact  that  men  hold  it  is  no  evidence 

lat  tliey  are  not  Calvinists.  This  statement  applies  to  Cameron 
and  Amyraut,  to  Daillee  and  Claude,  to  Davenant  and  Baxter, 
and  to  come  dovm  to  oui'  ovm  times^  to  Thomas  Scott  and  Kal|>h 
AVurdUw.    We  have  never  been  at  all  impressed  wth  the  reiison- 

igs  of  these  men  in  favour  of  miiversal  redemption,  but  we  can- 
not, becaose  of  what  we  reckon  their  error  upon  the  subject, 
consent  to  their  being  handed  over  to  the  jVnninians. 

WaterJantl's  statement  is  peculiarly  inexcusable,  because  the 
mention  of  tlie  svTiod  of  Dort  on^ht  to  have  suijccsted  to  him  the 
Dame  of  Bishop  Davenant,  and  he  ouglit  to  have  knovt-n  that  we 
have  a  work  of  Davenant's,  entitled,  ^'  Dissertationes  Dme  piima  de 
Morte  Cliristi,  altera  de  PraBdestinatione  et  Reprobatione/'  and  that, 

rliile  the  first  of  these  is  a  very  able  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
tmivcrrsal  redemption,  as  it  has  been  usually  held  by  men  who  pro- 
iem&d  Calvinistic  views  upon  other  points,  the  second  Is  a  most 
and  masterly  exposition  and  defence  of  the  views  ordi- 
narily held  by  Calvinists  in  regard  to  election  and  reprobation. 
Indioed,  we  do  not  Ijelieve  that  there  exists  a  better  or  more  satis- 
fmcMary  vindication  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  in 
both  its  branches  of  election  and  reprobation,  than  the  second  of 
tlleae  two  Dissertations,* 

in.  The  third  and  last  of  the  positions  sometimes  taken  up 
bgr  thoee  who  deny  the  Calv^uism  of  the  English  articles  and 
litttrgy  i5,  that  these  formularies  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  certain  perseverance  of  all  believers  or  saints,  and  tliat  this 


*  DAvenant's  **AiiinuKlyer6ioiiB"oa 
HoMtl's  *'God'6  Love  to  Manldud''  id 
Iwtler  knowD,  »iid  diBj'kys  the  same 
i%|i  qviditios*  But  eu  f^  as  general 
mmmau  and  effect  ore  concerned, 
it  uoA  the  great  diaid vantage  of  being 
literally  a  reply  to  Hoarda  treatise, 
the  vbole  of  which  ia  inserted,  and 


then  answered  atep  by  stqD ;  whereas 
the  "  Diasertation  on  l*reilesti nation 
and  Reprobatiun"  is  a  fonnal  discus- 
Biou^  ecientifically  and  echolaetically 
dig€»ted  and  arranged,  and  taking  up 
the  different  branches  of  the  aubjecta 
ia  their  dae  knjical  order. 
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doctrme  is  a  necessary  part  of  Calvinism*  It  is  certainly  a  neccs- 
saiy  pjirt  of  Calvinism,  that  all  tliose  wliom  God  has  absolutely 
chosen  to  salvation  shall  be  saved ;  and  no  man  ever  held  the  C*al* 
vinistie  doetnne  of  election  without  belie^nng  this.  But  this  is' 
not  the  question  that  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  views  of 
S4>me  of  the  early  English  divines  alxjut  perseverance  or  apostasy. 
They  all  admitted  that  all  the  elect  would  certainly  persevere,  and 
could  not  fall  away,  but  some  of  them  seem  to  have  held  that 
some  men,  though  not  elected  to  salvation,  might  attain  to  fail 
and  conversion,  and  yet,  because  not  elected,  might  fall  away  am 
final ly  perisli. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  16th  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  sanctions  this  view,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  countenance  it  in  Aiigustine.     Tliere  is  no  real  tlifficulty 
in  the  16th  article,  which  Calvinists  have  always  subscribed  with- 
out hesitation,  as  being  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  not  contra- 
dicting any  of  their  principles.     Augustine's  error  and  confusion 
upon  this  subject  seems  to  be  traceable  in  some  meajsure  to  his 
having  embraced,  more  or  less  fully  and  explicitly,  the  mischievous 
heresy  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  that  there  have  always  been,  from  the  time  of  Bishop 
Overall  downa  to  the  present  day,  some  highly  respected  Anglican 
di\dnes  who  prefeiTed  the  opinion  of  Augustine  to  that  of  Cj 
in  regard  U>  the  possible  apostasy  of  some  who  had  been  brought 
to  faith  and  reyientance,  while  agreeing  with  them  lx*th  in  main-' 
taining  the  great  principle,  that  God  from  eteniity  chose  some 
men,  certain  persons,  to  salvation,  and  that  in  canying  out  this 
electing  pm'])ose  He  effects  antl  seciwes  the  salvatirm  of  everv*  one, 
of  those  whom  lie  has  chosen  in  Christ.*     It  is  (juite  unwan'ant-i 
able  to  represent  this  as  a  diiference  of  vital  im{X)rtance  between ; 
Augustine  and  Calvin,  in  relation  to  the  great  distinctive  features] 
of  the  tlioologlcal  system  which  tht^y  held  in  common,  and  wi 
they  have  done  more  than  any  uninspired  men  to  commend  to 
acceptance  of  the  people  of  God      And  it  is  desening  of  special' 
notice,  that  on  tins  particular  point,  Craumer  followed  Calvin^ 
not  Augustine  ;t  so  that  we  have  the  fullest  and  most 
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•  A  very  good  specimen  of  this  may 
be  found  in  a  work  entitled  "The 
Union  between  Chrijit  and  His  People, 
four  SermonB  preached  beforo  the 
Univeiaity  of  OifoJfd,"  by  Dr  Heart- 


ky,  the  nresent  able,  CToellent,  aad 

accompUened  Margaret  Profenor  ol 

Divinity  there. 

t  Goode,  p.  52. 
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authontj  for  maintaiDing,  that  notliing  of  an  anti-Calvinistic 
complexion  upon  the  suhjcct  of  perseverance  or  apostasy  is,  in  so 
far  as  the  intention  of  the  compilers  is  concerned^  to  be  found  in 
llie  Anglican  formulai'ie^. 

We  have  s]joken  strongly  as  to  the  f  iitihty  of  the  argTimeiits 
titfri\'ed  from  these  subjects  of  reprobation,  universal  redemption, 
and  perseverance,  in  su|tpi>rt  of  the  alleged  m;itter  of  fact  of  the 
juiti-Calvinisni  of  the  Anglican  formularies ;  for  it  is,  we  think, 
veni^  cleur  and  certain,  that  no  consjderatious  deduced  from  tliese 

pics  can  be  of  any  avail  in  weakening  the  evidence  for,  or  in 
hening  the  evidence  against,  the  position,  that  these  sym- 

Is  teach,  and  were  intended  to  teach,  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  the  Calxinistic  system  of  theology.  But  wliile  we  cannot  allow 
tliat  there  ie  any  diflBeulty  wliatever  in  disposing  of  tlie  attempts 
to  refute  the  historical  proof  of  the  doctrinal  CaMnism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  iiiferenc<_\s  derived  frnm  these  doctrines, 
we  willingly  admit  that  these  doctrines  in  themselves,  viewed  in 
tJieir  nature  and  meaning,  in  their  evidence  and  application,  and 
IB  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  scheme  of  divine  truth 
aa  a  whole,  involve  profound  and  inscrutable  mysteries*  They 
lead  at  once  into  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  questions  vnth 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  grappled.  The  investigation  of 
the  doctrines  of  reprobation,  universal  redemption,  and  persever- 
ance, requires  us  to  grapple  with  the  most  arduous  and  difficult 
of  nit  topics  in  the  fields  both  of  scriptural  exegesis  and  theolo- 
gical fifteculation ;  and  no  one  has  ever  prosecuted  this  investiga- 
tion in  a  right  and  becoming  spiint  without  having  been  impressed 
with  a  .«iense  of  the  pnjfomid  tliffieulties  attaching  to  it,  and  with- 
out being  led,  in  eonsequence,  to  regard  differences  of  opinion 
on  Aome  points  witli  f<jrbearance  and  kindly  consideration,  how- 
ever decided  may  have  been  the  conclusions  to  which  he  himself 
has  come. 

Still  men  should  ascertiiin  and  profess  the  whole  of  what  is 
taught  or  indicated  on  these  subjects  in  Scripture,  and  they  should 
not  allow  mere  caution  or  timithty,  or  any  other  feeling  or  mc^tive, 
even  though  it  should  assume  the  form  of  reverence  or  modesty, 

t^ere  with  the  discliarge  of  this  dut}^     While  reticence, 
ity,  confusion,  and  even  positive  error  upon  some  of  the 
«  of  the^  profound  and  solemn  subjects  may  be  treated 
yrbearance,  all  due  allowances  being  made  for  peculiarities 
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ill  men's  cunstitution  and  circumstances,  tliej  should  never 
apjiroved  of  or  cneouragecL  Men  should  be  warned  of  these 
shortcomings  and  mfirmities,  and  exhorted  to  guard  against  them. 
We  are  persuaded  tliat  there  are  many  of  the  evangehcal  clergy 
in  the  C'hnreh  of  Enghmd,  %vlio  eome  fui*  »hart  of  doing  justice  to 
God's  truth  in  these  matters,  nay,  come  far  short  even  of  what 
their  own  con\it!tions,  defective  and  confused  as  they  often  are, 
should  lead  them  to  do.  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  evangelici 
clergy,  men  of  genuine  and  elevated  piety,  and  faithful  and  d 
voted  ministers,  who,  wliile  really  believing  in  the  Calvinistic 
doctiiue  of  election,  seem  to  shrink  from  maJdng  an  explicit  public 
profession  of  their  judgment,  or  from  giving  it  anytlung  like 
prominence.  We  suspect  that  in  some  instances  they  are  half 
afraid  to  think  or  read,  or  speak  a)iout  the  subject  of  election,  lest 
they  should  be  led  to  form,  or  should  be  suspected  of  havnng 
formed,  definite  or  decided  opinions  on  Tvhat  are  reckoned 
higher  or  more  mysterious  depiirtments  of  the  subject,  con  nee 
with  reprobation,  the  extent  of  redemption,  and  the  certainty 
perseverance.  AYliatever  may  be  the  precise  cause  of  this  mode 
of  acting,  and  whatever  the  precise  forms  it  may  assume  in 
different  individuals,  it  is  a  great  weakness  and  infirmity,  and  it 
involves  or  produces  a  neglect  or  disregard  of  the  duty  they  or 
to  God's  truth,  and  to  God's  cause  on  earth  as  virtually  ideutifi 
with  the  proclamation  or  diif  usion  of  liis  trutli.  From  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  grounds  on  which  men  of  this  class,  who 
substantially  Calvinists  at  heart  and  in  their  own  con\"i€tio] 
labour  to  excuse  themselves  from  openly  and  explicitly  admit 
and  pnxdauiiing  this, — ranging  from  the  elevated  sophistry  of  ni 
of  high  intellect  and  leaniiug  like  Mr  Mozley,  down  to  the  maw 
sentimentality  of  the  weakest  of  the  brethren, — it  would 
seem  as  if  an  open  profession  of  Calvinism  still  led,  in  the  Chu 
of  England,  to  sometliing  like  martvTilom.  We  fear  that  some 
the  evangelical  clergy,  wdio  are  really  Calvinists  in  substance 
at  heart,  are  deficient  in  tlie  manly,  outspoken  independence 
courageous  integrity  of  the  Newton s  and  trk'otts  of  a  foniier 
tion.  We  beheve  that  it  would  advance  the  peace  of  mind 
many  of  these  excellent  men,  and  increase  their  efticicncy 
usefulness  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  defenders  of  G 
tnitli,  if  th<^  woidd  bring  out  their  theological  condctions 
definitely  and  prominently — if,  by  a  de6|)er  study  of  tliese  subj 
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they  were  led  to  form,  ancl  if,  Ly  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility connected  with  this  department  of  the  duty  of  Christian 
mlmstet&f  they  were  led  to  profess  more  detailed  and  definite  views 
of  doctrine^  and  thus  to  identify  themselves  more  cordially  and 
avowedly  with  tJie  leailiug  principles  of  that  system  of  theolog}% 
which  hits  been  embmced  in  substance  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ablest  and  best  men  that  have  ever  ailomed  the  Church  of 
Christ,— M'hich  was  adopted  by  the  whole  b<jdy  of  the  Ee formers, 
irith  scarcely  a  single  exception,  and  even  by  those  timid  and 
oiutious  men  who  presided  over  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  prepared  ht^r  authorised  formularies. 

We  believe  that  one  reason  why  so  many  of  the  evangelical 

clergy  rest  contented  witli  verj  obscure  and  indefinite  vitivvs  upon 

many  theological  subjects  is,  that,  from  a  vainety  of  causes,  they 

are  led  to  uhrink  fi*om  investigating  them ;  and  that  their  Cal- 

Tiniffln,  sodb  a«  it  is,  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  a  careful  study  of  the 

mibjeet,  or  the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers,  but  rather  to  their 

o«*'n  personal  experience.     There  is  not  a  converted  and  belie\ing 

tsm  oo  eulh,  in  whose  conscience  there  does  not  eadst  at  least  the 

germ,  or  embrj'o,  of  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  substance  of  tlie 

Cahinistic  doctrine  of  election.     This  testimony  may  be  misun- 

tood,  lir  penerted,  or  suppresse<l ;  but  it  exists  in  the  ineradi- 

sense  which  every  converted  miui  lias,  tliat  if  God  had  not 

Um,  he  never  w^ould  have  choseai  God,  and  that  if  God, 

rltis  Spirit,  had  not  exerted  a  decisive  and  determining  influence 

in  the  matter,  he  never  would  ha\  e  been  turned  from  diirkuess 

to  light,  and  been  led  to  embrace  Christ  as  his  Saviour.     This  is 

nslly  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  Calvinism.     It  is  just  the  intelli- 

geot  and  hearty  ascription  of  the  entire,  undivided  glory  of  their 

itiriiiiuUy  by  all  who  are  saved,  to  the  sovereign  purpose,  the 

tie  merit,  and  the  almighty  agency  of  Gml, — the  Father,  the 

iiad  the  Holy  Ghost     And  all  that  Culvinists  ask  is,  that 

who  liave  been  constrained  to  believe,  and  feel  this  to  be  true 

te  mrreying  the  way  by  which  God  has  led  them,  would  embody 

their  convictions  in  distinct  and  definite  propositions;  mid  that 

findiug  these  propositions  fully  supported  by  the  sacred  Scriptures, 

would  j>ix)fe8S  and  proclaim  them  as  a  portion  of  God's  re- 

tmtk 

There  is,  indeeil,  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 

in  fa  roar  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  when  this  doctrine 
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k  looked  at  nakedly  and  by  itself — evidence  from  Scripture^ 
and  ex|>erience, — evidence  which  is  fitted  to  impress,  and  ha^  im- 
pressed, equally  men  of  the  highest  and  moat  soaring  intellect, 
and  of  the  most  devoted  and  childlike  piety.  But  at  present  we 
Lave  to  do  not  with  argimients  and  proofs,  but  only  with  authori* 
ties  and  testimonies ;  and  on  this  subject  the  general  position  we 
arc  anxious  to  impress  is  this,  that  in  favour  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  election,  as  descriptive  of  the  substance  of  what  Scrip- 
ture teaches  with  respect  to  the  divine  purposes  and  procedure  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved,  there  is  a  mass  of 
testimonies  in  the  experiences,  con>ictionSj  and  impressions  of  reli- 
gious men,  greatly  superior  both  in  amotmt  and  value,  to  what 
may  appear  upon  a  superficial  %iew  of  the  matter.  These  testi- 
monies, indeeil,  are  often  clouded  and  ohsciux^l,  brtjught  out  in  a 
very  vague  and  imperfect  way,  and  enveloped  in  much  darkness 
and  confusion.  But  still,  viewed  collectively  and  in  the  mass,  and 
estimated  fairly  in  a  sun^ey  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  of 
the  experience  of  God's  people,  they  do  furnish  a  powerful 
firmation  to  the  proj>er  proofs  from  Scripture  and  reason,  for 
Calvinistic  representation  of  what  God  purposes  and  does  for 
salvation  of  His  chosen. 

And  with  respect  to  that  department  of  the  general  subject  oii 
wdiich  not  Calvinists  !»nt  Amiinians  are  so  fond  of  enlarging,  \iz,j 
the  purposes  and  j^rocedure  of  God  in  regard  to  those  of  the 
human  race  who  ultimately  perish,  Calvinists  undertake  to  show 
— 1st,  That  they  only  follow,  humbly  and  reverentially,  the  im- 
perfect indications  given  us  in  Scripture  on  tliis  profoundly 
mysterious  subject ;  2d,  That  while  desirous  to  dwell  chiefly  upon 
the  subject  of  election,  as  being  both  more  important  in  itself,  and 
more  fully  and  cle^u'ly  set  before  us  in  Scripture,  they  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  perverse  and  vexatious  importunity  of  their 
opponents,  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  subject  of  reprobation 
than  they  had  themselves  any  desire  to  give  it ;  and  3d,  That  the 
inscrutable  mysteries  attaching  to  this  subject,  apply  in  reality  not 
to  the  Calvinistic  representation  of  it,  but  to  the  actual  realities  of 
the  case, — to  facts  wdiich  all  parties  admit,  and  which  all  are  equally 
bound,  and  equally  unable,  to  ex])lain, — the  facts,  xiz.y  of  the  fall  of 
the  whole  human  race  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  antl  of  this 
fearful  state  becoming  permanent  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
race  ;  in  other  words,  the  one  great  fact  of  the  existenoe  imd  the 
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pennanence  of  moral  evil  among  God*s  rational  and  responsible 
creatures. 

The  Bible  assumes  or  asserts,  while  it  scarcely  professes  to  ex- 
plaiiiy  these  two  great  facts  of  the  fall  of  the  whole  human  race 
into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  and  of  the  result  that  a  portion  of 
the  race  is  to  be  left  for  ever  in  that  condition.  But  its  leading 
primaiy  object  is  to  imfold  the  great  scheme  of  mercy,  by  which 
Grod  has  effectually  provided  for  the  salvation  from  this  state  of 
sin  and  miseiy  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  which,  for  anything 
that  has  been  made  known  to  us,  may,  in  the  ultimate  result  of 
things,  comprehend  a  great  majority  of  the  descendants  of  Adam. 
Ood  has  devised  such  a  scheme  as  this,  to  the  praise  of  the  gloiy 
of  Ilis  grace.  He  has  made  it  known  to  us,  that  we  may  share  in 
its  blessings, — ^that  we  may  attain  to  salvation  ourselves, — ^may 
assist,  as  the  instruments,  in  Ilis  hand,  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  our  fellow-men, — and  may  be  prepared  for  ascribing,  with  all 
our  hearts,  in  time  and  through  eternity,  glory,  and  honour,  and 
blessing  to  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His 
Father. 


ZWINGLE, 
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DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS/ 


It  is  a  very  common  practice  of  popish  writers  to  represent 
Protestantism  and  the  Reformation  as  thoroughly  identified  with 
Luther,  with  liis  character,  opinions,  labours,  and  achievements. 
Protestantism,  according  to  a  nv)de  of  representation  in  which 
they  are  fond  of  indulging,  and  which  is  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
measure  of  plausibility,  is  a  new  religion  never  heard  of  till  it  was 
invented  by  Luther,  and  traceable  to  him  alone  as  its  source  and 
origin.  Having  thus  identified  the  Reformation  and  Protestantism 
with  Luther,  they  commonly  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  him 
whom  they  represent  as  the  author  of  our  faith,  bringing  ont, 
with  great  distortion  and  exaggeration,  everything  about  his 
character  and  historj',  about  his  sa\*ings  and  doings,  which  may 
be  fitted  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  him,  especially  as  contem- 
plated in  the  light  in  which  they^  not  tr^,  represent  him,  \iz^  as 
the  author  and  founder  of  a  new  religious  system.  Independently 
of  the  utterly  unfounded  and  erroneous  assumptions  in  point  of 
principle  and  argument,  on  which  this  whole  representation  is 
based,  it  is  altogether  untrue,  as  a  mere  historical  fact,  that  Luther 
occupied  any  such  place  in  regard  to  the  Reformation  and  Protes- 
tantism, as  Papists, — for  controversial  purposes, — are  accustomed 
to  assign  to  him.  He  was  not  the  only  person  who  was  raised  up 
at  that  period  to  oppose  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  out 

*  British  and  Fortitfn  Evangelical  RevieWy  October  1800. 
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from  the  word  of  God  other  representations  of  apostolic  Cliris- 
tianity  than  those  Tvhich  the  papacy  inculcated  and  embodied. 
It  is  qnite  certain  that,  in  diffi'rent  parts  of  Europe,  ii  eonsiderahle 
nuiiihcr  of  persons,  as  early  as  Luther,  and  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  him,  had  been  led  to  deduce  fi-om  tlie  sacred  Scriptures 
doctrines  substantially  the  same  ns  his,  even  the  doctrines  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  fuudamentid  principles  of  Pi-otestan- 
tiiun.  In  France,  Lcfe\Te  and  Farel,  of  wliom  so  veiy  interesting 
an  account  is  given  by  Dr  Merle  D'Aubigne  in  the  12tli  bcjok  of 
ins  **  History  of  the  Refonnation,"  *  had  been  led  to  adopt,  and  to 
pi'  '  fvs  to  a  certain  extent,  the  leading  doctrines  of  tlie 
1\  u*n   before  Luther  appeared  publicly  as   a  Reformer; 

and  they  certainly  stand  much  more  in  the  relation  of  something 
like  paternity  to  Calvin,  and  to  all  that  he  wjis  honoured  to 
achieve,  than  Lutlier  does.  And  if  an  0[>eu  breach  with  the 
CUorcli  of  Rome,  and  the  organisation  of  a  Protestant  Church, 
■Tously  to  and  indejmndently  of  Luther,  are  iusLstetl  upon  as 
r  tij  tlie  character  and  position  of  a  Refumier,  we  can 
|ioiiit  to  Zwingle  and  Ins  associates^  the  Reformers  of  German 
Smtzerland. 

Zwingle,  indeed,  was  honoured  to  perfonn  a  work  both  as  a 
refonner  and  as  a  theologian,  which  entitles  hhn  to  special  notice ; 
and  we  intend  at  [)resent  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  doctrines 
whieli  he  taught,  the  place  which  he  occupied,  and  the  influence 
winch  ho  exerted,  in  regard  to  tlieological  subjects, 
*  The  important  movement  of  wliii-h  Zwingle  might  be  said  to 
1  be  the  originator  and  the  head,  was  wholly  independent  of  IjUther ; 
■  tli«i  is  to  say,  Luther  was  in  no  way  w^hateyer,  directly  or  indi- 
HMitJy,  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  Zwingle  being  led  to  embrace 
^^Bfi  ^Hcws  which  he  promulgated,  or  to  adopt  the  coui*se  wliich  ho 
ponmed.  Zwingle  had  been  led  to  embrace  the  leading  principles 
of  PR>test'uit  truth,  and  to  preach  them  in  1516,  the  yeiu*  before 
the  publication  of  Luther's  Theses ;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  that 
M  along  he  continued  to  think  and  act  for  liimsclf,  on  his  own 
judgment  and  responsibility,  deri\'ing  his  views  from  his  own 
pcrBonal  and  independent  study  of  the  word  of  God.  This  fact 
fihiiws  how  inaccurate  it  is  to  identify  the  Reformation  with 
Lather,  a&  if  all  the  Reformers  derived  their  opinions  from  him, 
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and  merely  followed  liis  example  in  abandoning  the  Clmreli 
Rome,  and  organizing  cluirclies  apart  from  her  communion. 
Many  at  this  tiniej  in  different  parts  of  Europe^  were  led  to  study 
the  sacred  Scriptiu-es^  and  were  led  further  to  derive  from  this 
study  %'iews  of  (Uvine  truth  substanti Lilly  the  same,  and  deeSdedlv 
opposed  to  those  generally  inculcated  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And,  more  jiarticularly,  it  is  certain  that  Lutlier  and  Z\nngle, — the 
two  men  who,  in  different  comitries,  may  be  said  to  have  ori«i;inated 
the  public  revolt  against  Rome  and  the  organisation  of  Protestant 
churches,— were  wholly  independent  of,  and  imeonnected  "v^-ith, 
each  other,  in  the  formation  of  then*  opinions  and  their  plans,  antl 
both  derived  them  from  their  own  sepai*ate  and  independent 
study  of  God's  word. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  Z'W'ingle's  general  character  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  theological  opinions,  for,  indeed,  it  has  uev^r 
been  subjected  to  any  very  serious  or  formidable  assaults.  Ho 
was,  in  a  gi'eat  measure,  free  from  those  weaknesses  and  infirmities 
which  have  afforded  materials  for  charges,  in  some  degree  true, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  only  jilausible,  against  both  Luther 
and  Melancthou.  He  usually  spoke  and  acted  with  calnaiess, 
prudence,  and  discretion^  and,  at  the  same  time,  "vvith  the  greatest 
^ngom*,  intrepidity^,  and  consistency.  He  gave  the  most  satisfao 
tory  eyidence  of  being  thoroughly  devoted  to  God's  semce,  and 
of  acting  under  the  influence  of  geniune  Christian  principle ;  tmd 
his  character  was  peculiarly  £tted,  in  many  respects,  to  call  forth  at 
once  esti^m  and  affection. 

He  has  been  sometimes  charged,  even  by  those  who  had  no 
prejudice  against  his  cause  or  his  principles,  with  interfering  too 
much  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  coimtry,  and  connecting  religion 
too  closely  with  political  movements.  And,  indeed,  his  death  ai 
the  battle  of  Cappell  has  been  held  up  as  im  instance  of  righteous 
retnbutioti, — as  an  illustration  of  the  scriptural  principle,  that  **h« 
that  taketh  the  sword  shall  j>erisli  by  the  sword.**  Though  tlus 
\-iew  Inis  Ik-cu  countenanced  by  some  very  eminent  and  influential 
names  in  the  present  day,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  has 
any  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon.  We  do  not  know  any  scrip- 
tural ground  which  entitles  us  to  lay  it  down  as  on  absolute  rule, 
that  the  chiu-acter  of  the  citizen  and  the  patriot  must  be  entirely 
sunk  in  that  of  the  Christian  minister, — anything  whicli  precludes 
ministers  from  taking  part,  in  any  circmnstances,  in  promoting 
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tKe  politicfil  well  being  of  their  country,  or  in  seeking,  in  the 
use  of  lawful  means,  to  have  tlie  regiilatitm  of  national  affiiii's 
directed  to  tlie  advancement  of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ. 
rrs  certainly  show  a  spirit  miworthy  of  their  office,  and 
'fadicate  tlie  low  state  of  their  personal  rehgion,  when  they  ordi- 
It  give  much  time  or  attention  to  aiiytliing  but  the  direct 
il  pro|ier  business  of  their  office,  and  when  they  act  as  if  they 
'lir\ed  that  the  success  of  Christ's  cause  was  really  dependent 
upon  political  changes,  upon  results  to  be  accomplished  by  human 
policy  and  human  laws ;  and  scarcely  anything  short  of  downright 
tmmorulity  tends  more  powerfully  to  injure  their  usefulness,  than 
engaging  keenly  in  the  ordinan,'  contentions  of  j)olitical  partizan- 
sUip  wliich  may  be  agitating  the  community.  But  since  they  are 
not  required  to  abandon  wholly  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  rights,  %vhich  devolve  upon  them  as  citizens,  or  to 
become  indififerent  to  the  temporal  welfare  or  prosperity  of  their 
ctiuntn' ;  and  since  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  way  in  which  national  affairs  have  been  regulated  and 
national  lawg  framed,  has  often  materially  contributed  to  the 
objtmction  or  the  advancement  of  Christ's,  cause,  it  seems  scarcely 
fair  at  once  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  have  done 
something  directed  tn  the  object  of  securing  the  right  regulation 
of  national  affairs,  by  means  of  vngue  allegations  aljout  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  etc.,  etc.,  without 
a  careful  examination  of  the  particular  things  done,  viewed  in 
Comiiection  with  the  whole  circmnstances  in  wliich  they  took  place. 
Mtmy  countries  were  so  situated  at  the  time  of  the  liefomiation, 
tliat  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  i>olitical  and  religious  matters 
cntirdy  distinct,  and  scarcely  practicable  for  men  who  were 
iot4e!rested  in  the  welfare  of  true  religion^  to  abstain  from  taking 
part  in  the  regulation  of  nationid  affairs ;  and  the  narrower  the 
fpberc  of  action,  the  more  difficult,  or  rather  impracticable,  did 
mch  separation  and  abstinence  often  become.  What  John  Knox 
did,  was  compelled  to  do,  and  did  with  so  much  advantage  to  his 
r,  in  Scotland,  it  was  at  least  equally  warrantable  and 
for  Zwingle  to  do  in  the  small  canton  of  Zurich,  and 
the  Helvetic  confe<leration.  And  while  this  may  be  said  gene- 
mllj  of  his  taking  some  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  pubhc  affairs 
of  hi.H  country,  we  are  not  aw^iu-e  that  any  evidence  has  been 
prodnced^  that  he  either  recommended  or  approved  of  any  of  the 
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public  proceedings  of  Zunch  and  her  confederate  cantons,  which 
were  clearly  objecticmable  on  grounds  of  religion,  equity,  or  policy. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  flisapproved,  and  did  wliat  he  could  to 
prevent.,  the  steps  that  led  to  the  war  in  which  he  lost  his  life ; 
and  it  was  in  obetlience  to  the  express  orders  of  the  civil  authorities, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  that,  not  without 
some  melaiiclioly  forebodings,  he  accompanied  his  countrymen  to 
the  fatal  field  of  C'appell,  We  cannot  dwell  upon  thi^  subject, 
but  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  express  oiu*  doubts,  whether  the 
disap|irobation  which  some  eminent  men  in  the  pi*es<:*nt  day  have 
iudicatedj  of  Zwingle's  conduct  in  this  i*espect,  is  altogether  well 
founded.  We  confess  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  disapproba- 
tion as  oriirinatinc  rather  in  a  narrow  and  stmtimentiiL  than  in  an 
enlarged  and  manly,  \'iew  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  to  suspect 
that  it  may  have  been  encouraged  by  an  unconscious  infusion  of 
die  erroneous  and  dangerous  jmnciple  of  judging  of  the  character 
of  Zwingle*s  conduct  by  the  event, — of  regarding  his  violent  death 
upon  tlie  field  of  battle  as  a  sort  of  proof  of  Ins  Master's  displeasure 
with  the  course  he  had  pursued.  But  we  cannot  dwell  upon 
historical  and  biographical  matters,  and  must  proceed  to  notice 
Zwingle*8  theology. 

Though  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  inculcated  the  leading 
principles  of  ProtesUmtism  in  151i>,  it  was  not  till  1519  that  he 
was  called  to  come  forth  publicly  in  opposition  to  the  Cluu'ch  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  in  1522  that  his  first  works  were  published ;  so 
that,  as  Ills  death  took  place  in  1531,  when  he  was  only  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  his  public  labours  as  a  Reformer  extended  only 
over  a  period  of  twelve,  and  as  an  author  over  a  period  of  i«" 
years.  And  when  we  attend  to  the  multiplidty  and  abund.iijj 
of  liis  public  labours,  and  the  character  of  the  four  folio  volumes 
of  his  works  produced  in  this  brief  space,  we  are  constrained  to 
form  the  highest  estimate  both  of  his  ability  and  his  industry. 
His  works  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  exposition  of  Scripture, 
and  with  unfolding  and  defending  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
deduced  from  the  word  of  Go<l,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Anabaptists, — or,  as  he  commonly  called  them,  the 
Catabaptiats, — and  in  opposition  to  Luther  and  his  followers,  ou  rhx 
subject  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and  hloofl  in  the  Eucluiri-t, 
It  is  deplorable,  indeed,  to  find,  that  through  Luther  s  error  and 
obstinacy,  so  largo  a  portion  of  the  brief  but  most  valuable  life  of 
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Z^ngle  was  of  necessity  occupied  in  exposing  the  unintelligible 
isufdity  of  con^ubstantiation, 
Zwingle  was  not  endowed  vnth  the  fire  and  energj,  with  the 
ixi3  and  lively  imagination^  or  with  the  graphic  power  of 
iiither,  bnt  bis  understanding,  upon  the  whole,  was  sounder,  and 
is  roental  faculties  were  better  regulated  and  more  correctly 
balanced*  He  bad  not  been  led  either  by  the  course  of  his  studies, 
or  by  bis  spiritual  experience,— that  is,  God's  dealings  A^itb  his  soul 
bi  leading  him  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth, — -to  give 
lucli  prominence  as  Luther  did,  to  any  particular  departments  or 
iiipects  of  divine  truth.  He  ranged  somewhat  more  freely  over 
ifae  whole  field  of  Scripture  for  truths  to  bring  out  and  enforce, 
and  over  the  whole  fiehl  of  popery  for  errors  to  expose  and  assail ; 
and  this  has  given  a  variety  and  extent  to  his  spi^culations,  which 
Lnther  s  works  do  not  perhaps  exhibit  in  the  same  degree.  And 
a5  be  was  eminently  distinguished  for  perspicacity  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  he  has  very  generally  reached  a  just  conclusion,  and 
estJiblished  it  by  judicious  and  satisfactorj^  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture. There  are  errors  and  crudities  to  be  found  in  Z^ingle's 
iroricB,  but  they  are  not  perhaps  so  numerous  as  in  Luther's ;  and 
ttvisral  instances  occur  in  which,  on  points  unconnected  with  tlie 
lentarian  controversy,  and  without  mentioning  Luthers 
le,  he  has  corrected  some  of  the  extravagancies  and  over- 
iliiesnentB  in  which  the  great  Saxon  Keformer  not  imfrequently 
indtttgied.  Indeed,  considering  the  whole  circumstances  in  wliich 
Zwingle  was  placed,  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  the  occupations 
m  which  he  wins  involved,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  formed  his 
TiewB  from  his  own  personal  independent  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  he  may  bo  fairly  said  to  have  proved  himself  qinte 
equal  to  any  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  possession  of  the  power  of 
•ficiirately  discovering  di\ine  truth,  and  establishing  it  upon  satis- 
factory scriptural  grounds. 

His  theology  upon  almost  all  topics  of  importance,  derived 
from  his  own  independent  study  of  the  word  of  God,  was  the 
fame  as  that  which  Luther  derived  from  the  same  sacred  and  in- 
fmUible  source,  as  was  fully  proved  by  the  articles  agreed  upon  at 
the  conference  at  Marburg,  in  the  year  1529.  This  conference 
h  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  both  in  its  moi'e  personal  and  in  its  moi-e  public 
■tpect».    It  was  a  noble  subject  for  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr  Merle 
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D'Aubign<',  who  lias  certainly  <lonc  it  ample  justice,  and  whose 
iimrative  of  it,  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  '*  Ilistoiy  of  the  lie- 
formation/'*  is  singularly  interesting,  and  admirably  fitted  to  ejtert 
a  useful  and  wholesome  influence.  We  do  not  know  that  ever,  on 
any  other  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  chui'chj  four  such  men  as 
Luther  and  ^lelanctlion,  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius,  met  together 
in  one  roonij  and  sat  at  the  sarae  table  discussing  the  gi'eat  doc- 
tnues  of  theolog}'.  Luther  s  refusal  to  shake  hands  witli  Z\vingle, 
which  led  that  truly  noble  and  thoroughly  brave  man  to  burst  into 
tears,  was  one  of  tbe  most  deplorable  and  humiliating,  but  at  the- 
same  time  solemn  and  instructive,  exliibitions  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin  and  of  the  human  heart,  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  impoi-tance  of  the  Marburg  conference,  in  its  more  public 
aspects,  lies  in  this,  that  it  was  the  first  formal  development,  both 
of  tlie  unity  and  the  divergence  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
first  Kefurmers,  who  had^  independently  of  each  other,  derived 
their  views  of  divine  things  from  the  study  of  the  wonl  of  God. 
At  this  conference,  the  leatling  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
embodied  in  fifteen  articles,  and  both  parties  entirely  agreed  with 
each  other  in  regard  to  fourteen  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole — 
comprehending  almost  everything  that  could  be  regiu'ded  as  funda- 
mental in  a  summary  of  Christian  truth.  Even  in  regard  to  tl« 
Lord's  Supper,  they  agreed  upon  most  matters  of  importance^  andi 
differed  only  on  this  question,  "  Whether  the  true  body  and  blt>od 
of  Christ  be  corporally  present  in  the  bread  and  wine?'*  and  ii 
regard  to  this  question  of  the  coqwral  presence,  they  promised 
cherish  Christian  love  towards  one  another  "aa  far  as  the  cjoi 
science  of  each  will  allow" — "  quantum  mjusque  conscientja 
feret;*  Luther  s  conscience,  nnfortmiately,  would  not  allow  him 
tp  go  far,  in  the  way  of  Chi-istian  love,  towards  those  wha 
denied  the  unintelligible  dogma  which  he  defended  so  strenuously; 
and  the  mischiefs  that  arose  from  this  controversy,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  it  w^as  conducted,  especially  by  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers, including  its  indirect  and  remote  consequences,  have  been 
incalculable  in  amount,  and  are  damaging  the  cause  of  Protofr- 
tantism,  and  benefiting  the  cause  of  popery,  down  to  the  pi^sent 
day.  Luther  and  his  followers  are  the  parties  re5]>onsibIe  for  tliis 
controversy,  and  for  all  the  miscliief  w hich,  duectly  and  indii'ectly, 
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immediately  and  remotely,  it  has  occasioned,  Ist,  and  principally, 
beciinse  they  were  palpably  and  wholly  wrong  on  the  merits  of 
tlic  questiou ;  and,  ^d,  beeause  they  abo  displayed  a  far  gi-eater 
lomit  of  the  iujurious  influences  which  controversy  usually 
exerts  upon  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  men,  than  their  opponents 
fiid.  Hr»w  many  have  there  been  in  ever}^  age  who,  wliile  desti- 
tute of  all  Luther  s  redeeming  (|ualities,  have  displayed  ho'gcly 
le  grie%^ous  infirmities  which  he  exhibited  in  the  sacranie  atari  an 
mtroversy,  and,  like  him,  have  laid  all  the  responsibility  of  this 
upcm  tlicir  conscience,  which  compelled  them  to  stand  fast  for  the 
Iruth ;  and  how  gi*cat  the  mischief  which  persons  of  this  stamp 
have  done  to  the  church,  by  their  number  and  audacity,  notuith- 
stancUng  their  insignificfince  individually!* 

T\\e  subjects  on  which  the  orthodoxy  of  Zwingle  has  been 
chiefly  a^^sailed  are  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  tlie  salvation  of 
the  heathen  \  and,  on  tlie  ground  of  statements  which  he  made  on 
these  subjects,  the  pajnsts  have  been  accustomed  to  accuse  him  of 
JVIagianism  ami  Paganism.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  topics, 
viz.^  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  on  which  Bossuet  and  oilier 
papists  have  adduced  hea\y  charges  agiiinst  Zwingle's  orthodoxy, 
as  if  he  denied  it  altogether,  it  has,  we  think,  been  proved  that 
when  a  fall  and  impailial  \iew  is  taken  of  his  whole  doctrine,  he 
not  materially  deviate  from  the  standard  of  scriptural  oi'tho- 
on  the  subject  of  the  natural  and  miivcrsiil  depravity  of  man; 
and  that  tlie  peculiarities  of  his  statements,  Ujion  which  the  cliarge 
is  commonly  based,  really  resolve  into  dififercnccs  chiuHy  about 
the  precise  meaning  and  the  proper  application  of  words.  He 
ecieins  to  have  been  anxious  to  ct.mlinc  the  proper  meauiug  of  the 
wtml  peccatum  to  an  actual  personal  violation  of  God's  law,  und 
to  have  been  disposed  to  call  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  the 
:e  or  cause  of  actual  transgression,  by  the  name  of  a  disease, 
^bus^  rather  than  of  a  sin  or  peccatum.  But  though  he  attached 
uanet^essary  importance  to  this  distinction,  ho  has  clearly  defined 
liis  meaning,  exjjlained  in  what  sense  men's  natm*al  propensity  to 
nolate  God's  law  is,  or  is  not,peccah/i7*;  he  has  fidly  expressed  his 


•  The  wticles  of  the  Conference  at 
Mtfborg  are  given  entire  in  Hoepi- 
aiaii*B  **  Historia  S^oranientaria/'  Pars 
ttlkim«  p.  77  ;  Hottinger's  ^^  Hiatona 
torn.  viii.  p.  444.  They 


are  also  given^  but  not  quit«  so  fully 
and  accurately,  in  Melchior  Adanrs 
VitaeGermanorum  Theologomm,  Vita 
Zwinglii,  p.  32. 
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accr»rdanrc  in  the  great  scriptural  doctrine,  that  all  men  do,  in 
point  of  fact,  bring  into  the  world  with  them  a  dopravity  of  nature, 
a  diseased  moral  constitution,  which  certainly,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, leads  them  to  incur  the  guilt  of  actual  transcrressions  of 
God's  law,  and  which,  hut  for  the  interposition  of  divine  grace, 
would  certainly  involve  them  in  everlasting  miser}\  The  Marburg 
Articles  were  prepared  by  Luther,  who  had  been  led  to  entertain 
suspicions  of  Z'wingle's  orthodoxy  upon  other  points  than  the  real 
or  corporal  presence,  and  among  others  on  original  sin,  and  were 
no  doubt  intoudcd  by  him  to  test  Zwingle's  soundness  in  the  faith. 
Yet  Zwingle  had  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  the  proposition  which 
Luther  prepared  upon  this  point,  viz.,  "credimus  peccalum  originifi, 
ab  Adamo  in  nos  camali  genenitione  propagatum,  txile  peccatunr 
esse,  quod  omnes  homines  condemnet,  et  nisi  Cluistus  oj^era  nobis 
siiA  morte  et  vit4  tnlisset,  setem^  moile  nobis  in  eo  moriendum 
fnisset,  necpie  un(|uani  in  rcgnimi  dei  et  beatitudinem  aUemam 
penenire  potuissimus." *  This  in  all  fairness  must  be  hehi  to 
establish  Z^\dngle'8  substantial  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  univer- 
sality, and  the  fatal  consequences,  of  mau's  natural  depravity ;  and 
the  suspicion  aftcncards  expressed  by  Luther  as  to  Zwingle's 
soundness  upon  this  subject,  without  any  new  cause  ha^nng  been 
afforded  ff)r  the  suspicion,  should  1.m?  rcgfU"ded  merely  as  a  specimen 
of  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  too  often  gave 
to  the  sacramentarians  and  others  who  opposed  him.  It  is  proper 
to  mention  that  Milner  has  given  a  yl^tv  defective  and  imfair  re- 
pi^sentation  of  Zwingle's  views  upon  tliis  subject,  as  if  he  were 
anxious  to  establish  a  charge  of  error  against  him^  and  that  the 
unfairness  of  Milner  s  statements  has  teen  jxiinted  out,  and 
Z\^ingle  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  unputation,  by  Scott,  in 
his  excellent  continuation  of  Milner. 

Zwingle's  adoption  of  this  article  upon  onginal  sin  also  proves, 
that  he  (bd  not  deviate  quite  so  far  from  sound  doctrine,  in  his 
views  about  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  as  might  at  first  sight 
ap]K^ar  from  some  of  his  statements  upon  this  point.  He  has, 
indeed,  plainly  enough  intimated,  as  some  of  the  fathers  have  done, 
his  behef  that  some  of  the  more  "wise  and  virtuous  heathen 
saved  and  a(hnitted  to  heaven  ;  and  In  specifying  by  name  some 
the  individuals  among  them  whom  we  might  expect  to  meet 
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mek  as  Hercules  and  Theseus,  lie  has  certainly  not  shown  his 
ustm]  good  sense.  But  he  never  meant  to  teach  (and  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  above-quoted  article,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
writings,  proves  it)  that  men  may  be  saved  **by  framing  their 
lives  according  to  the  Hght  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  the  religion 
they  profess."*  On  the  contrary^  he  constantly  taught  that  men, 
if  saved  at  all^  were  saved  only  on  the  ground  of  Clu*ist's  atone- 
ment^ and  by  the  operatiou  of  God's  grace.  But  he  thought, 
without  any  sufficieut  scriptuj'al  warrant,  that  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death  might  be  imparted  to  men,  and  that  their  natures 
might  be  renewed  by  God's  agency,  even  though  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  external  supernatural  revelation ,  and  that 
some  of  the  heathen  did  manifest  such  moral  excellence  as  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  God's  special  gracious  agency.  This  was 
certainly  seeking  to  be  wise  above  what  is  i^Titten.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  be  making  any  positive  affinnations  as  to  what  God 
can  do  or  may  do,  in  extending  mercy  to  indi\-iduals  among  men. 
But  the  principle  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  m  Scripture,  tliat  tJie 
ineral  provision  which  God  has  made  for  saving  men  inilividually 
ltx*m  their  natui^al  guilt  and  depravity,  is  by  eommmiicating  to 
lem^  thiX)Ugh  the  medium  uf  an  external  revelation,  and  ini])ress- 
ig  upon  their  hearts  by  His  Spint,  some  knowledge  of  the  only 
Way  of  salvation  througli  a  Redeemer  and  a  sacnfice;  and  this 
truth,  soIl^uiu  and  awful  as  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  the 
korrlinary  inile  of  our  opinions  and  practice,  abstaining  from  all 
iwarranted  speculations,  and  resting  satisfied  in  the  assurance, 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  Still  there  may  be 
id  to  be  less  of  error  and  presumption  in  the  notion,  that  a 
lowledgc  of  tlix-ine  truth  has  been  communicated  extraordinarily 
some  men  who  were  not  acquainted  wiih  an  external  super- 
d  revelation,  than  in  tlie  notion,  that  men  may  be  saved 
\y  by  frann'ng  their  li%^es  according  to  the  light  of  natm*c,  and 
particular  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  wliieh  they  may 
»pen  to  have  been  acquainted ;  and,  to  the  benefit  of  this  diffcr- 
Stnce  in  degree,  such  as  it  is,  Zynngle  is  entitled,  though  his  mode 
of  discussing  the  subject  cannot  he  vindicated. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  ailiclcs  of  Marbm-g  bearing  very 
diractly  and  ex^dicitly  upon  the  doctrines  which  are  usually  re- 
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gardcd  as  the  pectiliarities  of  the  Cahinistic  system,  though  we 
are  persuaded  that  none  but  CaK-inists  can  hold,  with  full  ijitelli- 
gence  and  thorough  consistency,  the  great  scriptural  doctrines 
whicli  are  then?  set  forth,  concerning  the  natural  guilt  ajid  de- 
pravity of  man,  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ,  gratuitoiiB 
justification,  and  the  production  of  faith  and  regeneration  by  God's 
immediate  agency.  Still,  as  some  men  do  not  perceive  and  admit 
the  necessary  connection  between  these  great  doctrines  and  what 
they  call  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  the  question  may  still  hei\ 
asked,  whether  Zwingle  agreed  with  Calvin  in  those  peculiar  doc- 
trines with  which  his  name  is  usually  associated  ?  And  in  answer 
to  this  question,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sa^nng, — what  is  equally 
true  of  Luther, — tliat  though  Zwingle  was  not  led  to  dwell  upOQj 
the  exposition,  illustmtion,  and  defence  of  these  doctrines,  s<3  fully  as* 
Calvin,  and  although  he  has  not  perhaps  given  any  formal  deliver- 
ance on  the  irresistibility  of  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  in  the  distinct  and  specific  forai  in  which  these  topics  came 
to  be  afterwards  discussed,  yet  in  regard  to  the  universal  foneonli- 
nation  and  efficacious  providence  of  God,  and  in  regard  to  electioii 
and  reprobation,  he  was  as  Calvinistic  as  Calvin  liimself. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  both  Moslieim  and  Milner  have  denied 
this  position,  though  it  can  be  most  fully  establishetL  Mosheim 
says,  that  "  The  celebrated  doctrine  of  an  absolute  decree  respect- 
ing the  salvation  of  men,  which  was  unknown  to  Zwingk^  was  in- 
culcated by  Calvin;"*  and  Milner  says,  "On  a  careful  penjsal 
of  Zwingle's  voliuninous  \mtings,  I  am  conHnced  that  certain 
peculiar  sentiments  afterwards  maintained  by  Calvin,  concerning 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  made  no  part  of  the  theology  of  the 
Swiss  Reformer/' t  This  statement  of  Milner's  is  very  cautiously 
expressed,  and  contains  no.  specification  of  the  precise  points  npon 
which  Zwingle  and  Caliin  ai*e  said  to  have  differed.  But  it  is 
quite  plain,  from  the  whole  sc^^pe  of  the  passage  where  this  extmct 
occurs,  that  Milner  just  means,  in  substance,  to  say,  as  Moslieim 
does,  that  wldle  Luther,  as  he  admits,  though  ^losheim  denies  this 
too,  was.  on  the  subject  of  predestination  and  the  decrees  of  God, 
a  Calvinist,  Zwingle  was  not.  Scott,  however,  whose  representa- 
tions of  the  theological  sentiments  of  the  Reformers  are  very  full 
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mnd  accurate,  and  whose  Contiimation  of  ^IQiier  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, peculiarly  valuable  and  deserving  of  the  highest  conimcii- 
dadoiif  has  fully  proved  that  the  representations  of  Moshefni  and 
Miner  upon  this  pinut  are  perfectly  erroneous.      It  is  indeed 
scarcely  possildo  that  they  could  ever  have  read  Zwingle' s  "  Elen- 
chus  in  Strophas  Catabaptistarum,'*  or  his  treatise,  **  De  Pro\a- 
dentla  Dei."     In  these  treatises  he  has  clearly  and  unequivocally 
expressed  his  sentiments  upon  this  suhjertj  in  full  confcjiinity  with 
those  afterwards  taught  and  expoiuided  by  Calvin,  while  it  cannot 
be  alleged  that  he  has  contradieted  them  in  any  part  of  his  writ- 
ings.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  one  or  two  brief  extracts 
from  these  works  in  confirmation  of  this  position.     In  his  "  Elen- 
cbus/'*  he  give^  the  following  statement  as  a  summary  of  Paul's 
argument  in  the  Epistle  U)  the  Romans : — *•*  Fide  sen  amur,  non 
ex  upenhus.     Fides  non  est  humanarum  \iriura  sed  dd.     Is  ergo 
earn  dat  iis  quos  vocavit,  eos  autem  voca\it  quos  ad  salutem  des- 
tiuaTit,  eos  autem  ad  banc  destinavit  quos  elegit,  elegit  autem 
<juos  voluit,  liberum  eiiim  est  ei  hoc    atque  integrum,  perinde 
jue  figulo,  vaaa  diversa  ex  eadem  massa  educcre.     Hoc  bre^nter 
lentom  et  summa  est  electionis  a  Paulo  tractattc."     Ajid,  in 
"his  commentary  upon  this  summary  of  Paul's  argument,  he  makes 
it  clear  beyond  all  possibility'  of  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  believed, 
riipon  Paul's  authority,  that  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  chose  some 
to  everlasting  life,  anfl  marie  effectual  proxdsion  that  thei/ 
lould  be  saved, — a  choice  or  election  made  without  regard  to  any- 
mg  foreseen  in  them,  but  solely  according  to  the  counsel  of  His 
own  will.     And  in  his  treatise,  **  De  Providcntia  Dei,*'  he  has  a 
ipter,  the  ♦Ith,  on  "  Election,"  in  w^hich  he  fully  explains  his 
fiews  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  im- 
port, and  makes  some  statements  even  about  reprobation,  quite  as 
ong  as  any  that  ever  proceeded  from  Cdvm.     Indeed  he  here 
'expreaisly  teUs  us  that,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Schoolmen,  he  held,  aS  most  of  them  did,  wdiat 
we  should  now  call  the  common  Amiinian  doctrine  of  Gods  elect- 
ing men  to  life  because  He  foresaw  that  they  were  to  repent  imd 
belici*c  the  gospel,  and  that  they  would  persevere  in  faith  and 
good  works.     "  Quaj  mihi  sententia,  ut  olim  seholas  colenti  pla- 
cmt,  it«  illas  deserenti  et  divborum  oraculorum  puritati  iidha^renti, 
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maxinic  tlisplicuit."*  And  then  he  proceeds  to  show,  with  a  clear- 
ness iind  a  force  not  im worthy  of  Ciilviu  Jiiinself,  that  tliis  ^Vrmi- 
nlan  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pei'fections  and  moral 
go\'emment  uf  God,  and  necessarily  makes  men,  whatever  it5 
supporters  may  profess  to  maintiiin  about  the  divine  sovereignty, 
the  absolute  arljiters  of  their  own  everlasting  destiny, — the  true 
authors  of  their  own  salvation. 

Many  uther  extracts  of  a  similar  kind  will  be  found  in  Hottln* 
ger  and  Scott.f  They  are  amply  sufficient  to  establish,  thai 
Zwingle  concurred  with  Luther  in  teaching  those  great  doctrines 
whicli  have  brought  so  mucli  odiuin  on  tlie  name  of  Cal^dn,  before 
that  gi*eat  man  had  been  led  even  to  fonn  his  views  of  di^^e 
truth  ;  for  Luthers  treatise  **  De  Sen^o  Arbitrio"  was  published 
when  Calvin  was  seventeen,  and  Zwingle*s  treatise  **  De  Provi- 
dentia  Dei"  when  Calvin  was  tw'enty  years  of  age. 

These  misstatements  of  Mosheim  and  Milner  about  the  theo- 
logical %iews  of  Zwingle,  are  rather  remarkable  specimens  of  tlie 
**  huinanum  est  errare,"  and  JU'e  fitted  to  remind  us  of  the  little 
reliance  that  should  be  placed  upon  second-hand  authorities, 
Mosheim  further  lays  it  downj,  tliat  Zwingle  and  Calvin  differed  - 
from  eacti  other,  not  only  in  regarrl  to  predestination,  but  also  iSj^H 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters^^' 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  On  tlie  first  of  these  points, 
Mosheim  is  right  in  sapug  of  Calvin,  ''  that  he  circumscribed  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  reHgion  within  narrcnr 
limit^J,  and  maintained  that  the  chui'ch  ought  to  lie  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  to  g<.>vern  itself  by  means  of  bodies  of  presb^lers, 
synods,  or  conventions  of  presh^lers,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
church,  yet  leaving  to  the  magistrate  the  pratection  of  the  church, 
and  an  external  care  over  it."  Tliese  were  the  \"iewfi  of  Cul\'iu, 
and  they  have  been  the  \acws  ever  since  of  the  great  body  of 
those  who  have  usually  been  ranked  imder  liis  name,  u&  opposed  to 
Erastianism  on  die  one  hand,  and  to  Voluntarjifiin  on  the  other. 
But  Mosheim  falls  into  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  when,  in 
contrast  with  those  views  of  Calvin,  he  alleges,  tliat  "  Z winkle 
assigned  to  civil  rulers  full  and  absolute  power  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious matters,  and,  what  many  censure  him  for,  subjected  thie 
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ministers  of  religion  fntirt'ly  to  their  authority;'  There  is  no 
warrant  for  ascribing  sueli  extreme  %^eAvs  upon  this  subject  to 
Zwingie,  Avho,  thougli  he  tlid  uot  ix'strutn  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  within  such  naiTow  bounds  as  Calvin  assigned  it,  was 
It  '»  so  Erastiim  as  Jlosbeim  himself  and  the  generality  of 

L  i  wi'iters.     There  is  nu  ground,  indeed,  for  believing  that 

Zwingle  ever  attained  to  a  distinct  conception  of  the  great  scrip- 
ttmil  principle,  which  has  been  generalh^  held  by  Calvinist«,  \i2., 
that  Christ  ha^  appointed  in  Kis  church  a  goveminent  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  distinct  from,  independent  of, 
tad  not  subordinate  in  its  own  sphere  to,  the  ci\al  raagi.<trate. 
But  he  certainly  showed  that  he  was  decidedly  in  advance  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon  on  this  question,  and  that  he  w^as  aJto- 
guther  opposed  to  the  leading  principle  which  chiefly  Erastna 
lalwured  to  establish,  by  ascribing  fully  and  unet|uivDcally  the 
|>ower  of  excommunication  solely  to  the  church  itself,  and  not  to 
the  ci^-il  magistrate.  And  with  respect  to  the  wider  and  more 
general  subject  of  the  province  and  function  of  the  ci\il  magis- 
trate in  regaj'd  to  religion,  Zwnglc  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
holding  the  main  substance  of  what  sound  principle  demands,  in 
maintaining,  as  it  can  be  proved  that  he  did,  that  all  the  powers 
oooccded  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Zurich  in  religious  matters, 
were  exercised  by  them  as  representing  tlie  church,  and  only  with 
the  church's  o^vn  consent.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  church 
cam  lawfully  concede  or  delegate  to  the  civil  authorities  any  power 
ivbich  Christ  has  conferred  upon  her.  But  still  tlierc  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  this  principle  of  Zwingle's  and  the 
Erastian  tenet,  which  ascribes  to  the  ci\il  magistrate  juris- 

rion  or  authority,  not  merely  circa  sacray  but  in  aacris,  as  inhe- 
rently attaching  to  liis  office."  * 

But,  {jerhaps,  the  most  interesting  topic  of  discussion  connected 
with  the  investigation  of  the  opinions  of  Zwingle,  is  his  doctrine 
cm  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  A  veiy  general  impression 
prevails,  and  it  is  certainly  not  altogether  without  foundation, 
thiU  Zwingle  held  low  and  defective  views  upon  this  subject.  He 
is  asaalty  aUegcd  to  have  taught,  tliat  the  sacraments  are  just 


•  On  thii  subject,  see  Zwingle,  De 
T«T»  ct  takn  Keligione,  De  magis* 
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naked  and  bare  signs  or  syndiols,  einblematically  and  figuratively 
rep rtisee ting  or  signiMng  scriptural  truths  and  spiritual  blessings; 
and  that  the  reception  of  them  is  a  mere  commemoration  of  what 
Christ  has  done  for  sinners^  and  a  profession  which  men  make  be* 
fore  the  dvureli  or  one  another,  of  the  views  which  they  have  been 
led  to  entertain  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  way  of  salvatiouj  as  well  as  a  public  pledge  to  follow  out  ooi 
sistently  the  views  thus  professed;  and  there  are  undonhtet 
statements  in  Zwingle's  writings  which  seem  fairly  enough 
imply,  that  this  was  the  whole  doctrine  which  he  taught  concc 
ing  the  sacraments.  This  dcK^rine  was  generally  regarded 
I*rotestants,  especiaUy  after  Calvin  had  published  liis  views  u] 
the  subject,  as  being  defective,  and,  though  tnie  so  far  as  it  went 
yet  coming  far  short  of  bringing  out  the  whole  truth  taught 
Scripture  regarding  it.  And  as  the  papists  were  accustomed 
bring  it  as  a  serious  charge  against  the  Reformers,  that  they  e: 
pdained  away  the  whole  mystery  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament 
the  Protestant  churches  became  anxious  to  disclaim  the  view  whi< 
Zwingle  had  seemed  to  sanction.  Accordingly,  in  the  origin^ 
Sc<jttish  Confession,  prepared  by  John  Knox,  and  adopted  by  t\ 
church  ill  1560^  it  is  said,  "We  utterly  condemn  the  vanity 
those  wlio  affinn  sacraments  to  be  nothing  ebe  but  naked  and  b: 
signs."*  Similai'  disclaimers  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  tlie  othi 
Confessions  of  the  Reformed  chiurches,  and  in  the  writings  of  t 
generality  of  the  Protestant  divine.^  of  that  period  ;  though  th 
is  some  good  reason  to  doubt,  whether  theiv?  be  adequate  groun 
for  aUeging  that  Zwingle  held  the  sacraments  to  be  nothing  c 
but  naked  and  bare  signs,  and  though  there  is  considerable  tli fa- 
culty in  ascertaining,  in  some  cases,  what  those  meant  to  a 
who  were  anxious  to  repudiate  this  position.  It  U  very  manifi 
that  Z^ringle,  disgusted  with  the  mass  of  heresy,  mysticism,  au< 
absurdity,  which  had  pi'eviiiled  so  long  and  so  widely  in  the  church 
on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  leant  very  strongly  to  what  mny 
be  called  the  opposite  extreme  of  excessive  simplicity  and  J)1iiIti- 
ness.  It  is  not  wonderi'ul  that  he  did  not  succeed  perfectly  in 
hitting  the  golden  mean^  or  that  the  reaction  against  the  mon^rous 
and  nnnous  system  wliich  had  been  wTought  out  and  esrabli'-lifd 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  tempted  him  to  try  to  simplify  the  suIj- 
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jwt  of  the  eacraments  beyond  wliat  the  ScnpUire  required  or 
ftanctionod.  We  believe  that  he  did,  to  some  extent,  }'ield  to  this 
tcm|>tj»tioii ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  at  the  same  timej  that  he  ren- 
dered sor%'ices  of  the  very  !iighest  value  to  the  ehureh,  by  the  light 
which  he  threw  upon  this  impoi*t:mt  and  Intiicate  subject. 

There  is  some  difficulty  iu  ascertaining  pi'ecisely  what  Zwingle's 
views  upon  the  subject  of  the  sacnimeuts  were,  aud  tbeix'  is  some 
iimd  to  think  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  ascribed  a 

igher  value  and  a  greater  efficacy  to  these  ordinances  than  he 
had  mice  done.  In  his  great  workj  *'  De  Yera  ct  Falsa  Heligione," 
published  in  1525,  he  admits  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  sacrtunents 
somewhat  nishly  and  cmdely,  and  indicated  that  his  views  were 
advancing  in  what  Protestants  generally  would  reckon  a  sound 
direction.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  a  later  work  published  in 
1 5LiOj  \m  **  Ratio  Fidei/'  he  continued  to  assert,  **  sacrameuta  tarn 
abc'sse  ut  gratiani  conferant,  ut  ne  adferant  quldeni  aut  dispen- 
ftent/*  But  many  Protestants  who  were  far  enough  from  regard- 
ln<r  the  sacraments  as  naked  and  bare  signs,  have  denied  that  tlio 
icnts  confer  grace ;  *  and,  indeed  it  is  only  iu  a  veiy  limited 

id  carefully  defined  sense,  that  any  persons,  intelligently  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Koine,  admit  tfiis  position.  In  a 
work  publir^hed  in  the  same  year,  in  defence  of  his  ^*  Ratio  Fidei," 
he  <leclared,  that  he  was  <i|uite  willing  to  concur  in  an)thing  that 
tn'irht  Ijc  said  in  commending  and  exalting  the  sacnunents,  jiro- 
i  that  what  was  spoken  symbolically  was  iindei*3tood  and. 
ii^.^.liisl  s\inbohcally,  and  that  tliu  whole  honour  of  whatever 
fipirilual  benefit  was  derived,  wa;s  ascribed  to  God^  and  not  either 


•  We  may  give  a  epecimen  of  what 
is  a  foujmuD  nxxie  of  speaking  among 
Prot«tftHnt  authors,  from  Willet'B  Sy- 
aopoB  Pamimi,  Cont.  xi.,  q.  ii.,  p. 
46il : — '"  Tne  wunmmenta  have  uo  power 
to  gu  ".  r  grace  to  the  receiver, 

mati.  i  mmofliate  inatni  men  t« 

of    f  '  ntioD  ;     infitniniental 

■leai:  to  increa^  ami  con- 

firm uui  i.tiiii  111  the  pr<3miaes  of  God; 
of  tli«n»rlres  ther  have  no  opcratiou, 
jnU^  n*  ti*«  >..tnt  of  (lorl  worketh  by 
tbetii  ual  senses  Ix'iiig  muvcd 

ind  i^-  I'y  tbcHo  L'Xtciual  ob« 

Jtdi.  Neither  do  we  say  that  the 
ifffifiTm!'  are  bore  and  naked  signs 
df  tfilriiual  gmccftf  but  tbc*y  do  verily 


exhibit  and  represent  Christ  to  as 
many  ob  by  faith  arc  able  aud  meet  to 
appreheiid  llim.  So  to  conclude ;  look 
how  the  word  of  God  worketh,  being 
preached,  fjo  do  the  aticraments ;  but 
the  word  doth  no  other^'ise  justify  ua 
but  by  working  faith  at  the  hearing 
thereof,  so  aaeraments  do  serve  for  the 
increase  of  our  faith  ;  faith  ia  not  a 
servant  and  handmaid  to  the  sacra- 
ments, but  faith  13  the  more  principal, 
and  the  sacramonta  have  no  other  use 
or  end  tliam  as  they  are  helps  for  the 
etreugthening  of  our  faith.  Grace  of 
thcnist'lvea  they  can  give  or  confer 
none/' 
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to  tlic  person  adraiiiLstering  tlienx,  or  to  any  efficacy  of  tbc  oul 
ward  elements  or  actions.     Aud  in  the  last  work  which  he  \vrot 
and  which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  the  "  Expositi< 
Fidci,"  he  pjave  some  inchcations,  though  perhaps  not  very  explicil 
of  reirui'dinjT  tlie  sacraniciits  not  only  as  si<ms  but  Jis  seals, — as  sh 
and  seals  not  only  on  the  part  of  men,  hut  of  God, — as  signifying  an< 
confinniug  something  then  done  by  God  thnjugli  the  Spirit,  as  wel 
as  something:  donL*  hy  the  receiyer  thronfrh  faith.    Tins  is  the  invj 
general  principle  which  has  been  usoidly  held  hy  Protestants  u| 
tlie  subject,  and  is  commonly  regnnled  as  constituting  the  leading 
point   of   difference  between  what  is  often  rt.*presented   as    the, 
Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the  saerdincnts  being  only  naked  and  bai 
sign.Sy  and  that  generally  held  by  the  Protestant  churches,     W< 
caimot  assert  that  Zmngle  has  brought  out  verj'  distinctly  an( 
explicitly  this  important  principle,  that  the  sacraments  are  sign! 
and  seals  on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  of  men  ;  and^  therefoi 
we  cannot  assert  that  his  doctrine,  though  it  is  true  so  far  as  iti 
goes,  brings  out  the  whole  of  what  Scripture  teaches  upon  this 
Rubject,  or  deny  that  he  leant  unduly  and  excessively  to  the  sidi 
of  plainness  aud  simplicity  in  the  exposition  of  thlj  topic*     But 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  manifested  very  great  strength  ani 
vigour  of  iiund  in  his  speculations  upon  this  matter,  and  that  hi 
aided  greatly  the  progress  of  scriptural  truth  in  regard  to  it. 

It  w^as  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  Zwingle  that  be 
entirely  tlirew  off  the  huge  mass  of  extravagant  absiu-^b'ty  an( 
unintelligible  mysticism  which,  from  a  ver)^  early  period,  hadbc<?ii1 
gathering  round  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  and  which  had 
reached  its  fidl  height  in  the  authorised  doctrine  of  the  ChutThj 
of  Rome-     This  wiis  an  achieyement  which  Luther  ncyer  fulm 
reached,   either  in   regard   to   baptism   or   the  Lord's    Supperj 
Zwingle's  rejection  of  the  whole  of  the  erroneous  and  dangei 
ous  doctrine  in  regai*d  to  the  sacraments  which  had  been  incul 
cated  by  the  schoolmen,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
was,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  one  of  tl 
most  arduous  and  honourable,  and,  in  its  consequences,  one 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  achievements  which  the  hi 
torj'  of  the  church  rcconis.      The  great  general  principles  l>j 
which  Zwingle  was  guided  in  the  foi-mation  and  promulgation 
his  views  m  regard  to  the  sacraments  were  these : — 1st, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  anything  which  might  ap]>eiir' 
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to  treuch  upon  the  free  grace  of  God,  tlie  meritorious  efficacy  of 
Christ' s  work,  and  the  almight j  agency  of  Ills  Spii^it  in  hestowing 
upon  men  all  spiritual  blessings ;   and,  2dj  That  whatever  exter- 
nal means  of  grace  may  ha\'e  been  appointed,  and  in  whatever 
way  tJiese  means  may  ordinarily  operate,  God  must  not  be  held 
to  be  tied  or  restrietetl  in  the  eoniinuQiication  of  s]jiritual  benefits 
to  the  use  of  anythinit  of  an  external  kind,  though  He  has  Pliniself 
appointed  and  prescribed  it ;  and,  3d,  That  the  most  important 
matter  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  is  the  state 
of  mind  and  heart  of  the  recipient ;  and  that,  with  reference  to 
tills,  the  essential  thing  is,  that  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  of  the 
recipient  should  correspond  with  the  outward  act  wliich,  in  parti- 
cipating in  the  sacrament,  he  performed.     Zwingle  wiis  deeply 
persuaded,  that  the  right  mode  of  investigating  this  subject  was 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Fathers,  in  straining  the  imagi- 
nation ti>   devise   iunvan*anted,   extravagant,    and   imintelligJblG 
notions  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  sacraments,  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  making  them  more  awful  and  more  influential,  but  to 
out  plainly  and  simply  what  is  taught  and  iiidicated  in 
'Scripture  regarding  them.     By  following  out  this  course  con- 
scientiously and  judiciously,  he  was  led,   in  the  first  place,  to 
repurliatc  the  whok*  huge  mass  of  absurdity  and  heresy  which 
the  fathers   and   the   schoolmen   had    accumulated  around   this 
subject ;    and,  in  the  second  place,  to  lay  down  and  to  apply 
the  three  great  general  principles  above  stated,  wiiicli  were  fitted 
not  only  to  exclude  much  grievous  eiTor,  but  to  bring  in  much 
important  and  wholesome  truth.      Z^ringle,  in  these  ways^  ren- 
dered valuable   sen'ice  to  the  church,  and   has  done  nuich  to 
It  the  general   sal)ject  of  the  sacraments  upon  a  sound  and 
f©  footing. 

Zwiugle's  mental  constitution  gave  bini  a  very  decided  aver- 
►a  to  tlie  unintelligible  and  mystical,  and  made  him  lean  towards 
lat  was  clear,  definite,  and  practical.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
the  great  injuiy  that  had  been  done  to  religion  by  the  notions 
which  liarl  long  prevailed  in  regtuxl  to  the  sacraments,  iVnd  under 
tliese  infiuences,  it  is  not  surjirising  that,  while  discarding  a  great 
deal  of  dangerous  error,  he  should  have  left  in  abeyance  some 
portion  of  wholesome  truth.  He  leant  to  tlie  side  of  what  waa 
lear,  j)alj>able,  and  safe,  and,  in  the  cucmnstances  in  which  he 
placed,  this  w  as  the  right  side  to  lean  to.     It  is  not  surjirising 
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that  be  did  not  stop  precisely  at  the  riglit  point,  and  tliat  he  carried 
the  work  of  demolition  somewhat  too  far.  Aiid  when  wc  consider 
what  a  mass  of  unintelligible  and  incredible  absurdities,  to  the 
deep  degradation  of  the  human  intellect, — and  what  a  mass  of 
hert*sies,  pen^crting  the  way  of  salvation  and  tending  to  ruin  men's 
soulsj — had  been  invented  by  the  fathers  and  the  schcM^lmen,  and 
sanetioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  sacra- 
ments, we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  Zwingle's  general  npirit 
and  tendencies  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  rejoice  in  tbe  large 
measure  of  success  which  attended  his  investigations,  It  is  iuiiecd 
a  matter  of  fundamental  importance,  and  perhaps  more  indis]>eii*- 
able  than  an^-thing  else  towards  preparing  men  for  a  rational, 
intelligent,  aiul  beneficial  rece]>tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  guard- 
ing against  self-<ieceit  and  danger  in  tbe  use  of  them,  that  they 
have  *listinct  and  accurate  conceptions  of  what  the  outwanl  ele- 
ments and  actions  signify  or  represent,  and  of  what  is  professed 
or  implied  in  tbe  reception  of  them  j  that  is,  of  what  is  tbe  state 
of  mind  and  heart  on  the  part  of  tbe  recipient  which  the  xvtvption 
of  them  indicates  or  proclaims.  It  is  in  a  great  measmv  from 
inattention  to  this  fun(!amental  point,  that  so  many  in  Qxcry  age 
have  been  led  to  jiarticipate  in  the  sacraments,  who  were  thereby 
making  a  false  profession,  an<l  of  course  injuring  their  own  souk ; 
while  they  were  entertaining  unfounded  expectations  of  g*^ttiiig 
spiritual  l>lessings  without  having  any  anxiety  or  oonceni  about 
what  is  ordinai'ily  necessary  with  a  view  to  that  result.  Zwingle 
rendered  a  most  important  ser^-ice,  by  bringing  out  this  great 
princtjile,  \\bich  had  been  almost  entirely  buried,  and  pressing  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  cbiUTh.  He  came  short  iudeed  of  tlie 
tiiith  in  his  dcw?trine  as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  sacm- 
ments,  by  not  bringing  out  fully  wliat  God  does,  or  is  ready  and 
willing  to  do,  tlu^ougli  their  instrmnentality,  in  offering  to  men 
and  conferring  upon  them,  through  tbe  exercise  of  faith,  spiritual 
blessings.  But  he  laid  a  go<]>d  foundation,  on  which  the  whoIot^H 
truth  tauglit  in  Scripture  might  be  built,  when  be  dirv^cte<l  sj>eci«I^ 
attention  to  the  true  significance  and  import  of  the  outward  elo^ 
ments  and  actions;  and  pressed  upon  men  the  paramount  neces.sity 
of  seeing  to  it,  that  the  state  of  their  mind  and  heart  corresponded 
with  tbe  outTs  ard  signs  which  they  used, — with  the  outwanl  actions 
which  they  performed. 

To  all  tbis  amount  of  commendation  in  connection  with  tlie 
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exposition  of  the  sacraments,  we  believe  Zwingle  to  be  well  entitled, 
while  the  true  amount  of  his  slioi*t.comi^ig  or  defieiency  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  estimate.  Indeed,  in  rcgaixl  to  this  latter  point,  it 
should  not  he  forgotten,  that  of  the  iin])artant  document  commonly 
called  tlje  "  Consensus  Tigimnus," — in  which  was  emhodied  a  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  jirinciples  about  the  sacraments,  which 
were  held  in  common  by  the  churches  of  Geneva  and  Zurich,  as 
represented  by  Cahin  and  by  Bidliuger  the  successor  of  Zmngle, 
— Cahin  dechu'ed  his  conviction,  that  *'  if  Zwingle  and  fficoUim- 
idius,  these  most  excellent  and  illustrious  servants  of  Christ, 
reiv  now  alive,  they  would  not  change  a  word  in  it."  * 

We  do  not  consider  it  neeessar)'  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  ex- 
nminution  of  the  opinions  of  Zwingle  in  regard  to  the  sacraments. 
Indeed  we  du  nut  intend  to  bring  forward  anything  farther  that 
is  connected  >rith  the  personal  history  of  the  gi'eat  Reformer  of 
Gennan  Switzerland,  f  AVe  jiropose  now  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  general  doctrine  or  theory  of  the  sacraments,  as  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Reformed  churclies, — and  especially  as  it  has  been 


•  Niemeyer'a  **  Collectio  Confea- 
min,"  p,  201, 

t  Thexo  ai^  lives  of  Zwingle  in 
Melchior  Adtim^s  **Vitac  Gennanonim 
Thrologonim,"  p.  25,  and  in  Chaul- 
f f pie's  Continuation  of  Bajle'a  Dic- 
ti'ifiarr,  torn.  iv.  Hcss's  '*Life  of 
which  was  translated  into 
i  rj  publibhed  in  this  country 
J  I  '!i!j  uirly  j»art  of  this  ceutarj%  m 
iKJt  A  work  of  much  value.  Jfnch 
brttcr  is  ^'  LTrich  Zwiuii,h.  ct  80B 
Etioqucj"  transited  from  the  German 
Ckt  J.  J.  Hottingrer,  and  publishetl  at 
Lltumnne^  in  1844 ;  and  still  bett<^r  and 
frill. -h  fir...r^  complete  is  Cliriatoffcrs 
or  the  Kiae  of  the  Iteforma- 
■  itzerland,^*  tranalated  from 

:  ||»  hy  John  Gockran,  Esq., 

i-i     ,  lnKibyMeaaraClarkatEdiu- 

borgfa,  in  1858.  There  is  a  full  discua- 
flion  of  the  principal  charges  which  have 
heea  adduced  against  Zwinjirlc;^  g^nd  of 
th9  leading  misrepresentationa  which 
]»1«  been  put  forth  of  his  life  and  doc- 
trloei*  in  ine  ''  AfHtlogia  pro  Zwingho 
et  cjoa  Operibus,"  prefixeil  by  h'vn  son- 
to^hiw  Giuilther,  to  the  folio  edition 
d  Jog  works,  published  in  15S1,  and 


in  '*  Hottingeri  Historia  Kcclesiastica," 
torn.  viii.  p.  285—400.  Much  interest* 
ing  matter  concerning  Z winkle's  life 
and  labours  will  be  found  in  Ruchat'a 
'*  ilistoirnj  de  la  Reformation  de  la 
SuiHKe,"  torn,  i.  and  ii.,  Gerdes's 
**  Hiatoria  lieformationia,"  torn.  i.  and 
ii.,  and  Scott's  *'  Continuation  of  Mil- 
ner,"  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  Of  Zwingle'a 
own  workfi,  several^  having  a  8ymix)li- 
ca!  charact/er,  are  given  in  Niejneyer's 
''CtiUectio  Coufessiunnm/'  viz.,  '*  Ax^ 
tic  nil  tdve  Conclusiones,"  livii.,  occu- 
pying a  similar  place  to  Luther's 
'*  Thesea,''  but  exhibiting' a  much  fuller 
view  of  scriptund  anti|«ipal  truth,  hi» 
'VHatio  Fidei"  preaeut^Hl  to  the  Em- 
j>eror  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1 530, 
and  biii  "■  Ex^Kj^itio  Chmtianae  Fidei" 
written  in  1531  and  published  after 
his  death.  Of  his  other  works  those 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  important, 
as  giving  within  a  comparatively  brief 
compxiss  most  information  as  to  his 
doctrines  uix)n  points  which  are  stilJ 
interesting,  are  the  Explanation  oC  the 
siity-seven  Articles,  the  "CommeJi- 
tariua  de  vera  et  falsa  Religione,"  and 
the  treatise  **  De  Frovidentia  Dei," 
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set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  wliich  were 
prepartni  Ijy  the  Asseml^ly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  which 
are  still  received  as  symbohcal  by  the  great  body  of  Presbjterians 
over  the  world. 

A  grievous  comiption  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  saera- 
mcDts  ap[>eared  very  early  in  the  church ;  it  spread  far  and  wide^ 
and  exerted  a  most  injurious  iuflaencc  upon  the  interests  of  tmc 
religion.  Coofusion  and  exaggeration  very  eai'ly  appeared  in 
speakiog  of  these  ordinances,  or  the  "  tremendous  mysteries,*'  as 
some  of  the  Fathers  called  them ;  and  this  confusion  and  exag- 
geration soon  led  to  a  substitution  of  the  mere  observance  of  out- 
ward rites  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — for  the  essential 
features  of  Christian  character  and  conduct.  Even  iu  the  second 
centuiy,  we  lind  plain  intUcatious  of  a  tendency  to  speak  of  the 
nature,  design,  and  effects  of  the  sacraments,  in  a  verj^  inflated 
antl  exaggerated  style, — a  style  verj^  different  from  anything  we 
lind  in  the  New  Testament,  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this 
in  the  famous  passage  on  the  Eucharist,  occurring  near  the  end 
of  tlie  first  Apology  of  Justin  ilart}ai,  the  yery  earlier  of  the 
fathers  who  was  not  cotemporar}^  ^>idi  the  Apostles.  Romanists! 
contend  that  this  passage  teaches  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion ;  Lutherans,  that  it  teaches  consuhstintiution ;  and  most 
other  men,  that  it  teaches  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  All  men 
of  candour  admit  that  the  passage  is  obscure  zmd  ambiguous,  and 
all  men  of  sense  should  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  spend  any  time  in  investigating  it« 
meaning.*  It  holds  true  of  this,  as  of  many  other  i)assages  in 
the  wTitings  of  the  fathers,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  leamiN 
discussion  in  modem  times,  that  it  really  has  no  definite  meaning! 
and  that  if  we  coultl  call  up  its  author,  and  interrogate  him 
the  subject,  he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  tell  us  what  he  meant 
when  he  wrote  it.  This  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance, to  confusion  and  absurdity,  upon  the  suliject  of  the  sucnt- 
ments,  increased  continually,  in  projiortion  as  soimd  doctrine  U]>nn 
matters  of  greater  importance  disappeared  and  vital  religion  de- 
cayed, until,  in  the  middle  age^,  Christianity  came  to  be  lool 
tipoD  by  the  great  body  of  its  professors,  as  a  system  which  con- 
sisted in,  and  the  whole  benefits  of  which  were  connected  with, 


•  8eiiii8c)k'a  Jitgtyn  Martt/r^  vol.  il. 
pp.  339,  MO. 
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a  series  of  outward  cercTiionics  niid  ritaal  observances.  The 
Dature,  design,  and  effects  of  the  sacraments  oecupied  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen ;  and,  indeed,  the  exposi- 
tion and  development  of  the  Komish  and  Tractarian  doctnnenpoii 
this  subject,  may  be  justly  regm'ded  as  one  of  the  priiicif)al  exhi- 
bitions of  the  antiscriptural  views  and  the  per\^erted  ingenuity  of 
the  scholastic  doctors.  An  exaggerated  and  unscriptural  view  of 
the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  w^as  too  deeply  engrained 
into  the  scholastic  theology,  and  was  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  Rome,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter and  tendency  of  her  system,  to  admit  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  giving  any  sanction  to  the  sounder  views  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Protestants,  especially  hy  that  section  of  them 
who  have  lx»en  called  the  Refoniiedj  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
f  olJowt^  of  Luther. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  this  sul)ject  is  set 
forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  decree  of  the  7  th  Session  of  the 
ConncU  of  Trent,  which  treats  de  Sacrammiis  m  genere,  and  in 
tatements  made  in  treating  of  some  of  the  other  sacraments  indi- 
idtially.  The  leading  features  of  their  doctiine  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  sacraments  are  these,  that  "  tlirough  the  sacra- 
»ent8  of  the  church  all  tnio  righteousness  either  beijins,  or,  when 
^^n,  is  increased,  or,  when  lo&t,  is  repaired  ;^'  ''  thut  men  do  not 
>tain  from  God  the  grace  of  justification  by  faith  alone  without 
the  sacrament*s»  or,  at  least,  without  a  desire  or  wish  to  receive 
tiiem  ;  "  that  the  sacraments  contain  the  grace  which  tliey  signify 
represent,  and  confer  it  always  upon  all  w^ho  i*eceive  them, 
inless  they  put  a  bar  or  ol>stucle  in  the  way"  (ponunt  ohicem)  ; 
it  is  (as  they  usually  explain  it)^  unless  they  have  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  sacrament  a  dehberate  intention  of  committing 
sto ;  and  that  they  confer  or  bestow  grace  thus  universally  ex 
optre  aperatOj  that  is,  by  some  power  or  virtue  gi^-en  to  them  and 
operating  through  them.  The  application  of  tliese  principles, 
which  constitute  the  genei'al  doctrine  or  theory  of  the  sacraments 
in  the  Komish  theology,  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  to  the 
fundamental  Idessings  of  forgiveness  and  regeneration  which  it 
ifies  or  represents,  plainly  implies, —  what  indeed  the  Coimcil  of 
_ .  ill  expressly  teaches — viz.,  that  baptism  is  the  instnimental 
cjiiise  of  justification,  w^hich  wdth  Romanists  comprehends  both 
f«*rgivenes8  and  regeneration, — that  all  adults  receive  when  bap- 
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tized,  unless  the j  put  a  bar  in  tlic  way,  these  groat  blessings, — -that 
all  iufimts,  being  unable  to  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  effica- 
cious openUion  of  the  sacrament,  receive  in  baptism  the  forgivo 
jiessof  uriginal  sin  and  the  renovation  of  their  moral  natures, — and 
that  no  sin  of  unbaptized  persons,  not  even  the  original  sin  of 
those  who  die  in  infancy,  ia  forgiven  ^i-ithout  baptism.  This  is  m 
substsince  the  doctrine  in  regtu'd  to  the  sacniments,  Avliich  is 
taught  by  the  niodeni  Tractarians  of  tlie  Church  of  England, 
and  wliicli,  indeed,  in  itJS  main  features,  may  be  said  to  have  tjeeu 
always  held  by  High  Churchmen*  Some  of  them  shrink,  indeetl, 
from  speaking  so  plainly  on  some  jM)ints  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  done,  especially  on  the  opus  operatum ;  but  there  la  no  (U0i» 
culty  in  showing  that  all  High  Cburclmien  must  concur  in  sub- 
stance with  the  genend  sacramental  theory  of  the  Church  of 
Eome.  The  essentisil  idea  of  the  Popish  and  Tractarian  doctrine 
upon  this  subject  is,  that  God  has  establislied  an  invaiiable  con- 
nection between  the  sacraments  as  outward  ordinances^  and  the 
communication  by  Himself  of  spiritual  blessings,  of  pardon  and 
holiness ;  witii  this  further  notion,  which  naturally  results  from 
it,  that  He  lias  endowed  thesie  outward  ordinances  with  some 
sort  of  intrinsic  power  or  inherent  capacity  of  conveying  or 
conferring  the  spiritual  Idesslngs  with  which  they  are  respec- 
tively connected.  Tliis  is  what  is,  and,  intleecl,  must  be,  meant 
by  the  sacramental  principle,  about  which  High  Churchmen  in 
tlie  present  day  prate  so  much ;  antl,  notwithstanding  their  efforts 
to  wrap  it  up  in  vague  and  indeiinite  phra^scolog}',  it  is  plainly 
in  substance  just  the  doctrine  which  was  established  by  tho 
Council  of  Trent.  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  this  principle,  that 
the  want  of  the  outward  ordinance — ^not  the  neglect  or  contempt 
of  it,  but  the  mere  want  of  it — from  whatever  cause  arising, 
deprives  men  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  it  is  said  to  convey 
or  confer.  Romanists  have  found  it  necessary  or  politic  to  mdJce 
some  little  exceptions  to  this  practical  conclusion  ;  but  this  Ls  tho 
great  general  result  to  which  their  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  upoi 
the  subject  leads,  and  which  ordinarily  they  do  not  hesitato 
adopt  and  to  apply. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  views,  Protestants  have  been  act 
toraed  to  maintain  the  gi^eat  prinrij>Ie,  that  the  only  thing  oft' 
which  the  possesaion  by  men  individually  of  the  funLhuucntal 
spiritual  blessings  of  justification  and  sanctification  ia,  by  God's 
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arnvij  HTc'iiieuts,  mado  noct'ssanly  and  invariably  dependent,  is  union 
to  Jcifus  Christ,  and  that  the  only  thing  on  whicli  union  to  Christ 
may  he  said  to  be  dependent,  is  faith  in  Him ;  bq  that  it  holds  tnie, 
abMjIutely  and  universally,  that  wherever  there  is  faitli  in  Clirist, 
or  union  to  Flitn  by  faith,  there  pardon  and  holiness — all  ueeessaiy 
spiritual  blessings — are  communicated  by  God  and  ix^ceived  by 
men,  even  tViough  they  have  nevei*  actually  partaken  in  any  sacra* 
nient,  or  in  any  outward  onlinance  whatever.  Scriptua*,  w^o  tliink, 
plainly  teaches  this  great  truth,  that  as  soon  as,  and  in  eveiy  in* 
stance  in  %v]iich,  men  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  tliey  receive 
justification  and  regeneration ;  while  w^ithout  or  apart  from  per- 
sonal union  to  Christ  by  faith^  tljeso  indispensable  blessings  are 

'er  confen-ed  or  received*  Every  man  wh<t  U  justified  and  re- 
*nerated  is  certainly  adinited  into  heaven,  whether  lie  have  been 
baptised  or  not ;  and  there  is  no  ground  in  Scripture  for  maintain- 
iiig,  t'ither,  that  every  one  who  has  been  bajitised  has  been  forgiven 
and  regeuerated,  or  that  those  who  have  not  been  baptised  have 
not  received  these  great  blessings. 

If  this  great  general  principle  can  be  established  fi'om  Scrip- 
ture^ it  niUMt  materially  affect  some  of  the  views  which  Konianists 
d  Tnictarians  hold  in  regard  to  the  sacraments,  and  especially 
regurtl  to  their  necessity  and  inii>ortance.  Romani.sts,  indeed, 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  charging  Protestants  witli  holding  that  the 
aaoraments  are  imnecessaiy  or  superfluous.  But  this  is  a  nilsi-e- 
praentation.  In  jjcrfect  consistency  with  this  great  doctrine,  \s'liich 
represents  the  possession  of  spiritual  blessings  and  the  ultimate 
enjoyment  of  heAven,  as  dependent  absolutely  and  universally 
upon  union  to  Clm^t  through  faith  and  upon  nothing  else,  we 
maintain,  that  the  sacraments  which  Christ  instituted  are  of  im- 
perative obligation,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  men  to 
obferve  them  when  tlie  means  and  opportunity  of  doing  so  are 
«ffor(leil  them ;  so  that  it  is  sinful  to  neglect  or  disregiu'd  them. 
Ui>on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments,  Protestant 
divines  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  a  distinction,  which,  like 


many  other  scholastic  <h'stinctions, 


brings  out 


very  clearly  the 


meaning  it  was  mtended  to  express,  viz,^  that  the  Siicraments  are 
essary,  ^*r  hecemtate  pt^cecepti  iwn  e,i*  necessitate  medii; — neces- 
tjt  n^ceuilate  praceptij  because  the  observance  of   tliem  is 
ided  or  enjoined,  and  must  therefore  be  practised  by  all 
io  providence  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  so  that  the 
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volimtjirv'  neglect,  or  disregard  of  tliem  is  sinful ;  but  not  necessary] 
e.v  necessitate  mediij  or  lu  such  a  sense,  that  the  mere  fact  of  mea 
not  having  actually  observed  them,  either  produces  or  proves  the 
non-pnssessloii  of  spiritual  blessings, — either  excludes  men  from 
heaven,  or  aiTtirds  evidence  tliat  tliey  wiU  not  in  j>oiiit  of  fact  be  ad- 
mitted there*  Regeneration  or  conversion,  as  impKing  a  thoroi 
change  of  moral  nature,  is  necessary,  both  e.r  necessitate  pratcepil 
and  tM"  necessitate  mediL  It  is  necessarjj  not  merely  because  it  is 
commanded  or  enjoined,  so  that  the  neglect  or  omission  of  it  is 
sinful,  but  also  becauscj  fiT^m  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  resull 
camnit  be  attiiined  without  it :  inasmuch  as  it  holds  true,  absolutel; 
and  universally,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
of  our  race,  that  except  we  be  boni  agiiin  we  cannot  enter  the 
kinKduiu  of  heaven.  No  such  necessitv  can  be  established  with 
respect  to  the  sacraments,  though  liomanists  and  Tractariaas 
assert  this,  and  must  do  so  in  order  to  carry  out  their  principles 
consistent!  v. 

But  while  this  great  general  principle  about  spiritual  blessings 
and  eternal  hajipiness  being  dependent  upon  union  to  Christ,  and 
upon  nothing  else,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Popish  and  Tractarian 
notions  of  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments,  and  fui'nishes  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  higher  views  of  tlie  inifwrtance  and  eflfi« 
of  these  ordinances,' it  does  not  of  itself  give  us  any  direct  itii  >  :  - 
mation  as  to  what  the  sacraments  are,  as  to  their  nature,  objects, 
and  effects.  Protestants  profess  to  have  a  certain  theorj'  or  dric- 
trine  in  regai'd  to  the  sacraments  as  well  as  Eomanists  and  Trac- 
tarians.  A  definition  of  the  sacraments, — or  throwing  aside  the 
technical  scholastic  meaning  of  t!ie  w«>rd  definition, — a  di  *  "'  i 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  sacrament,  or  a  statement  of  i  i 

positions  held  concembg  tliem,  is  pmperly  the  sacramentjil  prin- 
ciple ;  although  that  phrase  lias  Wen  commonly  employed  in  the 
present  day  in  a  more  h'mited  and  specific  sense.  At  tlie  time  of 
the  Reforaiation  the  name  Sacramentarian  was  applied  by  Luther 
to  Zwingle  and  his  followers,  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  c  '  ' 
away  or  reduced  to  nothing  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  sac  i 
while  Z^vingle,  throwing  back  the  nickname,  protest*xl  that  it 
might  be  applied  with  more  propriety  to  those  who  made 
mysteries  of  the  sacmments,  juid  ascribed  to  tliem  a  value  an<l  ii 
|>ortance  beyond  what  Scripture  warrants.  The  justice  of  this 
statement  of  Zwingle  has  been  confirmed  by  tlie  asjiect  which  the 
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JiscTLsdon  of  this  topic  lias  assumed  in  tlie  present  day.  Tlie 
Tractarians  seem  to  think  tliat  none  onglit  to  be  regarded  as  really 
believing  in  sacninientSj  except  those  who  concur  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  holding,  that  there  is  an  invariable  eonnectiou  between 
the  outAvard  nign  and  the  spiritual  blessing  signified,  and  that  the 
outward  ordinance  exerts  a  real  efficacious  iuHuence  in  |»rodncing 
the  internal  insult.  This,  accordingly^  is  what  they  mean  by  the 
sacramental  principle,  on  which  they  are  fond  of  enlarging,  and 
of  which  they  claim  to  themselves  a  sort  of  monopoly.  And  this 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  plnrase  is  now  commonly  used.  But  the 
. sense  in  which  the  expression  ought  to  be  employed,  is  jnst  to  de- 
late the  fundamental  idea  of  the  general  doctrine  of  Scriptiu'e 
on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments ;  and  in  this  sense,  of  course, 
Protestants  have  their  Siicramental  jirinciple  as  well  as  Komanists 
and  Tractarians. 

We  believe  that  Scripture  furnishes  sufficient  materials  for 
[Ting  a  general  definition  or  description  of  the  sacraments,  or  of 
iacrament  as  such;  andVc  call  this  the  sacramental  principle,  or 
the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  sacraments.  The 
Rtformers  put  forth  their  sacramental  i)rinciple,  or  their  general 
doctrine  concerning  the  sacraments,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
which  pi*evai!ed  at  the  time  in  the  Clnirch  of  Rome,  and  which  were 
afterwards  established  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent*  Definitions  and 
<k'S**ription9  of  the  sacraments  were  in  consequence  introduced 
into  all  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches;  and  tlie  investi- 
gation of  the  natiu*e,  the  objects,  and  the  effects^of  the  sacraments 
has  continued  ever  since  to  hold  a  place  in  theological  rliscussions. 
Since  the  time  when  Calvin  succeeded  in  bringing  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Zmich  to  a  cordial  agreement  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus  in  1549,  there  has  been 
no  very  great  difference  of  opinion  cooceniing  it  among  Protestant 
di%ine<«,  although  there  have  occasionally  been  individuals  who 
sliowcd  an  inclination,  either  towards  the  popish  and  superstitious, 
or  towards  the  Socinian  and  Rationalistic,  doctrine;  and  although 
tlie  Church  of  England,  from  lier  unfortunate  baptismal  service, 
bus  been  repeatefUy  placed  in  a  most  difficidt  and  deplorable 
pcptitiou.  But  though  there  is  no  great  diiference  of  opinion 
among  the  Reformed  churches,  and  among  Protestant  tlivinesj 
coureniing  the  general  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  there  seems  to 
have  sprung  up,  in  modem  times,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and 
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confusion  in  men's  conceptions  upon  this  snhjcct.  While  the 
sacnmients  inflividually,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Snpper,  have 
been  a  good  denl  discussed  in  some  of  their  aspects,  the  general 
doctrine  of  sacraments,  as  equally  flpj*licablc  to  both,  or  to  any 
other  ordinance's  for  which  the  desiiniation  of  a  sacrament  minrht 
be  claimed^  has  been  Ycry  much  overlooked.  Even  the  boasting 
of  the  Tractarians  about  the  sacramental  principle,  has  not  led  to 
much  discussion  about  the  nature  and  design  of  the  sacraments  in 
general.  The  two  latest  works,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
contain  nothing  wliatever  on  tlie  general  questions  to  which  we 
have  ad%*erted.  In  the  year  185>5  a  work  w^as  published,  entitled, 
*'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,"  extracted  from  the  "  Remains 
of  Alexander  Knox,"  who  was  tlie  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bishop  Jebbj  ami  whose  writings  seem  to  have  contributed,  in  no 
small  degivcj  to  the  rise  and  growtli  of  Tractarianism ;  and  tliis 
work  discusser,  witli  no  httle  ability,  many  questions  about  baptism 
and  alvout  the  Lord*s  Supper,  but  it  contains  nothing  about  the 
sacraments  in  general,  or  about  sacraments  as  siich.  Tiiis  state- 
ment likewise  applies  to  a  recent  work  of  Archbishop  W^ately, 
the  latent  we  believe,  he  has  published.  In  1857,  he  put  forth  a 
work,  entitk'd,  "The  Scripture  doctrine  eonceming  the  Sacra* 
ments,  and  the  Points  couuL-cted  therewith ;"  and  it  contains  an 
able  <liscussion  on  some  points  cemnccted  witli  baptism,  imd  on 
some  points  connected  with  the  Lord*s  Supper,  but  nothing  what* 
ever  on  the  general  naiiire,  objects,  and  efTects  of  the  sacramcnti*. 
The  disi'egard  of  this  to])ic  has  tended  to  produce  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  nnd  eiror  in  men's  conceptions  upon  the  whole 
suljject.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ba])tism  and  the  Lord's 
SupjKjr  administered  in  the  church,  and  are  thus  led  insensibly  and 
wdtliout  much  consideration,  to  form  certain  notions  in  regard  to 
them,  without  investigating  carefully  their  leiiding  principles  and 
groimds, — and  especially  without  investigating  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other,  and  ilie  principles  that  may  apply  to 
both  of  them.  We  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  set 
fortli  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches,  that  is 
attended  to  and  less  understood  than  this  of  the  sacraments ;  and 
that  many  even  of  these  who  have  subscribed  these  Confessions, 
rest  satisfied  \vith  Bome  defective  and  confused  notions  on  the 
iubject  of  baptism,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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while  they  have  scarcely  even  a  fragment  of  an  idea  of  a  sacra- 
nieDtal  principle,  or  of  any  general  dQctriue  or  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sacraments. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  fend  greatly  to  enable  men  to 
tinderstand  more  fully,  what  we  fear  many  subscribe  without 
tinderstiinding,  if  they  took  some  pains  to  fonn  a  distinct  and 

inite  conception  of  what  is  taught  m  the  Confessions  of  Faith 

regard  to  sacraments  in  general,  and  then  applied  these  views 
to  the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  separately. 
It  18  quite  true  that  the  Scriptures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  contain 
any  statements  which  bear  very  directly  and  formally  upon  the 
topics  usually  set  forth  in  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  discussed  in 
systems  of  theology",  under  the  head  de  SocrameJdts  in  gcncre^  or 
to  gi\*e  us  an}'thing  like  full  and  systematic  information  about  the 
jral  subject  of  the  sacraments  as  such.  But  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  plainly  sets  befoit?  us  two  nutwai'd  onh'nancesy  and  two  only, 
the  observance  of  which  is  of  permanent  obligation  in  the  Chins- 
tian  church  J  and  which  manifestly  ivsemble  each  otlier  in  many 

ipects»  both  in  their  general  character  as  endJeniatic  or  symbo- 
institutions,  and  in  their  genera!  purpose  and  object  as  means 
of  gi-ace — that  is,  as  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
immunication  and  the  reception  of  spiritual  blessings.  As  these 
ordinances  evidently  occuj^y  a  peculiar  place  of  their  own,  in 
thi*  gezMsral  plan  of  the  Christian  system  and  in  the  aiTangements 
of  the  Christian  church,  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  inquire, 
whether  there  are  any  materials  iu  Scripture  for  adopting  any 
general  conclusions  as  to  their  nature,  design,  and  efficacy,  that 
m:iv  be  equally  applicable  to  them  both.  And,  accordingly,  what 
is  uiually  given  as  the  definition  or  description  of  the  sacraments, 
or  of  a  sacrament  as  such,  is  just  an  embodiment  of  what  it 
it  thought  can  l>e  collected  or  deduced  from  Scrij>ture,  as  being 
wqnally  predicable  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  Of  course 
nntliing  aught  to  be  introduced  bito  the  definition  or  description 
irramcnts,  which  cannot  be  proved  tn  be  equally  and  alike 
.  ,  ^  !l'  to  all  the  ordinances  to  which  the  de^iignation  of  a  sacra- 
mimt  is  given ;  and  the  less  men  find  in  Scripture  that  seems  to 


t)  e<|ually  applica1)le  to  both  ordinances,  the  more  meagre  is 
\\-  sacramental  principle,  or  their  genertd  doctrine  in  regard  to 


tbt;  nature  and  design  of  the  sacraments. 

l!Tic  Refcmned  Confessions  and  Protestant  diviDCS,  in  general, 
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have  agrc'L'd  veiy  mncli  in  the  deEnition  or  description  of  the 
sacraments,  though  there  i.s  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  clear- 
ness and  distmctncss  with  which  tiieir  doctrine  upon  this  subject 
is  unfolded.  It  can  scarcely,  we  think,  he  denied  that  the  general 
tendency,  even  among  tlie  Keforniers,  wiis  to  exaggerate  or  over- 
state the  importance  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  Zwiiigle*s 
views  were  a  reaction  against  those  which  generally  prevailed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  the  extent  to  wluch  he  went  rather 
reacted  upon  the  other  Refoniiurs,  and  made  them  again  approxi- 
mate somewhat  in  phraseology  to  the  Romish  position.  This 
appears  more  or  less  even  in  Calvin,  though  in  iiis  case  tliere  was 
an  additional  i)er\'erting  element- — the  desire  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  ^vith  Luther  and  his  followers,  and  with  that  view  to 
approximate  as  fai'  as  lie  could  to  their  notions  of  the  corporal 
presence  of  Clirist  in  the  Eucharist*  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  substance  of  Calvin's  statements  in  regard  to  the  saci'^ 
meuts  in  general,  or  with  respect  to  baptism ;  but  we  cannot  deni 
that  he  made  an  effort  to  bring  out  something  like  a  real  influence 
exerted  by  Christ's  human  natiu'e  upon  the  souls  of  believers,  in 
connection  with  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supj>er— an  effort 
wdiich,  of  course,  was  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  i-esulted  only 
in  what  was  about  as  unintelligible  as  Luther's  consubstantiation._ 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  gi'eatest  blot  in  the  histor}^  of  CaKin's  lalx^i 
as  a  public  instructor ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  tl 
the  influence  which  seems  to  have  been  cliiefly  efficacious  in' 
leading  him  astmy  in  the  matter,  was  a  quality  for  wliieli  he 
usually  gets  no  credit — \iz.,  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  unity 
and  harmony  among  the  (b'fftTent  sections  of  the  Christian 
church. 

But,  independently  of  any  peculiarity  of  this  sort,  wo  have  no 
doubt  that  the  general  tendency  among  Protestant  divine^  both 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  to  lean  to  the  side  of  magnifying  the  value  and  efficacy*  of  the 
sacraments,  and  that  some  of  the  statements  even  in  the  symliolical 
books  of  some  churches,  are  not  altogether  fi-ee  from  indications 
of  this  kind.  But  while  this  is  tnie,  and  should  not  be  overhioked, 
there  is  not  nearly  s*>  much  ground  for  the  allegation,  and  in  sio 
far  a^  there  is  ground  for  it,  it  does  not  apply  to  points  of  nearly 
so  much  importance,  as  persons  imj>erfectly  and  superficially 
ac4jiiaiiitcd  with  the  hi^torj^  of  theological  discussion  have  some- 
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times  supposed.     Inrleed,  Wuiiders  have  occurred  in  connection 
with  tills  subject  wliich  aiv  ])erfectly  ludicrous. 

Dr  Ptiillpotts,  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  man  of  verv 
coDsiderable  skill  and  ability  iu  controversy,  and  respectably 
acquainted  witli  some  departments  of  tlieological  literature,  asserted, 
in  a  charge  which  he  published  in  LS4*S,  that  several  of  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  churches — specifying  "  the  Helvetic,  that 
of  Augsburg,  the  Saxon,  the  Belgic,  and  the  Catecliisrn  of 
Heidelberg" — agreed  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  tlie  Church 
of  England  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
Dr  Goode,  now  Dean  of  Ripon,- — who  has  doue  most  admirable 
service  to  the  cause  of  Cluistian  Protestant  tmth,  hy  his  crashing 
and  unanswerable  ex|>osui'cs  of  Tractarianism,  and  who,  in  point 
of  learning  and  abihty,  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  and  successful 
champions  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England  has 
ever  had, — thoroughly  exposed  this  '*  astounding  statement," — 
**this  most  extra<jrdiuar}'  hlundur."  He  showed  that  it  arose  from 
a  very  imjK»rfect  and  superficial  acquaiotance  w^ith  their  theology 
as  a  whole ;  and  proved  that  the  construction  thus  put  upon  some 
of  their  statements  was,  in  the  first  place,  not  required  by  any  tiling 
they  had  said ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  was  precluded,  not  only 
hy  tlie  views  set  forth  in  some  of  these  documents  on  the  subject 
^f  election,  but  by  the  Wews  taught  in  aU  of  them  on  the  general 
•ter  and  objects  of  tht;  sacraments,  and  the  persons  for  whom 
lliey  are  intended,  and  in  whom  alone  they  produce  their  appro- 
priate effects.  The  exposure  was  so  conclusive,  that  Dr  Phillpotts 
felt  himself  constrained  to  withdraw  the  stattjment  in  the  second 
etiition  of  his  charge ;  but  tried  to  cover  his  retreat  by  an  unfounded 
all.  L'^ition,  that  the  documents  to  which  he  had  referred  were  self- 
coiitnidicton\* 

It  was  upon  the  same  grounds  wliich  misled  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  that  the  same  allegation  of  teaching  baptismal  regenera- 
tion has  recently  been  adduced  against  **  the  deliverance  of  the 
Westminster  divines  in  the  ** Shorter  Catechism,"  on  the  subject  of 
baptism/'  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Westminster  divines  did 
not  intend,  in  this  dehverance,  or  in  any  other  which  they  put 
forth^  to  teach  baptismal  regeneration.  A  contradictirm  is  not  to  be 
impaled  to  them^  if  by  any  fair  process  of  construction  it  can  be 
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avoifled ;  and  it  Is  in  the  !iigliest  de^^ree  improl^able  that  they 
should  have  contradicted  themselves  upon  a  point  at  once  so  plain 
and  so  important.  The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  what^ 
ever  else  it  may  include,  is  always  understood  to  imply,  that  all 
haptized  infants  are  regenerated.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the 
"  Shorter  Catechism  '*  which  gives  any  countenance  to  this  notion^ 
or,  indeed,  conveys  any  explicit  deliveranee  as  to  the  bearing  of 
baptism  upon  infants.  The  notion  that  the  "Shorter  CatechUm'* 
teaches  baptismal  regeneration,  must,  we  presume,  be  based  upon 
the  assumption,  that  the  general  description  given  of  the  import 
and  object  of  baptism,  is  intended  to  apply  to  every  case  in  which 
the  ourv\^ard  ordinance  of  baptism  is  administered.  But  there  is 
no  gi^oiind  for  this  assumption.  The  general  description  given  of 
baptism  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  d< 
scription  given  of  a  sacrament,  and  it  is  the  disregard  of 
which  is  one  main  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  confusion  so  often" 
exhibited  upon  this  whole  subject.  In  accordance  with  viei 
which  we  have  already  explained,  the  description  of  a  sacramt 
IS  intended  to  emWly  the  substance  of  what  is  taught  or  indicate 
in  Scripture,  as  being  true  equally  and  alike  of  both  sacraments^^ 
Of  course,  all  that  is  said  about  a  sacrament  not  only  may,  but 
must,  be  a]fplie(l  Iwth  to  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper,  as 
in  all  its  extent  true  of  e^icli  of  them. 

The  definition  or  description  given  nf  a  sacrament  in 
**  Shorter  Catechism,"  is  that  it  *^  is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  by" 
Christ,  whei*ein,  by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the 
now  covenant  are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  believers.'* 
In  order  to  bring  out  fully  tlje  teaching  of  the  catechism  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  we  must,  in  the  first  place^  take  in  the  general 
description  given  of  a  sacrament,  and  then  the  special  description 
given  of  baptism,  and  we  must  interpret  them  in  connection  with 
cacli  other  as  parts  of  one  scheme  of  doctrine.  Upon  tliis  obnous 
principle,  we  say,  that  the  first  and  fundamental  position  taught 
in  the  "Shorter  Catechism"  concerning  baptism  is  this,  that  it  (as 
well  as  the  Lor^Fs  Snpper)  "  is  an  holy  ordinance  instituted  l)y 
Christ,  wherein,  by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the 
new  covenant  are  represented,  sealed,  and  ap|ilied  to  believers,** 
It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  remember,  that  the  catechism 
does  apply  this  whole  description  of  a  sacrament  to  baptkm, 
and  to  realize  what  this  involves.     In  addition  to  this  gexieril 
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descri[jtioa  of  baplisin  as  a  sacrament,  conimon  to  it  vnth  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  catechisra  proceeds  to  give  a  more  specific 
de^^cnption  of  baptism  as  distinguished  from  the  other  sacrament. 
It  is  this, — **  baptism  is  a  sacramcntj  wherein  the  wasliing  with 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
doth  signify  and  seal  om'  ingi'afting  mto  Christ,  our  pjirtaking 
of  tlie  l»enefits  of  tlie  covenant  of  grace,  and  our  engagement  to 
be  tlie  Lord's."  Now  the  only  ground  for  alleging  that  this 
teaches  baptismal  regeneration,  must  be  the  notion,  that  it  ap- 
plies, in  point  of  fact,  to  al!  who  Iiua'c  been  baptized,  and  that  all 
who  have  received  the  outward  ordinance  of  baptism  arc  war- 
ranted to  adopt  this  language,  and  to  apply  it  to  themselves. 
But  the  true  principle  of  interpretation  is,  that  this  description 
of  baptUm  applies  fully  and  in  all  its  extent,  only  to  thase  who  are 
j)os»essedof  the  necessary  qualifications  or  prepai'ations  for  baptism, 
and  who  are  able  to  fisccrtain  tliis.  And  the  question  as  to  who 
these  are,  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
that  is  taught  upon  this  subject.  Much  evidently  depends  upon 
tlie  use  and  application  of  tlie  pronoun  our  here, — that  is,  upiin 
the  (juestion,  who  ai-e  the  persons  that  ju'c  supposed  to  be  speak- 
uig,  or  to  be  entitled  to  speak,  that  is,  to  employ  the  language  in 
which  the  general  nature  and  object  of  baptism  are  here  st-t  f  ortli  ? 
The  our,  of  course,  suggests  a  we,  who  ai-e  supposed  to  be  the 
parties  speaking,  and  the  ([uestion  is,  WTio  are  the  we  ?  Are  they 
all  wlio  have  been  baptized  'I  or  only  those  who  are  capable  of 
ascertaining  tliat  they  have  been  legitimately  baj)tized,  and  wko^ 
heiitg  satisfitd  on  this  pointy  are  in  consequence  able  to  adopt  the 

tnffua^e  of  the  catechism  intelligently/  and  trub/  ?  Now  this 
iilt^Mion  is  shnilar  to  that  which  is  often  suggested  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  apostolical  epistles,  where  the  use  of  the  words 
W5,  and  or/r,  raises  the  question,  who  arc  the  we  that  arc 
ed  to  be  speaking  I  that  is,  who  are  the  we,  in  whose  name, 
or  a«  one  of  whom,  the  apostle  is  there  speaking  ?  And  thii* 
|uestion,  wherever  it  aiises,  must  be  decided  by  a  careful  examina^ 
^tion  of  the  whole  context  and  scope  of  the  passage.  In  the 
catechism^  we  liave  first  a  general  description  given  of  a  sacrament, 

itcnded  to  embody  the  substance  of  what  Scriptm-e  is  held  to 

'teach  or  indicate,  as  equally  and  alike  applicable  to  both  sacnunents. 

Out?  leading  element  in  this  description  is,  that  the  sacraments  are 

for  the  use  and  benefit  of  believers,  and  this  principle  must  be 
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kept  in  view  in  all  tlie  more  specific  statements  afterwards  made 
about  either  sacrameiit.  Tliis  consideration,  as  well  as  the  whole 
scope  of  the  statement,  clearly  implies,  that  the  description  given 
of  baptism  proceeds  npon  the  assmnption,  that  the  ])ersons  who 
partake  in  it  are  possessed  of  the  neeessarj'  fjualilications, — 
that  is,  that  thej  are  believers,  and  do  or  may  know  that  they 
are  so. 

This  principle  of  constnietion  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  natnral 
one.     It  has  always  been  a  fundamental  piinciple  in  the  theology 
of  Protestants,  that  the  sacraments  were  instituted  imd  intended^ 
for  believers,  and  produce  their  appropriate  beneficial  efifects*,  onljrvl 
through  the  faith  which  must  have  preiionsly  existed,  and  which 
is  expressed  and  exercised  in  the  act  of  partaking  in  them.     This 
being  a  fundamental  and  recognised  principle  in  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  sacraments,  it  was  quite  natnral  that  it  should  b««l 
assumed  and  taken  into  account  in  givini^  a  general  de^crijition  of 
their  objects  and  effects.     And  the  application  of  this  principle  of 
interpretation  to  the  whole  deliverances  of  the  Westminster  dii 
upon  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  Confession  of  Faitl 
and  in  the  Larger  Catechism  as  well  as  in  the  Shorter,  intr«xluce8 
clearness  and  consistency  into  them  all,  whereas  the  disregard  of 
it  involves  them  in  confusion,  and  inconsistency. 

On  the  groimds  which  have  now  l>eeu  hinted  at,  and  which, 
wlien  once  suggested,  must  commend  themselves  to  every  one  who 
will  deliberately  and  impartially  cxamiue  the  subject,  we  think  itj 
verj'  cleiir  and  certain,  that  the  ive,  suggested  by  the  our  in  thaj 
general  description  of  baptism,  are  only  the  believers  who  had 
been  previoiLsly  set  forth  as  the  proper  and  worthy  recipients  of, 
the  sacraments;  and  that  consequently  the  statement  that  *'  baptisnli 
signifies  and  seals  our  ingrafting  into  Clirist,"  etc.,  must  mean^j 
that  it  signifies  and  seals  the  ingrafting  into  Christ  OF  THOSE  ofJ 
us  who  Itave  been  ingrafted  into  Christ  by  faith.  This  constni* 
tion,  of  coiu^e,  removes  all  appearance  of  the  catechism  teachings 
baptismal  regeneration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  case  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  wliich  has  been  started.     The  difficulty  is,  nol 
that  the  cuteehism  apjK^ars  to  teach,  that  infants  are  all  regenerat 
in  baptism  ;  but  that  it  appears  to  teach,  that  believers  are  the  onb 
proper  recipients  of  baptifim^  as  well  as  of  the  Lord*8  Sapper;  while 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  also  explicitly  teaches,  that  the  infanta  of 
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such  as  are  members  of  the  visible  church  are  to  be  baptized. 
Tills  will  require  some  explaiiatiau,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
investigation  of  it  will  bring  us  back  again  to  the  main  subjuct 
which  we  wished  to  consider,  viz.,  the  tnie  doctrine  of  the  Re» 
formed  churches,  and  especially  of  the  Westminster  standards, 
in  regard  to  the  nature,  objects,  and  eflfects  of  the  sacraments  in 
gBaeral. 

Tlie  ^neral  \iew  which  Protestants  have  commonly  tiiken  of 
the  sacraments  is,  that  they  are  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  that  is,  of  the  truths  whicli  unfold  the  provisitms  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
tho  covenant  provides  and  secures, — not  only  signifying  or  repre- 
senting Christ  and  the  l>enefit3  of  the  new  covenant,  but  stealing 
or  confirming  them,  and  in  some  sense  apph^ng  them,  to  be- 
lievers. As  the  sacramcnti?  are  tlie  signs  and  seals  of  tho  cove- 
nant, so  tliey  belong  properly  to,  and  can  benefit  only,  tliose  who 
lia\^e  an  interest  in  the  covenant,  the  fcederati ;  and  there  is  no 
ttlequate  ground  for  counting  upon  their  exerting  their  appro- 
priate influence  in  individual  cases,  apart  from  the  faitli  which  the 
participation  in  them  ordinarily  exj^>resses,  and  which  must  cJtist 
before  participation  in  tliem  can  be  either  warrantable  or  benefi- 
cial. These  are  the  leading  ^aews  which  Protestant  divnne.s  have 
ttsaally  put  forth  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  in  general,  that  is, 
their  general  nature,  design,  and  efficacy.  In  lot>king  more 
cio«e]y  at  the  doctrines  of  Protectant  churches  upon  this  subject, 
It  ia  necessary  to  remember,  not  only  that,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained^ they  usually  assume,  in  their  general  statements,  that  the 
persons  partaking  in  the  sacraments  tuv  duly  prepared,  or  possessed 
tif  tlic  necessary  preliminary  qualifications,  but  also  that,  when 
Statements  are  made  which  are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  bap- 
ti§m  and  the  XiOrd^s  Supper ;  or,  when  the  general  object  and 
deatgn  of  baptism  are  set  forth  in  the  abstract,  they  have  in  their 
view,  and  take  into  their  account,  only  adult  baptism^  tlie  baptism 
of  thns*'  who,  after  they  have  come  to  years  of  understanding,  nsk 
and  obtain  admission  into  the  visible  church  by  being  baptized. 

Till*  mrwle  of  contemphiting  the  ordinance  of  baptism  i«  so 
different  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  that  we  are  apt  to  Ije 
itartJc<I  when  it  is  presented  to  us,  and  find  it  wiuaiwhat  diflScult 
to  enter  into  it.  It  tends  greatly  to  introduce  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion into  our  whole  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  that 
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we  see  it  ordinarily  administered  to  infants,  and  very  seldom 
adults.  This  leads  ns  insensibly  to  fonn  very  defective  and  erro^ 
neons  conceptions  of  its  design  and  effects,  or  rather  to  live  with 
our  minds  a  ery  much  in  the  condition  of  blanks,  so  far  as  con^^H 
cems  any  distinct  and  definite  views  upon  tliis  subject.  There  i^l 
a  great  difficult}^  felt, —  a  difficulty  which  Scripture  does  not  afford 
us  adequate  materials  for  remo\4ngj  in  la^-ing  down  any  distinct 
and  definite  doctrine  as  to  the  bearing  and  efficacy  of  baptism  in 
the  case  of  infants,  to  whom  alone,  ordinarily,  we  see  it  adminis- 
tered* A  sense  of  this  difficulty  is  verj^  apt  to  tempt  us  to  remain 
contentedly  in  great  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject,  witliout  aa^ 
serious  attempt  to  understand  distinctly  what  baptism  is 
means,  and  how  it  is  connected  \sith  the  general  doctrine 
the  sacraments.  And  yet  is  quite  plain  to  any  one  who  is  ca| 
able  of  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  adult  baptism 
alone  which  embodies  and  brings  out  the  full  idea  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  should  he  regarded  as  the  priraarj'  t>-j)e  of  it, — t/iat 
from  which  mainly  and  principally  we  should  form  our  con« 
tions  of  what  baptism  is  and  means,  and  was  intended  to  a< 
plish.  It  is  in  this  aspect  that  baptism  is  ordinarily  spok< 
about,  and  presented  to  our  contemplation,  in  the  New  Tosta- 
ment,  and  we  see  something  similar  in  tracing  the  operations 
our  missionaries  who  are  engaged  in  preaching  the  g<jsjK4 
heathen  lands. 

Adult  baptism,  then,  exliibits  the  original  and  fundanieul 
idea  of  tlie  ordinance,  as  it  is  usually  brought  before  us,  and 
is  directly  and   formally  spoken  about  in  the  New  Testamei 
And  when  baptism  is  contemplated  in  this  light,  there  is  no  m< 
difficulty  in  ft»rDiing  a  distinct  and  defiiiitL*  conception  reganl 
it  than  regarding  the  Lord* s  Supper.     Of  adult  baptism,  we 
say,  just  as  we  do  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  that  it  is  in  every  instiin< 
arrording  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants,  either  the 
and  seal  of  a  faith  and  a  rt»gen oration  previously  existing, 
effected  by  God's  grace, — or  else  that  the  I'eception  of  it  wi 
hypocritical  profession  of  a  state  of  mind  andfeehng  which  has 
existence.     Wo  have  no  doubt  that  the  lawfuhiess  and  the  ol 
tion  of  infant  baptism  can  Ije  conclusively  established  from  Sc 
ture;  but  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  general  docti-ine  or  thc^ory  ji 
stated,  with  respect  to  the  import  and  effect  of  the  sacramet 
and  of  baptism  as  a  sacrament,  cannot  be  applied  fully  in  all 
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oxteut  to  the  baptism  of  infants.     The  reason  of  this  Ls,  because 
Scripture  does  not  afford  ns  materials,  either,  for  lajing  down  any 
defiiii'te  position  as  to  a  certjiin  and  in\ariahle  connection  between 
baptism  and  spiritual  blessings,* — that  is,  for  niaintrmiing  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration  ;  or,  for  stating  such  a  distinct  and 
definite  aliematlve  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance 
in  indi^ndnals,  as  has  been  stated  abo^e  in  the  case  of  adult  baji- 
^sm  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     But  notwitlistniidiiig  these  obyious 
^considerations,  we  fear  it  is  a  very  connnon  thing  for  men,  just 
fc»ccause  they  ordinaiily  see  infftnt,  :ind   veiy  seldom  see  adult, 
*^aptisrn,  to  take  the  baptism  of  infaiitij,  with  all  the  difficulties 
^^.ttaching  to  gi\ing  a  precise  and  definite  statement  as  to  it^  design 
*^^nd  effect  in  their  case,  and  to  allow  this  to  regulates  their  T;\hole 
^Conceptions  with  respect  to  this  ordinmice  in  particular,  and  even 
""^^dth  respect  to  the  sacraments  in  geneTal.     This  is  a  verj'  common 
^^roce^ ;  and  we  couhl  easily  produce  abundant  t.nidence,  both  of 
^  is  actual  prevalence,  and  of  its  injurious  bearing  upon  men s 
"^boJe  opinions  on  tliis  subject.     The  right  and  reasonable  course 
^s  plainly  just  the  re\'ei*se  of  this,^-siz.,  to  regard  adult  baptism 
sia  affording  the  proper  fundamental  tTpe  of  the  ordinance, — to 
derive  our  great  leading  conceptions  about  baptism  from  the  case, 
Hot  of  infant,  but  of  adult,  baptism,  \dewed  in  connection  with 
the  general  theoiy  or  doctrine  applicable  to  both  sacraments ;  and 
then,  since  infant  baptism  is  also  fuliy  warranted  in  Scripture,  to 
examine  what  modltications  tlie  leading  general  views  of  the  or* 
dinance  may  or  must  undergo,  when  applied  to  the  special  and 
peculiar  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants. 

These  views  w^^re  acted  upon,  though  not  foi^mally  and  explicitly 
ftated^  by  the  Reformers  in  preparing  their  Confessions  of  Faith, 
•ad  in  their  discussions  of  this  subject.  It  is  impossible  to  bring 
out,  from  their  statements  about  the  sacraments,  a  clear  and  con- 
Bfttent  sense,  except  upon  the  hy|»othesis,  that,  in  laying  down 
tlieir  general  positions  as  to  the  nature,  objects,  and  effects  of  the 
nents,  they  pniceeded  ii|)on  the  assumjrtion,  that  those  partak- 
in  these  ordinances  were  duly  qualified  and  rightly  prepared  ; 
more  particularly,  that  the  pereons  baptized,  in  whom  the  true 
full  operation  of  baptism  was  exhibited,  were  adults, — adult 
Tcra.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  tlieir  decrees  and  canons 
iJie  subject  of  justification,  which  in  the  Romish  system  com- 
ds  regeneration,  and  of  which  they  asserted  baptism,  or  the 
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sacrament  of  faitli,  as  thoy  oiill  it,  to  be  tlie  instnirnental  cause,* 
dealt   with   the    subject    on    the    assumption,    that    they    were 
describing  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  persona 
who,  after  they  have  attained  to  adult  age,  are  led  to  embrace 
Christianity  anrl  to  apply  for  baptism.     And  we  find  that   the 
Reformers,  in  discussing  these  matters  with  their  Komish  oppo- 
nents, accommodated  themseh'es  to  this  mode  of  putting  the  case ; 
and  having  thus  adult  baptism  chiefly  in  their  view,  were  led 
sometimes  to  speak  as  if  they  regarded  baptism  and  regeneration 
as  subst4intialJy  identicaL     They  certainly  did  not  mean  to  as^rt 
or  concede  the  popish  principle,  of  an  invariable  connection  be- 
tween the  outward  ordinance  and  the  spiiitual  blessing,  for  it  ia 
quite  ceilain,  and  can  be  conclusively  established,  that  they  re- 
jected tliis.     They  adopted  this  mode  of  speaking,  Avhich  at  first 
sight  is  somewhat  stailling,   1st,  because  the  Council  of  Trent 
discussed  the  subject  of  justification  chiefly  in  its  beai*ing  upon 
the  case  of  those  who  had  not  l>een  baptised  in  infancy?  and  with 
whom,  consequently,  baptism,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  h>'})ocritical 
pretence,  destitute  of  all  w^orth  or  value,  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
Protestants,  a  sign  and  seal  of  a  faith  and  regeneration  pre>iously 
wrought  and  then  existing ;  and  2dly,  because  it  was,  when  viewed 
in  this  aspect  and  application y  that  their  gi'eat  genera)  doctrines, 
as  to  the  design  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  justification  of  sinnera,  stood  out  for  examination  in  ih9 
cleai^st  and  most  definite  form.     This  was  the  tnie  cause  of  a 
mode  of  speaking  sometimes  adopted  by  the  Reformers,  which,  to 
those  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  and  with  the 
state  of  theological  discussion  at  the  time,  might  seem  to  counten- 
ance the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

It  was  very  important  to  bring  out  fully  and  distinctly  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  seals  of  the 
covenant  of  gnxcc  and  its  benefits,  the  import  of  the  profession 
implied  in  p^irtaking  in  them,  and  the  qualifications  required  for 
receiving  them  rightly  ;  and  then  to  connect  the  statement  of  t/uir 
actual  effects  with  right  vieics  upon  all  these  points.  This  proccst^ 
was  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  effectual  w^ay,  of 
shutting  out  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacraments  that  previ.iled  in  the  Church  of  Rome.     It 
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was  veiy  important  with  this  view,  to  give  a  compcndioiLs  and 
summary  representation  of  what  was  set  forth  in  Si^ripturc  as  the 
sacramental  principle  or  theory^,  us  Ireing  equally  applicable  to 
both  sacraments ;  and  to  keep  steadily  before  men's  minds  the  con- 
sideration, that  this  could  be  held  to  be  fally  realized  and  exhibited 
only  ill  those  for  whom  the  sacraments  were  mainly  iiiteuded,  and 
who  were  dtdy  prepared  for  receiving  and  improving  them  aright. 
Their  minds  wcrc  filled  with  these  principles,  and  they  were  an- 
xious to  set  them  forth,  in  opposition  to  the  great  sacramentid 
system  which  had  been  excogitated  by  the  scboolmenj  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  it  was  because  their  minds 
were  filled  with  these  principles  that,  thougli  strenuously  opposing 
the  tenets  of  tlie  AniibajjtiRts,  tliey  yet  saw  clearly  and  admitted 
the  somewhat  peculiar  and  supplemental  position  held  by  infant 
liaptism.  They  held  it  to  be  of  primary  imp^^rtance  to  bring  out 
fully  the  sacramental  principle  as  exhibited  in  its  entireness  in 
adult  l>aptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  in  aiming  at  accom- 
plishing this,  they  were  not  much  concerned  about  putting  forth 
definitions  or  descriptions  of  the  sacraments  or  even  of  baptism^ 
which  cotdd  scarcely  be  regarded  as  comprehending  infant  haj»- 
tism,  or  as  obviously  and  directly  applying  to  it.  They  never 
intended  to  teach  baptismal  regeneration^  and  they  have  said 
nothing  that  appears  to  teach  it,  or  that  could  be  supjwsed  to 
toSK'h  it,  by  any  except  those  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  as  it  was  then 
conducted.  They  never  intended  to  discounteriance  infant  baj>- 
tism ;  on  the  contrary,  they  strenuously  defended  its  lawfulness 
und  obhgation.  But  they  certainly  gave  descriptions  of  the 
general  nature,  design,  and  effects  of  the  sacraments,  which,  if 
literally  interpreted  and  pressed,  might  be  regarded  as  omitting  it, 
or  putting  it  aside. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  general  description  which 
the  "Shorter  Catechism"  gives  of  a  sacrament  teaches,  by 
plain  unplication,  that  the  sacraments,  so  far  as  regai'ds  adults, 
are  in  (winded  only  for  believers;  while  no  Protestants,  except 
some  of  the  Lutherans,  have  ever  held  that  infants  are  cap- 
able of  exercising  faith.  It  also  teaches,  by  plain  implication, 
in  the  ffrevious  question,  the  91st,  that  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  the  sacraments  is  experienced  only  by  those  who  "by 
faith  receive  them."     All  this  is  appEed  etjually  to  baptism  and 
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the  Lord's  Supper.  Its  general  import^  as  iinplying  a  virtual 
restriction  of  these  ordiaances  to  hehevers,  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
understood or  to  admit  of  being  explained  away.  And  then,  again^ 
the  njvpurent  discrepancy  between  this  great  principle^  and  the 
])Osition  that  "  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members  of  the  visible 
church  are  to  he  baptized,"  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of 
any  one  who  deliberately  examines  the  catecliism  with  a  view  to 
understand  it.  These  considerations  would  lead  us  to  expect  to 
find,  that  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent,  and  tliat  there  is  no 
gi*eat  difBculty  in  pointing  out  a  mode  of  reconciliation.  The 
mode  of  recuni'iliation  we  have  already  hinted  at.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance tliis,  that  infant  baptism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculistr, 
subordinate,  supplemental,  exceptional  thing,  which  stands,  indei:*d, 
finiily  leased  on  its  own  distinct  and  special  grounds,  but  wliich 
cannot  well  he  brought  within  the  hue  of  the  general  abstract 
dc&iition  or  description  of  a  sacrament,  as  applicable  to  adtdt 
bapti.sm  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Westminster  divines,  then,  have  given  a  description  of  a 
sacrament,  which  docs  apply  fully  to  adult  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  which  docs  not  directly  and  in  terming  comprehend 
infant  baptism.  Tins,  which  is  the  plain  fact  of  the  case,  could 
only  have  arisen  from  their  finrling  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  gi\e  a  definition  of  the  sacraments  in  their  gi-eat  leading  fun- 
damental aspects,  which  would  at  the  same  time  apply  to,  and 
include,  the  special  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  This,  agmn, 
implies  an  admission  tliat  the  definition  given  of  a  sacrament 
does  not  apply  fully  and  in  all  its  extent  to  the  special  case  of 
infant  baptism ;  while  it  implies,  also,  that  the  compilers  of  the 
catechism  thought  it  much  more  important,  to  bring  out  fully, 
as  the  definition  of  a  sacrament,  all  that  could  be  truly  pre- 
dicated equaUy  of  adult  baptism  and  the  Lonl's  Supper,  than 
to  trj'  and  fonn  a  definition  tliat  might  be  wide  enough  and 
vague  enough  to  include  infant  baptism,  a  topic  of  a  peculiar 
and  subordinate  descri[)tion.  Tliis  is  the  only  explanation  and 
defence  that  can  be  given  of  the  course  of  statement  adopted  in 
the  catechism. 

It  may  possibly  occur  to  some,  that  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
compilers  of  the  catechism  held,  that  it  was  the  children  of  believers 
only  that  were  to  be  baptized,  and  that  they  were  to  be  baptissed 
on  the  grotind  of  their  parents'  faith,  and  the  general  principle  of 
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covenant  rtlatiunsliip  based  upon  this,  the  word  believers^  in  the 
definitian  of  a  sacniment,  might  include  iufants,  viewed  as  one 
with  their  believing  pjirents,  and  \'irtuallj  comprehended  in  them. 
But,  besides  thut  this  leaves  untouched  the  statement  which  im- 
plies, that  spiritual  benefit  is  derived  from  the  sacraments  unlj  by 
**  those  who  by  faith  receive  them,"  we  tliink  it  quite  phiin  and 
certain,  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  statement  given  in  answer  to 
the  qiieiitionj  AVhat  is  a  sacrament?  that  tlie  believei^s  to  whom 
tlie  sacraments  repi^e^ent,  seal,  and  apply  Christ  and  His  benefits, 
are  those  onJy  who  themselves  directly  and  personally  partake  in 
the  sacraments,  and  not  those  also  who,  though  not  believers 
themselves,  may  he  admitted  to  one  of  the  sacrameuts  because  of 
tlieir  rehvtionship  to  believers. 

A  simihir  doul)t  might  he  started  about  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  parallel  pa.'^sage  in  the  "  Larger  Catechism."  *  A  sacra- 
ment is  there  described  as  "  an  holy  onlinance  instituted  by  Christ, 
in  His  church,  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  unto  tlioae  thai  are  wiihln 
the  covenant  of  grace j  the  benefits  of  II  is  mediation,  to  strengthen 
and  increase  their  faith,'*  etc/  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
according  to  the  previdlmg  opinions  and  the  cm'reut  usiis  loijuendi 
of  the  penod, — and,  as  we  bcUeve,  in  accordance  with  Scripture, — 
fh4?  expi*e5sion,  ''tliosc  that  aje  \\'ithin  the  covenant  of  grace,"  might 
include  the  children  of  behevers,  who  were  regarded  as  fwderali, 
and  as  tijus  entitled  to  the  "  signa  et  si4jilla  fa^d^ris"  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  exjircssinn  is  not  used  here  in  this  extended  sense, 
or  as  including  any  but  believers.  For  this  sentence  goes  on  hn- 
mediately,  without  any  change  in  the  construction,  and  without 
any  indication  of  alteration  or  rostnction  in  regard  to  the  per- 
sons spiken  of,  to  say,  that  the  sacraments  were  instituted  **  to 
rtrengthen  and  increase  theik  faith," — impl;ying,  of  com*se,  that 
the  persons  here  spoken  of  had  fiutli  before  tlie  sacraments  came 
to  bear  u|>on  them,  or  could  confer  upon  them  any  benefit. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  "  Shorter 
Catechism''  in  defining  or  describing  a  sacrament  restricts  itself 
to  the  case  of  adult  believers  j  and  the  only  way  of  reconciling 
the  definition  with  its  teaching  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  is 
hy  assuming  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  absolutely  and  ^nthout 
all  exception  in  otlier  cases ;    and  that  infant  baptism,  though 
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fully  warranted  T>y  Scripture,  does  not  con*espond  in  all  respc< 
with  the  full  sacramental  principle  in  its  utmost  extent  audi 
clearness,  as  exhibited  in  adult  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  must  thercfore  be  regarded  as  occupjTUg  a  peculiar,  an< 
supplemental  position.  We  know  no  other  way  of  showii 
the  cousistency  with  each  other  of  the  different  statements  con- 
tained in  the  catechism.  The  p>rinciple  we  have  explained  re- 
futes the  allegation  of  inconsistency  or  contradiction,  and  I'csolvea 
the  wliole  ditheulty  into  a  certain  concession  on  the  subject  of  in- 
fant baptism, — a  concession  not  affecting  the  scrij)tural  evidence 
for  tlie  mmntidnence  of  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  but 
merely  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  doctrinal  explanation 
that  sljould  be  given  of  its  objects  and  eifects* 

The  explanation  we  have  given  upon  this  point  is  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  views  set  forth  in  the  "  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,"  and  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches  generally. 
They  all  of  them  assert  the  scriptural  authority'  of  infant  baptism, 
while  at  the  same  time  most  of  them,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  clearness,  present  statements  about  the  sacraments  or 
about  bajjtism,  wliich  do  not  very  fully  and  directly  apply  to  the 
baptism  of  infants.*  We  have  been  the  more  disposed  to  gi\*e 
some  tijue  to  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  position  and  stam 
of  the  topic  of  infant  baptism,  because  it  is  not  mei*ely  iudispei 
sable  to  the  intelligent  and  consistent  exjmsition  of  the  "  Shorter 
Catechism,"  bnt  also  because  ignorance  or  disrv-gard  of  it  produc 
much  error  and  confusion  in  men's  whole  vicvi's  with  respect  to 
sacraments  in  general.  Men  who  have  not  attended  to  and  esti- 
mated aright  this  topic  of  the  peculiar  and  subordinate  place  h< 
by  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  arc  very  apt  to  run  into  one 


*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  lioldfi 
true,  to  Boroe  ext^^ut,  even  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England, 
though,  pcrha}>s,  fiomeTvhat  It«8  folly 
and  explicitly  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the' Refurmeil  churches.  In 
the  general  statements  alx>ut  the 
eacramentfl  in  the  25th  article,  and 
in  the  chief  portion  of  the  27th,  on 
baptism,  there  ia  nothing  to  suggest 
that  infant  baptism  m  comprehended 
in  the  deBcription;  and,  indeed^  the 
general  scope  and  epirit  of  the  state- 
ments rather  Boexn  to  ignore  or  pre- 


termit it,  though  there  is  not  the  i 
exjilicit  and  reatricting  refefmoe  to 
believers  and  faith  which  o<^cttf8  bl 
the  "Shorter  Catechism."  And  that. 
again,  the  only  express  meutioo  of 
infant  baptism,  which  occutb  in  Hm 
end  of  the  27  th  article,  and  whioh 
fiimply  aeserta  that  it  ''  is  in  i 
to  be  retained  in  the  church 
agreeable  to  the  jnrtitiition  of  CI 
brings  it  in  very  nnvh  in  the 
Buppl  emen  tal ,  e  x  ■  >  »rt  of 
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other  of  two  extremes, — viz.,  1st,  that  of  lowering  the  true  sacra- 
mental principle,  as  brought  out  in  the  general  definition  of  a 
sacrameDt,  and  us  exhibited  fully  in  the  case  of  adult  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  the  level  of  what  suits  the  special  case  of 
infant  baptism ;  or,  2d,  that  of  raising  the  explanution  propounded 
of  the  bearing  and  effect  of  infant  baptism,  up  to  a  measure  of 
cleaniess  and  fulness  which  really  atticbes  only  to  adult  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  And,  as  error  is  generally  inconsistent, 
and  extremes  have  a  strong  tendency  to  meet,  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  both  these  opposite  extremes  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
same  persons,  in  connection  with  that  one  source  of  error  and 
confusion  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  truth,  as  well  as  the 
importance,  of  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  refenxid  to  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  statements,  will  appear  more  clearly, 
BS  we  proceed  to  explain  more  fully  and  formally  the  general 
doctrine  of  tlie  sacraments,  as  set  foi*th  in  the  Westminster  S}Tn- 
bold,  in  acK^ordance  with  the  other  Confessions  of  the  Kefonned 
churches. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  or  the  sacramental  principle, 
in  tiie  prt.>|K*r  import  of  that  expression,  is  intended,  as  w^c  have 
dained,  to  embody  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  is  taught  or 
indicat^l  in  Scripture,  as  equally  imd  alike  applicable  to  both  the 
ordinances  to  wluch  the  name  of  a  sacrament  is  commonly  given. 
Of  course,  nothing  ought  to  be  intrmluced  into  the  definition  or 
description  of  a  sacrament,  but  what  there  is  sufficient  scriptural 
ground,  more  or  less  tlirect  and  explicit,  and  more  or  less  clear 
and  conclusive,  for  holding  to  \yc  predicable  equally  and  alike  of 
iMwtism, — ^that  Ls,  adult  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Besides 
tbe  scriptural  statements  that  beai*  directly  upon  these  two  oixli- 
aances  separately,  there  are  views  suggested  by  their  general 
character  and  position,  taken  in  connection  with  general  scriptural 
principles,  to  which  it  may  be  prop^T,  in  the  first  instance,  to  advert, 
tDiene  is  not  a  great  deal  in  Scripture  that  can  be  said  to  bear  very 
<ltrscily  upon  tlie  question,  What  is  a  sacrament  1  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture  l)y  good  and  neces^ 
itiy  consequence. 

There  arc  two  different  aspects  in  which  the  sacraments  are 
to  be  regardctl,  1st,  Simply  as  institutions  or  ordinances  whose 
app>intment  by  Clirist  stands  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  whose 
celebration  in  the  church,  according  to  His  appointment,  may  be 
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contemplated  or  looked  at  by  spectators, — and,  2d,  as  acts  which 
men  i>erfomij  transactions  in  which  men  individually  take  a 
part; — that  is,  they  may  be  regarded  either  as  mere  instituted 
syniljols,  or  also,  and  in  addition,  as  symbolic  actions  which  men 
perform. 

Viewed,  in  the  first  of  these  aspects,  as  symbols,  they  merely 
signify  or  represent  (these  two  words  are  generally  xised  synony- 
mously in  this  matter)  spintual  blessings,  Christ  and  the  benefits 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  scriptural  truths  which  make  known, 
unfold,  and  offer  these  blessings  to  men ;  while,  in  regard  to  the 
second  as[)cct  of  them,  this  much  at  least  must  be  evident  in 
general,  that  the  participation  in  the  sacraments  by  men  indi^-i- 
dually,  is  on  their  part  an  expression  or  profession  of  a  stat<?  of 
mind  and  feeHng,  with  reference  to  the  truths  which  the  outward 
symbols  represent,  and  the  blessings  which  tliey  signify.  Viewed, 
in  the  first  of  these  a5!pects,  as  mere  s^tuIjoIs  which  have  hven  in- 
stituted and  described  in  Scripture,  and  wbicli  may  be  cont-eni- 
plated  or  looked  at,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  sacraments  ore  merely, 
to  use  an  expression  which  Calvin  and  other  Keformers  applied  to 
them,  appendages  to  the  gospel, — that  is,  merely  means  of  declar- 
ing and  bringing  before  our  minds  in  another  way,  by  a  different 
iostnmientality,  what  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  statements  of  8<  *  - 
ture.  In  baptism,  "v-iewcd  in  this  light,  God  is  just  telling  u^,  i  , 
means  of  outward  symbols  instead  of  words,  that  men,  in  their 
natural  condition,  need  to  Ije  washed  from  guilt  and  depravity,  and 
that  full  provision  has  been  made  for  effecting  this,  through  the 
shedding  of  Christ's  blood  and  the  effusion  of  Ilis  Spirit,  In  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  like  manner,  lie  is  just  telling  us  that  Christ's 
body  was  broken,  and  that  His  hlwd  was  shed,  for  men ;  and  that, 
in  this  way,  ftdl  pro\asion  has  been  made,  not  only  for  restoring 
men  to  the  enjojnnent  of  God's  favour,  and  creating  them  again 
after  His  image,  but  for  tiffonling  them  aljimdance  of  spiritoal 
nourislmient,  and  enabling  them  to  grow  up  in  all  things  unto 
Him  who  is  the  Head.  The  sacraments,  as  s\^nlK>ls,  thus  tearh, 
by  outwaiil  and  visible  representations,  the  leading  truths  w}il<  ii 
are  revealed  in  Scripture  concerning  the  way  of  salvation ;  and 
teach  tliera  in  a  manner  pecuhariy  fitted,  according  t"  the  j»rin- 
cipk's  of  our  constitution,  to  biing  them  home  impressively  to  our 
understandings  and  our  hearts. 

And  it  is  important  to  notice  that,  even  in  this  simplest  and 
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most  eleinentaiy  \new  of  the  sacraments,  tliey  may  truly  and  rca- 
soDably  be  called  seals  as  well  as  signs,— they  may  be  said  not  oaly 
to  signify  or  represent,  but  to  seal,     A  seal  is  something  external, 

suaJly  appended  to  a  deed  or  docmnent,  or  impressed  upon  a  sub- 
'ttance  which  fonns  the  subject  of  negotiation  or  arrangement,  and 
it  is  intended  to  strengthen  or  confinn  con\iction  or  faith,  expocta- 
ion  or  confidence.     A  seal,  in  tiiis  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
apply  to  tlie  sacraments,  is  a  thing  of  no  real  intrinsic  value  or 

iportance  apart  from  the  engagement  ratified.  Its  use  and  efficacy 
purely  conventional.  Seals  fire  bixsed,  indeed,  upon  a  natural 
iriociple  in  our  complex  constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  external 
objects  or  actions  connected  \\'ith,  or  addeil  to,  declarations,  engage- 
ments,  or  promises,  are  regarded  a'i  tying  or  binding  more  strongly 
tliose  from  whom  these  deeds  or  documents  proceed,  and  as  thus 
tending  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  directed.  It  is  this  principle  in  our  constitution 
which  is  the  source  and  origin,  the  rationale  and  defence,  not  only 
of  the  sealing  of  deeds  and  documents, — that  is,  of  the  practice  of 
Ippending  a  seal  to  the  signature  of  the  names  attached  to  them, — 
►ut  of  the  whole  serieh;  of  outward  significant  rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  associated  with  cove- 
nants and  treaties,  with  bargains  and  baiterings.  These  sealings, 
and  other  siniiliur  rites  and  ceremonies,  wluch  in  such  variety  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries  in  connection  -with  transactions 
of  this  sort,  have  been  alwa}^  regarded  and  felt  as  somehow  bind- 
ing the  parties  more  strongly  to  their  respective  statements  and 
engT»gi?ments,  and  as  thus  strengthening  their  reliance  upon  each 
other,  in  reference  to  ever^'thing  that  had  been  deelared  or  pro- 
mised. And  yet  it  is  quite  plain,  that  these  sealings  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  usually  connected  with  compacts  and  bar- 
gaon^y'can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  value  apart  from  the 
engagement  scaled,  or  to  exert  a  real  influence  in  effecting  any 
important  result.  The  only  essential  things  in  transactions  of  thL^ 
*t>rt,  are  the  deeds  or  documents,  emljodying  a  statement  of  the 
things  arranged  or  agreed  upon  with  all  their  circumstances  and 
conditions,  and  the  signatures  of  the  parties^  binding  themselves 
to  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  <leed. 

Appl}ing  these  obrious  principles  to  Cliristianity  and  salvation, 
it  w  plain  that  the  essential  things  as  bearing  on  the  practical 
leeult,  are  arrangements  and  proposals,  made  and  revealed  by  God, 
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untlersttwd  and  accepted  by  men.  It  is  indisponsable  that  men 
imderstand  the  import  of  the  offers  and  proposals  made  to  thenij 
be  satisfied  that  they  come  from  God,  and  then  accept  and  act 
upon  tliem.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  thus  substantially  a  pro- 
posal mrttle  liy  God  to  men,  which  is  accepted  by  tliem  ;  and  the 
essential  things  are,  the  substance  of  the  proposal  set  forth  as  in 
a  deed  or  document,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  parties,  as  if 
attested  by  their  signatui'es.  Tlie  sacraments,  according  to  the 
views  which  have  generally  prevailed  among  Protestants,  are  signs 
and  seids  of  this  covenant, — that  is,  as  signs  they  embody  in  out- 
ward elements  (for  we  arc  not  speaking  at  present  of  tlie  sacra- 
mental actions)  the  substance  of  what  is  set  forth  more  fully  and 
particularly  in  the  wiitten  word ;  and  this  additional,  superadded, 
external  embodiment  of  the  provisions  and  arrangements,  is  re- 
garded as  occupying  the  place,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  seal 
appended  to  a  signature  to  a  deetl ;  not  certainly  as  if  it  could 
very  materially  affect  tlie  result,  so  long  as  we  had  the  deed  and 
the  signatures,  but  still  operating,  according  to  the  well-known 
principles  of  our  constitution,  in  giving  some  conlimiation  to  our 
impressions,  if  not  our  convictions,  of  the  reality  and  certainty,  or 
reliability  of  the  whole  transaction. 

But  we  proceed  to  aflvert  to  tlie  second  and  higher  \\evf  that 
must  oliviously  he  taken  of  the  sacraments.  Tliey  were  intended 
not  so  much  to  lie  read  about  or  to  be  looked  at,  as  to  be  parti- 
cipated in.  ^len  are  individually  to  be  washed  with  water,  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  arc 
intlividnally  to  eat  bread  and  to  drink  wine  at  the  Lord's  table.  III 
remembrance  of  Christ,  This  being  tlie  case^  the  questions 
naturally  arise,  What  is  the  meaning  and  what  the  object  of  those 
acts  which  they  perform  t  Why  did  God  require  these  things  at 
their  hands  ?  What  is  the  effect  which  the  doing  of  these  tilings 
is  intended  to  produce  t  and,  Wliat  ai-e  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate and  determine  the  production  of  the  resulting  effects? 
Now,  as  bearing  upon  the  answer  to  these  questions,  there  are 
some  positions  which  are  generally  admitted,  and  are  attended 
wjtli  no  difficulty.  The  two  leading  aspects  in  which  the  aacni^ 
ments,  viewed  as  actions  which  men  perform,  are  repres^ited  in 
Scripture  are, — first,  as  duties  which  God  requires  of  us,  and, 
second,  as  means  of  grace  or  privileges  which  he  appoints  and 
bestows.     And  again,  under  the  first  of  these  heads,  viz.,  com* 
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mantled  duties,  tliere  are  ti^'o  \iews  that  may  be  taken  of  tliein, 
1st,  as  acts  of  worship ;  and  2d,  as  public  professions  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is,  of  course,  men's  duty  to  render  to  God  the  acts  of 
rorship,  and  to  make  the  professions,  wliich  He  requires  of  them. 

ho  sacraments  seem  phibily  to  possess  tliese  two  characters.  In 
participating  in  them,  we  are  rendering  an  act  of  worsliip  to  God, 
and  we  are  making  a  public  profession  by  im  outward  act,  and  al] 
this  He  has  reriuired  at  our  hands,  or  imposed  n[jon  us  as  a  duty. 
If  thifl  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  any  general  principles  which  are 
indicated  in  Scripture,  or  involved  iu  the  natm-e  of  the  ease,  ns 
being  rightly  applicable  to  acts  of  worship  and  to  public  pro- 
fessions, must  be  applied  to  them.  Whatever  is  necessary  to 
make  an  act  of  worship  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  God,  and 
whatever  is  necessarv^  to  make  a  puldic  profession  intelligent  and 
honest,  must  be  founrl  in  men's  participation  in  the  sacraments,  in 
order  to  make  it  fitted  to  nerve  any  of  its  intended  purposes.  And 
this  most  simple  and  obvious  view  of  the  generid  nature  and 
cJjoracter  of  the  sacramenttd  actions  ought  not  to  he  overlooked 
or  forgotten,  as  it  is  well  fitted,  wlien  remembered  and  applied,  to 
gaard  us  lx»th  against  en-or  in  doctrine  and  delusion  in  practice. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  views  of  them,  however, — that  which 
r-  rs  them  as  outward  public  professions, — winch  bears  more 

in;:  ic'ly  upon  their  mode  of  operation  and  their  actud  effects, 

as  privileges  or  means  of  grace.  All  admit  that  the  sacraments 
embody  or  involve  a  public  profession  of  a  certain  state  of  mind 
and  feeling.  Indeed,  this  h  plainly  ini[ilied  in  tlii-ir  character 
fu  symbolical  or  emblematical  ordinances.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  it  should  have  been  ref[m'red  a^  a  duty  of  those  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  preached,  that  they  should  be  baptized  and  should 
partake  in  the  Lord*s  Supper,  unless  this  washing  with  water,  and 
this  eating  bread  and  drinking  wnne,  symbolized  and  ex]>ressed 
some  state  of  mind,  some  conviction,  or  feeling,  or  pm'pose,  bear- 
ing upon  their  relation  to  God,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
TLat  participation  in  tlie  sacraments  is  a  discriminating  mark  or 
badge  of  what  may  be  called,  in  some  sense,  a  profession  of 
Cliristianityy  and   that  it  involves  an   engagement  to  pei-form 

tain  duties,  is  admitted  by  all,  even  those  who  take  the  lowest 
^5  of  their  nature  and  design.     And  all  ortiiodox  divines  hold 

Lt  this  C4>nstitutes  one  end  and  object  of  the  institution  of  these 

linances,  though  tbey  regard  it  only  as  a  subordinate  one.    In 
TOL.  !•  n 
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the  very  important  document  formerly  referred  to,  called  "  Con- 
sensus TiguriniLs,'*  prepared  by  Calvin,  and  embodjiug  the  agree- 
ment among  the  Swiss  churches  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
sacraments,  while  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  various  ends  and 
objects  of  the  saeraments,  such  as,  that  they  mat  he  marks  and 
badges  of  a  Christian  profession  and  union  or  brotherhood — that 
they  may  be  incitements  to  thauksgivings  and  exercises  of  faith 
and  a  pious  life,  and  engagements  binding  to  this — it  is  laid  down, 
"  that  the  one  principal  end  of  these  ordinances  is,  that  God,  by 
them,  may  attest,  represent,  and  seal  His  grace  to  us."*  This 
mode  of  statement  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  generally  en- 
tertained by  the  Keformed  divines,  and  it  is  adopted  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,!  where,  after  describing  it  as  the  end  or  object 
of  the  sacraments  '^  to  represent  Christ  and  His  benefits,  and  to^ 
confirm  oiu:  interest  in  Him  "  it  adds,  e\'idently  in  the  way  of 
suggesting  some  additional  points  of  less  fundamental  important'^, 
"  as  also  to  put  a  ^nsilde  difference  between  those  that  belong  unto 
the  church  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  solemnly  to  engage  them 
to  the  sen-ice  of  God  in  Christ/'  These  subordinate  ends  of 
sacraments,  connected  with  their  chiiracter  and  functions  as  hi 
of  a  public  profession  and  solenm  engagements  to  duty,  do  not  in 
themselves  require  lengthened  explanation,  as  they  are  simple  and 
obvious,  and  have  not  given  nse  to  much  discussion,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  question  has  been  raised,  as  to  the  precise  import  and  amount 
of  the  profession  which  participation  in  the  saci-aments  involves. 

This  is  a  question  nf  some  difficulty  and  importance ;  and  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  investigation  of  the  great  primaiy 
end  or  object  of  the  sacraments,  and  with  tlieir  character  and 
function  as  means  of  grace.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  Protes- 
tant divines,  that  the  sacraments  are  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  that  is,  of  the  truths  and  promises  setting  forth  the  pro- 
visions and  arrangements  whicli  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
covenant,  and  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  the  covenant  offers 
and  secures ;  and  these  temiSj  accordingly,  are  applied  to  them  in 
almost  all  the  Confessions  of  the  Refonned  clmrches.  But  Kven 
where  there  is  a  concurrence  in  the  use  of  these  epithets^  there  ifi 
still  rtx)m  for  error  and  confusion  on  some  important  topics  c^n* 
nected  with  this  matter.     The  leading  questions  connected  wi 
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the  sacraments  may  be  ranked  imder  two  heads — 1st,  Whut  are 
tlieir  nl)jects  or  ends,  coniprehcndmg  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  instituted,  and  the  effects  wliieh  they  actually  prochice  I 
And  2d,  Who  are  then-  proper  subjects,  the  parties  fur  whom  they 
were  intended,  those  who  are  4|uahfied  to  partake  in  them  la^vf ully 
and  hcneficiaUy  t  These  two  heads  of  investigation,  which  tuay 
be  briefly  describedj  as  rcsix'cting,  the  first  the  objects,  and  the 
sccontl  tlie  subjects,  of  the  sacraments,  are  very  closely  connected 
with  each  other.  The  settlement  of  either  of  these  (|uestions 
would  go  fiu*  to  detennine  the  other.  If  we  had  once  ascertained 
what  b  the  leading  primary  object  of  the  sacraments,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  deducing  from  this,  \4ewcd  in  connection 
with  other  doctrines  plainly  taught  in  Scnptm\*,  what  kind  of 
persons  ought  to  partake  in  them ;  and  if  we  once  knew  who  are 
the  parties  that  ought  to  partake  in  theni,  we  might  from  this  in- 
fer a  go<xl  deal,  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  iu  regard  to  the 
purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  On  some  grounds  it  would 
aeem  to  be  more  natural  and  expedient  to  begin  with  examining 
Uie  objects  or  ends  of  the  sacraments.  But  as  we  liavc  been  led, 
in  tJie  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  to  advert  to  the  \\gw  of  the 
sacraments  as  baflge^i  of  a  public  profession,  and  as  the  considera- 
tion of  this  topic,  which  has  not  yet  been  coini)leted,  is  cnnnected 
mther  ^vith  the  examination  of  the  subjects  than  the  obje(*ts  of  the 
aacraments,  we  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  in  contemplating 
them  as  means  of  grace,  tlie  question,  who  are  the  jiarties  for 
whom  they  were  intended  ?  We  are  the  less  concerned  about 
^follinving  what  might  seem  to  be  the  more  strictly  logical  order, 
liecause  our  object  is  rather  explanation  than  defence  \ — it  is  rather 
to  bring  out  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  and 
csj>eciully  of  the  Westminster  sjiubols,  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  sacraments,  is,  than  to  establish  its  truth  and  to  vindicate  it 
from  objections ; — as  we  liave  in  view  cliieily  the  case  of  those  who 
ive  professed  to  believe  these  symbr>ls,  but  who  still  exhibit  a 
gvesLi  deal  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  their  meaning  and  iinjKjrt. 

We  have  mentioned,  as  the  first  and  most  general  division  that 
obtains  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  that  they  may  bo  regarded 
either,  first,  as  duties  wliich  God  requii'es ;  or,  second,  as  means 
of  grace.  The  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  and  the  discussions 
which  have  been  carried  on  respecting  them,  have  turned  chiefly 
upon  their  character  and  functions  as  means  of  gi*ace.     It  is  uni- 
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versallj  admitted  that  the  sacraments  are  means  of  grace;  and  the 
grciit  geoenil  idea  involved  in  this  position  is  this,  that  they  are 
institutions  which  GcmI  intended  and  appointed  to  be,  in  some  sense, 
the  instruments  or  channels  of  conveying  to  men  spiritual  bless- 
ings, and  in  the  due  and  right  use  of  which  men  are  warranted  to 
expect  to  rcceive  the  spiritual  blessings  they  stand  in  need  of.     In 
this  wide  and  general  sense,  even  those  who  hold  the  lowest  view 
of  the  sacraments,  admit  that  they  are  means  of  grace  ;  while  it 
is  also  time  that  the  gi'eat  differences  in  doctrine  which  have 
been  maintained  by  dififerent  churches  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  sacraments  resolve  very  much  into  the  different  senses  in  which 
the  position,  that  they  are  means  of  grace,  may  be  explained.     In 
the  wide  sense  above  stated,  the  position  that  the  sacraments  are 
means  of  grace,  may  be  conclusively  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
God  has  appointed  them,  and  required  the  observance  of  them  at 
our  hands.      As  the  outward  act3w*hich  constitute  the  observance 
of  the  sacraments  ai*c  in  themselves  not  moral,  but  merely  positive 
or  indifferent,  we  arc  warranted  to  believe  that  God  appointed  them 
solely  for  our  benefit,  and  bcciiuse  He  intended  them  to  be  in  some 
way  instruments  or  channels  of  conveying  to  us  spiritual  blessings. 
The  Komish  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the  sacraments 
contain  the  gi'ace  which  they  signify ;    that  they  confer  graoo 
always  and  certainly^  where  men  do  not  put  an  obst^icle  in  the 
way  j  that  they  do  this  ex  opere  operaiOj  or  by  some  sort  of  physi- 
cal or  intrinsic  power  bestowed  upon  tliem,  apart  from  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  recipient ;  that  baptism  is  the  ia^tinimental  cause  of 
justificatiou  as  including  both  remission  of  sin  and  regeneration  ; 
and  tiiat  the  Ijord's  Supper  invariably  conveys  spiritual  nourish- 
ment.   There  are  some  points,  however,  involved  in  the  exj>osition 
of  these  doctrines,  which  have  not  been  explicitly  settled  by  the 
authority  of  the  chm*ch,  and  in  regard  to  wliich  some  latitude  is 
left  for  a  difference  of  opinion.     Among  Protestants,  again,  high 
chinrchmen,  and  men  disposed  to  exalt  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments,  have  generally  adopted,  or,  at  least,  approximated 
to,  the  Romish  doctrine  as  explained  by  its  more  reasonable  de- 
fenders, and  have  been  disposed  to  allege  that  the  controversies  willi 
the  Church  of  Home  upon  this  subject,  resolve  very  much  into 
disputes  about  words  or  points  of  no  great  importance ;  while 
sounder  Protestants  have,  in  general,  met  the  Komish  doctrines 
with  decided  opposition.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
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tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  any  definite  modes  of  statement, 
which  can  be  said  to  be  distinctly  Prutestant  as.  opposed  to  Ro- 
manism, about  the  true  character  and  functions  of  the  sacraments 
as  means  of  grace,  viewed  apart  from  the  doctrine  held  viith 
regard  to  their  subjects  and  object-^.     It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  strongest  statement  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pledged 
on  this  [joint,  is,  tliat  the  sacraments  "  contain  the  grace  which 
they  signify  or  represent,"  implying,  that  the  gi'ace  resides  or  is 
laid  up  in  tliem,  and  that  they  give  it  out  j  and  yet  Calvin,  in  his 
"  Antidote  to  the  Council  of  Trent,"  seventh  session,  admits  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  "  sacramentis  contineri  gratiam 
quam  figurant,"     He  asserts  also  that  those  who  allege,  that  by 
the  sacraments  grace  is  confcn'ed  upon  us  when  we  do  not  put  an 
obstacle  in  the  way,  overturn  tlic  wliole  power  of  the  sacraments ; 
while  he  distinctly  atlmits  that  the  sacraments  are  instrumental 
causes  of  conferring  grace  upon  us,  though  the  power  of  God  is 
not  tied  to  them,  and  tliough  they  ])roducc  no  effect  whatever 
apart  from  the  faith  of  the  recipient.     And,  moreover,  we  find, 
upon  a  j)rincijile  formerly  explained,  that  in  dealing  (sixth  session) 
with  the  position,  that  baptism  is  the  instrumented  cause  of  justifi- 
cation, he  rather  objects  to  the  omission  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
truth,  and  to  the  high  place  assigned  to  baptism,  than  meets  the 
position  of  the  Council  with  a  direct  negative.      His  statement 
h  this — "  It  is  a  great  absiu'dity  to  make  baptism  alone  the  instru- 
mental cause.     If  this  Ix*  so,  what  be("omes  of  the  gospel  f      Will 
it  not  even  get  into  the  lowest  corner  1     But,  they  say,  baptism  is 
the  sacrament  of  faith.     True ;  but  when  all  is  said,  I  will  still 
maintain  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  appendage  to  the  gospel  (evan- 
^Ui  appendiceni).     They  act  preposterously  in  ginng  it  the  first 
place  ;  and  this  is  just  as  if  one  should  say  that  the  instrumental 
cause  of  a  house  is  the  handle  of  the  workman's  trowel.    He  who, 
putting  the  gofi|>el  in  the  backgiTjund,  numbers  baptism  among 
the  causes  of  salvation,  shows  thereby  that  he  does  not  know  what 
baptism  is  or  means,  or  what  is  its  function  and  use,*'  *     It  would 
be  easy  to  show,  that  there  arc  many  other  eminent  divines  who 
have  differed  from  each  other  as  to  the  phraseology  that  ought  to 
he  employed  in  ex|>laining  the  position,  that  the  sacraments  are 
means  of  grace,  some  asserting  and  others  denpng,  that  they  are 
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causes  oi  grace, 
blessings, — wliile  yet 
amoncr  them:  as  is 


til  at  lliey  confer, 


conycy,  or  bestow  spiritual 
there  is  no  veiy  materia!  cliffeix*nce  of  opinion 

in  regard  to 


evident  from  their  agreement 


the  two  important  questions,  as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the 
sacraments  are  intended,  and  the  puq>oses  they  were  instituted  to 
serve.     And  on  tliis  ground  we  shaill  now,  as  has  been  intimated, 
consider^lst,  the  subjects,  and,  2il,  the  objects,  of  the  sacraments; 
assuming  only,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  position,  nniversidly  ad- 
mitted, that  the  sacraments  ai*e  means  of  grace,  implies  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  they  are  employed  by  God  as  instrumental 
or  auxiliary  in  bestowing  upon  some  men  some  spu'itual  blessings. 
1.  Let  us  first  advert,  then,  to  the  subjects  of  the  sacraments, 
or  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.     We  have  idrcady 
seen  that,  both  in  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Westminster  Assembly  have  distinctly  laid  down  the  position,  that 
the  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  intended  for 
believers,  for  men  who  had  already  and  previously  been  led  to 
embrace  Christ  as  their  Saviour ;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the 
least  deten-ed  from  the  explicit  assertion  of  this  greiit  principle  by 
its  appearing  to  exclude  or  ignore  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
which  they  believed  to  be  fully  sanctioned  by  Scripture,    This 
great  principle  is  not  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  quite  so 
explicitly  fis  it  is  in  the  Catechisms,  but  it  is  taught  there  by  xcry 
plain  implication.     The  Confession*  lays  it  down  as  the  first  and 
principal  end  or  object  of  the  sacraments,  of  both  equally  and 
alikC)  *^  to  represent  Christ  and  Ilis  benefits,  and  to  confinn  our 
interest  in  Ilim,"- — tliis  last  clause  implying,  that  those  for  whom 
the  sacraments  were  intended,  have  ah'cady  and  previously  ac- 
quired a  personal  interest  in  Christ,  which  could  be  only  by  their 
union  to  Ilim  through  faith.     It  furtherf  in  speaking  still  t)f  the 
sacraments,  and,  of  course,  of  baptism  as  well  as  the  Lord'Sj 
Supper,  asserts  that  *^  the  word  of  institution  contains  a  promisQ] 
of  benefit  to  worthy  receivers ;"  and  worthy  receivers,  in  the  fi 
impart  of  the  expression,  are,  in  the  case  of  adult  baptism,  believers* 
In  the  next  chapter,  the  twenty-eighth,  the  description  given  of 
baptism  manifestly  applies  only  to  lielieving  adults.     It  is  thei^ 
describe<l  as  a  **  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained  bv 
JesoB  Christ,  not  onlj  for  the  solemn  admission  of  the  pLirty  b.ifv- 
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tized  mto  the  visible  cliarchj  but  also  to  be  unto  lilin  a  sign  and 
seal  of  ihii  cuvonant  of  grace,  of  his  iugrafting  into  Christ,  of 
regeneration,  of  remission  of  sina,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God, 
tlin>ngh  Jesus  Clu-ist,  to  wiilk  in  newness  of  life."  It  is  quite  true 
that  infants,  as  well  as  adults,  though  incapiible  of  faith,  must  be 
ingrafted  into  Clu'ist,  and  must  receive  regeneration  and  ix^niis- 
sion  ;  and  that  without  this,  indeed,  thev  cannot  be  saved.  But 
the  statement  in  the  Confession  plainly  assumes,  that  each  indivi- 
dual baptized  not  only  should  have  the  necessary  preliminary 
qualifications,  but  shouJtl  be  himself  exercised  and  satisfied  upon 
this  |x»int ;  and  should  t!ms  be  prepai*cd  to  take  part,  intelligently 
and  consciously,  in  the  personal  assumption  of  the  pnictical  obhga- 
tions  which  baptism  implies. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  the  Confession 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Catechisms,  though  upon 
this  particular  point  it  is  not  altogetlier  so  explicit.  It  holds  true, 
indeed,  generally — we  might  say  imiversally — of  the  Reformed 
chtirches,  as  distinguished  fix)m  the  Luthcrixn,  and  of  almost  all 
the  Reformed  theologiansj  that  though  firm  believers  in  the  divine 
authority  of  infant  baptism,  tliey  never  liesitate  to  lay  down  the 
general  positions,  that  the  sacraments  are  intended  for  beUevers ; 
that  participation  in  tliem  assumes  tlie  previous  and  present  exist- 
ence of  faitli  in  all  who  rightly  receive  them ;  ajid  that  they  pro- 
duce tlieir  appropriate,  beneficial  effects  only  tlirongh  the  opera- 
tion and  exercise  of  faith  in  those  who  partake  in  them.  The 
R<2fornied  divines,  not  holding  the  dtx^triue  of  baptismal  i*egenera- 
lion,  did  not  regard  the  baptism  of  infants  as  being  of  sufficient 
importance  to  modify  the  general  doctrine  they  thought  them- 
selves warranted  to  lay  down  with  respect  to  the  sacraments,  as 
applicable  to  adtdt  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper.  And  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  notice,  that  the  adoption,  by  the 
Lutherans,  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  Ie<l  them  to 
be  much  more  ciireful  of  laying  down  any  general  statements, 
either  about  the  sacraments  or  about  baptism,  wdiich  virtually 
ignored  the  baptism  of  infants.  They  iu^e  much  more  careful 
tXiun  tlie  Reformed  divines,  either  expressly  and  by  name  to  bring 
in  infant  baptism  into  their  general  definitions  or  descriptions, 
or,  at  legist,  to  leave  ample  room  for  it,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
appearance  of  its  being  omitted  or  forgotten.  It  may  be  worth 
5«^hilo  to  give  a  specimen  of  this.    Budda^'us,  one  of  the  best  of  tlie 
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LiUtlieran  rlivincs,  a  innn  whose  works  cxluLit  a  veiy  fine  combi- 
nation of  ability  and  good  pense,  learning  and  evangelical  unction, 
in  treating  of  the  effect  of  baptism,  which,  he  says,  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  end  or  object  of  the  ordinance,  lays  it  down,  that 
it  is  "  with  respect  to  infant^?,  regeneration,  and  with  respect  to 
adults,  the  confirming  and  sealing  {confirmatio  el  ob&ignatio)  of  tJie 
faith  of  which  tbcy  ought  to  be  j^ossessed  Ivefore  they  are  admitted 
to  baptism/'*  In  contrast  with  this,  many  of  the  Reformed 
di\ines  asserted,  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  great  leading  ob- 
ject and  effect  of  the  sacraments,  and,  of  course,  of  baptism  as 
well  as  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  just  the  confirmatio  fidci^  that  is, 
the  eoDfinfning  and  strengthening  of  the  faith,  wliich  must,  or,  at 
least,  shouhl,  have  existed  in  the  case  of  adults  before  either  sacra- 
ment was  received. 

Tliis,  however,  bears  rather  u|>on  the  objects  than  the  subjects 
of  the  sacraments.  And  in  returning  to  the  hitter  of  these  topics, 
we  would  lay  before  oiu*  readers,  what  we  regard  as  a  very  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
churches  upon  this  point,  in  the  words  of  ilaitin  Vitringa,  iii 
his  *'  Adnotutiones''  to  the  '*  Doctiina  Christiana^  Keligionis  per 
Aphorismos  summatim  descripta''  of  Campegius  Vitringa. 

**  From  these  qaotatioDs,  it  clearly  appeal's,  that  the  commoa  doctrine  of  oar 
divines  concerning  the  proper  subjects  of  the  Racramentft  amnunte  to  thia ; — 

Ut.  That  the  sacraments  have  been  instituted  onlj  for  those  who  hftTO 
already  received  the  ^raee  of  God — the  callwl^  the  regenerate,  the  belieriDg, 
the  oonTericd,  those  who  arc  in  coyenant  with  God ;  and  also  that  it  is  proper 
lor  those  to  come  to  them  who  have  true  faith  and  repentance. 

2d.  That  they  who  reeeive  tJje  sacrmnenta  are  already,  before  receiving 
them,  partakefB  through  faith  of  Christ  and  His  benefits,  and  are  tberefoire 
justiiied  and  sanctifieii  before  they  take  the  sacramentB. 

3rf.  That  failh  is  liie  medium,  the  mouth,  and  the  hand,  by  widch  we 
rightly  receive  and  iM.^rceive  the  sacraments. 

ith.  That  the  faith  of  those  who  lawfully  receive  the  sAcmments  is  can- 
iirme^l  and  increased  by  them,  and  that  they  are  more  eloeely  united  to 
Christ. 

blk.  That  those  only  who  receive  the  sacraments  in  faith  have,  in  the  tut 
of  them,  the  promise  of  the  remission  of  sina  and  of  eternal  life  bestowod, 
sealed,  and  applied  in  a  singular  way,  just  as  if  God  were  addre«ang  them  in» 
dividually,  and  were  promising  and  sealing  to  them  remijssion  of  dns  ftad 
eternai  life ;  and  thus  believers  are  rendered  more  certain  about  their  com* 
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mumon  with  Clirist  and  Hk  benefits,  so  that  they  can  certainly  determine  that 
Christ  belongs  to  them  with  Uib  gif  ta. 

r.M.  That  hy  the  sacramenta  the  proraisea  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are 
offered  and  sealed^  under  the  condition  of  true  faith  and  penitence. 

7th.  That  only  true  believers  antJ  true  jieni tents,  using  the  Bacramenta 
worthily,  receive  not  only  tlie  mgns,  but  also  the  things  sigmfied,  which  are 
tflftled  to  tbem,  and  also  that  they  only  receive  them  with  benefit  and  advantage. 

8cA.  That  God  wishes  the  sacraments  to  Ijc  admiuistered  to  those  who  are 
ponosed  of  true  faith  and  unfeigned  ref»eutaiice,  but  that  the  minlflters  of  the 
church  ought  to  admit  to  the  Bacraments  those  who  make  a  profession  of  faith 
and  penitence^  and  do  not  ojMjnly  contradict  it  by  their  life  and  conduct,  and 
that  they^  before  coming  to  tht*  sacramenta,  ought  to  be  admonished  to  try  them- 
■etveft,  whether  they  have  true  faith  and  rejKjntaiice,  lest  being  destitute  of  faith 
and  repentance,  they  should  receive  the  gacramt?nte  to  their  condemnation. 

9th,  That  unbelieving  and  impenitent  persona  receive  only  the  naked  signs 
but  QOt  the  things  signitied ;  that  nothing  is  sealed  to  them  ;  that,  moreover, 
they  profaDO  and  contemn  the  sacraments ;  and  that  from  this  profanation 
and  contempt  the  iBcraments  not  only  do  not  benefit  but  hurt  them,  and 
bring  to  them  condemnation  and  destmction  ;  and  then,  that  the  sacramenta, 
when  administered  to  unbelieving  and  iiupeiiitrcnt  jjersons,  remain  Bacramenta 
to  far  as  God  is  concerned,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  unbelie^dng  and  impeni- 
tent, lose  the  nature  and  power  of  a  sacrament. 

loth.  That  the  aacraments  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  bestow grace^  faith, 
and  penitence,  and  are  not  the  instruments  of  pro<iucing  the  b^^inniugB  of 
faith  and  penitence,  but  only  oonfimi,  increase,  and  seal  them.'** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  these  important  doctrinal  state- 
ments  are  made  conceniing  the  sacramerifs^  and  of  course  arc  in- 
tended to  apply  equally  and  alike  to  baptism  oikI  the  Lord's 
Snpper ;  and  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  is  here  asserted 
of  both  those  ordinances  is,  tliat,  in  the  case  of  adults,  they  were 
mtended  only  for  persons  who  have  already  been  enabled  to  be- 
lieve and  rcjient,  and  that  it  is  believers  only  who  do  or  can  derive 
any  benefit  fruni  partiiking  in  them,  all  others  using  them  only  to 
Uieir  own  condemnation.  We  do  not  adopt  every  exjiression  in 
tbis  sonimary  just  as  it  stands.  But,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  its 
substance,  it  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
and  of  the  lieforraed  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran  churches. 
Upon  the  second  of  these  points,  indeed, — tlie  historical  question 
of  the  identity  nf  these  views  with  those  of  the  Reformed  churches 
and  of  tlie  leatliug  Reformed  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries, — Vitringa  has  produced  his  evidence  at  length. 
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His  quotations  fill  about  twenty'-  pafTes,  and  are  certainly  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  his  position,     Thej  prove  that  the  quotation 
we  have  produced,  contains  a  correct  summary  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  regard  to  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
sacraments.   Vitringa  gives  extracts  from  eight  or  ten  of  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Refurmation  period,  and  from  above  fifty  of  tlie 
most  eminent  divines  of  that  and  the  succeecbng  century.    He  bas 
thus  brought  together  a  vast  store  of  materials,  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  establish  his  position,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned ;  and 
we  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  names  of  the  divinea 
from  whom  he  produces  his  extracts.    They  are  Zwingle,  CEcolam- 
padius,  Bucer,  Musculus,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchius,  Ursi- 
nus,   Olcvianus,    Sadeel,  Whitaker,    Aretus,    Sohnius,    Polanus, 
Chamier,  Junius,  Perkins,  Bucanus,  Kucldinus,  Acronius,  Trel- 
catius,  Schai'pius,  G.  J.  Vossius,  ^laccovius,  Walaeus,  Rivetus, 
Amyraldus,    Altingius,   Forbes,  Yoctius,  Wendebnus,  Cocoeius, 
Hottinger,  Heidanus,  Maresius^  Venema,  Burmaii,  Mastricht,  Wit-* 
sins,  Turretine,  Heidegger,  Leydecker,  Braunlus,  Marckius,  Roell, 
Meyer,  Gerdes,  Wyttenbach ;  in  short,  all  the  greatest  divines  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     Here  is  a  storehouse  of 
names  and  quotations,  which  might  enable  any  one  to  set  np  as  an 
erudite  tbeylogian  by  means  of  a  stock  of  second-band  authorities. 
We  arc  dealing  at  present  only  with  the  historical  and  not 
with  the  scrij»tural  view  of  the  case  j  but  we  may  briefly  advert 
to  the  kind  of  jjroof  by  which  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  propeCj 
subjects  of  the  sacrament  are  only  helieviiig  and  regenerated  men« 
The  general  place  or  position  of  the  sacraments  seems  plainly  to 
indicate  that  they  were  intendetl  only  for  those  who  had  already 
been  led  to  embrace  Christ,  and  had  been  born  again  of  His  word* 
It  is  evident,  from  all  the  representations  given  us  on  this  subject 
in  the  inspired  account  of  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  that  meaj 
first  of  all  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  were  warned  of  the] 
guilt  and  danger  as  sinners,  and  were  instructed  in  the  w*ay  of 
salvation  through  Christ;  and  that  thus,  tlu'ough  the  effectual^ 
working  of  God's  Spirit,  they  were  enabled  to  believe  what  thej 
were  told,  to  embrace  Christ  freely  offered  to  them,  and  to  receive 
Him  as  their  Lord  and  Master.     They  were   told,  among  oU« 
tiling.^,  that  it  wa^  Christ's  will  tliat  they  should  be  baptized^ 
should  thereby  publicly  profess  their  faith  in  Him,  and  be  formally 
admitted  into  the  society  which  He  had  founded.     "N^Hien^  in  tht 
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or  in  similar  circumstancos,  and  upon  those  prounds^  a  man  asks 
and  obtains  the  adrnini.stration  to  him  of  baptism  (of  ooiirsc  we 
8|>eak  at  present  only  of  adults,  for,  upon  grounds  formerly  ex- 
plained, we  mmt  form  oiu-  primaiy  and  leading  coneeplions  of  tlie 
import  and  object  of  this  ordinance  from  the  baptism  of  aduks, 
and  not  of  infants),  the  application  seems  plainly  to  cany  upon 
the  face  of  it,  a  profession  or  declaration,  that  he  has  been  led  to 
choose  Christ  as  his  Saiioiir  and  hi^  Muster,  aiid  is  determined  in 
every  way  to  follow  out  this  profession  of  entire  dependence  and 
of  implicit  subjection.  If  faith  and  regeneration  are  necessaiy 
preparations  and  qualifications  for  baptism,  they  must  of  course 
c^dst  in  all  who  come  to  the  LoivFs  table,  which,  from  its  nature, 
and  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  apostolic  history,  must 
manifestly  come  after  baptism. 

These  obvious  general  considerations  tell  in  favour  of  the 
position,  that  the  sacraments  were  instituted  and  intended  only 
for  believers,  and  this  view  is  eunhrmed  by  a  closer  examination 
of  the  particular  features  and  provisions  of  the  ordinances  them- 
selves. In  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  it  is  intended  for,  and  can  be  lawfully  and  beneficially  par- 
taken of  only  by,  those  who  have  already  been  received  into  God's 
family,  and  are  Hving  by  faith  in  His  Son,  An  attemj^t,  indeed, 
was  made  m  the  course  of  the  Erastiau  controversy,  as  contlucted 
ft!  the  time  of  tlie  Westminster  Assembly,  to  set  up  the  notion, 
that  the  Lord's  Supj)er  is  a  converting  orrlinance,  and  may  there- 
fore be  rightly  pai*taken  of  by  those  who  have  not  yet  bebeved 
and  been  regenerated.  But  this  notion,  manifestly  got  up  merely 
for  the  puqjose  of  midermining  ecclesiastical  discipline,  was  un- 
answerably exposed  by  George  Gillespie,  in  the  3d  Book  of  his 
^Aaron's  RotI  Blossoming."  And  when  a  similar  notion  was, 
vdth  a  similar  puqtose,  promulgated  about  a  ccnttu^y  later  among 
the  CVmgregationtdists  of  New  England,  it  was  again  jnit  down, 
with  equal  ability  and  success,  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  liis 
*^  Inquiry  int^j  the  QualiHca^ons  for  Communion."  The  notion 
has  not  again,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  re\'ived  in  any  such 
circunistances  as  to  entitle  it  to  notice.  It  is  otherwise  in  regard 
to  baj)tism.  Some  men  seem  to  shrink  fi*om  laying  down  the 
position,  either  that  the  sacraments,  or  that  baptism,  should  be 
lii^ld  to  be  intended  for  believers,  and,  of  course,  to  require  or  pre- 
suppose faith  and  regeneration,  because  this  leaves  out  and  seems 
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to  exclucle  the  case  of  mfaDt  haptism, — a  difficulty  which  neither 
the  Rcforuici-s  iior  t!ie  conii>ilei's  of  the  WestmiBster  standards, 
though  decided  pa?do-haptists,  allowed  to  iDfluence  or  modify  their 
statements.  Others  take  wider  and  more  definite  ground,  and  en- 
deavour to  establisli  a  gi'eat  tlisparity  hetween  baptism  and  the 
Lorti's  Supper  as  to  their  import  and  objects,  and  to  disprove  the 
equal  applicability  to  both  these  ordinances,  of  the  definition  and 
description  usually  given  of  a  sacrament.  No  one,  ini]eed,.can 
deny,  that  there  are  some  points  in  which  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  stand  alone  and  resemble  each  other.  All  admit  that  both 
these  ordinances  are  emblems  or  spuboHcal  representations  of 
scriptural  truths,  fitted  and  intended  to  embody  and  to  exhibit 
the  OTeat  doctrines  revealed  in  the  word  of  God  conceniinff  the 
sxdvation  of  siiuiers.  This  descrijition  is  undoubtedly  true  of  these 
ordinances  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Protestants^ 
tliat  this  description  applies  equally  and  alike  to  bajjtism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  that  there  are  no  other  institutions  under  the 
Christian  economy  to  which  it  does  apply.  But  the  question  is. 
Can  we  not  get  materials  in  Scripture  for  giving  a  more  complete 
and  specific  account  of  what  is  equally  true  of  these  two  ordinances, 
and  may,  thei-efore,  be  set  forth  as  the  full  and  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  sacraments  ?  and  more  especially,  have  we  not  materials 
for  making  statements  of  a  more  precise  and  specific  kind,  Ijoth 
about  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of  these  ordinances,  that  sbaU 
apply  equally  to  both  of  them  1  This,  at  least,  is  what  has  lieen 
generally  maintained  and  acted  upon  by  Protestant  divines.  They 
have  embodied  the  substance  of  these  materials  in  their  description 
of  a  sacrament,  antl  the  leading  features  of  this  description,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Westminster  standards  are,  that  both  ordinances 
equally  and  alike  are  intended  for  believers,  and  represent,  setl^ 
and  apply,  to  l>elievers  Christ  and  Ills  benefits. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  subjects  of  the  sacraments,  the  topic 
-with  which  at  present  we  have  more  immediately  to  do,  it  is  gcne> 
ralJy  a^imitted,  that  partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper  implies  m 
piT>fession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  is,  therefore,  warrantable  and 
beneficial  only  to  believers.  But  many,  and,  we  fear,  a  growing 
numlx?r,  refuse  to  admit  this  principle  as  applicable  to  baptism. 
It  is  contended,  not  only  that  infants  who  are  incapable  of  fjiith 
ought  to  be  baptized  (a  position  which  all  the  Reformers  and  all 
the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  chinrches  decidedly  maintained^ 
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thcaigh  tlier  did  not  allow  it  to  affect  tbeir  general  definition  of  a 
flicrament),  but  idso  th-at  itduks  may  be  admitted  to  baptism,  tbougb 
they  are  not,  and  do  not  profess  to  be  believers  and  regenerate 
persons,^ — baptism,  it  is  alletred,  not  expressing  or  implying  a  pro- 
fession of  beUe\'ing  in  Christ,  but  only  a  pi-ofession  of  a  willing- 
ness to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Clmstianity*  This 
notion  is  flatly  opposed  to  the  leading  views  with  rospect  to  the 
sacraments,  wliieh  have  always  prevailed  in  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  been  embodied  in  the  Beformed  Confessions.  Bnt 
it  seems  now  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  tliis  countri^%  And  we  fear  that  it  is  likely  to 
continue  to  prevail,  because  while  it  can  be  defended  with  consider- 
able plausibility  in  argument,  it  has  also  this  important  i>ractical 
advantage,  that  it  fiurdslies  a  wan-ant,  or  an  excuse,  for  baptizing 
the  infants  of  persons  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  qualified  to 
be  members  of  the  Christian  church  in  full  standing,  or  as  admis- 
sible to  the  Lord's  table.  There  is  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious 
defence  of  this  view  of  the  import  and  object  of  baptism,  and  of 
the  absence  of  all  similarity  in  these  respects  bct^veen  it  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  Dr  Ilalley's  work,  entitled,  *'  Baptism,  the  de- 
signation of  the  Cateehmnens,  not  the  symbol  of  the  members,  of 
the  Christian  Church,"  which  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  reply  to  whom 
chiefly  it  wa:s  T;\Titten,  did  not  answer,  and  which  Dr  W.  Lindsay 
Alejcander  has  pronouuced  to  be  unanswerable.  We  think  it  can, 
and  it  certainly  should,  be  answered.  But  this  we  cannot  attempt 
at  present,  our  object  being  chiefly  explanation  rather  than  de- 
fence. The  attempt  to  make  so  wide  a  gulf  between  baptism  and 
the  Lord^s  Supj>er,  and  to  extend  the  application  of  baptism  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  membership  of  the  church,  si^  as  to  include 
all  who  are  placed,  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  or  that  of  their 
parents,  under  the  church's  superintendence  and  instruction,  while 
neither  in  connection  \\nth  their  own  baptism  nor  that  of  their 
children,  are  they  held  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  and  regene- 
rati(jn,  is,  of  course,  flatly  opposed  to  the  definition  or  description 
of  a  sacrament,  given  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  chuiThea 
B9  applicable  to  both  ordinances.  It  is  also,  we  are  persuaded, 
inconsistent  with  evevy  consideration  suggested  l>y  the  symbolic  or 
emblematic  character  of  the  orcbnance  as  an  outward  act,  imploring 
a  declaration  or  profession  of  a  certain  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  person  baptized,  and  with  all  that  is  asserted 
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or  indicated  in  Scripture  as  to  the  connection  between  baptism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  remission  and  regeneration  on  the  other. 

It  is,  as  we  have  explained,  of  fundamental  importance  in 
judging  of  these  sjTnboHcal  ordinances,  to  attend  to  the  profession 
iin|>lied  in  the  outward  act^  and  to  the  cairespondence  l)etwcen  the 
outward  act  and  the  state  of  mind  and  heai't  of  the  recipient. 
When  a  man  asks,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  commands,  to  be 
Bolenudy  washed  wth  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  when,  in  compliance  with  this  requefit, 
be  has  baptism  admiiiistered  to  him,  he  seems  as  plainly  and  as 
explicitly  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  when  he  ap- 
plies for  and  obtains  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  Baptism, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  a  formal  and  solemn  entering  into 
Christ's  service,  implying  a  promise  to  be  thereafter  governed  and 
guided  by  Him.  And  it  surely  is  this,  at  hast;  that  is,  this  is 
just  about  as  low  a  view  as  can  be  taken  of  the  ordinance,  and  of 
the  act  of  engaging  in  it.  But  even  this  view  of  it  implies^  that 
in  the  honest  and  intelligent  reception  of  baptism,  such  \'iews  of 
Christ  are  professed  as  presuppose  the  existence  of  saN-ing  faith, 
Men  cannot  honestly  and  intelligently  enter  Christ's  service  and 
profess  their  unreserved  submission  to  I  lis  authority,  unless  and 
until  they  Iiave  been  led  to  adopt  such  views  of  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  conceming  llim,  as  imply  and  produce  true  faith  in 
Him  as  a  Saviour.  Why  should  any  man  desire  and  ask  to  be 
washed  \v'ith  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  unless  he  has  ah*eady  been  led  to  adopt  such  \-iew3i 
of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation^ 
aa  must  have  led  him  to  embrace  Christ  as  all  his  salvation  and 
all  his  desire  f  In  sliort.,  an  application  to  be  baptized,  and  the 
being  actually  baptized  as  the  result  of  the  application,  plainly 
imply  a  profession,  that  the  pei'son  so  acting  has  been  already  led 
to  believe  in  Clirist,  to  receive  and  accept  of  Him  as  his  Savimir 
and  his  Miister ;  and  that  he  intends  to  profess  or  declare,  by  being 
baptized,  the  views  he  has  been  brouglit  to  entertain  coneerniog 
Christ,  and  the  relation  into  which  he  has  been  led  to  enter  with 
respect  to  Him,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  the  discharge  of  all  the 
obligations  which  these  views  and  that  relation  impose.  When 
this  state  of  mind  and  feeling  has  not  been  produced^  we  canooC 
conceive  that  tlie  baptism  of  an  adult  can  bo  an  honest  and  intel- 
ligent act.     The  nature  of  the  act  itself,  and  tlie  almost  univorsai 
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consent  of  the  Christii^n  cimrcli,  in  every  age  and  countiy  down 
till  tlie  present  day,  attach  this  meaning  and  significance  to  th« 
baptism  of  an  adult ;  and,  if  so,  the  baptism  of  any  one  who  has 
not  believed  and  been  bom  again,  must  be  a  hyjiocritical  form. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  coMtirmed^  we  tlnuk,  by  all  that  is 
said  in  the  New  Testatment,  wliethor  in  explicit  statement  or  in 
indii-ect  allusion,  conceniing  the  relation  between  baptism  and  the 
great  spiintual  blessings  which  are  invariably  connected  with  faitli 
in  Christj  viz.,  remission  and  regeneration.  The  relation  subsist- 
ing between  baptism  and  tliese  fundamental  blessings  involves  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  topics  comprehended  in  the  controversy 
about  baptismal  justification  and  regeneration ;  and  on  this  wo 
cannot  enter.  It  seems  to  ns  pretty  plain,  that  the  scriptural  state- 
ments which  are  usually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  settlement  of 
this  controversy,  and  which  are  foimded  on  by  the  advocates  of 
baptismal  regenerationj  imply,  that  some  connection  subsists  be- 
tween baptism,  in  the  legitimate  use  of  it,  and  these  fundamental 
blessings ;  while  the  view  which  has  been  devised  by  modem  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  is  defended  by  Dr  ITtdley,  seems  to  deny  any 
connection  whatever  between  them.  The  texts  referred  to  seem  to 
imply  eitfier,  that  baptism,  in  the  right  and  legitimate  use  of  it,  is 
a  sign  or  symbol,  a  sea!  and  a  profession  of  remission  and  regenera- 
tion, as  pi^evioush/  conferred  and  then  ejristing  in  the  party  baptised ; 
or  else  that  regeneration  is  produced  or  bestowed  in  baptism,  and 
through  the  instrmnentality  of  that  ordinance.  The  first  of  these 
views  IS,  we  are  persuaded,  that  which  is  s.anctioned  by  Scripture, 
and  certainly  it  has  been  generally  taught  by  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  latter  is  the  common  Popish  and  Tractarian  doc- 
trine ;  and  though  it  has  no  solid  scriptural  ground  to  rest  upon, 
it  can  be  defended  from  Scripture  \^'ith  some  plausibility^  and  this 
is  more,  we  think,  than  can  be  sai<l,  so  far  as  concerns  tins  branch 
of  the  argument,  in  favour  of  the  notion,  that  baptism  may  be 
rightly  antl  honestly  applied  for  and  received  by  men  who  have 
not  already  aiid  preWously  received  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  and  the  regeneration  of  their  natures*  We 
wonld  only  say,  before  leaving  this  subject,  that  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  serious  error  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  affording 
iinother  illustration  of  a  danger  fomierly  mentioned,  that,  viz,,  of 
allowing  the  notions  or  impressions  which  the  special  exceptional 
case  of  infant  baptism,  is  apt  to  suggest,  to  infiuence  tmduly  our 
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views  about  baptism  in  general,  and  even  abont  the  sacraments  as 
a  wliule.  The  giving  midiie  prominence  to  tbo  specia]  ca*se  of  in- 
fant baptism,  is  very  apt  to  blind  men*s  eyes  to  the  strength  of 
the  e%ideneej  that  baptism  in  its  general  import  and  object, — that  i% 
adult  baptism  in  its  legitimate  use,— 'implies  a  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  and  can  therefore  be  rightly  received  and  improved  only 
by  believers ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  temptation  to  reject  this 
great  scriptural  princi|)le,  wliich  is  so  explicitly  set  forth  in  almost 
all  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches,  is  strengthened  by 
the  opening  thus  made,  for  giving  baptism  to  the  children  of  those 
who  do  not  malio  a  profession  of  faith,  and  who  would  not,  or 
ehouhl  not,  have  been  admitted  to  the  Lord^s  Supjxir. 

2.  We  must  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  second  leading  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  viz,,  tlio  objects  of  tlie  sacraments,  or  the  pur- 
|K)se3  for  which  they  were  iiistitued,  and  which  they  are  fitted  and 
intended  to  sene, — or  what  is  virtually  the  same  tiling,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  men  are  wajTanted  to  ex]wct,  and  do  receive, 
from  the  right  use  of  them.  There  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a 
very  close  connection  between  this  topic  and  that  which  we  have 
already  considcrtfd.  If  the  sacraments  were  intended  for  behevers, 
— if  theii'  proj^er  subjects  are  those  only  who  have  already  been 
united  to  Christ,  and  been  bom  again  of  His  word,  then  it  follows, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  fitted  or  intended  to  be  anxilimy  or 
instrumental  in  bestowing  or  producing  anything  which  is  implied 
in  the  existence  of  sa\nng  faith,  or  in  effecting  an}^hing  which  is 
involved  in,  or  results  from,  saving  fjuth,  wherever  it  exists.  Upon 
the  ground,  then,  of  what  has  been  already  set  forth  under  the 
former  head,  it  f oUow^s,  not  only  that  justification  and  regeneration 
are  not  bestowed  or  produci'd  in  or  by  baptism,  but  that  tliey 
must  have  been  already  bestowed  and  produced  before  baptism 
can  be  lawfully  or  safely  received.  This  is  a  principle  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  it  is  confinned  by  all  that  is  taught  us 
in  Scripture,  both  with  respect  to  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of 
the  sacranients.  There  is,  indeed,  no  principle  more  important 
with  reference  to  this  whole  matter,  whether  viewed  theoretically 
or  practically,  whetlier  regarded  as  an  exjiosition  of  truth,  or  aa  a 
security  against  corruption  and  abuse,  tlitm  that  the  sacnunents  sre 
intended  for  believers,  and  of  course  must  have  l>een  fitted  to  aid 
them  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  great  work  of  carr^-ing  on  the 
life  of  God  in  their  souls,  in  promoting  their  growth  in  knowledge^ 
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righteousness,  and  holiness.  Tlie  sacraments  are  means  of  graoe, 
that  is,  they  are  ordinances  or  appointments  of  God,  which  are 
intended  to  be  in  some  way  auxiliary  or  instrumental  in  convey- 
ing to  men  spiritual  blessings.  The  blessings  conveyed  by  the 
sacraments,  and  to  be  expected  from  the  right  iise  of  them,  cannot 
of  course  be  tliose  which,  according  to  GotFs  arrangements,  are 
conveyed  to  men,  and  must  exist  in  and  be  possessed  by  them, 
before  the  sacraments  cim  be  Liwfidly  and  lionestly  received.  It 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  scriptural  doctrine,  that  justification 
and  regeneration  are  necessarily  and  invariably  connected  with 
faith,  and  that  they  are  cotemporaneous  witli  it,  whate-^er  may  be 
the  precise  relation  subsisting  auiong  them  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Whoever  has  been  enabled  to  beheve  in  Jesus  Cluist  has  been 
justified  and  regenerated ;  he  has  passed  through  that  great  ordeal 
on  which  salvation  depends,  and  which  can  occur  but  once  in  the 
history  of  a  soul.  And  if  these  principles  ai'e  well  founded,  then 
the  spiritual  blessings  which  the  sacraments  may  be  instrumental 
in  conveying,  can  be  those  only  whicli  men  still  stand  in  need  of, 
with  a  view  to  their  salvation,  after  they  have  been  justiJied  and 
regenerated  by  faith.  And  these  are  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
which  Uiey  continue  to  commit,  a  gi'owing  sense  of  God's  pardon- 
ing mercy,  and  grace  and  strength  to  resist  temptation,  to  dis- 
charge duty,  to  improve  privilege,  and  to  be  ever  advancing  in 
holiness ; — or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  **  Shorter  Catechism," 
in  describing  the  blessings  wliich  accompany  or  How  from  justifica- 
tion, adoption,  and  sanctification,  they  are  ^*  assurance  of  God^s 
love,  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  increase  of  grace 
and  perseverance  therein  to  the  end."  There  is  notliing  asserted 
or  indicated  in  Scripture  to  prcckide  the  conveyance  of  anif  or 
ail  of  these  blessings^  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  other  means  of  grace.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  gfiod  scriptural  ground,  why  believers  should  expect  to 
receive,  in  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments,  any  or  all  of  these 
blessings,  according  as  they  may  need  them.  And,  accortlingly, 
it  is  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Refonned  Confessions,  that 
the  great  leading  object  of  the  sacraments, — the  main  purpose 
which  they  were  designed  and  fitted  to  accomplish, — is  just  to  be 
instrumental  or  auxiliary,  in  conveying  these  blessings,  to  those 
who  have  believed  through  grace,  in  producing  these  results  in 
those  who  have  already  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds^ 
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and  to  do  this  mainly,  if  not  solely,  Ly  strengthening  and  confirm- 
ing their  faith. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  the  principal  pi 
in  which  this  doctrine  €onceming  the  great  leading  object  or 
design  of  the  i^acraments^  is  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  s^Tnbols, 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  them  somewhat  more  formallj 
in  this  connection.  In  tlie  Confession  of  FaitJi,*  the  main  position 
laid  down  reganhng  the  sacraments  is  this,  that  they  *'  are  holy 
signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  immediately  instituted 
by  God,  to  represent  Christ  and  His  benefits^  and  to  confirm  our 
interest  in  Hiiti,  as  also,"  etc.  Here  the  general  nature  and 
character  of  the  sacraments  is  declared  to  be,  that  they  are  holy 
signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  the  principal  object, 
— the  leading  design,  on  account  of  wliich  they  were  instituted  by 
G<xl, — is  said  to  be  "  to  represent  Christ  and  His  benefits,  and  to 
confirm  our  interest  in  Him."  The  "  representing  Christ  and  His 
benefits'*  applies  more  properly  to  the  sacraments  in  their 
character  and  functions  as  signs  ;  "  the  confirming  our  interest  in 
Him/'  in  their  character  and  function  as  seals.  Tlie  representing 
or  signif >ing  Chrir<t  and  His  benefits,^ — that  is,  the  blessings  of  tlie 
covenant  of  grace,  and  the  doctrines  or  promises  which  unfold  an< 
offer,  and  which,  when  believed  and  apphed,  instnmientjilly  con- 
vey or  bestow  them, — applies  more  immediately  to  the  mere  symbols 
or  elements,  and  to  the  |)rearhing  of  the  gospel  to  all  witliout  dis- 
tinction or  exception,  which  h  involved  in  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  such  s^inhols,  as  reconled  in  the  New  Testmnent, 
The  "  confirming  our  interest  in  Him  "  brings  under  our  notice  the 
more  limited  and  s|>ecific  oljject  of  the  sacraments,  as  brought  out 
in  the  actual  individual  pjirticipation  in  them  by  persons  duly 
qualified  and  rightly  prepared.  This  latter  statement  suggests,  at 
once,  as  a  fundimiental  point  in  the  docti'ine  of  the  sacraments, 
and,  of  course,  as  true  of  baptism  as  well  as  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  they  are  intended  only  for  those  who  have  already  obtaijied 
an  interest  in  Clurist  by  faith,  and  that  they  are  designed  to 
benefit  these  persons,  mainly  by  confinning  this  interest  in  Christ, 
which  they  have  already  acquired,  and  which  they  must  havQi 
possessed  before  they  could  lawfully  and  beneficially  partake,  even 
in  tlie  initiatory  sacrament  of  baptism.     Tliis  important  principUs 
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is  also  ex|ilicitly  dccIaiTtl  in  tlie  ll*th  chapter  of  the  Confession, 
whidi  treats  of  Saving  Faith.  Concerning  saving  faith,  it  sa>'s, 
lat  **it  is  ordinarily  -wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  by 
riiidi  also,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  saei-aments  and 
fBt/jper,  it  is  increased  and  strengthened/'  Hei-e  the  inci-easing 
and  strengthening  of  sa\ing  faith,  previously  pro*lticed  and  al- 
ready existing,  is  ascribed  to  the  adjniuistration  of  the  sacramentij^ 
and  of  coui*se  is  predicated  equally  and  alike  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord'si  Supper;  and  thia  iucidenta!,  though  most  explicit,  asser- 
tion of  the  principle,  that  the  sacraments  were  designed  to  increase 
and  strengthen  siiving  faith,  shows  how  familiar  the  minds  of  the 
compilers  of  tlie  Weshninstor  Confession  were  with  a  doctrine, 
which  is  now  very  much  ignored  by  many  who  profess  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps. 

The  same  doctrine,  as  to  tlie  objects  of  the  sacraments,  is  very 
'explicitly  set  forth  in  the  ''  Larger  Catechism,"  where,  in  answer  to 
the  queetiott,*  What  is  a  sacrament  t  it  is  said,  that  '*  a  sacrament 
is  an  holy  ordinsince  instituted  by  Christ  in  His  church,  to  signify, 
Aealy  and  exhibit  unto  those  that  are  within  the  covenant  of  grace, 
benefits  of  His  mediation,  to  sti-engthcn  and  increase  their  faith 
and  all  other  graces,  to  oblige  them  to  oljc^lience,  to  testify  and 
cherish  their  love  and  comnmnion  one  'i^ith  anotlier,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  tliat  are  without."     We  have  already 
io>^*n  that,  according  to  the  strict  gnmmiatical  consti-uction  of 
*$h\i  sentence,  the  expression,  *'  those  that  are  witliin  the  covenant 
of  grace,"  is  used  simply  as  s^Tionymous  with  believers,  and  not 
in  the  wider  sense  in  whicli  it  might  include  also  the  children  of 
believers;  and  that,  therefore,  the  ''Larger  Catechism"  agrces  \\-ith 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  "  Shorter  Catecliism,"  in  setting 
Forth  thi^  great  dwtrine  in  regard  to  the  sulijects  of  the  sacra- 
^ments,  viz.,  that  they  are  intended  for  believers,  for  those  who 
have  already  received  the  gift  of  faith ;  not  meaning  to  exclude 
^ilie  baptism  of  infants, — whicli  was  regarded  as  f idly  sanctioned  by 
\»criptural  authority,— -but  virtually  conceding,  1st,  That  the  full  and 
adequate  idea  of  a  sacrament,  as  exhibited  in  adult  baptism  and 
.the  Lord's  SitpiJcr,  does  not  directly  and  thoroughly  apply  to  the 
of  infant  baptism  ;  and  2d,  That  it  is  of  more  im[*oi*tajJce  to 
tiring  out  fully  and  exjjlicitly,  the  sacramental  piiuciple, — ^tbe  true 
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and  full  iloctrine  of  the  sacraineDtSj — ns  applicable  to  adult  baptism 
aiid  the  Lord's  Supper,  tliau  to  attempt  to  lay  down  some  more 
Tague  and  diluted  -view  ujK)n  this  subject,  which  might  include 
the  special  and  peculiar  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  This 
being  assumed,  we  see  that  the  ^^  Larger  Catechism,"  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  gives  it  as  the  true 
account  of  the  general  natui'e  and  character  of  the  sacraments, 
that  *'thej  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit"  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
mediation  to  believers,  and  that  their  primary  leading  object  is  to 
strengthen  and  increase  faith  ajid  all  other  graces,  where  these 
have  been  xibead}"  produced.  The  tliree  otlier  ubjects  here  assigned 
to  the  sacraments,  viz.,  *'to  oblige  them  to  obedience,  to  testify 
and  cherish  their  love  and  communion  one  with  another,  and  to 
diatingm'sh  them  from  those  that  are  without,"— all,  be  it  observed, 
applicable  only  to  believers, — are  usually  described  by  theologians, 
and  were,  no  doubt,  regarded  by  the  Westminster  div^nes,  as  the 
secondary'  or  subordinate  objects  or  ends  of  the  sacraments, 
it  is  plain  that, — in  respect  of  intrinsic  importance  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  salvation  of  sinners,— they  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  great  object  and  result  of  strengthening  and  in- 
creasing faith  and  all  other  graces,  and  thereby  signifying,  sealing, 
and  exhibiting  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

The  generjil  definition  or  description  of  a  sacrament,  given  in 
the  "  Shorter  Catechism"  is  very  explicit  in  declaring,  that  the 
proper  subjects  of  the  sacraments  are  believers,  though  it  does 
not  bi-ing  out  so  formally  and  fully  what  are  their  objects  or  enda^^ 
except  in  so  far  as  the  truth  upon  this  point  is  implied  in  tlicir 
general  nature  and  character.  But  as  the  statement  in  t 
**  Shorter  Catechism"  is  that  with  which  most  people  in  Scotland  are' 
familiar,  though  in  many  cases,  we  fear,  familiar  only  with  tlie 
words,  without  understanding  the  meaning,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  somewhat  full  and  fonnal  explanation  of  it,  even  though 
this  may  involve  some  repetition.  It  is  this :  "  A  sacrament  is 
an  holy  onlinance  instituted  by  Christ,  wherein  by  sensible  sign^ 
Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  represen 
sealed,  and  applied  to  believers.*' 

1.  This  statement  exphcitly  asserts,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  sacraments,  baptism,  as  well  ;is  the  Lord's  Supper,   arc 
tended  for  believers,  and  produce   their   appropriate   beneficii 
results  only  in  those  who  by  faith  receive  them ;  while  it  assumes 
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or  takes  for  granted,  that  tHose  who  partake  in  them  are  duly 
qualified  for  doing  so,  by  the  possession  of  that  faith  which,  in  re- 
ceiving them,  is  professed  or  declared, 

2,  The  things  which  are  represented,  sealed,  and  appHed  to 
believers  in  the  sacraments  are,  "  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the 
new  covenant/'  not  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant,  however 
import^int  and  fundamental,  but  these  benefits  as  a  whole, — every- 
thing, including  both  a  change  of  state  and  of  character,  which  is 
invariably  connected  with  saving  faith  ;  not  the  covenant  of  gi-ace, 
regarded  merely  as  a  statement  or  exposition  of  a  certain  compact 
or  transaction  revealed  in  Scripture  and  bearing  upon  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners,  but  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  or  the  blessings 
which  the  covenant  offers,  conveys,  and  secures.  Any  attempt  to 
represent  baptism,  or  the  water  the  application  of  which  constitutes 
baptism,  as  representing  or  signifying  remission, — apart  from  re- 
generation, or  regeneration  apart  from  remission, — and  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  difficulty  about  sealing  by  distinguishing 
?twcen  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  grace  of  the  covenant, 
id  alleging  that  sacraments  are  seals  of  the  covenant,  but  are 
only  signs  or  symbols  of  spiritual  blessings,— is  precluded  by  the 
is  of  this  statement,  and  stiO  more  explicitly  by  the  further 
ilanation  given  in  t!ie  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  Cate- 
chism. 

3*  "  Christ  anil  the  benefits  of  the  new  Covenant"  are  here  de- 
clar^^d  to  be  equally  and  alike  **  represented,  sealed,  antl  applied ;" 
and  this  one  complex  |>osition  being  predicated  of  them,  it  cannot, 
in  consistency  with  tliL^  statement,  be  alleged,  that  these  benefits, 
or  any  of  them,  are  either  represented  and  not  sealed,  or  scaled 
and  not  represented,  in  reference  to  any  one  class  or  section  of 
legitimate  and  worthy  recipients,  Tlie  admission  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  description  of  a  sacrament  implies,  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
Christ  and  Ilis  benefits  are,  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
ippcr,  not  only  represented  and  signified,  but  also  sealed  and 
Applied  to  behevers» 

4-  The  "signify,  seal,  and  exhibit"  of  the  *^ Larger  Catecliism" 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  "  represented,  scaled,  and  applied" 
of  the  Shorter,—"  signify'*  being  synonj-inous  with  *'  represent," 
— and  "  exhibit"  with  *^  apply."  And  in  considering  these  expres* 
taoasj  we  have  first  to  advert  to  the  question  of  the  consistency  of 
this  accoQut  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  sacraments,  with 
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the  view  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  given  in  these  symbols,  of  their 
main  object,  their  principal  design.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving how  the  signifying  and  sealing  here  ascribed  to  the  sacra- 
ments, accord  with  the  doctrine  which  represents  their  leading 
object  to  be,  to  ci»nfirm  or  strengthen  a  faith  previously  existing, 
and  thereby  to  contribute  to  convey  the  blessings  wliich  believeTS 
still  need.  Signifying  and  sealing  naturally  suggest  the  idea,  that 
the  tilings  signified  and  sealed  not  only  exist,  but  arc  actnally  pos- 
sessed by  those  to  whom  they  are  signified  and  sealed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  precise  kind  of  influence  and  effect  indicated  by 
these  words,  they  assume  or  imply,  that  the  things  of  which  they 
are  predicated  have  been  already  bestowed  or  conveyed,  and  are 
now  held  or  possessed.  The  sacraments  are  for  believers.  In 
describing  their  general  natiu'c  and  character,  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  persons  who  receive  them  are  duly  qualificHl  by 
the  possession  of  faith  ;  by  receiving  the  sacraments,  tliey  express 
and  exercise  their  faith ;  they  tlms  have  all  the  great  fundamental 
blessings,  the  jMJssession  of  which  is  invariably  connectjcd  with  the 
existence  of  faith,  signified  and  scaled  to  them  ;  and  the  tendency 
and  effect  of  this  ai\!  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  faith,  and 
thereby  to  convey  to  them  more  fully  and  abundantly  those  other 
blessiniyrs  of  which  thev  still  stand  in  need. 

But  while  tlie  sijinifvinr;  and  sealing  ascribed  to  the  sacrament* 
are  plainly,  wJiatever  may  be  their  precise  meaning  and  import, 
fjuite  accordant  with  the  general  dextrine  tauiiht  concei-ning  their 

;rrit)^^ 
or  bestowing  what  was  not  previously  possessed  ?     Do  they  not 
thus  sanction  the  notion,  that  Christ  ixnd  His  benefits  are  conve\'eJ 
or  bestowed,  not  previously  to  the  lawful  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments, l»ut  in  and  by  the  use  of  them  ?     Now,  in  opposition  to 
this  notion,  wc  take  the  position,  that  the  dcK:trine  that  tlie  sacra- 
ments are  for  believers,  and  assume  the  preWous  existence  in 
worthy  recipients  of  the  great  spiritual  blessings  with  which  savi 
faith  is  invariably  connected,  is  far  too  explicitly  and  too  fully 
forth  in  the  Westminster  symbols,  in  accordance  with  the  gene 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches,  to  admit  of  its  being  set  c 
or  involved  in  imcertainty,  on  the  ground  of  a  single  vague 
ambiguous  expression,  even  though  there  were  greater  difficulty 
than  there  is,  in  interpreting  that  expression  in  harmonj  with 


objects,  there  seems  to  be  more  ditftculty  about  *'  exhibiting"  or 
api)l>niig."     Do  not  these  words  convey  the  idea  of  confei 
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general  strain  of  their  teaching.  The  proof  of  tlus  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  is  too  clear  to  require 
the  application  of  any  collateral  and  snbonEnate  evidence. 
But  it  so  hainiens,  tliat  we  have  evidence  of  this  sort,  which  would 
be  conclusive  as  to  what  was  the  doctiinc  wliich  the  Wtsitiniustcr 
divines  intended  to  teach  upon  tliis  pw>iiit,  even  though  the  lan- 
guage of  their  sjinhols,  taken  as  a  whole,  had  heeu  much  more 
ambiguous  than  it  is.  This  evidence,  we  find  in  statements  con- 
tfdned  in  Samuel  Rutlicrford's  '''  Due  Right  of  Fresh jteries,'^  and 
in  George  Gillespie^s  "Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming/*  Rutherford 
and  Gillespie  are,  literally  and  without  any  excej)tiony  just  the  two 
very  highest  authoiitit^s  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
question  of  this  kind^  at  once  from  their  learning  and  ability  as 
theologians,  and  from  the  place  they  held  and  the  influence  they 
exerted  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  docmnents  imdef  cousider- 
atiout  That  RutheHWd  held  the  views  about  the  sacraments 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  Westminster  strmtlards,  is  quite 
certain,  from  the  following  quotations  from  the  work  aljovc  re- 
ferred to : — 

''  All  believers  as  believers,  in  foro  Dei  before  GcmI,  have  right  to  the  seals 
of  the  covenant ;  those  to  whom  the  covenant  and  the  body  of  the  charter 
belongetb,  to  those  the  seal  belongeth  ;  but  in  foro  eccksiastico^  and  in  an 
orderly  church  way,  the  seals  are  not  t-o  bo  conferred  by  the  church  upon  per- 
■DUB  because  they  believe,  but  because  they  profess  their  believing ;  therefore 
||be  apostles  never  baptuied  paganst  but  upon  profefision  of  their  faith. ^^     **  Cer- 

lj»  God  ordalneth  the  eacraments  to  believers  as  believers,  and  because 
they  are  within  the  covenant,  and  their  interesit  in  the  covenant  is  tlie  only 
trxie  right  of  interest  to  the  seals  of  the  covenant ;  profeasion  doth  but  declare 
who  Ijelieve  and  who  believe  not,  and  consecpiently  who  have  right  to  the  seals 
ti  the  covenant,  and  who  not;  but  profession  doth  not  make  right^  but 
who  have  right,"  ♦ 

There  is  no  great  tliflficulty  connected  with  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  diffi- 
culty applies  only  to  baptism,  and  in  regard  to  baptism  the  foUow- 
iijg  statements  of  Rutherford  are  conclusive  :— 

1.  Baptism  is  not  that  whereby  we  are  entered  into  Christ's  mystical  and 
ivisihte  Ixuly  as  such,  for  it  is  presupposed  we  be  members  of  Christ's  body, 

our  sins  pardoned  alrea<iy,  before  baptism  come  to  be  a  seal  of  sins  par- 
rdoned.  But  baptism  is  a  seal  of  our  entry  into  Christ's  visible  body,  as  swear- 
ing to  the  colours  is  that  which  enteretha  solrlier  to  be  a  member  of  such  an 
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army,  whereas,  before  his  oatli,  he  was  only  a  heart  triend  to  the  army  and 
cause. 

'*  2.  Baptism,  as  it  is  euchj  is  a  seal,  and  a  seal — as  a  seal,— addeth  no  new 
lands  or  goods  to  the  man  to  whom  the  charter  and  seal  m  given,  but  only  doth 
legally  confirm  him  in  the  right  of  such  lands  given  to  the  man  by  prince  or 
state.  Yet  this  hindereth  not,  but  baptism  ia  a  real  legal  seal,  legally  oonfirm- 
ing  the  man  in  his  actual  vistbk  profession  of  Christ,  remission  of  sins, 
regeneration,  so,  as  though  before  liaptisra  he  was  a  member  of  Christ's  bodx« 
yet,  quoad  no.%  he  is  not  a  member  of  Christ's  body  visible,  until  he  be  mad» 
such  by  baptism."* 

Gillespie,  in  like  manner,  has  the  followmg  explicit  statement 
upon  this  subject  :^ 

"  The  papists  hold  that  the  sacraments  are  instrameatal  to  confer,  give,  or 
work  grace,  yea,  ex  opere  optrato,  as  the  schoolmen  speak.  Oar  diWoes  hold 
that  the  sacraments  arc  appointed  of  God,  and  delivered  to  the  church  aa 
sealing  ordinances,  not  to  give,  but  to  testify  what  is  given,  not  to  make,  but 
to  confirm  saints.  AnA  they  not  only  oppose  the  papist's  opm  operatum^  but 
they  simply  deny  this  instrimientality  of  tlie  sacraments,  that  they  are  appointed 
of  God  for  working  or  giving  grace  where  it  is  not.  This  is  so  well  known  to 
all  who  hiive  studied  the  sacramentnriati  controversies,  that  1  should  not  need 
to  prove  it,  yet,  that  none  may  doubt  of  it,  take  here  some  few,  instead  of 
many  testimonies." t 

Nay,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  singularly  pertinent  to 
onr  present  purpose,  we  find  that  the  same  difficulty  which  we  are 
now  considering,  is  stated  and  answered  by  Gillespie,  and  that  his 
answer  to  it  is  viitually  a  commentarj^  upon  the  passage  we  are 
examining,  and  establishes  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood 
by  those  wlio  may  be  regarded  as  its  authors, — thus  not  onljr 


♦  P.  211. 

t  B.  iii.  c.  12,  p.  409.  GiUe8i)ie'a 
quotations  in  proof  of  hia  position  are 
from  the  old  Scotch  Confession,  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Belgic  Litur- 
gy, Calvin,  BuUingcr,  Ursinus,  Mus- 
cnlus,  Bucer,  Festus  Hommins,  Are- 
tius,  Vofisius,  Parseus,  Waliuus,  etc. 
We  give  one  of  hia  quotations  from 
Umnos,  who  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Cate- 
chism, because  it  is  a  very  brief,  ter^e, 
and  comprehensive  statejnent  of  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formed churches,  in  regard  both  to 
the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  sacra- 
msitfi,  aa  contradistiuguiahed  from 


the  word  or  the  truth ;  and  becaoae  wtt 
wish  to  mention  that  there  is  no  divine 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  has 
brought  out  more  clearly  and  fully  the 
great  principle,  that  the  leading  object 
of  the  sacraments  is  the  conjirmafio 
fidei.  ^^  Quasi  non  pueris  jam  notum 
verbum  et  oonvcrsis  et  non  oonveraia 
esse  annunciandum,  quo  iUi  quidcxn 
confirmentur,  hi  vero  convertantiir ; 
sacramenta  autem  lis  esse  institnta 
qui  jam  sunt  conversi  et  meinbra  kh 
puli  dei  f acti,"  Judicium  de  discipuna 
ecclesiastica,  Oper.  torn.  iii.  p.  809, 
and  not  p.  89,  as  it  is  printed  in  Qil- 
lespie. 
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pro^nng  that  the  doctrine  we  have  asserted  is  to  be  maintained^ 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  discrepancy,  with  one  ex|>res8ion,  but 
at  the  8anie  time  showing  in  what  way  this  apparent  discrepancy 
is  to  be  explained.  The  remarkable  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  You 
will  say,  peradventnre,  that  Protestant  wTiters  hold  the  sacraments 
to  be,  1,  Significant  or  declarative  signs;  2,  Obsignative  or  con- 
firming signs ;  and  3,  Exhibitive  signs,  so  that  the  thing  signified 
is  given  or  exhibited  to  the  souL"  Now  these  three  points  are 
manifestly  identical  with  the  three  words  employed  in  the  cate- 
chisms,— '* signify,  seal,  and  exhibit,'*  in  the  Larger,— and  "rcpre- 
gent,  seal,  and  apply,"  in  the  Shorter,  The  main  q^uestion  is,  What 
is  meant  by  the  third  point,  exhibit  and  apply,  or  exliibitive  signs  1 
and  Gillespie's  answer  is  this  r— 

**  I  answer,  that  fxhibition^  vfhich  tliey  speak  of,  is  not  the  giving  of  grace 
▼here  it  ifl  not  (as  is  manifest  by  the  aforequoted  testimonies),  but  an  exhibi- 
tion to  believeis,  a  real^  effectuate,  liveiy  application  of  Christy  and  of  ali  Hit 
bene/ts^  to  every  one  that  Mi<!vethj  for  the  stayitiQ^  strengthcniftg,  conjirmittfj^  and 
com/orlifig  of  the  »oui.  Our  diviaea  do  not  say  that  the  sacraincnta  are  exhibi- 
tive ordinances,  whcretn  grace  is  communicated  to  those  who  have  none  of  it, 
%Q  unconverted  or  imbeheying  persons. 

**  By  this  time  it  may  appear  (I  auppoee)  that  the  controversy  between  us 
Slid  tlie  papists,  concermng  the  eflFect  of  the  sacraments  (setting  aside  tlie 
0pm  operalum^  which  m  a  distmct  controversy,  and  is  distinctly  spoken  to  by 
our  i^Titers,— setting  aside  also  the  caitsaiitas  phijanca  and  insita^  by  which  some 
of  the  papists  say  the  sacraments  give  grace,  though  divers  others  of  them  hold 
the  sacraments  to  be  only  moral  cauBes  of  grace),  is  thus  far  the  same  with 
the  present  controversy  between  Mr  Prynne  and  mo,  that  Protestant  writers 
[do  not  only  oppose  the  opux  opera  turn  and  the  causaUiaa  pkysica  and  intita^ 
Imt  they  oppose  (as  is  manifest  by  the  testimomcs  already  cited)  all  causality 
or  working  of  the  first  grace  of  conversion  and  faith  in  or  by  the  sacraments, 
Ipposing  always  a  man  to  be  a  believer  and  within  the  covenant  of  grace  be- 
tlie  sacrament,  and  that  he  is  not  made  Buch,  nor  translated  to  the  state 
grace  in  or  by  the  sacrament." • 

We  think  it  of  some  importance  to  show,  that  these  views  of 

the  sacramental  principle,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 

•hich,  though  so  clearly  and  fnlly  set  forth  in  the  Westminster 

mdarcls,   have  been  so  much  lost  sight  of  amongst  ns,   were 

^openly  maintained  by  the  leading  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scot^ 

Jantl  during  last  century*     Principal  Iladow  and  Thomas  Boston 

i\  be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  two  different  schools  of  tlieology 
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in  Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of  liist  centnryj  and,  as  happens  not 
nnfrequentlj  in  theological  discussions,  they  dividedj  we  think, 
the  truth  between  them  in  the  points  controverted.  Tliey  have 
hoth  left  very  explicit  statements  of  their  views  upon  this  subject 
of  the  sacraments,  especially  in  regard  to  baptism,  about  which 
alone  there  is  any  difficulty,  so  far  as  concerns  the  points  we  have 
been  considering.  Principal  Hadow  lays  down  this  podtion,  that 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches  does 
not  "  ascribe  any  other  virtue  or  efficacy  to  baptism,  than  what  is 
monil  and  oljjective,  in  i-epresenting  and  signing  the  promisea^ 
confirming  of  faith,  and  exhibiting  or  applying  the  promised 
Ix-nefits  of  the  covenant  unto  believers,  by  way  of  a  sign  and  seal, 
which  still  supposeth  grace  already  conferred  on  those  in  whom 
this  sacrament  hath  its  due  operation  ;'*  and  he  supports  this  and 
one  or  two  other  positions  of  a  similar  import  and  tendency,  by 
quotations  from  Zwingle,  Bollinger,  Peter  Mai-t^T,  ^fusculus, 
Polanas,  Wollebius,  Aretins,  Cahin,  Beza,  Spanheim,  Turretinc, 
Heidegger,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  Ursinus,  Para^us,  Wendelinus,  Bivet, 
Walseus,  Hoombeck,  Essen i us,  Lcydecker,  ^lastricht,  TVitsins, 
Alting,  Maresius,  Gomarus,  ^Iacco\^us,  Ames,  Amoldus,  Dana?us, 
Chamier,  Amyraut,  Bu  Moulin,  thus  f  omishiiig,  like  Vitringa,  a 
great  storehouse  of  materials  for  a  theological  display.* 

Boston's  views  arc  brouglit  out  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  "Miscellany  Questions  in  Di\4nity:"— t 

**  The  fiacramenta  are  not  converting  but  confirming  oidiiuuaces  *,  they  are 
appointed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  God's  childrea,  not  of  othere ;  tbej  «rt 
given  to  believere  as  beUevera,  a»  Rutherford  expresses  it^  so  that  non«  othtr. 
are  subjects  capable  of  the  same  before  the  Lortl.  Either  must  we  say  they 
haye  no  respect  at  aU  to  saving  grace,  or  that  tJiej  are  appointed  as  meaiia  of 
the  ooaveyance  ol  the  first  gtJLce, — that  is,  to  convert  nuneis^ — or  finaUj,  for 
oonfimuition  of  grace  already  received.  If  it  be  said  they  have  no  respect  si 
all  to  saving  grace,  then  baptism  cannot  be  called  the  baptism  of  repentattoe« 
nor  are  peiwns  baptized  for  the  remiasion  of  sins,  nor  can  it  be  looked  on  aa 
a  seal  of  the  righteousnoBB  of  faith,  all  which  is  evidently  against  Scriptars 
testimonj.  If  it  be  said  they  are  appointed  aa  means  of  the  conveyance  of  tb* 
first  grace,  then,  First,  cither  there  are  none  <xmvertcd  before  baptism,  whSdt 
is  manifestly  false,  or  else  baptism  is  in  vain  conferred  on  converts,  which  Sft 
no  leas  false.     But  surely  in  vain  are  means  used  to  confer  on  any  that  which 
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they  had  before.  Second,  it  wo^  UDfaithfulaesB  to  Christ  and  cruelty  to  meti 
to  withhoW  the  sacrameiits  from  any  person  ■whatBoever.  Were  it  not  mnU 
murder  to  lii'ithhoM  the  meiiiia  of  conveyance  of  the  first  grace  from  any,  and 
unfaithfulness  to  Him  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  tnitli.  But  that  the  sacramenta,  and  particularly  baptism,  are 
not  to  be  conferred  on  all  promiscuously,  none  can  deny.  Wherefore  it  re- 
mains tiiat  they  are  indet^l  appointed  for  confirmation,  which  doth  necessarily 
fuppose  the  pre -existence  of  grace  in  the  soul,  seeing  that  which  is  not  cannot 
he  confirmed." 

These  quotations  confirm  evciytliing  we  have  said  as  to  the 
doctnne  wliidi  has  been  regarded  by  the  most  competent  judges 
as  taught  in  the  Westminster  standards.  We  give  only  one  other 
short  quotation,  from  Dr  Jolm  Erskinc^  probably  the  greatest 
divine  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  latter  part  of  last  centmy : — 

*^  Scripture  suiBciently  proves  tJiat  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament 
are  signs  and  seals  of  no  other  covenant  than  that  covenant  of  grace  which 
secures  eternal  hap}nness  to  all  interested  in  it.  And  the  partaking  of  them 
manifestly  implies  a  partaking  of  covenant  blessings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
exercise  of  faith  on  the  other.  To  begin  with  baptijsm^  John  baptized  for  the 
remisnon  of  sins,  and  so  did  ChriBt's  disciples.  We  are  told  that  baptism  saves 
UB,  and  by  baptism  we  are  said  to  put  on  Christ,  to  die,  to  be  buried,  and  to 
rise  with  Him,  because  the  water  in  baptism  represents  and  seals  that  blood  of 
Jesus  which  cleanseth  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  purchases  for  us  the  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  other  needful  blessings.  Baptism,  then,  i& 
a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings ;  and  spiritual  blessings  it  cannot  seal  to  the  un- 
converted."* 

We  have  now  explained  the  doctrine  tatight  in  the  Westminster 
itandardi?  concemiug  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of  tlic  two 
sacraments  of  the  Christian  churchy — that  is,  the  pereons  who  can 
lawfully  and  Iteneficially  partake  in  them,  and  the  purjioses  which, 
in  these  persons,  they  are  fitted  and  intended  to  accomplish. 
Another  question  still  remains  to  be  considere{l,  yix,^  Have  wc  any 
furtlier  information  as  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the 
saerainenta  pix)duce  their  appropriate  effects,  or  as  to  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  pi"odaction  of  the  results  ?  So  much  mischief 
Eas  been  done  to  the  souk  of  men  by  the  perversion  or  abuse  of 
tlie  sacraments,  that  we  consider  it  nccessar}>  in  connection  'v^ith 
tJiis  branch  of  tlie  subject,  to  state  again  distinctly  what  is,  of 
course,  obviously  implied  in  the  views  we  have  explained,  v-iz., 
len  who  outwardly  partaJie  in  the  sacraments  witliout  having 
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l>een  previously  led  to  believe  in  Clirist  Jesus,  can  derive  from 
them  no  benefit  whatever.  Persons  who  arc  still  imhelicvini;  and 
impenitent,  do  not,  in  receiving  baptism  or  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
discharge  a  duty^  or  perform  an  acceptable  act  of  worship,  or 
enjoy  and  Lrnpro^'e  a  privilege  or  mcaD  of  grace.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  only  committing  a  sin,  because  they  are  presumptuouBly 
engaging  in  a  saci'ed  service,  while  destitute  of  the  quahfications 
which  God  has  required^  and  because,  in  the  very  act  of  outwardly 
receiving  the  sacraments,  they  are  making  a  false  and  hypocritical 
profession  ;  they  are  declaring,  by  deeds,  the  existence  of  a  certain 
state  of  minrl  and  heart,  corresponding  to  the  outward  act  thej 
are  perfomaing,  while  it  has  really  no  existence.  The  sacraments 
can  be  ex]:>ected  to  become  the  means  of  grace,  or  the  channels  of 
conveying  spiritual  blessings,  only  when  men  rightly  receive  them, 
that  is,  when  they  are  duly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  them^ 
and  when  they  faithfully  improve  them  for  their  intended  objects. 
With  respect  to  the  due  jtreparation,  there  are  required  what  the 
old  divines  used  to  call  au  habitual  and  an  actual,  or  a  general 
and  a  sjiecial,  preparation.  The  habitual  or  general  preparation 
is,  of  course,  faith,  without  wliich  ah'eady  existing  there  can  be  no 
warrant  for  participating  in  the  sacraments,  and  no  capacity  of 
benefiting  by  them  ;  and  the  actual  or  special  preparation  is  just 
faith  in  exercise,  under  the  influence  of  right  \iews  and  suitable 
impressions  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities  at  the  time,  and  of 
the  nature,  character,  and  objects  of  the  ordinance,  whether  it  be 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage. 
It  is  only  in  these  circumstances  that  the  sacraments  can  be 
expected  to  prove  means  of  grace. 

The  question  thus  becomes  limited  to  this,  In  what  way,  or 
tlirough  what  process,  do  the  sacraments  become  instrumental  in 
convening  spiritual  blessings  to  those  persons,  who,  having  pre- 
viously believed  in  Christ,  and  been  justified  and  regenenited, 
receive  these  ordinances  under  a  due  sense  of  regard  to  Christ's 
authority,  and  from  a  sincere  desire  to  share  more  abundantly  in 
the  blessings  of  which  they  still  stand  in  need,  and  which  are  all 
treasured  up  in  Him?  Now  as  to  the  way  and  manner^  the 
process  and  regulating  principles,  according  to  wliich  these  men 
derive  benefit  from  rccei\'ing  the  sacraments,  the  word  of  God 
has  certainly  not  given  us  much  direct  information.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  just  a  part  or  a  consequence  of  a  more  general  truth, 
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viz,,  that  Scripture  does  not  ascribe  to  the  sacraments  any  such 
prominence  or  influence  in  the  way  of  coatributing  to  men*s 
salvation,  by  convening  to  them  spiritual  blessings,  as  the  Popish 
or  Tractarian  theory  does.  There  are,  indeed,  some  important 
negative  truths  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  are  cleai'  and 
certain,  and  which  it  is  important  to  remember  and  to  apply,  as 
the  great  securities  against  enxir  and  abuse.  Most  of  these  have 
been  referred  to  already,  but  it  may  be  proper  now  to  state  them 
together,  and  in  this  comiection*     They  are  chiefly  these — 

1.  That  the  sacraments  do  not  occupy  any  such  place  in  the 
scheme  of  God's  arrangements,  as  to  make  the  participation  in 
them  or  in  either  of  them,  necessary  to  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  any  spiritual  blessing,  or  to  entire  meetness  for 
heaven. 

2.  That  no  spiritual  blessings  are  derived  from  the  sacraments, 
without  tlie  prenous  existence  and  the  present  exercise  of  true 
saving  faith. 

3.  That  the  sacraments  become  effectual  means  of  gi*ace  and 
fftlvation,  not  from  any  virtue — that  is,  any  powder  or  worth,  per- 

•lonal  or  official — -in  him  who  administers  them,  nor  from  any 
Virtue  in  them — that  is,  from  any  intrinsic  efficacy  inherent  in 
them,  and  resulting  eje  opere  operato^imd  that  they  do  not 
operate  certainly  and  invai'iably  in  conveying  any  spiritual  bless- 
ings. 

4.  That  the  sacraments  are  not  seals  of  spiritual  blessings,  in 
any  such  sense  as  implies,  that  they  are  attestations  to  the  personal 
character  or  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  receive  them,  or,  that 
the  mere  reception  of  the  sacraments  is  to  be  held  as  of  itself 
furnishing  a  proof,  or  even  a  presumption,  that  those  receiving 
them  are  true  believers,  and  may  be  assured  that  they  have 
reached  a  condition  of  safety. 

These  truths,  it  will  be  observed,  are  to  a  large  extent  negative. 
They  consist  mainly  of  denials  of  certmn  notions,  about  the  nature 
and  necessity,  the  subjects,  objects,  and  effects  of  the  sacraments, 
isrhich  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  men's  minds,  and  which  have 
been  openly  maintained  by  Romanists  and  Iligh  Churchmen. 
And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  unwaiTanted 
and  extrava^nt  notions  about  the  sacmments  have  j)revailed,  and 
upon  the  fearful  amount  of  injury  they  have  done  to  the  souls 
of  men,  we  reckon  it  about  sufficient  to  know,  that,  in  the  case 
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of  adults,  tbey  are  not  intended  for  those  wlio  have  not  already 
faith  and  regeneration  ;  that  thev  do  fwt  prodnce  any  bene- 
ficial results  wliich  may  not  he  comprehended  under  the  general 
head  of  aiding  and  assisting  believers  in  earning  on  the  work 
of  sanctification  in  their  hcaits;  and  tliat  they  do  not  directly 
and  of  themselves  furnish  any  evidence,  that  faith  and  regene- 
ration have  been  produced,  and  that  the  work  of  grace  has 
begun.  Let  men  firmly  believe  and  carefully  a}>])ly  tliese  neg^Rr- 
tive  doctrines,  and  they  will  thus  be  preserved  from  error 
and  delusion,  and  at  the  simie  time  will  he  able,  if  they  care^ 
fully  improve  what  tliey  know,  and  wait  upon  God  for  Ilia 
blessing,  to  derive  from  the  sacraments  all  the  spiritual  bene- 
fits they  were  ever  fitted  and  intended  to  be  the  means  of  con* 
veying. 

There  is  really  nothing  more  declared  or  defined  upon  this 
point  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  Westminster  symbols,  except  what 
may  be  implied  in,  or  dedurible  from,  tlicir  general  charaittcr 
as  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  general 
idea  suggested  by  the  word  seal  is  that  of  confirming;  and  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  seeing  how  this  idea  may  Ix^  applied  to  the 
sacraments,  without  imagining  that  they  are  in  themselves  attesta- 
tions, on  God's  piurt,  to  men's  individual  character  and  condition,  or 
that  they  involve  anvthing  very  exalted  or  mysterious.  There  B, 
fii*8t  of  all,  the  general  consideration,  that  Christ  having  expressly 
apjwinted  these  two  special  ordinances  to  l>e  instruments  or  chan- 
nels of  convening  to  men  spiritual  blessings,  in  addition  to  >vlmt 
may  be  called  the  more  ordinary  means  of  gmce,  the  word  and 
prayer,  we  have  in  this  very  circumstance  special  grounds  for  con- 
fidently expecting  His  special  blessing  when  we  receive  and  use 
them  aright.  Tliis  consideration  is  well  fitted  to  confirm  us  in  our 
determination  to  improve  the  sacraments  to  the  uttermost,  and  in 
our  confident  expectation  of  deriving  spiritual  benefit  from  doing 
00. 

And  when  we  look  more  particularly  to  the  character  of  the 
sacraments  as  outward  actions  of  a  symbolic  import,  we  see  plainly^ 
that  they  have  an  inda\idualizing,  appropriating  bearing  or  ten- 
dency, which  fits  them  specially  for  being  made  the  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  the  Spirit  of  guiding  us  to  a  personal  appficatioii  of 
divine  truth  to  our  own  condition  and  arciunstanoea,  and  thai 
aealing  or  confinning  our  faith,  love,  and  hope,     A  WicvisTi  in 
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partaidng  of  the  sacraments,  stands  fortli,  plainly  and  palpably,  as 
making  a  personal  profession  of  his  fiiith  in  Chnst^  and  giving  a 
personal  promise  and  ph'dge  to  persevere  in  faith  and  ohedience. 
Hie  natural  tendency  of  this  is  to  lead  him  to  realize  more  fullj 
his  actual  position,  ohiigations,  and  prospects  as  a  believer,  and 
this  warrants  the  confident  expectation  that  the  Spirit  will  actuaDj 
employ  it  for  acconipHshiiig  this  residt.  But  tlie  sacraments  are 
to  be  regarded  as  signs  and  seals  on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  of 
man.  And  in  this  aspect  their  sealing  or  eojitimiing  character 
-comes  out  in  this  way :  God,  by  giving  to  a  beHevei*,  in  the  ordin- 
ary coarse  of  His  providence,  an  opporhmit^'  of  partaking  in  the 
sacrament?,  does  not  indeed  therel>y  attest  or  indorse  his  personal 
character  and  standing  as  a  hehever,  but  lie  may  be  said  to  single 
him  out  and  to  deal  with  him  in  his  individual  capacity, — address- 
ing to  him  personally,  and  in  a  manner  and  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly iittcd  to  come  hc^me  ^ith  power  to  his  understanding,  heart, 
and  conscience^  the  p*eat  truths  of  Scriptum,  with  the  knowledge, 
belief, — and  apphcation  of  which  all  sphitual  blessings  are  con- 
nected; and  thus  intimating  His  reathness  and  willingness  to 
bestow,  in  connection  with  tliese  ordinances^  all  needful  spiritual 
blessings,  in  accordance  with  all  that  He  has  revealed  in  His 
"vronl,  as  regulating  His  conduct  in  such  mattei-s.  Viewed  as 
signs  and  seals  on  God's  part,  the  sacraments  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  Bignif}nng  or  intimating  this,  and  the  declaration  of  all 
this  in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  accompaniments,  is  well 
fitted  to  exert  a  sealing  or  confirming  inliuence  upon  the  minds  of 
believers. 

The  substance  of  this  matter  may  be  embodied  in  these  two 
portions, — 1st,  That  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  employs  the  sacra- 
ments, w^hen  receivcfl  by  persons  duly  qualified  and  nghtly  pro- 
pared,  ;vs  means  or  instruments  of  convepng  to  them  clearer  views 
and  more  lively  and  impressive  conceptions  of  what  He  has  done 
and  revealeil  in  His  word,  with  resi^ect  to  the  provisions  and 
arrangements  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  their  special  appli- 
cation to  men  individually.  And,  2d,  Tliat  the  Huly  Spirit,  acting 
in  accordance  \nth  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  our  constitu- 
tion, oi-dinarily  emj)loys  the  sacraments,  as  means  or  instruments  of 
increasing  and  strengthening  men's  faith  with  reference  to  all  its 
approjtriate  objects,  ajid  thereby  of  imparting  to  them,  in  greater 
abundance,  all  the  spiritual  blessings  which  are  connected  with 
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the  livelj  and  vigorous  exercise  of  f tiitli  \  that  is,  all  those  sub- 
ordinate  blessings, — as  in  a  certain  sense  they  may  bo  called^ 
— which  accompany  and  flow  from  justification  and  regener** 
tion.* 

We  have  now  stated  the  substance  of  what  is  suggested  bj 
Scrijiture,  and  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Standards,  concern* 
ing  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  become  means 
of  grace  and  produce  their  appropriate  beneficial  effects  ;  and, 
indeed,  more  generally*  concerning  the  nature  and  character,  the 
subjects  and  the  objects,  the  end  and  the  effect,  of  these  ordi* 
nances.     And  we  have  done  so  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
desire  and  determination  to  avoid  tlie  yery  common  and  very  in- 
jurious tendency,  either,  directly  to  overrate  the  value  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  or  to  fm-nish  facilities  and  enc4DUTagements  to 
others  to  overrate  them,  by  leaving  our  statements  on  these  sub- 
jects in   a  condition  of  great  Vfiguencss  and  confusion.      Any 
attempts  to  assign  to  them  gretiter  dignity,  value,  and  efficacy 
than  we  have  ascribed  to  them,  or  to  invest  them  with  a  deeper 
shade  of  mystery,  are,  we  are  persuaded,  not  only  unsanctioned 
by  Scripture,  but  inconsistent  with  the  fail*  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  what  it  teaches,  and  are  fitted  to  exert  an  injurioua 
influence  upon  the  interests  of  truth  and  hohness.     Tiie  strong 
natural  tendency  of  men  to  substitute  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise^ 
and  cumin,  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — to  substitute  the 
observance  of  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  diligent  culti* 
vation  of  Christian  graces  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  Christiim 
duties^ — is  strengthened  by  everything  whicli,  professedly  upon 
religious  grounds,  either  atlds  to  tlie  number  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies wliich  God  has  prescribed,  or  assigns  even  to  prescribed 
rites  and  ceremonies  an  importance  and  an  efficacy  beyond  what 
He  has  sanctioned.     In  the  second  of  these  ways,  as  well  as  in  the 
first,  the  truth  of  Go<i  haj3  been  grievously  perverted,  and  the  in- 
terests of  practical  godliness  have  been  extensively  injured,     Al- 
most the  only  rites  and  ceremonies  permanently  binding  upon  the 
Christian  church  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  tliese 
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•  Beza  explains  sealtTif^  in  this  way : 
— Q.  Quid  obsitjnationem  apf»ellaB?  JL 
Applicationem  cfficadorem  iter  ffUi 
incrementum^  siquidem  quo  fides  major 
est,  eo  pra^tantiud  est  ejus  cffectuin, 


at  ChriBtoB  cum  Fir-  ^  r  *  -  -  ?  ao 
magis  nobis  ipeih  ur. 

(Qufiestionum  et  U^^^^^i.^fj^tuu^  ^  hri«- 
tianaruDL,  Pan  Altera,  qum  eit  da 
Sacramentis,  p.  24.) 
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liave  been  in  every  age  so  distorted  and  perverted  by  exaggeration 
and  confusion,  tis  to  have  proved,  in  point  of  fact,  the  occasions 
of  fearful  injury  to  mea s  souls.  It  is  true  that  men  have  some- 
times exliibited  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  to  depre- 
ciate instituted  ordinances,  and  to  reduce  their  im|>ortaiice,  value, 
and  efficacy  below  the  standard  which  the  word  of  God  sanctions. 
But  the  tendency  to  ovcn^aliie  the  sacraments,  and  to  make  the 
observance  of  them  a  substitutej,  more  or  less  avowedly,  for  things 
of  much  greater  importance,  is  far  more  common  and  far  more 
dangerous ;  more  dangerous,  at  once,  because  it  is  more  likely  to 
creep  in,  and  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  men  s  minds,  and  because, 
when  yielded  to  and  encouraged,  it  exerts  a  more  injurious  influence 
upon  tlie  highest  and  holiest  interests,  by  wrapping  men  in  strong 
delusion  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  condition  and  prospects,  and 
leading  them  to  build  their  hopes  of  heaven  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  sacra- 
mental principle,  or  the  general  doctrine  or  tlieory  of  the  sacraf 
ments  as  applicable  to  both  these  orrlinance^ — a  subject  greatly 
neglected  and  misunderstood.  We  have  referred  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord*s  Supper,  only,  in  so  far  as  this  was  necessary,  for 
illustrating  something  connected  with  the  exposition  of  the  general 
doctrine.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because  the  application  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  to  it  is  plain  enough,  and  because  there  is  no  serious 
difficulty  connected  'wdtli  it,  unless  we  had  gone  into  the  discussion 
of  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  this  ordinance, 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  useless  controversies  that  ever 
was  raised.  Wo  have  been  obliged  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
liaptism,  and  especially  infant  baptism,  chiefly  because  of  the 
peculiar  place  which  infant  baptism  holds, — a  peculiai*ity,  the  igno- 
xiLDce  or  disregard  of  which  has  introduced  much  error  and  con- 
fusion into  men*s  views  upon  this  whole  subject.  The  peculiarity 
i^  that  infant  baptism  really  occupies  a  sort  of  subordinate  and 
exceptional  position ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this  peculiarity  being 
overiooked,  and  infant  baptism  coming  much  more  frequently 
under  our  notice  than  adult  baptism,  we  are  vary  apt  to  allow  the 
specialties  of  this  peculiar  case  to  modify  unduly  our  views,  not 
oaly  of  baptism,  but  even  of  the  sacraments  in  general. 

Tlie  views  we  have  set  forth  upon  tliis  subject,  may, at  first  sight, 
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appear  to  be  large  concessions  to  the  anti-pa?dobaptists, — thoae  who 
deny  the  lawfulness  of  the  baptism  of  infants ;  and  to  affect  the 
solidity  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  practice  of  pfedobaptism,  which 
has  ever  prevailed  almost  universally  in  the  Christian  churchy  is, 
based.  But  we  arc  finnly  persuaded,  that  a  more  careful  consi-^ 
deration  of  the  whole  matter  will  show,  that  these  views, — ^besides 
being  clearly  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
tlie  consistent  and  intelligible  intei-pretation  of  the  Confessions  of 
the  Reformed  churches^  and  especially  of  the  Westminster  aym* 
bols, — are,  in  their  legitimate  application,  fitted  to  deprive  thoj 
arguments  of  the  anti-pa^dobaptists  of  the  plausibihty  they  possess. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  denied,  that  they  have  a  good  deal  that 
is  plausible  to  allege  against  infant  baptism.  But  we  are  satisfied^ 
that  the  plausibility  of  their  arguments  will  always  appear  greatest, 
to  men  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  the 
primarj^,  fundamental,  and  complete  idea  of  this  ordinance  as 
exliibited  in  the  baptism  of  adults,  and  the  distinct  and  peculiar 
place  which  is  held  by  infant  baptism,  with  the  special  grounds 
on  which  it  rests.  We  cannot  conclude  without  simply  stating 
the  following  leading  positions  that  ought  to  be  maintained  and  set 
forth,  in  order  to  guard  against  error  and  delusion  on  the  subject] 
of  infant  baptism  : — 

1st.  That  Scripture,  while  furnishing  sufficient  materials  to' 
establish  the  lawfulness  and  obligation  of  infant  baptism,  does  not 
give  us  much  direct  information  concerning  it, — does  not  fumisb 
materials  for  laying  down  any  very  definite  deliverances  as  to  its  i 
proper  effects  in  relation  to  individuals;  and  that  the  whole  his^< 
tory  of  the  chtirch  inculcates  the  lesson,  that,  upon  this  subject, 
men  should  be  particulai'ly  careful  to  abstain  from  deductions, 
probabilities,  or  conjectures,  beyond  what  Scripture  clearly  sanc- 
tions. 

2d,  That  while  believers  are  under  the  same  obligation  to  pre- 
sent their  infant  children  for  baptism  as  to  be  baptized  themselves, 
if  they  have  not  been  baptized  before,  no  infants  ought  to  be 
baptized,  except  those  of  persons  who  ought  themselves  to  be^ 
baptized  as  adults  upon  their  own  profession,  and  who,  being  thtui 
recognised  as  believers,  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  hm 
habitually  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3d.  That  wliile  believers  are  warranted  to  improve  the  baptism  of 
tlieir  children  in  the  way  of  confirming  their  faith  in  the  salvation  of 
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those  of  tliem  who  die  in  infancy,  and  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
themselves  in  a  hearty  and  hopeful  discharge  of  parental  duty  to- 
wards those  of  them  who  survive  infancy,  neither  parents  nor 
children,  when  the  children  come  to  be  proper  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, should  regard  the  fact  that  they  have  been  baptized,  as  afford- 
ing of  itself  even  the  slightest  presumption  that  they  have  been 
regenerated ;  that  nothing  should  ever  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
any  evidence  of  regeneration,  except  the  appropriate  proofs  of  an 
actual  renovation  of .  the  moral  nature,  exhibited  in  each  case 
individually;  and  that,  until  these  proofs  appear,  every  one, 
whether  baptized  or  not,  should  be  treated  and  dealt  with  in  all 
respects  as  if  he  were  unregenerate,  and  still  needed  to  be  bom 
again  of  the  word  of  God  through  the  belief  of  the  truth. 


JOHN   CALVIN.* 


John  Calvin  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  with 
respect  to  the  talents  he  possessed,  the  influence  he  exerted,  and 
the  services  he  rendered  in  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of 
important  truth.  The  Reformers  who  preceded  him  may  be  said 
to  have  been  all  men,  who,  from  the  circtunstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  the  occupations  which  these  circumstances  im- 
posed upon  them,  or  from  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which 
they  had  been  gifted,  were  fitted  chiefly  for  the  immediate  neces- 
sary business  of  the  age  in  which  their  lot  was  cast,  and  were  not 
perhaps  qualified  for  rising  above  this  sphere, — which,  however, 
was  a  very  important  one.  Their  efforts,  whether  in  the  way  of 
speculation  or  of  action,  were  just  such  as  their  immediate  circum- 
stances and  urgent  present  duties  demanded  of  them,  while  th^ 
had  little  opportimity  of  considering  and  promoting  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  whole  scheme  of  scriptural  truth,  or  the  whole 
theory  and  constitution  of  Christian  churches.  After  all  that 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Z^dngle  had  done,  there  was  still 
needed  some  one  of  elevated  and  comprehensive  mind,  who 
should  be  able  to  rise  above  the  distraction  and  confusion  of  eidst- 
ing  contentions,  to  survey  the  wide  field  of  scriptural  truth  in  all 
its  departments,  to  combine  and  arrange  its  various  parts,  and  to 
present  them,  as  a  harmonious  whole,  to  the  contemplation  of  men. 


♦  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review. 
The  Works  of  Calvin  in  English, 


hy  the  Calvin  Translation  Society. 
52  vols.  8vo.    1843-1856. 

Letters  of  John  Calyin.     By  Dr 
Juus  Bonnet. 
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This  was  the  special  work  for  which  God  qualified  Calvin,  by 
bestowing  upon  him  both  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  gifts 
necessaiy  for  the  task,  and  this  He  enabled  him  to  accompHsh. 
God  makes  use  of  the  intellectual  pwwers  which  He  bestows  upon 
men,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  pui'poses  j  or  rather  He 
bestows  upon  men  those  intellectual  powers  which  may  fit  them 
naturally,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  means,  for 
the  purposes  wliieh  Ho  in  His  sovereignty  has  assigned  to  them  to 
effect.  He  then  leads  them,  by  His  grace,  to  devote  their  powers 
to  His  glory  and  service,  He  blesses  their  labours,  and  thus  His 
gracious  designs  are  accomplished. 

Calvin  had  received  from  God  mental  powers  of  the  highest 
order.  Distinguished  equidly  by  comprehensiveness  and  pene^ 
tration  of  intellect,  by  acuteness  and  soundjiess  of  judgment,  his 
circumstances,  in  early  life,  were  so  regidated  in  providence,  that 
he  was  furnished  with  the  best  opportunities  of  improving  his 
facultie^^  and  ac(|uiriug  the  learning  and  culture  that  might  be 
neceasiiry  with  a  view  to  his  future  labours.  Led  by  Gotfs  grace 
early  and  decidedly  to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  tlie 
flesh,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  he  was  also 
led,  under  the  same  guidance,  to  abandon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
amd  to  devote  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  and  the  organisation  of  chui*ches 
in  accordance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  the 
apostles.  In  all  these  departments  of  useful  labour  his  efforts  were 
honoured  wth  an  extraordinary  measure  of  success.  Calvin  did 
what  the  rest  of  the  Reformers  did,  and,  in  addition,  he  did  what 
none  of  them  either  did  or  could  effect.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
laborious  pasti:»r.  He  gave  much  time  to  the  instruction  of  those 
who  were  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  Chm*eh  of  Rome,  in  promoting  the 
Keformation,  and  in  orgimising  Protestant  churches.  Entering 
with  jEeal  and  ardour  into  all  the  controversies  wliich  the  eccle- 
niftical  movements  of  the  time  produced,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
defend  injured  truth  or  to  expose  triumphant  eiror.  This  was 
work  which  he  had  to  do  in  common  with  the  other  Reformers, 
though  he  brought  higher  powers  than  any  of  them,  to  bear  upon 
the  performance  of  it.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  for  his 
special  business,  the  great  work  of  digesting  and  systeraatising  the 
whole  scheme  of  divme  truth,  of  bringing  out  in  order  and  har- 
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monjj  all  the  ilifFcreiit  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  word 


vanous 


of  God,   unfoldiBg  them  in  their  mutual  relations  and 
bearings,  and  thus  presenting  them,  in  the  most  favourable  aspect, 
to  the  contemplation  and  the  study  of  the  highest  order  of  minds. 

The  systematising  of  di\dne  truth,  and  the  full  organisation  of 
the  Christian  church  according  to  the  word  of  God,  are  the  great 
peculiar  achievements  of  Cal\in.  For  tliis  work  God  eminently 
quaUtied  him,  by  bestowing  upon  liim  the  Iiigliest  gifta  botli  of 
nature  and  of  grac6 ;  and  this  work  he  wait  enabled  to  accomplish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  benefits 
upon  tiio  ehiu'ch  of  Christ,  and  to  entitle  luni  to  the  commenda- 
tion  and  the  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  first  edition  of  his  great  work,  **  The  Institution  of  the 
Christian  Rehgion,"  was  published  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age ;  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of  tlve  maturity 
and  vigour  of  his  mind,  of  the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  hia 
meilitations  upon  divine  things,  tliat  though  the  work  was  after- 
wart^ls  greatly  enlarged,  and  though  some  alterations  w^ere  erren 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  discussed,  yet  no  change  of 
any  import^mce  was  made  in  the  actual  doctrines  which  it  SBt 
fortli.  The  first  edition,  produced  at  that  early  age,  contained 
the  substance  of  tJie  whole  s>^tem  of  doctrine  wliich  has  since 
been  commonly  associated  with  his  name, — ^the  development  and 
exposition  of  wliich  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  constituting  3k 
strong  claim  upon  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  by  many  others  as  rendering  him  worthy  of  execratioa 
and  every  opprobrium.  lie  lived  twenty-seven  years  more  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  liis  time  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  investigation  of 
divine  tnith.  But  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  any  material  change 
in  the  views  which  he  had  put  forth ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  pious,  able,  and  learned  men,  and  most  careful  studcnti 
of  the  sacred  Scriptm'es,  who  have  since  adorned  the  church  of 
Christ,  have  received  all  hia  leading  doctrinea  as  accordant  witb 
the  teaching  of  God's  >vord.* 


•  Tn  a  work  published  a  short  time 
Waro  Colviii's  death,  Beza  made  the 


following:  stat<!iiieDt  upon  thii  point,— 
B  Btatemeut  fully  cooiimiQd  ti^  all  th» 
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The  "  IiistitQtio  "  of  Calvin  is  the  most  important  work  in  the 
liistoiy  of  theological  science,  that  which  is  more  than  any  other 
creditable  to  its  author,  and  has  exerted  directlj  or  indirectly  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  intelli- 
gent men  on  theolo^cal  subjects.  It  may  he  said  to  occupy*  in 
the  science  of  theology,  the  place  which  it  requires  both  the  **No\Tira 
Organum  "  of  Bacon,  and  the  "  Priacipia  of  Ne^-ton  "  to  fiD  up,  in 
physical  science, — at  once  conveying,  though  not  in  formal  didactic 
precepts  and  rules,  the  finest  idea  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
the  truths  of  God's  word  ought  to  be  classified  and  system atised,  and 
at  the  same  time  actually  classifying  and  systematizing  them,  in  a 
way  that  has  not  yet  received  any  very  material  or  essential  im- 
provement. There  had  been  previous  attempts  to  present  the 
tnitlia  of  Scriptm*o  in  a  systematic  form  and  arrungement,  and  to 
exhibit  their  relations  and  mutual  dependence.  But  all  former 
attempts  had  been  charactenzed  by  great  defects  and  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  especially  all  of  tlieni  had  been  more  or  less  defective 
in  this  most  important  respect,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
materials,  of  which  they  were  composed,  had  been  not  truths  but 
errors, — not  the  doctiines  actually  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
but  errors  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  inspired 
volume,  or  from  serious  mistakes,  as  to  the  me<ining  of  it.*?  state- 
menta.  One  of  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  formal  system  of  theology 
was  made  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Johannes  Bamascenus,  and 
tiiis  h  a  very  defective  and  erroneous  work.  The  others  which 
had  preceded  Calvin  s  "  Institutes,'*  in  this  department,  were  chiefly 
tlie  productions  of  the  schoolmen,  Lombard's  four  books  of 
"Sentences/'  and  Thomas  Aquiiias's  "  Summa,"  with  the  commen- 
tjiries  upon  these  works  ;  and  they  all  exhibited  ver}^  defective  and 
erroneous  views  of  scriptm-al  truth.  Augustine  was  the  last  man 
who  had  possessed  sufficient  intellectual  power,  combined  with 
views,  in  the  main  correct,  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Gtxl's  word, 
to  have  produced  a  system  of  tlieology  that  might  have  been 
generally  received,  and  he  was  ntit  led  to  undertake  such  a  work, 
except  in  a  very  partial  way.     The  first  edition  of  Molancthon'a 

bcU  of  the  case  .  **  Hoc  enin  (Deo  git  pus,  iti  t&m  multb  et  tam  laborioni 

gntiA)  rel  ipsa  insidia  Calviso  tribuat  BoHptta,  eccleaiie  proposuerit,  in  quo 

iintat  CBi,  ut  qoamviB  ait  ipw  ex  ilium  sent^utiftin  niatare  et  a  wmettp- 

«onun  Buoiero  qui  quotidie  discendo  bo  diasentire  oportuerif — ^Abstersio 

ooueooKiint,  nuUam  tamea  dogma  Calumnknim,  p.  263. 
jm  iiid«  $h  initio  ad  hoc  iiBque  tem- 
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Common  Places, — tK^  only  one  published  before  Calvin  produced 
the  iirst  edition  of  his  "Institutes/' — was  not  to  be  compared  to 
Calvin's  work,  in  the  accuracy  of  its  representations  of  tlie 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  its 
materials,  or  in  the  skill  and  ability  witli  which  they  were  digested 
and  arranged  j  and  in  the  subsequent  editionsj  while  the  inaccuracy 
of  it^  statements  increased  in  some  respects  rather  than  diminislied, 
it  still  continued,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  defective  and  ill 
digested  work,  characterised  by  a  good  deal  of  prolixity  and 
wearisome  repetition.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Calvin 
produced  his  *^  Institutes,^'  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed 
being  in  almost  every  instance  the  true  doctrines  really  taught  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  exhibiting  the  whole  substance  of  what  is 
taught  there  on  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and 
discipHne, — and  the  whole  of  these  materials  being  arranged  with 
admirable  skill  antl  ex]iounde<l  in  their  meaning,  e^'idence,  and 
bearings,  with  consummate  ability.  This  was  the  great  and  peculiar 
service  which  CaliTn  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
interests  of  sound  theology,  and  its  value  and  importance  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overrate. 

In  theologj^  there  is,  of  course,  no  room  for  originality  properly 
so  called,  for  its  whole  materiiils  are  contained  in  the  actual  state- 
ments of  God's  word  ;  and  he  is  the  greatest  and  best  tlieolu^an, 
who  has  most  accurately  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture, — who,  by  comparing  and  combining  them,  has 
most  fully  and  correctly  brought  out  the  whole  mind  of  God  on 
all  the  topics  on  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  information, — who 
classifies  and  digests  the  truths  of  Scripture  in  the  way  best  fitted 
to  commend  them  to  the  apprehension  and  acceptance  of  men, — ^and 
who  can  most  clearly  and  forcibly  bring  out  their  scriptural  evi- 
dence, and  most  skilfully  and  effectively  defend  them  against  the 
assaults  of  adversaries,  In  this  worlc,  and  indeed  in  almotst  any 
one  of  its  departments,  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  exer* 
cisc  of  the  highest  powers,  and  for  the  a|>plication  of  the  moet 
varied  and  extensive  acquirements.  Calvin  was  far  above  the 
weakness  of  aiming  at  the  invention  of  novelties  in  theology^  or  of 
wishing  to  be  regarded  as  the  tUscoverer  of  new  opinions.  Tlie 
main  features  of  the  representation  which  he  put  forth  of  the 
sclieme  of  di\Tne  truth,  might  be  found  in  tlie  writings  of  Augus^ 
tine  and  Luther, — in  neither  singly,  but  in  the  two  conjoiDtly. 
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But  hj  grasping  with  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  the  whole 
scheme  of  divine  truth  and  all  its  various  departments,  and  com- 
bining them  into  one  haiTnonious  and  well-digested  system,  he  has 
done  what  neither  Augustine  nor  Luther  did  or  could  have  done, 
find  has  given  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  possessed  of  the 
highest  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  enjoyed  the  most  abundant 
communications  of  God*8  Spirit. 

The  two  leading  departments  of  theological  science  are  the 
exogetical  and  the  systematic,  Tlie  two  most  import-ant  functions 
of  the  theologian  are  fii^it,  to  bring  out  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  individual  statements  of  God's  word,  the  particular  truths 
which  are  taught  there ;  and,  secontl,  to  classify  and  arrange  these 
truths  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  most  fully  and  correctly  the 
whole  scheme  of  doctrine  which  is  there  unfolded,  and  to  illustrate 
the  bearing  and  application  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
different  parts.  And  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  in  both  these 
departments,  Calvin  stands  out  preKjminent,  having  manifested  in 
hotli  of  them  the  highest  excellence  and  attained  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. He  has  left  us  an  exposition  of  nearly  the  whole  word  of 
God,  and  it  is  not  only  iinmeasurablys  uperior  to  any  commentary 
that  precedeil  it,  but  it  has  contioued  ever  since,  and  continues 
to  this  day,  to  be  regarded  by  all  competent  judges,  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  value,  and  as  manifesting  marvellous  perspicacity  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  There  ts  no  department  of  tlieological 
study  the  cultivators  of  which,  iu  modem  times,  are  more  disposed 
to  regard  with  something  like  contempt  the  labours  and  attain- 
ments of  their  predecessors,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  occupy- 
ing a  much  higher  platfonn,  than  the  exact  and  critical  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture ;  and  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
modem  times,  greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment of  theological  science  than  in  any  other.  Yet,  Calvin's 
Commentary  continues  to  secure  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
the  most  competent  judges,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti- 
nent,  even  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  estimate  most  highly  the 
superiority  of  the  present  age  over  preceding  generations  in  the  de- 
psrtment  of  scriptural  exegesis.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  extraordinary-  gifts  which  God  bestowed  upon 
Calvin,  and  of  the  value  of  the  sen-ices  which  he  has  rendered  to 
Christian  truth  and  to  theological  science,  tliat  he  reached  such 
distinguished  excellence,  and  has  excited  ao  extensive  and  per- 
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manent  an  influence,  both  as  an  accurate  interpreter  of  Scripture^ 
and  as  a  systematic  expounder  of  the  gi'cat  doctrines  of  God's 
word,* 

Bei<ides  tbe  Commentary  upon  Scripture  and  tlie  "  Institutes,** 
the  leading  departments  of  Calvin's  works  are  his  "  Tractatua" 
and  liiii  '''  Epistolas,"  botli  of  which  are  much  less  known  amongst 
us  than  they  should  be.  The  "Tractatus'*  are  chiefly  controveiv 
dal  pieces,  in  defence  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  system  wlien 
assailed  by  adversaries,  and  in  opi>osition  to  the  errors  of  the 
Papists^  the  Anabaptists,  tlie  Libertines,  the  advocates  ol  cx)mpro- 
mises  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  assailants  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  "  Epistolae"  consist  partly  of 
confldential  correspondence  with  Ins  friends,  and  partly  of  answera 
to  applications  made  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  Protestant  worlds 
asking  his  opinion  and  advice  upon  aU  the  most  important  topics 
tliat  occurred,  connected  with  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  that  most  important  crisis  of  the  church's  history.  They 
manifest  throughout  the  greatest  practical  wisdom  and  the  truest 
scriptural  moderation,  as  well  as  w^arm  friemlship  and  cordial 
affection  ;  and  tlie  perusal  of  them  is  indis{)cnsablc  to  our  fonuing 
a  right  estimate  of  Calvin's  character,  and  of  the  spirit  and  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  animated,  while  it  is  abmidantly  sufficient 
of  itself  to  dispel  many  of  the  slandei*s  by  winch  he  has  been 
assailed* 

In  tliese  different  departments  of  his  works,  we  have  Cal\in 
presented  to  us  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  a  systematic 
expounder  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  a  controversial 


*  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
Btatement  of  tbe  higli  estimate  of  Cal- 
ym*B  qufilificatiouB  and  Bucccas  in  tbe 
depurtment  of  exegesis,  formed  by  the 
tnoat  competent  judges  in  tbe  present 
day,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Professor 
Tholuck*8  elaborate  Diaaertation  on 
Calvin  as  an  int^erpreter  of  the  holy 
Scripture.  l*ho!iick  has  published  edi- 
tions of  Calvin  s  Commentariea  on  the 
Pfiftlnifl,  and  on  the  New  Testament ; 
and,  in  the  difieertation  referred  to,  he 
Las  net  forth  the  grounds  of  the  high 
estimate  he  bwl  formed  of  the  value  of 
thGBO  workti,  under  the  four  hesAa  of 
Calyin^B  doctrinal  impartiality^  exege- 
ticiil  tact,  Taiioi3fl  learning,  and  deep 


ChrJatian  piety.  Tboluck's  very  high 
estimate  of  Calvin,  aa  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  ia  the  more  to  be  relied  on, 
and  has  probiibly  exerted  tbe  gretiter 
influence  in  Germany,  because  he  It 
not  Iiimself  a  Calvinifit,  and,  indeed, 
brings  out^  in  the  concluaioti  of  hit 
difiaertation,  his  divergence  from  C*l- 
vin^B  views  on  pre^iestt nation  and 
e4>gnate  topics.  Bretachneider  and 
Henp  ten  berg  alflo,  critics  of  the  high* 
ot  reputation,  and  of  very  different 
Bchookof  theology,  both  from  llioliick 
and  from  each  other^  have  borne  tli» 
strongest  testimony  to  Calrin^B  qo*- 
McatioiiB  as  an  interpreter. 
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defender  of  tnith  and  impngner  of  error,  and  as  a  friend  and 
pnictical  adviser  m  the  regidation  of  tlie  affjiirs  of  the  church ; 
and  his  pre-eminent  excellence  in  all  these  departments  are,  we 
are  persuaded,  such  as  justlj  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
estimation  and  gratitude  of  the  church  of  Christy  which  no  other 
nniflspired  man  is  entitled  to  share.  Calvin  certainly  was  not 
free  from  the  infirmities  which  are  always  found  in  some  form 
or  degree  even  in  the  best  men ;  and  in  particular,  he  occasionally 
exhihited  an  angry  impatience  of  contradiction  and  opposition, 
and  flometiines  assailed  and  treated  the  opponents  of  the  truth  and 
caiiae  of  God  with  a  violence  of  invective,  which  cannot  be 
defended,  and  should  certainly  not  be  imitated.  He  was  not  free 
from  error,  and  is  not  to  he  implicitly  followed  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  or  in  his  exposition  of  doctrine.  But  whether 
we  look  to  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which  God  endowed 
him,  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them,  and  tlie  results  hy 
whicli  his  labours  have  been  followed, —  or  to  the  Christian  wis- 
dom, magnanimity,  and  devotedness,  which  marked  his  character, 
and  generally  regulated  his  conduct,  there  is  probably  not  one 
among  the  sons  of  men^  beyond  the  range  of  those  wliom  God 
miraculously  inspired  by  His  Spirit,  who  has  stronger  claims  upon 
oar  veneration  and  gratitude. 

We  believe  that  this  is  in  substance  the  view  generally  enter- 
tained of  Calvin  by  all  who  have  read  his  works,  and  who  have 
seen  ground  to  adopt,  in  the  main,  the  system  of  doctrine  which  he 
incoleatcd  as  based  upon  divine  authority.  Many  men  who  were 
not  Calvinists  have  borne  the  highest  testimony  to  Cal\an's  great 
talents  and  Ids  noble  character,  to  his  literary  excellencies  and  his 
commanding  influence.  But  those  who  are  persuaded  that  he 
brought  out  a  full,  and,  in  the  main,  accurate  view  of  the  truth 
of  God,  with  respect  to  the  way  of  salvution  and  the  organisation 
of  the  Christian  churcJi,  must  ever  regai'd  liim  in  a  very  different 
light  from  those  who  have  formed  an  opposite  judgment  upon 
these  subjects.  If  Calnn's  system  of  doctrine,  goverament,  and 
worship,  is  in  the  main  scriptural,  he  must  have  enjoyed  very 
special  and  abundant  communications  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  convictions,  and  he  must  have  rendered  most  im- 
portant Bervicea  to  mankind  by  the  diffusion  of  invaluable  truth. 
Men  who  are  not  Calvimsts  may  admii-e  his  wonderful  talents, 
and  do  justice  to  the  elevation  of  his  general  character,  and  the 
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purity  and  dismtoresteclness  of  las  motivo,*?*  But  unless  they  are 
persuaded  that  his  views  upon  most  points  were,  in  the  main, 
accordant  with  Scripfcure,  tliey  cannot  regard  him  with  the  pro- 
found veneration  which  Calviuists  feel,  when  they  contemplate 
him  as  God's  chosen  instrument  for  difiFusing  His  truth ;  nor  can 
they  cherish  anything  like  the  same  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind,  and  of  the  gratitude  to 
which  J  in  consequence,  he  is  entitled. 

The  Calvin  translation  Society,  which  has  done  a  great  and  use- 
ful work,  hy  making  almost  all  his  wxitings  accessible  to  English 
readers,  translated  and  circulated  Professor  Tholuck's  Dissertation 
formerly  referred  to ;  and  subjoined  to  it  a  number  of  testimonies 
in  commendation  of  Calvin's  works,  from  eminent  men  of  all 
classes  and  opinions,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  including  not  only 
Calvinists  and  theologians,  hut  also  infidels  and  Arrainians,  states- 
men and  philosophers,  scholars  antl  men  of  letters.  These  testi- 
monies have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  being  now 
collected  together,  they  fill  above  100  pages  in  the  last  volume  of 
his  works,  which  contains  the  translation  of  his  commentary  upon 
Joshua.  Many  more  testimonies  to  the  value  and  excellence  of 
Calviji's  writings  might  have  been  produced.*  But  this  collection, 
as  it  standsy  could  not  probably  be  matched  in  the  kind  and 
amount  of  commendation  it  exhibits,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
man  whose  writings  and  labours  were  confined  to  the  department 
of  rclifjion. 

Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  that  no  man  whose  time  and  talents 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  subjects  connected  with  Christianity 
and  the  church,  has  ever  received  so  large  a  share  both  of  praise 
and  of  censure.  He  has  been  commended,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
by  many  of  the  highest  names  both  in  Christian  and  in  general 
literature  ;  and  the  strength  of  their  commendation  has  been  gener* 
ally  VL*ry  much  in  proportion  to  their  capacities  and  opportunities 
of  judging.  But  if  he  has  received  the  highest  commendation, 
he  has  also  been  visited  with  a  vast  amount  of  censure, — ^ihe  one 


: 
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being  really,  in  the  circumstancesj  just  about  as  significant  a  tes- 
timonj-  to  bis  excellence  and  his  influence  as  tbe  other.  The 
papists  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  Calvin — by  his  great  talents 
and  the  commanfliog  influence  which  he  exerted — was  really  their 
most  formidable  adversary  at  the  era  of  the  Refonnation.  And 
in  accordance  with  their  ordinary  principles  and  policy,  they  en- 
deavoured to  mln  his  character  by  the  vilest  slanders.  Most  of 
these  calumnies  being  utterly  destitute  of  all  evidence,  and  there- 
fore disgi'aceful  only  to  those  who  invented  or  repeated  them, 
have  long  since  been  abandoned  by  every  papist  who  retained 
CTen  the  slightest  regard  for  character  or  decency,  though  they 
are  still  occasionally  brought  forward  or  insinuated.  Some  of  the 
Lutheran  writers  of  his  own  time,  and  of  the  succeeding  generar 
tioUf  mortified  apparently  that  Calvin*s  influence  and  reputation 
were  eclipsing  those  of  their  master,  railed  against  him  vnth  bitter 
malignity^  and  were  even  mean  enough  sometimes  to  countenance 
the  popLsh  slanders  against  his  character*  Specimens  of  this  dis- 
creditable conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  may  be  seen  in 
the  answers  made  by  Calvin  himself,  and  by  Beza,  to  the  attacks 
of  Wcstphalus  and  Ilcshusius. 

During  Calvin's  life,  and  for  more  than  half  a  ccntmy^  after 
his  death,  most  of  the  di\-ines  of  the  Chujrch  of  England  adopted 
]u8  theological  views,  and  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect. 
But  after,  through  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
prevalence  of  Anniiiian  and  Pelagian  \4cws,  sound  doctrmc  and 
true  religion  were,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  that  church, 
Calvin,  as  might  be  expected,  came  to  be  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light.  During  most  of  last  centur}',  the  generality 
of  the  Episcopalian  divines  who  had  occa^sion  to  speak  of  him 
and  his  doctrines,  indulged  in  bitter  vituperation  against  him, 
and  not  unfrequently  talked  as  if  they  regarded  him  as  a 
monster  who  ought  to  be  held  up  to  execration.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  know  that  theological  literature  furnishes  a  more  melan- 
choly exhibition  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  bitter  hatred  of 
God*s  truth,  than  the  general  mode  of  speaking  about  Calvin 
and  hiii  doctrines,  that  prevailed  among  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
of  last  century.  Some  of  them  write  as  if  they  were  igno- 
rant enough  to  believe  that  Calvinism  and  Presbyterianism  w^ere 
invented  by  Calvin,  and  were  never  heai-d  of  in  the  church 
till  the  nzteenth  century ;  and  when  they  spe^  of  him  in  con- 
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nection  with  his  views  about  the  divine  sovereigDty  and  decroeSy 
we  might  be  tempted  to  think,  from  the  spirit  they  often  manifest, 
that  they  looked  upon  him  almost  as  if  he  himself  were  the 
autlior  or  cause  of  the  fate  of  those  who  finaUy  perish.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  gi-eatly  improved 
since  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  This  is  owing,  partly  to  the 
high  commendation  whicii  Bisbop  Horslcy  gave  to  Calvin*5  writ* 
ings,  and  to  the  public  advice  which  he  tendered  to  the  Episco- 
palian clergy,  as  one  of  which  they  istood  greatly  in  need, — yiz^ 
to  see  that  they  imderstood  what  Calvinism  was  before  they 
attacked  it ; — but  chiefly  to  that  far  greater  prevalence  of  eram- 
gelieal  doctrine  and  tnie  religion,  which,  tliough  grievously 
damaged  hy  Tractarianism,  still  forms  so  pleasing  a  feature  in  the 
condition  of  tlie  English  Church. 

Calvin  has  also  bad  the  honour  to  receive,  at  all  times,  «  tvuj 
large  share  of  the  enmity  of  *^  the  world  of  the  ungodly," — of  men 
who  hate  God's  truth,  and  all  who  have  been  eminently  hoaomed 
by  Him  to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  it.  Such  persons  seem  to 
have  a  sort  of  instinctive  deep-seated  dislike  to  Calvin,  which  le^ds 
them  to  dwell  upon  and  exaggerate  everything  in  his  character  and 
conduct  that  may  seem  fitted  to  depreciate  him.  It  is  not  imcom^ 
mou^  even  in  our  o^\ti  age  and  country,  to  bear  infidel  and  s^ni- 
infidel  declaimers,  who  know  nothing  of  Ca!vin*s  writings  or  laboun, 
when  they  wish  to  say  a  particularly  smart  and  clever  thing  againsl 
bigotry  and  intolerance,—  meaning  thereby  honest  zeal  for  Grod*8 
truth, — bring  in  something  about  Calvin  burning  Servctua. 

The  leading  charges  commonly  adduced  against  Calvin's  cha- 
racter, as  distinguished  from  his  doctrines,  are  pride,  arroganoi^ 
spiritual  tyranny,  intoleraJice,  and  persecution.  Some  of  these 
are  charges  which,  as  universal  experience  shows,  derive  their 
plausibility,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  view  tliat  may  be  taken 
of  the  general  cliaracter  and  leading  motives  of  the  man  ugainst 
whom  they  may  be  directed,  and  of  the  goodness  and  rectitude  of 
the  objects  which  he  mainly  and  liabitually  aimed  at.  Those  who 
have  an  unfavourablt?  opinion  of  a  man's  general  motives  and 
objects,  ^vill  see  evidence  of  pride,  obstinacy  and  intolerance,  in 
matters  in  which  those  who  believe  that  he  was  generally  influ- 
enced by  a  regard  to  God's  glory  and  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
cause,  will  see  only  integrity  and  firmness,  uncompromising  rigour 
and  decision^  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  the  ordinary  remains  of  ho* 
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man  infirmity.  The  piety  and  integrity  of  Calvin,  Ms  paramount 
regiutL  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
rigliteottsnesa,  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  men,  are  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  And 
those  who,  con\"inced  of  tbis,  examine  his  history  with  attention  and 
impartiality,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that,  for  most  of  these 
charges,  there  is  no  real  foundation ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  evidence 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  any  of  them,  it  really  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  Calvin  manifested,  like  all  other  men,  the  remains 
of  human  infirmity,  especially,  of  course,  in  those  respects  to  which 
his  natural  temperament  and  the  influence  of  his  position  and  err- 
cnmstances,  more  peculiarly  disposed  him.  The  state  of  his  health, 
the  bent  of  his  natural  dispositions,  and  the  whole  influence  of  his 
position,  occupations,  and  habits,  were  unfavourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  those  features  of  character,  and  tbovse  modes  of  speaking 
and  acting,  which  are  usually  regaixled  as  most  pleasing  to  others, 
and  best  fitted  to  call  forth  love  and  affection  in  the  ordinary  in- 
teiocfnr&e  of  life.  The  flow  of  animal  spirits,  the  ready  interest  in 
ttll  ordinazy  commonplace  things,  and  the  play  of  the  social  feel- 
iogSy  which  give  such  a  cfaami  to  Luther's  conversation  and  letters, 
were  alien  to  Calvin's  constitutional  tendencies,  and  to  his  ordinary 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling.  He  bad  a  great  and  exalted  mi^ 
mn  aB»igned  to  him ;  he  was  fully  aHve  to  this,  thoroughly 
determined  to  devote  himself  unrcserv^edly,  and  to  subordinate 
everj'thing  else,  to  the  fulfilment  of  liis  mission,  and  not  uncon- 
scious of  its  dignity,  or  of  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  liim  for  working  it  out.  With  such  a  man,  so  placed,  so 
endowed,  and  so  occupied,  tho  temptation,  of  course,  would  be, 
to  identify  himself  and  all  liis  ^^ews  and  proceedings  with  the 
otiue  of  God  and  Ilia  truth^— to  prosecute  these  high  and  holy 
objects  sternly  and  uncompromisingly,  ^vithout  much  regard  to  the 
opinions  and  inclinations  of  those  around  him, — and  to  deal  with 
oppofiition,  as  if  it  necessarily  implied  something  sinful  in  those 
from  whom  it  proceeded,  as  if  opposition  to  him  involved  opposi- 
tion to  his  Master,  Cahin  would  have  been  somethinfr  more  than 
man,  if,  endowed  and  situated  as  he  was,  he  had  never  yielded  to 
this  temptation,  and  been  led  to  deal  with  opponents  and  opposi- 
tion in  a  way  which  only  the  commission  of  the  inspired  prophets 
would  have  warranted. 

Calvin  did  occasionally  give  pkin  indications  of  undue  self- 
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confidence  and  self-complacency,  and  of  a  mixtxire  of  personal  and 
carnal  feelings  and  motives,  viitli  liis  zeal  for  tlie  promotion  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  But  there  is  nothing  suggested  by  a  fair 
view  of  his  whole  history  that  is  fitted  to  throw  any  douht  upon 
the  general  excellence  of  his  chai*acter,  as  tried  hy  the  highest 
standard  that  has  ordinarily  been  exhibited  among  men;  or  on  the 
general  purity,  elevation,  and  disinterestedness  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  mainly  and  habitually  influenced.  There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  he  still  had,  like  the  apostle,  "  a  law  in  his 
members  warring  against  tbe  law  of  his  mind,'*  and  sometimes 
"  bringing  him  into  cnpti\nty  to  the  law  of  sin."  And,  from  what 
we  know,  from  Scripture  and  experience^  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  and  the  deceitfulncss  of  sin,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there 
was  a  larger  admixture  of  what  was  sinful  in  his  motives  and  con- 
duct than  he  liimself  was  distinctly  aware  of.  But  this,  too,  is  char 
racteristic  of  all  men, — even  the  best  of  them, — and  there  is  really 
no  ground  whatever  for  regarding  Calvin  as  manifesting  a  larger 
measure  of  human  infinnity  than  attaches,  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  the  best  and  holiest  of  our  race ;  while  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that,  during  a  life  of  great  labour  and  great  suffering,  he 
fully  established  his  supi'eme  devotedness  to  God's  glory  and  ser- 
vice, his  thorough  resignation  to  Ilis  will,  his  perfect  willingness 
to  labour  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  sjicnd  and  to  be  spent, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  gospel,  It  was  assuredly  no  such 
proud,  arrogant,  domineering,  heartless  despot  as  Calvin  is  often 
represented  to  have  been,  who  composed  the  dedications  which  we 
find  prefixed  to  his  commentaries  upon  the  different  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  many  of  his  letters  to  his  friends, — expressing  often 
the  warmest  affection^  the  deepest  gratitude  for  instruction  and 
services  received;  and  exhibiting  a  most  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  excellences  of  others,  a  humble  estimate  of  himself,  and  a 
perfect  wilUngness  to  be  or  to  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  of  Ilis  cause.  It  was  certainly  no  such  man  as  he  is  often 
described,  who  lived  so  long  on  such  terms  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry,  and  held  such  a  place,  not  only  in  their  veneration 
and  confidence,  but  in  their  esteem  and  affection,  as  are  indi- 
cated by  the  whole  state  of  things  imfolded  to  us  in  Bexa*s  life 
of  him. 

With  reference  to  the  principal  charge  which,  in  his  own  as 
well  as  subsequent  times,  was  brought  against  his  motives  and 
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temper,  CalWn  has  put  on  record  the  following  protc-station^  in  a 
letter  written  towards  tJie  end  of  liis  life,  in  the  year  1558  : — 

^*  I  can  with  reasoa  boast,  however  much  ungodly  men  call  me  inexorable, 
I  have  never  become  the  enemy  of  one  human  being  on  the  ground  of 
injuries*  I  confess  that  I  am  irritable;  and,  though  this  vice  diu- 
pleAfios  me,  I  have  not  Buoceeded  in  curing  myself  aa  much  aa  1  could  wish. 
But,  though  many  peraoiui  have  unjtistly  attacked  me,  an  iDuocent,  and,  what 
\&  more,  well-deserviDg  man, — have  iierfidioualy  plotted  all  tiada  of  mischief 
Againat  me,  and  moet  cruelly  harassed  me,  I  can  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a 
aiiigle  person  to  whom  I  have  studied  to  return  tbe  like,  even  though  the  mcaXiB 
and  the  opportunity  were  in  my  jnjwer."* 

On  a  ground  formerly  advei-ted  to,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
there  was  sometimes,  in  Calvin's  feelings  and  motives,  a  larger 
admixture  of  the  personal  and  the  iinperfeet  than  lie  was  himself 
aware  of,  or  than  he  here  admits.  We  always  sfirink  from  men 
making  professions  about  the  purity  of  their  motives,  as  we  cannot 
but  fear,  that  this  indicates  the  want  of  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
deceitfulnesa  of  sin  and  of  their  own  hearts,  a  disposition  to  think 
of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think.  It  w^onld 
not,  we  think,  have  been  at  all  unwarrantable  or  unbecoming,  if 
Calvin,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  had  made  a  fuller  admis- 
sion of  sinful  motives,  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  acknowledged 
that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  nuist  have  seen  in  him.  xind  yet,  we 
ve  no  doubt,  that  his  statement,  strong  as  it  is,  is  substantially 
so  far  as  concerns  anything  that  came  fairly  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  his  fcllo^v-men, — anj-thing  on  wdiich  other  men  were 
entitled  to  form  a  judgment.  AVhatever  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
might  see  in  him,  w^e  believe  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  ordinary 
conduct,  in  his  usual  course  of  outward  procedure,  that  could 
entitle  any  man  to  have  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement  wlxich 
he  here  made  about  himself,  or  that  would  afford  any  materials 
for  disproying  it.  And  if  this,  or  an^'thing  like  it,  be  true,  then 
the  practical  result  is,  that  the  common  notions  about  Calvin's 
irritability,  the  extent  to  which  he  w^as  ordinarily  influenced  by 
personal,  selfish,  and  sinful  motives,  are  gi'ossly  exaggerated ;  and 
that,  though  this  might  be  said  to  be  his  besetting  sin, — that  to 
which  his  constitutional  tendencies  and  the  whole  influence  of  his 
position  chiefly  disposed  him, — there  was  really  nothing  in  it,  that 
entitled  any  of  his  fellow-men  to  reproach  him,  or  that  could  be 
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justly  regarded  as  anything  more  tlian  a  display  of  that  common 
human  infiniiity,  wliich  uven  t!ie  best  men  manifest  in  some  form 
or  degree. 

Calvin's  superiority  to  the  influence  of  personal,  angr\',  and 
vindictive  feelings,  is  verj'  f  idly  brought  out  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, mth  respect  to  the  men  who  filled  the  office  of  the  ministry 
at  Geneva  after  Farel  and  he  had  been  driven  into  exile,  m  1538, 
— a  topic  which  has  not  been  brought  out  in  any  of  the  histories 
of  Ca!%in  so  prominently  as  it  should  have  been.  Calvin  and 
Farel  had  been  banished  from  Geneva,  solely  because  of  their 
integrity  and  boldness  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  church  in 
the  exercise  of  iliscipline,  by  refusing  to  admit  unworthy  persons 
to  the  Lord*s  Supper,  Their  colleagues  in  the  ministry  who  wejne 
not  banished,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  were  of 
course  men  who  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table 
indiscriminately  \rithout  regard  to  character.  These  men  were, 
no  doubt,  strongly  tempted,  in  self-defence,  to  depreciate  as  much 
as  possible  the  character  and  conduct  of  CalWn  and  Farcl,  and  to 
tins  temptation  they  yielded  ^^ithout  reserve.  Three  or  four 
months  after  Ids  banishment,  Calvin  wrote  from  Basle  to  Farel, 
who  had  been  called  to  Neufchatel,  in  the  following  terms : — * 

^^  How  our  successors  are  likely  to  get  on  I  can  conjecture  from  the  fint 
begiimings.  WhiJe  already  tliey  entirely  break  off  every  afvpearance  of  pe*oe 
by  their  want  of  temper^  they  Biippoae  that  tlxe  best  course  for  theniBelves  w$m 
to  tear  in  pieces  our  estimation,  publicly  and  privately,  so  as  to  render  tn  is 
odious  AS  poesible.  But  if  we  know  tliat  they  cannot  calumniate  nB,  excepting 
in  so  far  aa  God  pennits,  we  know  also  the  end  Gud  hm  in  view  in  granting 
such  permiBsioo.  I^t  us  humble  ouraelvea,  therefore,  unless  we  wish  to  strive 
with  God  when  He  would  humble  us." 

A  division  soon  arose  at  Geneva  upon  the  question,  whether  ot 
not  the  ministry  of  these  men  ought  to  he  recognised  and  waited 
on.  Many — and  these,  as  might  be  expectefl,  were  the  best  men 
in  the  city  in  point  of  character  and  the  most  attached  to  Calnn 
— were  of  opinion  that  these  men  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  mini»* 
ters,  and  that  religious  oi*dinances  ought  not  to  he  receivetl  at  their 
bands.  Saunier,  and  Cordior  (author  of  the  "Colloquies"),  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  standing,  regents  in  the  college,  refused 
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to  roeeive  the  Lord*s  Supper  at  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  were 
in  conseqnence  driven  from  their  posts,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
city.  Calvin, — who  had  now  taken  np  his  abode  at  Strashnrg, — 
was  consulted  upon  this  important  question  of  casuistrj-,  and  gave  his 
decision  on  the  side  of  peace  and  conciliation,  advising  them  with- 
out anj  hesitation  to  recognise  and  wmt  upon  the  ministry  of 
these  men.  And  this  may  surely  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
rei»on  and  conscience  over  personal  and  carnal  feeling.  In  the 
whole  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  now  adverted  to,  it  is  very  plain 
that  all  the  lower  and  more  imworthy  class  of  feelings,  everything 
partaking  of  the  character  of  selfishness  in  any  of  its  forms  or 
aspects,  everything  like  wounded  vanity  or  self-importance,  every- 
tliing  like  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  anger  or  vindictiveness,  must 
have  tended  tc» wards  leading  Calvin  to  decide  this  qnestion,  in 
aooordance  with  the  views  of  those  in  Geneva  whom  he  most 
reapected  and  esteemed.  If  Cahin  bad  been  such  a  man  as  he  is 
often  represented,  so  arrogant  and  so  imperious,  so  much  disposed 
to  estimate  things  by  their  bearing  upon  his  own  personal  im- 
portance and  self-complacency,  and  to  resent  opposition  and  depre- 
ciation, all  that  we  know  of  human  natiu'e,  would  lead  us  to 
eaqfectj  that  he  would  have  encouraged  his  friends  to  refuse  all 
conntenance  to  the  existing  clergy  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
which  they  administered*  The  fact  that  he  gave  an  opposite 
advice,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the  personal  and 
tlic  seljish  (in  the  wide  sense  of  undue  regard  to  anything  about 
self)  had  no  such  proniinence  or  influence  among  his  actuating 
motives  as  many  seem  to  suppose,— tliat  the  lower  and  more  un- 
worthy motives  were  habitually  subordinated  to  the  purer  and 
more  elevated, — and  that  their  operation,  so  far  as  they  did  operate, 
sfaouhl  not  Ixi  regarded  as  distinctively  characttjristic  of  tlie  in- 
dividual, but  merely  as  a  sjinptom  of  the  common  human  infirmity, 
which  in  some  form  or  degi-ee  is  exhibited  by  all  men,  even  those 
rho  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mmds. 

As  Calvin's  conduct  in  this  matter  illustrates  not  only  his 
ition  above  the  influence  of  personal  and  selfish  feeling,  but 
nim  bis  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  respecting  constituted 
authorities,  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the  church,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  bring  out  somewhat  more  fully  what  he  thought 
and  felt  regarding  it.  The  great  genera!  prineiple  on  which  he 
founded  liis  judgment  upon  this  question  was  to  this  effect,  that 
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the  men  in  office  preached  the  substance  of  scriptural  tmth,  and 
administered  the  sacraments  in  accordance  with  scriptimd  ar- 
rangements, notwithstanding  the  promiscnonsness  of  the  admission 
to  partake  in  them, — and  that  this  being  seemed^  ererything  else 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  of  comparatively  inferior  importance^ 
and  should  be  subordinated,  as  a  motive  in  determining  conduct, 
to  the  respect  due  to  the  ministerial  office  and  the  persons  who,  in 
providence,  held  it,  and  to  a  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  conunonitj. 
He  distinctly  admits  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  judge  far 
themselves,  on  their  own  responsibility,  whether  or  not  the  mini- 
sters preached  the  gospel,  and  unless  satisfied  upon  this  pointy 
were  fully  warranted  to  abandon  their  ministry— recognising  thas, 
the  paramount  importance  which  Scripture  assigns  to  the  tmih 
and  the  preaching  of  it,  as  the  great  determining  element  on  this 
whole  subject-  It  has  been  well  said  in  regard  to  this  matter^ 
that  preacliing  the  trutli  is  G<jd's  ordinance,  but  preacliing  error 
is  not  God's  ordinance,  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  any  re- 
cognition or  respect.  The  ground  taken  by  Calvin  recognises 
this  principle,  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  abundantly  wide  and 
lax, — more  so,  perhaps,  than  can  be  thoroughly  defended, — ^it 
gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  views  of  those  who  advocate 
the  warrantableness  of  waiting  upon  the  ministry  of  men  who 
do  not  preach  the  gospel,  but  who  are  supposed  to  have  other 
reeoramendatlons,  on  the  ground  of  their  connection  with  some 
particular  system  or  constitution,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  Calvin's 
first  explicit  reference  to  this  subject  occurs  in  a  letter  to  FaroJ, 
written  from  Strasburg,  in  October  1538.  The  question  as  thers 
put  was  this,  "  Wliether  it  is  lawful  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  bands  of  the  new  ministers,  and  to 
partake  of  it  along  with  such  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
unworthy  communicants?"  Calvin's  deliverance  upon  it  was 
this: — 

*•*■  In  ihiB  matter  I  qiiite  agree  with  Capita  Thki  in  briefs  was  tho  asm 
of  our  dlsctiMioti :  that  among  Christiana  there  ought  to  be  so  groat  a  diaiike 
of  schism,  as  that  thej  may  always  avoid  it  ao  far  aaliea  in  their  power.  That 
there  ought  to  prevail  among  them  sach  a  reverence  for  the  muustiy  of  tho 
word  and  of  the  sacraments,  that  wherever  they  perceive  these  things  to  be, 
there  they  may  consider  the  church  to  exist.  Whenever  therefore  it  happetM, 
by  the  Lord's  permission,  that  the  church  ia  adminiatered  by  paatora,  wh&tevi^ 
kind  of  persons  they  may  be,  if  we  see  there  the  marks  of  the  churck,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  break  the  unity.    Nor  need  it  bo  any  hindrance  that  aome 
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polatft  of  doctrine  are  not  qtiite  bo  pure,  Becing  tkit  there  is  scarcely  any 
cliuroh  which  does  not  retain  some  remnanta  of  former  ignorance.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  «5  if  the  doctrine  on  which  the  church  of  God  is  founded  be  recog- 
niaed,  and  maintain  its  place.  Nor  should  it  prove  any  obstacle,  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  hwful  pastor  whosb&lJ  not  only  bare  fraudulently  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  office  of  a  true  minister,  but  shall  have  wickedly  usurped 
it.  For  there  is  no  reason  why  every  private  person  should  mix  hiniaelf  up 
with  these  scruples.  The  sacraments  are  the  means  of  cx>ramunion  with  the 
church  ;  they  must  needs  therefore  be  administered  by  the  hands  of  pastors. 
In  n^^ard  to  those,  therefore,  who  already  occupy  that  poeition,  lej^itinmtely 
or  not,  and  although  the  right  of  judging  as  to  that  is  not  denied,  it  will  be 
weU  to  suspend  judgment^  in  the  meantime,  until  the  matter  shall  have  been 
legally  adjudicated.  Therefore,  if  men  wait  upon  their  ministry,  they  will 
run  no  risk,  that  they  should  appear  either  to  acknowledge  or  approve,  or  in 
any  way  to  ratify  their  commission.  But  by  this  means  they  will  give  a 
pftx>f  of  their  patience  in  tolerating  those  who  they  know  will  be  condemned 
by  a  solemn  judgment.  The  refusal  at  first  of  these  excellent  brethren  did 
not  surprise  nor  even  displease  me.'** 

Calvin  discussed  the  same  subject  more  fuUy  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed in  June  1539,  **Tothe  Cliurcli  at  Geneva;"  and  as  it 
is  most  honourably  characteristic  of  its  author,  while  this  topic 
•lias  not  received  the  prominence  in  his  histoiy  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  we  shall  quote  the  greater  part  of  it, 

'^  Nothing,  most  beloved  brethren^  has  caused  rae  greater  sorrow,  since 
those  disturbances  which  had  so  sadly  scattered  and  almost  entirely  over- 
thrown your  church,  than  when  I  understood  your  strivings  and  contentions 
with  those  ministens  who  succeeded  us.  For  although  the  disorders  which 
were  inseparably  connected  with  their  first  arrival  among  you,  might  with 
good  reason  prove  offensiTe  to  you  ;  whatever  may  have  given  the  occasion,  I 
cannot  hear  without  great  and  intense  horror  that  any  schism  should  settle 
down  within  the  church.  Wherefore,  this  was  far  more  bitter  to  me  than 
words  can  express  ; — I  allude  to  what  I  have  heard  about  those  your  conten- 
tions, BO  long  as  you  were  tossed  about  in  uncertainty  ;  since  owing  to  that 
circumstance  not  only  was  your  church  rent  by  division  quite  openly,  but 
also  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  exposed  to  obloquy  and  contempt.  .... 
Kow,  therefore,  when,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  have  beard  that  the 
raconciliatton  between  your  pastors  and  the  neighbouring  churches,  having 
been  confirmed  also  by  Fard  and  by  myself,  was  not  found  to  be  sufficient  for 
binding  you  together  in  sincere  and  friendly  affection,  and  by  the  tie  of  a 
iwful  connection  with  lyour  pastors,  to  whom  the  care  of  your  souls  is 
Litted,  I  felt  myself  compeOed  to  write  to  you,  that  I  might  endeavour, 
|#0  far  as  lay  in  me,  to  fijid  a  medicine  for  this  disease,  which,  without  great 
]ma  against  God,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  conceal.     And  although  my 
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former  lettera  had  not  been  yery  lovingly  receiTod  by  yon,  I  was  ne^'erthcleM 
unwilling  to  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  eo  that,  should  I  have  no  further  ftucoen, 
I  would  at  least  deliver  my  own  sotd.  Neither  do  1  ao  much  question  your 
spirit  of  obedience  (of  which,  indeed,  1  have  proof)  towards  God  and  Uia 
ministers,  &&  that  I  can  at  all  fear  that  this  my  exhortation  will  have  no 
weigbt  with  you,  neither  has  my  mncerity  towards  you  lain  oonccalud.  That 
my  advice  has  not  been  taken  by  you,  I  consider  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  when  giich  waa  the  state  of  disorder,  that  it  waa 
very  difficult  indeed  to  determine  what  was  beet.  Now  at  length,  however, 
when  your  affairs,  by  the  favour  of  God,  are  in  a  more  settled  and  comjioeed 
state,  I  truBt  that  you  will  readily  perceive  that  my  only  object  is  to  lead  you 
into  the  right  way ;  that  being  so  persuaded  with  regard  to  me,  yon  may 
show  in  reality  by  what  motive  you  are  brought  into  aubjection  to  the  trutli. 
Especially,  I  a^k  you  to  weigh  maturely,  having  put  aeide  fdl  respect  of  pet- 
sons,  of  what  honour  the  Lord  accounts  them  worthy,  and  what  gr«ice  He  haa 
oonmiitted  to  those  whom  He  hm  appointed  in  His  own  church  as  paators  and 
ministers  of  the  word.  For  He  not  only  commands  ua  to  render  a  willing 
obedience,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  the  word  while  it  is  proclaimed  to  qb  ; 
bat  also  commands  that  the  ministers  of  tbc  word  arc  to  be  treated  with  hon- 
our and  reverence,  as  being  clothed  with  the  authority  of  His  mnbasBadora, 
whom  He  would  have  to  be  acknowledged  as  His  own  angela  and  manengen. 
Certainly  so  long  Ofi  we  were  among  you,  we  did  not  try  much  to  impres  upon 
you  the  dignity  of  our  ministry,  that  we  might  avoid  ail  ground  of  sovpicioQ  ; 
now,  however,  that  we  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  I  speak  more 
freely  ray  mind.  Hud  I  to  do  with  the  ministers  themselves,  I  would  teach 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  extent  and  measure  of  their  office,  and  to  what 
you  also  are  bound  as  sitting  under  their  ministry.  Since,  of  a  truth,  every 
one  must  render  an  account  of  his  own  Hfe,  each  individual  for  himself,  as 
well  ministers  as  private  persons,  it  is  rather  to  be  desired,  that  qv^  ono 
for  himself  inay  consider,  what  is  due  to  others,  than  that  he  may  require 
what  may  further  be  due  to  him  from  some  one  else.  Wlicre  such  considera- 
tions have  their  due  weight,  then  also  thia  establi^ed  rule  will  operate 
effectually,  namely,  that  those  who  hold  the  ofhce  of  ministers  of  the 
word,  since  the  guidance  and  rule  over  your  soub  is  intrusted  to  their 
care,  are  to  be  owned  and  acknowledged  ia  the  relation  of  parenta,  to  be 
held  in  esteem,  and  honomijd  on  account  of  that  office  which,  by  the 
calling  of  the  Lord,  they  discharge  among  you.  Nor  does  the  extent  of 
their  function  reach  eo  far  aa  to  deprive  you  of  the  right  conferred  on 
you  by  God  (as  upon  all  Hia  own  peophs),  that  every  pastor  may  be  sub- 
ject to  examination^  that  those  who  are  thus  approven  may  be  diatin- 
guished  from  the  wicked^  and  all  such  may  be  hekl  bock  who,  under  the  guiw 
of  shepherds,  betray  a  woHkh  rapacity*  Tliia,  however,  is  my  earnest  wish 
concerning  those  who  in  some  measure  fulfil  the  duty  of  pastora,  so  aa  to  be 
tderable,  that  you  also  may  conduct  yourselves  towards  them  in  a  Christiaa 
spirit,  and  with  this  view  that  you  may  make  greater  account  of  that  wlucb 
may  be  due  by  you  to  otheiB,  than  what  others  owe  to  yoaraelvea. 
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"  Thk  also  I  will  set  forth  pkinly  Aiwi  in  a  few  words.  Two  things  here  are 
to  be  oonaidered-  The  one^  that  the  calling  of  your  ministers  does  not  hAppen 
without  the  will  of  God.  For  although  that  change  which  took  pkce  upon  our 
departure  may  have  been  brought  to  paaa  by  the  Buhtlety  of  the  devil,  bo  that 
whatever  followed  on  that  change  may  justly  be  suspected  by  you :  in  it,  never- 
theleas^  the  remarkable  grace  of  the  Lord  i«  to  be  acknowledged  by  you,  who 
hoA  not  aDowed  you  to  be  left  altogether  destitute ;  nor  let  you  fall  back 
.•gmin  under  the  yoke  of  Antichrist.,  from  which  He  hath  once  rescued  you 
'llmdy.  But  He  rather  wished  that  both  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  should 
still  exist,  and  that  some  appearance  of  a  church  should  flourish  among  you, 
80  that  with  a  quiet  conscience  you  might  continue  there.  We  have  always 
lukad  you  that  you  shouJd  acknowledge  that  overturning  of  your 
ehurch  as  the  viaitation  of  the  T^rd  sent  upon  you,  and  neceaB&ry  also  for  us. 
Xetther  ought  you  so  much  to  direct  your  thoughts  againet  the  wicked  and  the 
ittiUumeiita  of  Satan ^  as  upon  personal  and  individual  sins,  which  have  de- 
aerfod  no  lighter  punishment,  but  indeed  a  far  more  severe  chautiaement.  I 
would  now  therefore  once  more  repeat  the  same  advice.  For  besides  that 
auch  ia  the  particular  and  suitable  remedy  for  obtaining  mercy  and  deliverance 
of  the  Loni  from  that  just  judgment  which  lies  upon  you,  there  is  also  another 
▼ery  weighty  reitaon  that  ought  to  bring  you  to  repentance ;  lest  peradven- 
we  may  seem  to  bury  in  oblivion  that  very  great  benefit  of  the  Lord 
towards  you,  in  not  having  allowed  the  gospel  edifice  to  fall  utterly  to  ruin 
tn  the  midst  of  you,  seeing  that  it  has  held  bo  together,  that  as  an  instance  of 
If ifi  direct  interference  it  must  be  reckoned  as  a  miracle  of  Hia  power,  by 
which  alone  you  were  preserved  from  that  greatest  of  all  calamity.  However 
that  may  be,  it  b  certainly  the  work  of  God's  providence,  that  you  still  have 
ministe-rs  who  exercise  the  office  of  shepherds  of  souls  and  of  government  in 
your  church.  We  must  also  take  into  account,  that  those  servants  of  God 
who  exercise  the  ministry  of  the  word  in  the  neighbouring  churchea,  have»  in 
order  to  check  such  dangerous  contesta,  themselves  approved  of  the  calling  of 
thon  men ;  whoee  opinions  we  also  have  subscribed,  since  no  better  method 
occurred  to  us  by  which  we  could  consult  your  welfare  and  advantage. 
That  you  are  well  assured  of  our  conscientious  integrity  we  have  no  doubt,  bo 
tbftt  you  ought  at  once  to  conclude,  that  we  did  nothing  which  was  not  sin- 
cere and  upright.  But  putting  out  of  view  even  all  idea  of  kindly  affection, 
the  very  <^«:iiHsio]i  of  that  dehcate  point  waa  a  proof  quite  as  sincere  aa  could 
be  given  on  my  part,  that  you  woidd  have  no  obecure  instruction  from  me. 
Therelore,  you  must  seriously  look  to  it,  that  you  are  not  too  ready  to  disap- 
ife  of  what  the  servants  of  God  judge  to  be  essential  to  your  advantage  and 
preservation  of  the  church.  The  other  point  to  be  well  coniiidered  by  you 
this,  that  there  may  be  due  inspection  of  their  regular  discharge  of  duty, 
that  they  may  fulfil  the  ministry  of  the  churck  And  here,  I  confeaa,  discre- 
tion evidently  (nor  would  I  wish  to  be  the  author  of  bringing  any  tyranny 
into  the  chumh)  ta  required,  that  pious  men  should  esteem  as  paatora  those 
who  do  not  stand  only  on  their  calling.  For  it  is  an  indignity  not  to  be 
borne,  if  thfti  reverence  and  regard  is  to  be  given  to  certain  personages,  whicb 
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the  Lord  Himself  deaireB  may  be  assigned  only  to  tlic  minist<!iiB  of  the  word, 
Couaeqiienlly,  1  readily  grant  you  concerning  that  minister  who  shall  not  have 
taught  the  word  of  our  Lord  Jtieua  Christ,  whatever  title  or  prerogatiTe  he 
may  put  forth  as  a  pretence,  that  he  is  unworthy  to  be  considered  aa  a  pastor, 
to  whom  due  obedience  can  be  shown  in  the  niinktry.     Because,  however,  It 
is  clear  to  me,  in  reference  to  our  brethren  who  at  present  hold  the  oSoe  of 
the  ministry  among  you,  that  the  gospel  is  taught  you  by  them^  I  do  not  see 
what  can  excuse  you,  as  before  the  Lord,  while  you  either  oeglect  or  reject 
them.     If  some  one  may  reply,  that  this  or  that  in  their  doctrine  or  morals  is 
objectionable,  I  require  you,  iu  the  first  place,  by  our  I^rd  Jeeus  Christy  that 
BO  far  as  may  be,  you  wB  first  of  all  weigh  the  matter  in  your  mind,  fttid 
without  any  hastiness  of  judgment.     For  since  we  all  of  us  owe  this  on  the 
score  of  charity  to  one  another,  that  we  may  not  rashly  pass  seotence  a^ainat 
others,  hut  rather,  so  far  as  lies  in  us,  that  we  hold  fast  by  clemency  and  jus- 
tice, much  more  is  that  moderation  to  bo  practised  towards  those  whom  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  pecuharly  distinguish  above  others.     And  even  although 
there  may  be  somewhat  wanting  which  might  justly  bo  required  of  them  (aa 
to  which  I  am  not  able  to  speak  definitively,  since  I  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge), you  must  just  conaider,  tliat  you  will  find  no  person  so  thoroughly 
perfect  as  that  there  shall  uot  be  many  things  which  are  still  to  be  desired. 
Wherefore,  that  rale  of  charity  is  not  duly  hoDoured  by  us,  unless  we  uphold 
our  DeighbouTB,  even  with  their  very  infirmities,  provided  we  recognise  in 
them  the  true  fear  of  God  and  the  sincere  desire  of  following  the  very  truth 
itself.     Lastly,  I  cannot  possibly  doubt,  in  so  far  as  concerns  their  doctrine^ 
but  that  they  faithfuOy  deUver  to  you  the  chief  heads  of  ChristhLH  religion., 
such  as  are  necens&ry  to  salvation,  aud  join  therewith  the  administration  ol 
the  sacraments  of  the  Lord.     Wherever  this  is  established,  there  also  the  Tery 
substance  of  the  ministry  ordained  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thriTCA  and 
flourishes ;  and  all  due^  reverence  and  respect  is  to  be  observed  toward  him 
who  is  the  minister. 

^^  Now,  therefore,  most  beloved  brethren,  I  entreat  and  admonish  700,  is 
the  name  and  strength  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  turning  away  from  man 
your  heart  and  mind,  you  betake  yourselves  to  that  one  and  holy  Redeemer, 
and  that  you  reflect,  how  much  we  are  bound  to  submit  entirely  to  Uia 
saci^  commands.     And  if  everything  He  has  appointed  among  you  ooghi 
deservedly  to  be  held  inviolate,  no  consideration  whatever  ought  so  to  defleci ! 
you  from  the  path  of  duty,  that  you  may  not  preserve  whole  and  entire  thai 
ministration  which  lie  so  seriously  commends  to  you.     If  already  you  dispute 
«iid  quarrel  with  your  pastors  to  the  extent  of  brawls  and  railing,  ob  I  heari 
has  occurred,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  that  tii«| 
ministry  of  those  very  persons  in  which  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord] 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  shine  forth,  must  be  subject  to  contempt  and  reproadi,[ 
and  all  but  trampled  under  foot.     It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  you  carcli 
to  beware,  1^  while  we  seem  to  ourselves  only  to  insult  men,  we  in  fact  decl 
war  on  God  Himself.     Nor,  besides,  ought  it  to  seem  a  light  matter  to  y< 
that  aecta  and  divisions  are  fonned  and  cherished  within  the  church,  wbieb 
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OD6  who  Has  a  Christian  heart  beating  in  hia  breast  can,  without  horror,  even 
drink  in  hj  the  hearing  of  the  ears,  fiut  that  the  Btate  of  tnatierB  is  indeed 
such  where  a  aeparation  of  this  kind  exists,  and  as  it  were  a  eecefision  be* 
tween  pastor  and  people,  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  In  conclusion,  therefore, 
acoept  this  admonition,  if  yoa  wish  me  to  he  held  by  you  aa  a  brother,  that 
ibero  may  be  among  yon  &  solid  agreement,  which  may  correBpond  with  anch 
t  name ;  that  you  may  not  reject  that  miniBtry  which,  for  your  advantage 
•nd  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  I  have  been  forced  to  approve  of  without 
any  fear  or  favour  in  respect  of  men,  .  ,  .  .  .  Here,  therefore,  with  the  moat 
fervent  salutation  written  by  my  own  hand,  do  1  supplicate  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  He  protect  yon  in  Hia  holy  fortress  of  defence  ;  that  He  may  heap  on  you 
His  gifts  more  and  more  ;  that  He  may  restore  yoiir  church  to  due  order,  and, 
•pedally,  that  He  may  fill  you  with  His  own  spirit  of  gentleness,  ao  that  in 
true  conjunction  of  aoul  we  may  every  one  bestow  ourselves  in  the  promoting 
of  Uia  kingdom."* 

We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  every  statement  made  by  Cahin 
in  this  letter  to  the  chnrcb  of  Geneva,  or  in  the  one  to  Fare!,  for- 
merly quoted  ;  but  we  think  it  very  plain,  that  the  decision  wliich 
he  gave  npon  the  important  practical  question  submitted  to  him, 
and  the  main  grounds  on  ivhich  he  rested  it,  conclusively  disprove 
»ome  of  the  more  unfavourable  prevalent  impressions  in  regard  to 
his  character  and  motives,— especially  the  supposed  undue  pre- 
dominance of  pride  and  aiTogance,  and,  more  generally,  of  the 
irascible  and  vindictive  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Indeed,  we 
c&nnot  conceive  how  any  one  can  read  Calvin's  letters  with  atten- 
tion and  impartiality  without  being  satisfied  of  the  injustice  of 
these  impressions.  Knowing  how  prevalent,  and  yet  how  unrea- 
sonable, was  the  impression  of  Calvin's  coldness  and  heartle^sness, 
mnd  of  his  intemperate  %-iolence  and  imperious  arrogance,  we  once 
took  the  trouble  of  running  over  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
EngUsh  translation  of  his  Letters  by  Dr  Bonnet,  published  at 
£diDburgh  a  few  years  ago,  to  collect  proofs  of  the  falsehootl  of 
these  impressions,  and  we  noted  on  the  fly-leaf  the  pages  which 
furnished  materials  fitted  to  serve  this  purpose.  We  arranged 
the  references  under  the  two  heads  of — 1st,  Strong  and  hearty 
affection ;  and  2d,  Moderatiun  and  forbearance — i.e.,  moderation 
in  his  own  judgment  upon  interesting  and  important  topics,  and 
forbearance  with  those  who  differed  from  him.  Our  references 
under  both  heads,^ — our  evidences  of  the  possession  of  both  these 
features  of  chaxacter,^ — soon  swelled  to  a  large  extent,  and  at  length 
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presented  a  body  of  proof  wliich  seems  to  us  perfectly  overwhelm* 
ing.  It  may  interest  and  gratify  some  of  our  readers,  if  we  give 
as  a  foot-note  the  pages  we  noted  in  ciirr}dng  out  this  design.* 
They  will  find  in  them  abundant  evidence  of  Calvin's  strong  and 
hearty  affection,  and  also  of  his  moderation  and  forbearance. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  favomite  topic  of  declamation  and 
invective  with  the  enemies  of  Calvin,  is  the  share  wliich  he  had 
in  the  death  of  Sen^etus.  All  who,  from  whatever  cause,  h^le 
Cahdn,  and  are  anxious  to  damage  his  reputation,  are  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  this  transaction,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  atrocious  which  history  records ;  until,  from  disgust 
at  the  shameless  falsehood,  injustice,  and  absurdity  of  the  common 
misrepresentations  regarding  it,  we  arc  in  some  danger  of  being 
tempted  to  \dew  it,  and  other  transactions  of  a  similar  kind,  with 
less  disapprobation  than  they  deserve. 

Gibbon  said,  that  he  was  ^^  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the 
single  execution  of  Servetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have 
blazed  Jit  the  Auto-da-fes  of  Spain  and  Portugal"  And  Hallam 
has  imitated  the  unprincipled  infidel  by  sa^'ing,  **  The  death  of 
Serv'ctus  has  perhaps  as  many  circumstances  of  aggravation  as  any 
execution  for  heresy  that  ever  occurred.**!  The  latest  writer  we 
have  seen  upon  this  subject,  Mr  Wallace, — we  presume  a  UDitarian 
minister, — in  a  work  of  v^^yj  considerable  reseai*ch,  entitled  "  Anti- 
Trinitarian  Biogi'aphy,"  in  three  vols.,  published  in  1850,  writes 
about  it  in  the  followiag  offensive  style  : — "  A  lOoodier  page  does 
not  stain  the  annals  of  martjTdom  than  that  in  which  in  this  hor- 
rible transaction  is  recorded ;"  he  descrilws  it  as  stamping  tlie 
diaracter  of  Calvin  as  that  **  of  a  persecutor  of  the  first  cUas, 
without  one  hunaane  or  redeeming  quality  to  divest  it  of  its  cri- 
minidity  or  to  palliate  its  enormity,''  as  "  one  of  the  foulest  raur^ 
ders  recorded  in  the  history  of  persecution  ;"  and  he  speaks  "of 
the  odium  which  his  malignant  and  cruel  treatment  of  ScrvctoA 
has  so  deservedly  brought  upon  him.*' J     Wliile  men,  who  are 
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the  avowed  opponents  of  almost  eveniihing  that  has  been  generally 
reckoned  peciiliar  and  distinctive  in  the  Christian  revelation, 
speak  on  this  subject  in  snch  terms,  other  men,  whom  it  would 
be  unfair  to  rank  in  this  categor}',  deal  with  this  topic  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  far  from  being  satisfactory;  and  we  could  point  to 
indications  of  this  both  in  Dr  Stebbing,  the  translator  of  Henry's 
athnirable  life  of  Cid™,  and  in  Pi-incipal  Tulloch.  On  these 
accounts  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  observ^ations  upon  this 
subject,  though  we  caimot  go  into  much  detaiL 

It  is  common  for  those  who  discuss  this  subject,  under  the  in- 
6uence  of  dislike  to  Calvin,  to  allege  that  those  who  do  not  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  all  their  invectives  against  him,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  defending  or  apologising  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter. 
Mr  Wallace,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,*  says — **  Among  other 
recent  apologists  of  the  stem  Genevese  reformer,  M,  Albert  Ril-* 
liet  and  t\ie  Rev.  W»  K,  Tweedie  (now  Dr  Tweedie  of  Edinburgh) 
stand  conspicuous,  but  their  argauients  have  been  ably  and  tri- 
umpliantly  refuted  by  a  well-known  writer  in  the  Christian  i2e- 
former  for  January,  1847." 

Now  it  is  not  true,  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  word,  that  M, 
Riiliet  and  Dr  TVeedie  are  apologists  for  Calvin  in  this  matter. 
Tliey  both  decide<lly  condemn  his  conduct ;  and  they  merely  aim 
at  bringing  out  fully  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  that  a 
fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  it,  and  that  the  amount  of  con- 
demnation may  be,  upon  a  full  and  impartial  examination  of  all 
itA  features  and  circumstances,  duly  proportioned  to  its  demerits, 
Hilliet  has  evidently  no  sympathy  with  Calvin's  theological  views, 
or  with  his  firm  and  uncomj>romising  zeal  for  ti'uth.  lie  ha^  acted 
only  the  part  of  an  impartial  historian.  He  hiis  brought  out  fully 
njxd  accurately  the  whole  documents  connected  with  the  trial  of 
Senetus  at  Geneva,  and  he  has  pointed  to  some  of  the  inferences 
which  they  clearly  establish, — especially  these,  that  Sen*etus's 
whole  conduct  during  the  trial  was  characterised  by  recklessness 
and  violence,  or  by  cunning  and  falsehood — tliat  Calvin  was  at  this 
tune  at  open  war  with  the  prevailing  party  among  the  civil  autho- 
lities  of  Geneva,  on  the  important  subject  of  excommunication — 
that  they  toc»k  the  management  of  the  trial  very  much  into  their 

hands,  Yvithout  consulting  with  him — that  Calvin's  interposi- 
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tioo  in  the  inatter  was  mucli  more  likely  to  have  brouglit  about 
tlitj  acquittal  than  tlic  condemnation  of  Servetus — that  Servetna 
knew  this  and  acted  upon  it^  and  that  this  was  the  explanation  of 
the  reckless  violence  with  which,  diu'ing  one  important  stage  in 
the  trial,  he  publicly  assailed  Calvin,  Tlie  onl}^  fair  question  is, 
Are  these  positions  historically  tiiie  I  Have  they  been  sufficiently 
established  ?  M.  Rilliet  and  Dr  Tweedie  luiswcr  in  the  aftlnnative, 
and  are  in  consequence  set  dcwn  as  apologists  of  CaKdn.  As  ta 
Mr  Wallace^s  allegation,  that  M.  Rilliet  and  Dr  Tweedie  have 
been  triumphantly  refuted  in  the  Christian  Iteformer  for  January 
1847,  this  is  really  little  better  than  blustering.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  article  referred  to,  that  refutes  the  above-mentioned  positions 
of  Rilliet,  which  must  be  regarded  as  now  conclusively  established. 
The  article  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  the 
authorities  of  Geneva  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Servetus,  since  the 
offence  for  which  he  was  tiied  was  not  comniitted  within  their 
teiTitory,  and  that  there  was  no  law  then  in  force  in  Genera 
attaching  to  heresy  the  penalty  of  death.  The  writer  has  failed 
in  establishing  these  two  positions ;  but  even  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  proving  them^  this  would  not  materially  affect  the  question,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  bearing  upon  Calvin,  or  the  estimate  that  oughl 
to  be  formed  of  the  part  he  took  in  it.  There  is  more  plausible 
grountl  for  Mr  Wallace  s  allegation  that  Dr  Ilentyj  in  his  "  Life 
of  Calvin/*  defends  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  although  here,  too^ 
there  k  a  great  want  of  fairness  manifested  by  not  giving  a  full 
view  of  the  biographer  s  sentiments. 

No  man  in  modern  times  defends  Calvin*3  conduct 
Servetus.  No  one  indeed  can  defend  it,  unless  he  be  prepared 
defend  the  lawfulness  of  putting  heretics  to  death,  and  tliis  doctrin©' 
has  been  long  abandoned  by  all  but  papists.  There  is  no  other 
ground  on  which  CaK^n  can  be  defended,  for  he  has  distinctlj^j 
and  fully  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  death  of  Servel 
though  he  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent  his  being  bumed«l 
Some  injudicious  admirers  of  CaKin  have  attempted  to  excmpiij 
him  from  the  responsibility  of  Ser\x*tus's  death ;  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  other  causes  contributed  to  bring  it  about,  and  that  it 
would,  in  all  probability  have  l>een  effected,  whether  Calvin  hi 
interfered  in  the  matter  or  not.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that' 
Calvin  beforehand,  at  the  time,  and  after  the  event,  explicitly 
approved  and  defended  the  putting  him  to  death,  and  assumed 
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the  responsibility  of  tlie  transaction.  Some  of  Calvin's  atlmirers 
were  at  one  time  anxious  to  free  him  from  the  charge,  founded 
on  the  letter  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  written  to  Farel  in  1546, 
and  in  which  this  passage  occurs :— "  Sen-etus  wrote  to  me  lately, 
and  added  to  his  letter  a  large  volume  of  his  delirious  fancies. 
He  intimates  that  he  will  come  to  this  place,  if  agreeable  to  me. 
But  I  will  not  interpose  my  assm*ance  of  Ids  safety,  for  if  he  shall 
come,  if  my  authority  is  of  any  avail,  I  will  not  suffer  him  to 
depart  alive."  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  letter,  wliich  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  And  there  is  nothiug  in  it  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
notorious  fajcts,  tliat  Calvin  firmly  believed  and  openly  maintained 
that  Scrvetus,  by  his  heresy  and  blasphemy,  had  deserved  death, 
— tliat  it  was  a  good  and  honourable  work  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death  upon  him,  and  professed  that  he  was  quite  willing 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Entertaining  these  \4ews,  he 
acted  a  manly  and  straightforward  part  in  giving  expression  to 
them.  If  Calvin  had  been  such  a  monster  of  cniehy  and  ma- 
lignity aa  he  is  represented  to  have  been,  by  his  slanderers,  from 
Bokec  and  CasteUio  in  his  own  time,  to  Audin  and  Wallace  in 
the  present  day,  he  would  have  encouraged  Servetus  to  come  to 
Geneva,  and  then  have  got  him  tried  and  executed.  His  letter, 
then,  to  Farel,  is  ivally  no  aggravation  of  what  is  otherwise  known 
and  imquestionable  in  regard  to  Calvin's  views  upon  this  subject, 

Tlie  injustice  usually  exhibited  by  Calvin*s  eneraics  upon  this 
whole  matter  should  just  make  Ids  friends  the  more  anxious  to 
tadte  up  no  untenable  position  regarding  it,  to  admit  fully  and  at 
cocc  everything  that  can  be  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to 
maintain  no  ground  wliicb  cannot  be  successfully  defended.  His 
enemies  have  little  or  nothing  that  is  plausible  to  bring  forward, 
beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  general  charge  of  beheving  and 
acting  on  the  lawfulness  of  putting  heretics  and  blasphemers  to 
death,  except  what  is  furnished  to  them,  sometimes,  by  injudicious 
fiends  of  the  Reformer— taking  up  ground  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

But  while  the  conduct  of  Calvin,  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  must 
be  judged  of  mainly  and  primarily  by  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  lawfidne^s  of  putting  heretics  and  blasphemers 
to  death, — ^and  while  ever)'  one  now  concedes  that,  tried  by  this 
ie«t,  it  cannot  be  defended,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
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other  collateral  \news  of  the  matter,  which  may  materially  affect 
our  estimate  of  the  different  parties,  and  tell  jK)werfully  in  the 
way  tether  of  palHation  or  of  aggravation.  Indeed,  the  only  fair 
and  honest  question  in  regard  to  the  ca^e  of  Servetns,  now  that 
the  lawfulness  of  putting  heretics  to  death  has  been  long  abandoned^ 
is  this — Does  Calvin's  conduct  in  the  matter  furnish  evidence  that 
he  was  a  bad  or  cruel  man  1  Does  it  prove  him  to  have  been  in 
any  respect  worse  than  the  other  Reformers— that  is,  worse  than 
the  best  men  of  his  age  ?  This  is  the  only  question  which  is  now 
entitled  to  consideration,  and  this  question,  we  \'enture  to  assertf 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  by  every  one  who  is  not  perverted 
by  hatred  of  the  truth  which  Calvin  taught,  by  every  one  who  is 
possessed  of  imitartiality  and  candour.  The  leading  considerations 
which  prove  that  this  is  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the 
question,  we  vshall  merely  state,  without  enlarging  upon  them. 

1.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  lai^'fulne.ss  and  duty  of  putting  heretics 
and  blasphemers  to  deatli,  was  then  ahnost  universally  held,  by 
Protestants  as  well  as  papists, — by  men  of  unquestionable  piety  and 
benevolence,  if  there  were  any  such  persons, — and  those  who  wete 
zealous  for  God*s  truth  were  then  not  only  Trilling  but  anxious  to 
act  upon  tlds  doctrine  whenever  an  opportunity  oocurred.  There 
is  no  need  to  produce  CNndence  of  this  position ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  advert  here  to  a  statement  which  seems  to  contoidict  it, 
made  by  Dr  Stcbbing,  the  translator  of  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin^ 
and  adopted  from  him  by  Mr  Wallace  in  his  Anti-Trinitarian 
Biography.  ]L>r  Stebbing  thinks  that  Henry  has  gone  too  far  in 
defending  Cahin,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  repudiate  all  concurrence 
in  this,  he  makes  the  following  statement,  in  his  preface  :  **  Hennr 
has  defended  Calvin  in  tho  case  of  Ser^^tus  with  admiral>le  ability ; 
but  the  ti'anslator  believes  still,  as  he  has  ever  believed,  that  when 
men  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  light  and  wisdom  as  Calrin  jxissessed, 
they  cannot  he  justified,  if  guilty  of  persecution^  because  they 
lived  in  times  when  wicked  and  vulgar  minds  warred  against  the 
rights  of  human  conscience."  Now  this  statement  obvionsly  and 
necessarily  implies,  that  in  Calvin*s  time  it  was  only  "wicked  «nd 
vulgar  minds"  who  countenanced  pei'secution,  and  that  Calvin's 
conduct  is  indefensible,  because  he  agreed  on  this  point  only  with 
the  wicked  and  vulgar,  and  differed  from  the  better  and  higher 
class  of  minds,  among  his  cotemporaries.  This  is  what  Dr  Steb- 
bing has  said.     But  of  course  he  could  not  mean  to  say  this ;  for 
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he  most  have  known,  if  he  gave  any  attention  to  what  he  was 
sayiBg,  that  tho  statement  is  unquestionably  false.  Eveiy  one 
knows  that  in  Calvin's  time  the  defence  of  persecuting  principles 
was  not  confined  to  the  "  wicked  and  vulgar,"  but  was  almost 
universal,  even  among  the  best  and  highest  minds.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Mr  Wallace  did  not  perceive  the  folly  or  the  false- 
hood of  this  statment  of  Dr  Stebbing's,  when  he  quoted  it  wth 
so  much  gusto,  and  set  it  forth  as  a  "  well-merited  censure  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  Calvin's  mast  ardent  admirers,"* 

2,  Servetua  was  not  only  a  heretic  and  a  blasphemer^  but  one 
about  whom  there  was  everything  to  provoke  and  nothing  to  con- 
ciliate. More  than  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  had  put 
foilK  views  which  led  Bucer,  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the 
Reformers,  to  declare  that  lie  ought  to  be  torn  in  pieces.  He  con- 
tinued thereafter  to  lead  a  life  of  deliberate  hy]iocrisy,  living  for 
many  years  in  the  house  of  a  popish  prelate,  conforming  outwardly 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  embraced 
every  safe  opportunity"  of  propagating  his  offensive  heresies  and 
blasphemies  against  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  He  repeatedly  denied,  upon  oath,  all  laiowledge  of 
the  books  which  he  had  published,  and  he  conducted  himself 
daring  his  trial  with  reckless  violence  and  mendacity.  We  do  not 
mention  these  things  as  if  they  excused  or  palliated  his  being  put 
to  death,  but  merely  as  illustrating  the  unreasonableness  and 
unfairness  of  attempting  to  represent  the  case  as  one  of  peculiar 
iggravation,  or  as  specially  entitled  to  sympathy,  Chaufepi<5, 
wbose  article  on  Ser\'etus  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  Continuation 
of  Bayle*s  Dictionary  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  and 
fairest  'view  of  the  subject  that  exists,  says :  *^  Unfortunately  for 
this  great  man  (Cal\Tn)  he  is  more  odious  to  certain  people  than 
Servetus  is.  They  cannot  resolve  to  render  him  the  justice, 
which  no  impartial  person  can  refuse  to  him,  without  doing  an 
injury  to  his  own  judgment." 

3»  Servetus  had  been  con\icted  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  by 

popish   tribunal  at  Vienne,   and  had  been  condemned  to  be 

turned  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  he  escaped  from  prison  and  came  to* 

Geneva  with  that  sentence  hanging  over  him.     During  his  trial 

at  Greneva  tlie  popish  authorities  transmitted  the  sentence  they 
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hoil  pronoimced  against  him^  and  reclaimed  him,  that  they  might 
carry  it  into  execution.  It  was  then  put  to  Servetus,  whether  he 
would  go  hack  to  Yicnne  or  go  on  with  his  trial  at  Geneva-  He 
preferred  to  remain  where  he  wm^  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  determinatiou  of  the  civil  authorities  at  Geneva  to 
pronounce  and  execute  upon  him  a  sentence  of  death,  w^as,  in  some 
measure,  produced  hy  the  fear  that  the  papists  would  charge  them 
with  being  indi  fife  rent,  if  not  favourable,  to  heresy,  if  they  spared 
him.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  consideration  operated, 
to  some  extent,  as  a  motive,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
churches  at  the  time  of  the  Ref omiation.  *  As  a  s{x?cimen  of  this^ 
we  may  refer  to  Bishop  JeweFs  "  Apology  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,*' a  work  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Convocation,  and 
thus  clothed  with  public  authority.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Apology,  sect.  2,  Jewel  boasts,  that  Protestants  not  only  detested 
and  denounced  all  the  heretics  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
ancient  church,  but  also  that,  when  any  of  these  heresies  broke 
out  amongst  them,  **  they  seriously  and  severely  coerced  the 
broachers  of  them  with  lawful  and  civil  punishments.**  If  tiiis 
was  distinctly  set  forth  and  boasted  of  as  an  ordiuar}-  rule  of  pro- 
cedure, in  opjHDsition  to  popish  allegations,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  consideration  would  ofK'rate  most  powerfully,  in  so  very  pe- 
culiar, and  indeed  unexampled,  a  Ciise  as  that  of  Servetus,  in  which 
not  only  had  a  popish  tribunal  condemned  him  to  the  flames,  bat 
had  pubUcly  demanded  Ids  person  that  they  might  put  that  sen- 
tence in  execution.  In  these  circmnstances,  no  Protestant  tribtinal 
could  be  expected  to  do  anything  else  but  pronounce  a  similar 
sentence^  miless  either  the  proof  of  the  charge  of  heresy  and  bla&- 
phcmy  had  failed,  or  they  had  beheved  it  to  be  uolav^^ul  to  put 
heretics  and  blasphemers  to  death. 

4.  Although  Calvin,  after  having,  notwithstanding  extreme 
personal  provocation,  done  everything  in  his  power  to  con^^ce 
Servetus  of  his  errors,  approved  of  putting  lum  to  deatli  as  an  in- 
corrigible heretic  and  blasphemer,  he  exerted  his  influence,  bat 
without  success,  to  prevent  his  being  burned,  and  to  effect  that  he 
might  be  put  to  death  by  some  less  cruel  and  offensive  process ; 
9o  that  to  talk,  as  is  often  done,  of  Calvin  bumiruf  SerYeCu%  is 
simply  and  literally  a  falsehood. 


*  Angosti  Corpus  Lib,  Symb.  X)m,  Hiet,  pp.  690-2. 
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5.  The  Reformers  generally,  and  more  especially  two  of  the 
mildest  and  most  moderate  of  them  all,  both  in  their  theologic^ 
views  and  in  theii"  general  character, — ^lehmL-thon,  representing  the 
Lutherans,  and  Bullinger,  representing  the  Zuinglians, — ^gave  their 
full,  formal,  public  approbation  to  the  proecedings  which  took  place 
in  Geneva  in  the  case  of  Ser\ctus. 

6*  Archbisliop  Crannier  exerted  all  his  influence  with  King 
£dward,  and  succeeded  thereby,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty^ in  effecting  the  burning  of  two  heretics — one  of  them  a 
woman  and  tlie  other  a  foreigner— whose  offences  werc  in  every 
respect,  and  tried  by  any  standard  wdiatevcr,  far  less  aggravated 
than  Servetus's.  * 

As  all  these  six  positions  are  notonous  and  undeniable,  it  must 
be  quite  plain  to  every  one  who  reflects,  for  a  moment,  on  what 
tliese  facta,  individually  and  collectively,  involve  or  imply,  that 
the  peculiar  frequency  and  the  special  \iinilence  with  which  Cal- 
vin's conduct  in  regard  to  Sen-etius  has  been  denuimced,  indicate, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  done  so,  not  only  an  utter  want  of 
anything  like  impartiality  and  fairness,  but  a  bitter  dislike,  to  a 
most  able  and  influential  champion  of  God's  truth. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  most  men,  knowing  these  facts, 
would  admit  that  there  are  many  jialliations  attaching  to  the  death 
of  Servetus,  and  to  Calvin's  conduct  in  the  matter ;  and  yet  Mr 
Wallace,  as  we  have  seen,  as  if  determined  to  outstrip  in  the 
virulence  of  his  invective  all  that  had  been  said  by  papists  and 
infidels,  describes  it  as  being  *'  without  one  humane  or  redeeming 
quality  to  divest  it  of  its  criminality  or  palliate  its  enormity." 
The  ground  on  which  men  who  are  fond  of  railing  at  Calvin  in 
this  style,  commonly  excuse  themselves,  is  an  allegation  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  mainly  influenced  in  this  matter  by  personal  and 
^andictive  feelings, — that,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
he  had  been  long  plotting  Serv^etus's  death,  and  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  him  off, — and  that  he  gave  information  against 
Kim  to  the  popish  authorities  at  Vienne,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of 


•  Burnet,  afternarrating  (//wfn?^ 
of  the  Reformation^  P.  II,  B.  I.»  under 
the  year  1549)  Craumer's  very  pro- 
minent and  influential  ahare  in  bnng- 
ijig  about  these  two  burning!^, — tlie 
one  Uuit  of  an  Anabaptist  woman, 
the  other  that  ol  an  Amn  DutehmaD, 
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^adds,  '^  One  thbg  was  certain,  that 
what  he  did  in  this  matter  flowed  from 
no  crneky  of  temper  in  him,  no  man 
being  further  from  that  black  liispoai- 
tion  of  mind ;  l>nt  it  waa  truly  the 
effect  of  those  principlea  by  which  he 
governed  himeeM.*' 
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Ilia  being  tried  and  condemned  there.  These  assertions  are,  to  a 
lar^e  extent,  utterly  destitute  of  proof ;  and,  in  so  far  as  there  ia 
any  appearance  of  evidence  in  support  of  them  as  matters  of  fact, 
they  furnish  no  foundation  for  the  conclusions  wliich  have  been 
based  upon  them.  The  general  allegation,  tliat  Calvin  was  mainly 
or  largely  influenced* by  personal  and  vindictive  feelings  toward* 
Servetus,  is  destitute  of  all  proof  or  even  plausibility.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  it  whatever,  and  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  to 
liave  recourse  to  this  theory.  All  that  Calvin  ever  said  or  did  in 
the  case  of  Servetiis,  is  fully  explained  by  his  conviction  of  the 
lawfulness  and  duty  of  putting  heretics  and  blasphemers  to  death  ; 
and  by  his  uncoiTiproniising  determiuation  tu  maintain,  in  eveiy 
way  ho  reckoned  lawful,  the  interests  of  God's  truth,  and  to  dis- 
charge his  own  obligations,  combined  mth  the  too  prevalent  habit 
of  the  age  to  indulge  in  railing  and  abuse  against  all  who  were 
dealt  with  as  opponents.  There  were  very  considerable  differences 
in  chfinicter  and  disposition  between  Cranmer  and  Calvin,  but  it 
is  in  substance  just  as  true  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  that  his 
conduct  *'was  truly  the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he 
goveiTied  himself."  Calviu,  in  his  last  interview  with  Servetua, 
on  the  day  lief  ore  his  death,  solenndy  declai'ed  that  he  had  never 
aoQght  to  resent  any  personal  injuries  that  had  been  offered  to 
him, — that  many  years  ago  he  had  labouj-etl,  at  the  risk  of  his  o^-n 
life,  to  bring  Servetus  back  to  the  truth, — that,  notwithstanding 
his  >\'ant  of  success,  he  long  continued  to  correspond  with  him  oji 
friendly  tcnns^ — that  he  had  omitted  no  act  of  kindness  towards 
him, — until  at  last  Sen^etus,  exasperated  by  his  expostulatiooiy 
:issailcd  him  with  downright  rage.  To  this  solemn  appeal  Servctns 
made  no  answer,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  warrant  any 
human  being  to  call  in  question  its  truth  or  sincerity.  The  trutli 
is,  that  there  is  at  leaat  as  good  evidence  that  Mr  Wallace  hale* 
Calvin  as  that  Calvin  hated  Servetus.* 

We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  the  rancorous  abuse  whh 
which  he  assails  the  Reformer.     But  we  have  not  exliAQBted  bis 


•  Annand  de  k  Chapelle,  vrhma 
roview  of  AJlwoerden's  Historia  Ifi- 
ohaelu  Serve ti  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rai- 
mnmas  for  1723^9^  torn.  i.  and  ii.,  u 
fifameteriaed  bj  preat  ability  and 
fMnieM,  thttt  dwcnbeB  the  conduct  of 
iome  of  Cahrin't  Mcosen  in  hia  time, 


and  they  do  not  seem  to  \» 
proved  yet : — **  Je  aottticna  qull  ny 
a  que  malice  noire,  et  qu^aigrv  uitolcr* 
ance  dana  ranimaait^S  penoauellis  qoo 
certaina  gem  fontpaiditre  cootreecA 
iUujitro  ReCormateur.  —  (^BA*  Rm*,^ 
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|>erformances  in  this  way.  He  assures  tis  that  Calvin  formed  a 
plan  for  the  destnictinn  of  SeiretiiSj  and  that  he  prosecuted  it  for 
thirteen  years  before  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  hi^  object,— 
that  he  "came  to  the  deliberate  determination  of  plotting  his 
destruction/' — that  **  he  was  aKvajs  on  the  watch  for  sonu^thing 
by  which  he  might  criminate  Servetus/* — that  he  ^'was  on  the 
watch  for  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  soon  after  his 
arrival"  in  Geneva.*  These  are  statements  for  which  no  evidence 
has  been  or  can  be  produced.  They  can  he  regarded  in  no  other 
li^ht  than  as  mere  fabrications.  Mr  Wallace  also  gives  us  to 
understand  that,  in  liis  judgment,  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  this 
matter  sliowed  him  to  be  ^^  a  man  who,  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
could  violate  e^^ery  principle  of  honom*  and  himianity."t  Under  the 
fjuhe  of  relUjion!  We  could  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible, 
that  any  man  would  have  insinuated  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
Calvin's  conviction,  that  he  was  doing  God  service  and  discharging 
a  duty,  in  contributing  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Servetus.  The 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  this  conviction  do  not,  of  coui*se,  fur- 
nish any  proof  that  he  was  right,  or  supply  any  materials  for 
defending  bis  conduct.  Still  this  conviction  is  an  important 
feature  in  cvciy  case  to  which  it  applies,  and  it  ought  always  to 
be  taken  into  account.  \{e  do  not  believe  that  ilr  Wallace  will 
get  much  countenance,  even  from  papists  and  infidels,  in  his  insi- 
nuation, that  Calvin  is  not  entitled  to  the  beneht  of  it. 

Ills  allegation  about  "  riolatiug  everj'  principle  of  honour  and 
humanity,"'  is  probably  intended  to  hear  special  reference  to  what 
lias  been  chariied  aijainst  Cal'vin,  in  connection  %rith  the  infonna- 
tion  against  Servetus,  given  to  the  jiopish  authorities  at  Vienna ; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  the  only  feature  of  the  case,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  attended  with  anv  difficulty,  !Mi'  Wallace's  statement 
upon  the  point  is  this : — 

**  Calvin,  who  was  always  on  tlio  watch  for  sometliiug  by  which  lie  might 
criminate  Servettis^  soon  gave  out  that  this  work"  (hiakst  work,  the  *^  Chris- 
tiitrimni  Restitutio,"  which  he  ha<l  got  secretly  pnntetl  without  hia  name  at 
Vienoe,  and  the  Bubstance  of  wliich  he  ha<l  sent  to  Calvin  some  years  before) 
^*  wu  written  by  kim.  And  av&ili&g  himself  of  the  assistance  of  one  Wilbam 
Trie,  A  native  of  Lyons,  who  was  ftt  that  time  residing  at  Geneva,  he  caused 
Hervctus  to  be  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Some  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Calvin  have  attempted  to  free  him  from 
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this  odious  imputation,  and  be  has.  himself  rcpresente(!  it  as  a  calumny ;  bat  the 
/act  that  Servetufi  was  imprisoned  at  the  sole  instigation  of  Calvin  i&  too  well 
established  to  admit  of  dispute.  Abimdaat  proofs  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
accounta  of  De  k  Roche,  ^Ulwoerdeii,  Moaheim,  Bock,  and  TTOchsel.'"  ♦ 

We  will  ativert  first  to  itr  Wallace's  references  to  authorities. 
He  says  that  abundant  proofs  that  Calvin  was  the  author  and 
originator  of  the  whole  proceedings  against  Servetus  at  Vienne, 
may  he  found  in  the  accounts  of  De  la  Roche,  Allwoerde% 
Mosheim,  Bock,  and  Trechsel.  We  have  not  read  Masheim  and 
Trecbsel,  but  we  are  conlitlent  that  the  proofs  to  he  found  in  the 
other  three  authors  are  not  abundant^  and  are  not  even  sulHcient, 
De  la  Roche  and  AUwoerden  pubUshed  before  Trie's  three  letters 
to  his  friend  at  Lyons,  which  Calvin  is  alleged  to  have  instigated 
and  dictated,  were  given  to  the  public,  and  therefore  were  scarcely 
in  circumstances  to  judge  fairly  on  this  question. 

De  la  Rochet  does  not  enter  into  anj-thing  like  a  full  and 
formal  investigation  of  this  matter.  The  main  evidence  he  adduces^ 
that  Calvin  was  the  author  or  originator  of  Trie's  letters,  is  a 
statement  to  that  effect  made  by  ServTtus  himself  on  his  trial, 
coupled  %vith  the  fact,  that  in  his  judgment  Calvin's  denial  did 
not  fully  meet  the  precise  charge  as  laid.  AUwoerden,  who^ie 
work  is  in  reality  just  the  first  edition  of  Mosheim's,  goes  much 
more  fully  into  this  matter,  and  pivwluces  additional  proofs,  though 
they  are  not  very  '*  abundant"  or  satisfactory.  Ilis  authorities 
ore  only  Bolsec^  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  and  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  work  entitled,  *^  Conlni  Libellura  Calvini,"  etc.,  in  reply  to 
Calvin's  Kefutation  of  the  errors  of  Servetus.  Bolsec,  iudcded, 
says  that  Calvin  wrote  to  Cardinal  Toumon  to  give  iufonnation 
against  Servetus, — that  Trie  wrote  to  many  jx^jplo  at  Lyons  and 
Vienne,  at  the  solicitation  of  Calvin,  and  that  in  consequence, 
Servetus  was  put  in  pnson.J  But  Bolsec's  Lives  both  of  Calvin 
and  Beza  have  always  been  regarded,  except  by  papists,  whose 
church  Bolsec  had  joined  before  he  published  them,  as  infamous 
libels,  to  which  no  weight  whatever  is  due.  Tlie  other  work 
refen-ed  to  has  been  ascribed  to  Laelius  Socinus  and  to  Castcllio ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  were  concerned  in  the  prwlac- 
tion  of  it,  as  is  supposed  also  to  liave  been  the  case  with  another 
work  bearing  upon  this  subject,  an<l  published  under  the  fictitioiii 
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name  of  Martiiiiis  Belli  us.  Tlie  author  of  this  work  says,  that 
those  who  bad  seen  Trie's  letters  to  his  popish  friend,  '*tliiiik  that 
they  were  written  by  Calvin,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  style," 
and  that  they  were  of  a  higher  order  than  Trie  eoidd  liave  pro- 
duced. This  la  all  the  evidence  he  adduces,  and  it  plainly  shows, 
that  at  the  time  the  report  rested  merely  upon  conjecture  or  sus- 
picion. This  anonj^iKHis  and  unknown  author  says  also,  that 
**  there  are  some  who  say,  tliat  Calvin  himself  wTote  to  Cardmal 
Toumon," — a  statement  which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  whole 
matter  was  one  of  mere  hearsay.  It  is  proper  also  to  mention, 
that  it  is  this  work  wliieh  contains  the  report,  given,  however, 
merely  as  a  hearsay  (sunt  qui  affimiant),  that  Calnn  laughed 
when  he  saw  Serwtiis  carried  along  to  the  stake.  This  report 
even  De  la  Roche,  with  all  Ids  prejudices  against  Cahan  and  Cal- 
vinism, denounces  as  an  "  execrable  calumny/*  though  it  is  really 
a  fair  enough  s|iecimen  of  tlie  way  in  which  Calrin  has  been  often 
dealt  with.  De  la  Chapelle  very  happily  ridiculed  the  manifest 
and  palpable  insufficiency  of  this  evidence,  in  this  way,  "The 
coteraporar}^  enemies  of  Calvin  only  suspected  tliat  he  was  the 
author  of  the  letter,  and  behold  now-a-days,  17f)  years  after  the 
event,  De  la  Roche  and  Allwoerden  are  quite  certain  of  it  Per- 
haps in  another  100  years,  it  will  be  found  out  that  it  was  Calvm 
himself  who  carried  the  letter  to  Lyons."* 

But  Trie"*s  three  letters  have  since  been  published,  and  may  be 
e3q>ected  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject.  They  were  j)ro- 
cured  from  ViennCy  and  published  by  Artigny  in  1749,  and  they 
have  since  been  commented  upon  by  Mosheim,  Bock,  anrl  many 
others.  Bock  is  one  of  those  refi'rred  to  by  Mi*  Wallace,  as  ex- 
hibiting **  abundant  proofs"  that  Calvin  employed  Trie  to  effect 
the  apprehension  of  Servetiis  at  Vienne.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
B«)ck,  though  strongly  prejudiced  against  Calvin,  and  though  un- 
fair enough  to  allege  tliat  iie  was  somewhat  influenced  by  personal 
and  vindictive  feelings  in  this  matter,  did  not  profess  to  produce 
"  abundant  proofs  "  of  tlie  point  now  under  consideration ;  na^^  he 
€xprtsshj  admits  that  it  could  not  be  proved,  though  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  it*  The  whole  of  what  he  says  ujton  the  sub- 
ject is  this: — "An.  Gid.  Trie  homo,  indoctus,  proprio  motu  an 
Calvioi  instinctu  ct  consilio  hoc  fecerit,  certo  quidem  statui  neqmt 
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non  tamen  vana3  '\ndeiitur  conjecturce  banc  illi  dictasse  epidtulam, 
qua  Servctus  tanqiiam  haTcticus  cxiirendus,  accusabatur,"  *  We 
accept  Bock's  concession  tlmt  tbere  is  no  proof  but  only  conjec- 
tures, but  we  do  not  admit  that  the  conjectures  arc  possessed  of 
any  real  weight  or  probability.  Mr  Wallace  could  easily  have 
found  room,  if  be  had  cliosen,  for  a  summary  of  the  "  abundant 
proofs  "  of  which  he  boasts.  But  it  was  more  couvenient  just  to 
make  a  flouiish  by  a  reftirence  to  Bock  and  other  names,  whose 
works  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Trie's  letters  not  only  afford  no  e'\'idence,  but  do  not  even 
furnish  any  plausible  gromid  of  suspicion,  that  Calviu  was,  ia 
any  way,  connected  with,  or  cognisant  of,  the  origin  of  this 
matter, — ^that  is,  that  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Trie  conveyed 
information  to  Ids  popish  friend  about  Servctus,  and  the  book 
which  he  had  recently  published.  So  far  as  appears  from  the 
correspondence^  Trie's  statenieut  about  Servetus  and  his  book 
seems  to  have  come  forth  quite  spontaneously,  without  being  sug- 
gested or  instigated  by  any  one.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
having  come  up  quite  naturally  and  easily,  iu  the  course  of  cor- 
respondence with  a  friend,  who  was  urging  him  to  return  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  on  the  ground  of  the  unity  and  soundneas  of 
doctrine  that  prevailed  there,  as  contrasted  witli  the  varieties  iincl 
heresies  that  were  found  among  Protestants,  Tliis  naturally  and 
obviously  led  Trie,  as  it  would  have  led  any  one  in  similar  circimi- 
stances  who  happened  to  be  cognisant  of  Serv^etus  and  his  book, 
to  tell  his  friend  of  what  bad  been  going  on  of  late,  in  the  -way  of 
heresy,  in  his  own  ueighbourbood,  and  in  a  place  where  popiah 
authorities  had  entire  control.  In  short,  there  is  no  gr<.utnd  to 
believe,  or  even  to  suspect,  that  Calvin  was  connected  mth  origi* 
nating  or  instigating  the  proceeding,  which  ultimately  led  to  Ser- 
vetus's  apprehension  by  the  popish  authorities  at  Vienne.  If  men 
are  detennined  to  put  the  worst  jx>ssible  construction  upon  evwf^ 
thing  relating  to  Cahdn,  they  may  have  some  suspicion  that  ha 
instigated  Trie  to  wTite  to  Vienne  about  Servetus.  But  Mr 
Wallace's  "abmidimt  proofs"  can  really  be  regarded  in  no  othar 
light  tlian  as  downright  audacity. 

And  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  wc  have  fnmi  Oalvin 
himself  what  must  in  all  fairness  be  regarded  as  a  demal  of  this. 
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cbarge.  In  his  Eefutation  of  the  errors  of  Sorvehis,  he  intimates 
that  it  had  been  alkijed  against  him,  that  it  was  through  his 
agency  (mea  opera)  tliat  Servetus  had  been  seized  at  Vienne.  He 
scouted  the  idea  as  ahsm\l  and  preposterous,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  popish  authonties ;  and  then  he 
concludes  with  saying,  that  If  the  allegation  were  true,  he  woidd 
not  think  of  denying];  it,  for  he  would  not  reckon  it  at  all  dishonour- 
able to  him,  as  he  had  never  concealed  that  it  was  thrautj^h  Ids 
agency  that  Servetus  had  been  seized  and  brought  to  tnal  at 
Geneva,  Calvin  evidently  saw  no  material  difference  in  point  of 
principle,  between  doing  what  was  practicable  and  necessary  to 
bring  loim  to  trial  at  Vienne,  and  doing  what  was  Requisite  with 
the  same  view  at  Geneva.  He  certahdy  could  not  mean  by  this 
statement  to  deny  what  he  did  do,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  mate- 
rials to  be  used  as  evidence  against  Scrvetus  at  Vienne ;  for  what 
he  had  done  in  this  respect  was  quite  well  knoTiVTi,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  the  foraial  sentence  of  the  popish  authorities, 
which  had  been  publicly  produced  in  the  subsequent  trial.  He 
never  could  have  thought  of  denying  this,  and  therefore  he  must 
have  meant  merely  to  deny,  that  he  was  the  author  or  orginator 
of  the  proceedings ;  in  other  wotds,  to  deny  that  he  had  written 
himself,  or  that  he  had  instigated  Trie  to  ^lite,  although  even  of 
this  he  indicates  tliat  he  would  not  have  been  ashamed  if  it  had 
been  true. 

Tliis  leads  us  to  advert  to  what  It  was  tliat  Calvin  did  in  con* 
nection  with  the  proceetlings  agiuust  Scrvetus  at  Vienne  ;  tmd  tlus 
topic  may  be  properly  connected  with  a  statement  of  Principal 
Tulloch's  on  this  subject.  Dr  Tullocli,  as  might  be  expected, 
seems  disposed  to  press  the  more  unfavourable  views  of  tliis 
transaction.  He  describes  it  as  a  "  great  crime," — ^he  spaks  of 
"the  nnd}dng  disgrace  which,  under  all  explanations,  must  for 
ever  attach  to  the  event," — and  assures  us  that  *'  the  act  must 
bear  its  own  doom  and  disgrace  for  ever."  *  Of  his  more  specific 
statements,  the  only  one  to  which  we  think  it  needful  to  advert,  is 
the  following  r — 

**.Tbe  Bpecul  blame  of  Calvin  in  the  whole  matter  is  very  much  dependent 
upon  the  view  we  take  of  his  previoua  relation  to  the  accusation  aod  trial  of 
ServetoB  by  the  Inquisition  at  Vieime,  If  the  evidence,  of  which  Dyer  has 
made  the  most,  were  perfectly  coaclasive,  that  the  Reformer,  through  a 
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creature  of  hia  own  of  the  name  of  Trie,  was  really  tbe  insti gator,  from  the 
begiuning,  of  the  ptoceedingB  against  Servetua, — tkat  from  Geneva,  in  ahort, 
he  Bchemed^  with  deep-kid  purpose,  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  who  was  then 
quietly  prosecuting  his  profession  at  Vienne^— and,  from  MSS.  that  had  pri- 
vately come  into  his  pfjsaeasion,  furnished  the  Inquisition  with  evidence  of 
the  heretic's  opinions, — if  we  were  conapeUed  to  beheye  aU  this,  then  the 
atrocity  of  Calvin's  conduct  would  stand  unreheved  by  the  aympa^y  of  bis, 
feUow-reformers,  and  would  not  only  not  admit  of  defence,  but  would  present 
one  of  the  blackest  pictures  of  treachery  that  even  the  history  of  reUgion  dia- 
cloMS.  The  evidence  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  although  it  is  not  without 
certain  features  of  suspicion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Calvin 
was  BO  far  privy,  through  Trie,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
he  heartily  appro  veil  of  them."* 

This  is  a  ('11110118  and  significant  passage,  and  seems  to  indicate, 
that  Dr  Tulloc^h  occupitjs  the-  ]msitiou  of  one  who  is  "  willing  to 
wound,  l>ut  yet  afraid  to  strLke,"     Djer*s  "Life  of  Calvin/*  the 
authority  here  referred  to  by  Dr  Tulloch,  was  published  in  1850, 
and  is  got  up  with  considerable  care  and  skill.     Its  general  object 
manifestly  is,  to  check  and  counteract  the  tendency  to  tliink  more 
favourably  of  Calvin,  which  had  grown  up  in  tbe  community,  iu 
connection  with  the  labours  of  the  Calvin  Translation  Society  and 
other  causes.     It  was  this,  too,  probably,  that  called  forth  tbe 
sj>ecial  virulence  of  Mr  Wallace,  whose  "  Anti-Trinitarian  Bio- 
graphy" was  published  in  the  same  year.     But  Mr  Dyer  goe^ 
about  his  work  much   more  cautiously  than  ^Ir  Wallace.      He 
abstains  genei*ally  from  violent  invective  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
tioDj  and  lalx^iirs  to  convey  an  unfavom'able  impression  by  insinua- 
tion, supjHJrted  by  an  elaborate  and  sustained  course  of  spocial 
pleading  in  the  style  of  an  Old  BaUey  practitioner,  combined  with 
a  considerable  show  of  moderation  and  fairness.     The  reference 
which  Dr  Tulloch,  in  the  passage  we  have  <|uotcd,  makes  to  Mr' 
Dyer,  is  fitted  to  convey  the  impression,  that  that  author  goea  as 
far  as  Mr  Wallace  in  ascribing  tbe  whole  proceedings  connected 
with  Ser\"etus*s  apprehension  at  Vienue  to  Calvin's  agency  or  in- 
stigation.    But  this  is  not  the  case,     Mr  Dyer  was  too  cautioiia 
to  assert  this.     He  saw  and  admitted,  that  there  is  no  e^ddenoel 
that  Calvin  bad  an^lliing  to  do  with  the  origination  of  the  matter, 
— that  is,  no  evidence  that  Trie's  first  letter  was  written  at  hia 
instigatioD  or  with  his  cognisance. 

"''  The  Abb^  d^Artigny  goce  farther  than  the  evidence  wurajita^  in  pon-j 
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tivdy  asserting  that  Trie's  lett<?r  vriva  Tn-ritten  at  Calvlii^B  dictation,  and  in 
calling  it  Calvin's  letter  in  the  name  of  Trie,  It  is  just  posBible  that  Trie 
may  have  written  it  without  Calvin's  knowledge ;  and  the  latter  is  therefore 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  cannot  bo  absolutely  proved  to  have 
taken  the  fijHfc  step  in  delivering  SeTvetus  into  the  fangs  of  the  Roman  Cjitholic 
Inquisition  ;  but  what  we  shall  now  have  to  relate  will  show,  that  he  at  least 
aided  and  aljetted  it."* 

It  is  true,  as  Dr  Tullt>ch  eays,  that  ^Ir  Dyer  has  made  the  most 
of  the  evidence  about  Calvin  aidiu*;  imd  ahettiiig  in  the  iiiattei\  But 
tliere  is  really  no  mystery  or  uncertainty  about  this.  What  Ca!vin 
did,  in  this  respect,  is  well  kiio^vn  and  qiute  ascertaiued,  though  we 
do  uot  deny  that  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opiuion^  or  rather 
of  iuijrt-ession,  as  to  liow  far  it  can  be  thoroughly  defemled. 

Tije  principal  sentence  in  the  quotation  from  Dr  TuUoch  is  a 
piece  of  rhetorical  declamation,  and  is  characterised  by  the  inac- 
coraey  and  exaggeration  which  usually  attach  to  such  displays. 
It  is  not  alleged  by  Mr  Dyer,  or  indeed  even  by  Mr  Wallace,  that 
Cahin's  conduct  corrcHpomled  with  the  description  which  Dr  Tul- 
loch  has  here  pictui-ed  of  it ;  and  yet  his  statement  plainly  implies 
that  Mr  Dyer  has  asserted  all  this  to  be  true  of  Calvin — has 
undertaken  to  prove  it,  and  has  produced  evidence  in  support  of 
it^  which  though  not,  in  Dr  Tulloch's  judgment,  sufficient  to 
ortablish  it,  is  not  destitute  of  weight.  We  cannot  imderstand 
what  could  have  tempted  Dr  Tulloch  to  dash  off  such  an  inflated 
and  exaggerated  description  of  Calvin's  conduct,  and  to  ascribe 
it,  without  warrant,  to  the  cold  and  cautious  Mr  Dyer.  He  surely 
could  not  expect  that  his  assertion^  that  Mr  Dyer  had  undertaken 
to  prove  all  this,  and  thought  that  he  had  proved  it,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  some  people  to  believe  it  or  to  regard  it  as  probable, 
even  though  it  "would  present  one  of  the  blackest  pictures  of 
treaeherj"  that  even  the  histor}^  of  religion  discloses." 

Tlie  first  charge  in  this  indictment  against  Cahin,  given  hypo- 
thetically,  so  far  as  Dr  Tulloch  is  concerned,  but  aUegedbj/  him  to 
be  adduced  and  believed  Uj  Mr  Dyer^  is,  that  *'the  Reformer, 
through  a  creature  of  his  own  of  the  name  of  Trie,  was  really  the 
instigator,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  proceedings  against  Ser- 
vetus."  Now  Mr  Dyer,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  admits  that 
this  position  cannot  be  proved,  and  Calvin  himself  has  denied  it, 
while  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  have  been 
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asliamed  to  acknowledge  it,  if  it  had  been  true.  The  second 
charge  is  merely  a  rhetorical  expansion  and  amplification  of  the 
firsty  with  a  fine  touch  added  in  the  end  by  Dr  Tulloelvs  own 
hand,  without  any  countenance  from  lik  authority,  "  that  from 
Geneva  he  schemed,  with  deep-laid  purpose,  the  ruin  of  the 
latter,  who  leas  then  quietli/  prosecuting  kU  profession  (as  a  phjfsh- 
ciari)  at  I7en««/*  The  clause  which  we  have  put  in  italics  is 
fitted,  and  to  all  appearance  w^as  intended,  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion, that  Sen'etus  had  abandoned  the  work  of  propagating  here0)f 
and  hiasphemy,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  more  or  less,  oociK 
sionally,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century — that  he  had  retired 
from  the  field  (jf  theology,  and  was  quietly  occupied  with  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  giving  no  ground'  of  offence  to  any  one,  when 
Calvin  devised  and  executed  a  plot  for  bringing  him  to  trial  and 
death.  Now  all  this  is  palpably  inconsistent  witli  the  best  kno>^it 
and  most  fundamental  facts  of  the  case.  IJveiy  one  knowsy  that 
the  whole  jjroceedings  against  Senetus,  both  at  Vienne  and  at 
Geneva,  originated  in,  and  wei-e  founded  on,  the  fact  of  hi«  hav- 
ing just  succeeded  in  getting  secretly  printed  at  Vienne,  a  large 
edition  of  Ids  work  entitled  ''  Christianismi  Restitutio,''  in  which 
all  his  old  heresies  and  blasphemies  were  reproduced.  Ser\*etas 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  against  this  work  being 
known  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  a  large  niunber  of  copies 
had  been  sent  t4>  Frankfort  and  other  places  for  sale,  and  one 
copy  at  Icii^t  had  reached  Geneva.  Indeed-,  the  substance  of  the 
infonnation  which  Trie's  first  letter  conveyed  to  his  popish  friend 
at  Lyons  was  just  this,  that  thiis  book  had  recently  been  produced 
and  printed  in  his  neighbom-h(X)d,  and  that  Servetus  was  tlie 
author  and  Amoullet  the  j*rinter  of  it.  So  far  is  Mr  D)'er  from 
gi\dng  any  countcnimce,  as  Dr  Tullocli  insinuates,  to  this  rhelo- 
ricxil  flourish,  about  Servetus  "  quietly  prosecuting  liis  professioii 
at  Viemie,"  that  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,- — intending  to  duiuigd 
Calvin  in  another  way, — he  calls  special  attention  to  the  conaideni* 
tion,  that  8ervetus*s  printing  Ins  book  at  this  time  **  was  an  overt 
act,  and  furnished  sometliing  tangible  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  who  would  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  mere  manu- 
script eridence,  furnished  by  a  man  whom  they  considered  to  be 
a  gn*at  heretic  himself/'* 
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This  leads  us  to  a^tlvcrt  to  the  third  and  last  chai'ge  in  the  in- 
dictmentj  viz.,  that  **  from  MSS.  that  had  privately  come  into  his 
possession,  he  furnished  the  Intjiiisition  with  evidence  of  the  here- 
tic*a  c^inions/^  This  charge,  as  here  stated^  is  not  jmt  quite  accu- 
ratelj,  but  wc  admit  that  in  substance  it  is  not  only  adduced,  but 
Mtablished,  by  iir  Dyer.  lie  puts  it  thus, — "But  thi.^  (that  is, 
the  admission  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Trie's  first  letter  was 
written  with  Calvin's  knowledge)  does  not  clear  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  fui'nished  the  evidence  by  which  alone  Trie's 
denunciation  could  be  rendered  effectual ;  and  of  thus  having 
made  himself  a  partaker  in  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  sucli  an 
act."* 

Calvin  did  not  perceive  or  admit  that  there  was  any  guilt 
attaching, either  to  Trie's  conduct  or  to  his  own,  in  this  matter; 
but  he  certainly  did  tlic  substance  of  what  is  hei^  ascribed  to  him. 
The  facts  ai*e  these.  Trie,  in  his  first  letter  to  his  popish  friend,^ — 
in  which  he  told  liim  of  the  publication  of  Sei-vetus's  work,  and 
gave  the  name  of  the  author  and  printer, — enclosed  also  the  first 
leaf  of  the  book.  Ilis  friend  communicated  this  to  the  popish 
autljorities,  who  made  some  investigation  into  the  case.  But  so 
effectual  had  been  the  precautions  taken  by  Ser\'etus  to  secure 
secrecy,  that  they  could  get  hold  of  notliing  tangible.  Trie's 
friend  wtis  in  consequence  requested  to  write  to  him  again,  and  to 
ViTg(d  liim  to  furnish,  if  possible,  any  adilitional  materials  that 
might  tlux)w  light  upon  the  matter.  In  answer  to  this  application. 
Trie  sent  about  twenty  letters,  which,  a  good  many  yeai-s  befoi-e, 
Servetus  had  ad^lressed  to  Calvin,  and  wliicli  were  to  be  used,  not 
as  Dr  TuUoch  says,  "  as  evidence  of  the  heretic's  opinions,"  but 
as  materials  for  establishing  his  identity.  Trie's  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  procured  the  letters  is  this,  and  it  is  all  we  know 
cf  Calvin's  procedure  in  tliis  matter  : — f 

**But  I  naiat  confess,  that  I  liave  had  groat  trouble  to  get  what  I  send  you 
from  Mr  Calvin.  Not  that  he  ifl  imwOling  that  such  execrable  bIaBphemi«f« 
should  be  puQuihed ;  but  that  it  seems  to  him  to  be  his  diity^  as  be  does  not 
wield  the  eword  of  justice^  to  refute;  hereay  by  bis  doctrines,  rather  than  to 
pnTBUe  it  by  stich  methoda,  1  ha^c^  however,  ijuporluned  him  bo  much,  re- 
presenting to  him  that  I  ehoidd  ineur  the  rei>roacb  of  lerity,  if  he  did  not 
help  me,  that  he  has  at  last  consented  to  hand  over  Tirlmt  I  Bend." 

Calvin  had  great  hesitation  in  giving  up  tliese  letters  to  be 
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employed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  would  have  been  Wttcr,  perhaps^ 
if  Ik*  bad  declined  to  comply  with  the  application.  Not  that  the 
matter  is  one  of  any  material  inipoiiance,  or  that  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  can  affect  injuriously  his  general  cliaracter  in  the  estimar- 
tion  of  intelligent  and  impaitial  men  ;  but  that  it  is  fitted  to  give  a 
handle  to  enemie?,  and  has  been  regarded  with  somewhat  diffei*ent 
feelings,  even  among  those  whose  prepossessions  are  aJl  in  his 
favour.  Calvin  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  giving 
up  these  letters  for  the  purjiose  of  establishing  Serv^etus's  identity. 
His  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  heretics  ought  to  be  dealt  i^nth, 
and  the  responsibility  which,  in  consequence,  he  was  quite  willing 
to  incur  in  such  c^ses,  prevented  any  doubt  as  to  the  warrantable- 
ness  of  the  step  proposed.  His  hesitation  seems  to  have  turned 
only  on  its  becoraingness  or  congruity, — on  the  propriety  of  a  man 
in  his  position  tiiking,  in  the  circumstances,  an  active  part  in  a 
criminal  process,  which  might  result  in  the  shedding  of  blood. 
How  far  Cahin's  condiict  in  this  matter  should  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  confidence  that  f»«ght  to  attach  to  friendly  inter- 
course, must  depend  very  umch  ujvou  the  circumstances  in  whicli 
the  correspondence  was  begim,  and  carried  on,  and  ended ;  and  of 
all  this  we  know  nothing,  and  cannot  judge.  Taking  even  the 
most  unfavourable  view  which  any  reasonable  man  can  fonn  of 
the  transaction,  there  is  really  notliing  in  it, — apart  of  course  from 
it5  assuming  or  implpng  the  lawfulness  of  putting  heretics  to 
death, — ^that  can  be  considered  very  licinous,  or  that  is  fitted  to 
create  any  strong  prejmlice  against  Calvin*s  general  character. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  leading  Reformers,  against  whom  more 
serious  charges  than  this  cannot  be  established. 

It  is  satisfactor}''  to  know,  that  although  these  letters  to  Calnn 
are  mentioned  among  the  pieces  ju€tifica(ircs  in  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Sen-etuK  by  the  |>cjpish  authorities,  they  had  got, 
before  the  sentence  was  passed,  direct  and  conclusive  evidence 
from  other  sources,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  his  deliberate  perjiiry, 
that  he  was  Servetus, — thourjh  he  had  lived  for  thirteen  vears  in 
Vienne  mider  a  different  name, — and  that  he  had  piinted  and 
published  the  hereticid  and  blasphemous  l>ook  which  had  been 
ascribed  to  him.  Dyer  has  given  a  full,  and,  upon  the  whole^  f| 
fair  view,  of  this  branch  of  tlie  case.* 
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We  did  not  intend  to  dwell  so  long  on  this  matter  of  Servetus, 
But  since  so  much  has  been  put  forth  of  late  years,  hy  Wallace 
and  Dyer,  by  Stebbiog  and  Tulloch,  fitted  to  convey  eiToneous 
and  niifair  impressions  upon  some  features  of  the  case,  we  do  not 
regret  that  we  have  been  led  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  it,  altliough 
confining  oui'selves  strictly  to  what  seemed  to  re([uii*eexpl;ination.* 

The  impression  which  the  more  tempenite  and  reasonable 
opponents  of  Ca!vin*s  views  chiefly  labour  to  produce  with  re- 
spect to  his  character  is  this, — that  he  was  a  proud  and  presumptu- 
ous speculator  upon  divine  things,  very  anxious  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  and  ever  disposed  to  mdulge  his  own  reasonings 
upon  the  deepest  mysteries  of  i-eligion,  instead  of  seeking  humbly 
and  carefully  to  follow  tlic  guidance  of  God's  word,  without 
pressing  any  fmlher  tliim  it  led  him.  Now  it  is  perhaps  not  very 
unnatural  that  men  who  have  never  read  Cahm^s  writings^  and 
who  are  decidedly  aud  zealously  opposed  to  Ms  doctrines,  may 
have  inscnsildy  formed  to  themselves  some  such  conception  of  his 
general  character  and  spirit,  or  may  have  very  readily  beheved 
all  this  when  they  saw  it  asserted  by  others.  This  notion,  how- 
ever, has  not  only  no  foundation  to  rest  u]>oii,  but  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  whole  spirit  that  breathes  through  the  waitings  of 
Calvin.  We  are  not  at  present  speaking  of  the  actual  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  but  merely  of  the  general  spirit  in  which  his  exami- 
nation of  God's  word  and  his  investigation  of  divine  tnith  is  con- 
ducted ;  and  upon  this  point,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sa>ing,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  is  more  strikingly  and  palpably  characte- 
ristic of  the  general  spirit  in  which  Calvin  ordinarily  conducts  his 
investigations  into  cHvine  truth,  and  his  speculations  on  the  mys- 
steries  of  religion,  than  his  profound  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God,  the  caution  and  sobriety  witli  which  he  advances,  and  his 


■  We  luftve  already  intlniated  that 
consider  the  Art.  '^Servetua," 
in  the  4  th  volume  of  Chauffepie'a 
**  Noveau  Dictioniiaire,"  or  Conliaua- 
tJOD  of  Bayle,  as  giving  the  best  and 
(ftirevt  view  of  the  whole  case.  The 
falloit  ooUection  of  the  materiala 
bearing  upon  hia  trial  at  Genera^  is  to 
be  foiuud  in  RiUiets'  work,  entitled 
•*  Rehition  tie  Procea  Crimind,"  etc., 
poblishod  in  1844 ;  or,  still  bf  tter,  in  a 
tmulation  of  this  work,  published  at 


Edinbtirgh,  in  1846,  under  the  title 
''Calvin  and  Servetus,"  with  an 
excellent  Introduction,  coimisting 
chiefly  of  a  ifine  sketch  of  Calvin's 
life,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Tweedie,  who  has 
also  contribut^^d  a  valuable  article  to 
the  ^^  A'orth  Bniij<h  ICevietr^**  yoL 
xiii.,  exhibiting  a  very  BUOceUKful 
appreciation  of  Cidviu  hitnaelf,  and  of 
his  modern  biographers,  Henry,  Dyer, 
and  Audin. 
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perfect  readiness  at  all  times  to  laj  aside  or  abandon  every  state- 
ment^ or  even  mode  of  ex]>re8sion,  that  did  not  clearly  appear  to 
him  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  And  we  think 
it  qnite  impossible  for  any  man  of  fainiess  and  candour  to  read 
Colvin^s  writings  without  being  constrained  to  feel  that  this  was 
the  state  of  mind  and  the  general  spirit  which  he  at  least  intended 
and  laboured  to  cherish  and  to  manifest.  Men  of  general  fairness 
and  candour  may  continue,  after  reading  Calvin's  writingSy  to 
think  that  lie  has  brought  out  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  doc- 
trines upon  some  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  rehgion  which  are 
not  taught  there ;  and  some  may  even  be  disposed  to  allege  that, 
misled  by  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  he  did  not  always 
know  what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of.  But  no  person,  we  think, 
of  fairness  and  discemuicnt  can  fiiil  to  sec  and  admit,  that  he  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  nile  to  him>^elf,  to  follow  humbly,  implicitly,  and 
reverentially  the  guidance  of  God's  word,  that  lie  carefully  laboured 
to  act  upon  this  rule,  and  honestly  believed  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  doing  so. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  this  by  an 
adduction  of  evidence.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  a 
pretty  definite  descriptionj  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
ijrraing  it.  It  was  not  Calvin's  practice  to  attempt  to  strain  the 
particular  statements  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  bring  out  moro 
abundant  evidence  of  docti'Uies  which  he  believed  to  be  true.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  some  of  the  moro 
unintelligent  friends  of  truth,  by  occasionally  admitting,  tliat  a 
particular  text  gave  no  support  to  a  soimd  doctrine,  in  support  ol 
which  it  was  commonly  adduced.  He  showed  no  disposition,  in 
general,  to  sanction  the  use  of  unscriplural  phrases  and  statements 
in  the  exposition  of  scriptural  doctrines ;  and  it  has  been  tllOiillilt^ 
that  in  some  cases, — aa  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for 
instance, — Calvin,  disgusted  with  the  unwarranted  and  presumptu- 
ous speculations  of  the  sclioolmcn  iij>on  this  subject,  even  carried 
to  an  extreme  his  anxiety  to  adhere  to  mere  scriptural  terms  snd 
statements  in  the  exposition  of  tliis  mysterj'.  Now  whether  be 
was  right  or  wTong  in  the  particular  cases  to  which  these  observe* 
tions  applvf  his  conduct  in  this  respect  indicates  a  st4ite  of  nund^  a 
general  sjiirit,  and  a  habit  of  procc<lure,  veiy  different  from  what 
are  uften  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  may  be  fairly  regarde*!  as  affording 
evidence,  that  the  great  object  of  his  desires  and  aims  was  just  la 
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ascertain  and  bring  out  truly  and  accuratoly  the  mind  of  God  in 
Hi^  word ;  to  submit  his  understanding  and  his  opinions  wholly 
to  the  control  of  tlie  imipircd  standard  ;  to  go  as  far  as  Scrip tm-e 
led  him,  and  no  farther,  in  the  exposition  of  divine  mysteries. 
^\Tiether  he  has  in  every  instance  succeeded  in  tliis  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself,  is,  of  course,  n  different  question  ;  but  we 
confess  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  finer  mode!,  in  genei'al, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  examination  of  God's  word  and  the  in* 
vestigation  of  divine  truth  ought  to  be  conducted,  thjui  in  the 
writings  of  Calvin  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  also,  that  the  more 
fully  men  imbibe  his  general  spirit  in  this  respect  and  faithfully 
met  upon  it, —  a  spirit  which  will  lead  them  equally  to  go  without 
fear  or  hesitation  as  far  as  Scripture  goes,  and  to  stup  without 
reluctance  where  Scrijiture  stops, — the  more  firmly  will  they  bo 
convinced  that  the  great  doctrines,  with  which  Calvin's  name  is 
commonly  associated,  are  indeed  the  very  truth  of  Goel,  antl  do 
most  fully  show  fortli  the  perfections  of  Him  "  by  whom  are  all 
tilings,  and  for  whom  arc  all  things." 

We  do  not  moan  to  attempt  anytliing  like  theological  dis- 
cussion ;  but  we  would  like  to  make  a  few  obsei*vation3  on  Cal- 
vin^s  historical  position,  ^newed  in  relation  both  to  the  system 
of  doctrine  usually  called  by  his  namoj  and  to  his  principles  ivith 
l^espect  to  the  worahip  and  government  of  the  church.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  w^hat  Calvin  aimed  at,  and  to  some  extent 
effected,  was  to  throw  the  church  back,  for  the  cure  of  the  e\^s 
by  which  she  was  polluted  and  disgraced  at  the  era  of  tlie  Refoi^ 
mation,  upon  the  Augustinianism  (or  Calvinism)  in  doctrine,  and 
the  Prei^byterianism  in  worship  and  government,  which  he  believed 
to  be  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  He  of  course  adopted  these 
i^ews,  because  he  believed  that  the  word  of  God  required  tliis. 
On  the  scriptural  evidence  of  his  ^iews  we  are  not  called  upon  at 
present  to  enter.  We  can  merely  advert  to  one  or  two  features 
of  the  aspects  which  they  present  historically,  especially  when 
contemplated  in  their  bearing  upon  the  condition  to  wliich  the 
church  had  sunk  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  commenced, 
Doctrine  (viewed  more  especially  as  comprehending  the  exposition 
of  the  way  of  life,  or  the  method  of  the  salvation  of  siuful  men), 
worship,  and  govenunent, — in  short,  evcrjiihing  about  the  ehm*ch 
or  profeissedly  Christian  society, — had  fallen  into  a  state  of  gross 
corruption.    There  might  be  difficulties,  from  want  of  materials, 
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in  pointing  out  precisely  at  what  times  particular  corruptions  in 
doctrinCj  worship,  and  government  were  invented  and  intnxluced. 
But  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  one  could  fail  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  \newed  both  In  its 
Eastern  and  Western  branches, — though  it  is  with  the  latter  that 
we  have  more  imniediately  to  do, — was  very  ilifferent  in  all  im- 
portant resjiccts  from  the  church  of  the  first  centur}',  a.s  brought 
before  us  in  the  writings  of  the  inspired  apostles.  The  system, 
however,  which  had  grown  up,  and  which  overspread  the  church 
in  the  fifteenth  ccutuiy,  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  men's  pasdon^, 
prejudices,  and  selfish  interests,  to  admit  of  the  light  of  truth,  its 
to  what  the  cliurch  should  be,  being  easily  let  in.  The  Keformft* 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  centun,'  became,  in  consequence,  a  severe  and 
protracted  struggle,  requiring  and  giving  scope  for  the  highest 
powers  and  qudities  on  both  sides,  both  in  choosing  the  ground 
to  be  taken,  tmd  in  keejiing  or  mmntaining  it.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  pre-eminent  grandeur  and  majesty  of  Cahin  shine  forth. 
A  profound  and  penetrating  sun'ey  of  the  existing  condition  and 
of  the  past  histury  of  the  church,  combined  witli  the  study  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  leading  him  to  see,  that  the  only  thorough  remedy, 
the  only  effectual  cure,— for  the  deplorable  state  of  matters  that 
now  prevailed, — the  only  process  that  would  go  to  the  root  of  the 
existing  e\'ils  mid  produce  a  real  and  jK-rmanent  i*efonnation,  was 
to  reject  all  palliatives  and  half  measures,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
the  tlion>ughness  and  simplicity  of  what  was  taught  and  sano* 
tioned  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 

Perhaps  the  one  most  indispensable  thing  in  order  to  the  re- 
storation of  trae  Christianity  in  the  world,  was  the  bringing  out 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  justification  of  sinners,  and  this  was  tbe 
special  work  which  God  quaUfied  and  enabled  Luther  to  effect. 
The  history  of  this  doctrine  of  justification  is  remarkable.  In 
consequence  of  the  particularly  full  and  formal  cxponitioii  of  it 
which  the  Apostle  Paid  was  guided  by  the  Spirit  to  put  on  recocd 
in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  QaJatians,  Satan  seems  to  hmro 
felt  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  his  efforts  to  corrupt  it  in  an  in- 
direct and  insidious  way,  of  proceeding  by  sapping  and  nuniiu^ 
rather  than  by  open  assault.  Acconlingly,  thejie  was  scarcely 
anything  like  direct  and  formal  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
justification  from  Uie  time  of  Paul  to  that  of  Luther.    Bill  y^ 
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the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  had  been  very  tho- 
roughly cornipted.  All  that  is  tiiught  m  Scripture  in  regard  to 
it  had  been  ttirown  into  the  back-ground  and  explained  away, 
without  being  dh-ectly  and  exj^lieitly  denied.  Notions  of  an 
adverse  tendency  had  been  introduced,  diffused,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  general  series  of  ecclesiastical  aiTangements,  connected 
especially  with  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  conditions  and 
merits  of  good  works,  and  the  intci*position  of  other  creRtures  in 
procuring  the  favour  of  God.  By  these  processes  quietly  and  in- 
..gidiously  carried  on,  the  doctrine  of  justification  had  been  gi-eatly 
corrupted  in  the  church,  even  before  Augustine's  time,  and  he 
did  nothing  to  check  the  progress  of  corruption,  or  to  introduce 
sounder  views,  upon  this  importjmt  suliject.  Indeed,  his  own 
views  upon  it  always  continued  confused  and  to  some  extent  erro- 
neous. Wlien  Lutlier  was  honoured  to  bring  out  fully  the  true 
scriptural  doctrine  of  justification,  which  had  been  conceale<l  and 
buried  so  long,  the  Church  of  Rome  rejected  it,  while  all  Pro- 
testant cliurches  received  it.  Luther  applied  very  fully  the  true 
[jcriptural  doctrine  of  justification  to  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
^papal  s^'stem  which  were  directlt/  connected  with  it,  but  he  did  not 
do  much  in  the  way  of  connecting  the  doctrine  of  justification 
with  the  other  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  It  w*as 
reserved  for  the  comprehensive  master  mind  of  Calvin  to  connect 
and  combine  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification  as  taught  by 
,Ijuther,  with  the  large  mass  of  important  scriptural  truth  set 
forth  in  the  writintrs  of  Auimstine.  And  this  combination  of 
Lutheranism  and  Augustinianism  is  just  Calvinism,  which  is  thus 
the  fullest,  most  complete,  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  went  to  the  root  of  the 
prevailing  corruption  of  Christian  truth,  and  overturned  it  from 
the  foundation. 

The  grand  lieresy,  wliicli  might  be  said  to  have  overspread  the 
church  for  many  centmies,  was  in  substance  this,— that  the  salvar 
tion  of  sinful  men,  in  so  far  as  they  might  need  salvation,  *vvas  to 
be  ascribed,  not  to  the  one  true  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  to  men  themselves  and  to  what  they  could  do,  or 
.to  what  could  be  done  for  them  by  their  fellow-men  and  other 

ititres.  This,  more  or  less  fully  developed,  was  the  great 
heresy  which  lay  under  the  whole  elaborate  extemalism  of  the 
ral  and  Romish  reh'gion.    Almost  everything  that  is  dis- 
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tmcti>*c,  cither  in  tlie  speci6c  tenets  and  practices,  or  in  the  more 
general  features  and  tendesncies,  of  the  full-bloTRTi  popcjy 
which  the  iteformers  had  to  contend,  might  be  traced  back, 
or  less  directljr,  to  this  great  principle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  all  the  particular  features  of  the  system  tended  to  deepen 
and  strengthen  in  men's  minds  the  comprehensive  heresy  in  whiek 
they  had  their  root  and  origin,  Calvin  saw  that  the  only  effectual 
way  of  dealing  with  this  f^eat  pen^ersion  of  the  way  of  salvation^ 
— ^so  well  fitted  to  lead  men  to  build  upon  a  false  foundation  their* 
hopes  of  heaven, — ^the  only  way  to  overturn  it  root  and  branch,  to 
demolish  at  once  the  whole  height  of  the  superstructure  and  tfae, 
whole  depth  of  the  foundation,— -was  to  bring  out  fully  and 
finitely  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  place  heJd 
in  tlie  salvation  of  sinners  by  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  and  liy  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  made  it  his  great  object  to  bring  out  and  ta 
embody  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  these  subject*,  and 
accordingly  Calvinism  is  just  a  full  exposition  and  development  of' 
the  sum  and  snbstance  of  what  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  dona 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners  by  the  tliree  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
It  represents  tlie  Father  as  arranging^  in  accordance  with  all  the 
perfections  of  His  nature  and  all  the  princi])k's  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time,  wnth  due  regard  to  the 
capacities  and  obligations  of  men,  the  whole  provisions  of 
scheme  of  redemption,  choosing  some  men  to  grace  and  glory,  and' 
sending  His  Sou  to  seek  and  txy  save  them.  It  reprcisents  the  Son 
as  assuming  human  nature,  and  suffering  and  djing  as  the  Surai^ 
and  Substitute  of  His  chosen  [leople, — of  those  whom  the  Fl 
had  given  Him  in  covenant, — of  an  innumerable  multitude  oat  iif 
every  kindred  and  nation  and  tongue, — as  bexying  their  sins  hi 
His  o-vvn  body,  and  bearing  them  away, — as  doing  and  bearing'! 
everj'thing  necessary  for  seciunng  their  eternal  salvation.  It 
represents  the  Holy  Spirit  as  taking  of  the  things  of  ChriM  and 
showing  them  to  mens  souls,  as  taking  up  His  abode  in  all  irhooi 
Christ  redeemed  with  His  precious  blood,  eiTectually  and  in  fall 
determining  them  to  faith  and  holiness;  and  thus  :t' • '■  ■-  '  ihtA 
blessings  of  redemption  to  all  for  whom  Christ  pur* 
and  finaUy  preparing  them  fully  for  the  inheritance  of  tlie  fiainta. 
These  arc  in  substance  the  views  given  us  in  Scripture  of  the  wajr 
in  which  sinners  of  the  human  race  are  saved.  They  are  riewt 
which,  as  experience  fully  proves,  are  most  offennTc  to  the 
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tendeDcies  and  fncEnations  of  men's  hearts ;  and  plainly  as  they 
are  taught  iu  Scripture,  them  is  a  constant  and  f>owerf  ul  ilisposition, 
— especially  when  ti*ue  religiou  is  in  a  low  or  languislilng  condition^ 
—to  reject  thera  or  explain  them  away,  and  to  fiubstitute  in  their 
room  notions  whidi,  more  or  less  directly,  exclude  or  contradict 
them.  They  certainly  had  been  tlioroughly  excluded  from  the 
practical  te^iching,  and  from  the  whole  plans  and  arrangements  of 
tht:  chui*ch,  at  the  period  of  the  Rtfonnation  ;  while  it  is  trae,  on 
the  other  hand, — and  it  is  this  with  wliich  at  present  we  have  more 
bninediately  to  do, — that  these  views,  and  these  aloiiCj  overtui-n  from 
the  foundation  the  w  hole  system  of  notions  which  then  generally 
prevailed,  and  which  so  fearfully  pei'verted  the  way  of  salvation. 

Wc  believe  that  It  i^  imj»ossibIe  to  bring  out  accurately,  fully, 
and  definitely,  the  smn  and  substance  of  wliat  is  timght  in  Scrip- 
ture concerning  the  place  which  the  Fatlier,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  hold  in  the  siilvation  of  sinners,  without  taking  up  Cal- 
vinLstic  ground,^without  lieing  in  a  manner  necessiUitcd  to  assert 
the  fundaraeutai  piinciples  of  the  Cixlvinistic  system  of  theology. 
It  ia,  we  believe,  impos^sible  others  ise  to  do  full  justice,  and  to 
give  full  effect,  to  w  h:it  Scriptui'e  teaches,  concerning  the  sovereign 
supremacy  of  the  Fatlier  in  determining  the  everlasting  destiny  of 
Hi«  creatures, — concerning  the  death  and  righteousness  nf  Christ, 
as  of  infinite  woi-th  and  value,  and  as  infallibly  eflicacious  for 
securing  all  the  great  objects  to  which  they  are  directed,^ — and  con- 
oeming  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  certainly  and  infallibly 
«y««ting  to  Christ  through  faith  all  whom  the  Father  had  given  to 
Him,  and  preserving  them  in  safety  unto  tlis  eternal  kingdom. 
Tfaofie  Tfho  reject  or  put  aside  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  CaK-inisni 
cam,  we  think,  be  shown  to  he  practicall}^,  and  by  fair  construction, 
withholding  from  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
more  or  less  of  tlie  place  and  iuHuence  which  tlie  Scriptm'e  assigns 
to  them  in  the  salvation  of  sinners;  and  to  be  giving  to  men  them- 
aelvies,  or  at  least  to  creatures,  a  share  in  effecting  their  salvation 
which  the  Scripture  does  not  sanction.  And  when  Calvinistic 
primiiples  are  rejected  or  thro^vn  into  the  back-groinul,  not  only 
18  something,  more  or  less,  of  necessity  taken  from  the  Creator 
and  assigned  to  the  creature,  but  an  openmg  is  made,— an  opportu- 
nity is  left, — for  canning  on  this  process  of  transferring  to  man 
what  belongs  to  God  to  almost  any  extent,  until  the  sa-iptuxal 
method  of  salvation  is  wholly  set  a^ide  or  overturned. 
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Men  who  profess  to  derive  their  opinionsj  m  any  sense,  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  substantially, — wliether  tliey  will  or 
not,  and  whetlier  tliey  are  awai*e  of  It  or  not, — SocinianSy  or 
Arminians,  or  CalTinists.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  S<^- 
cinianisni  is,  tliat  it  virtually  invests  men  with  the  power  of  saving 
themselves,  of  doing  everything  that  is  needful  for  effecting  their 
own  salvation,*  Arminianisra  virtually  divides  the  work  of  saving' 
men  between  God  and  men,  and  is  more  or  less  Pelagian  according 
to  the  comparative  share  and  influence  which  it  assigns  to  tlie 
Creator  and  the  creature  respectively.  Calvinism,  and  that  alone, 
gives  to  God  t!ie  whole  honour  and  gloiy  of  saving  sinners,^ — 
making  men,  while  upheld  and  sustjiined  in  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  all  tliat  is  necessary  for  moral  agency,  tlie  unworthy 
and  helpless  recipients  at  Go<l*s  hand  of  all  spiritual  blessings. 
Calvinism  not  only  withholds,  in  point  of  fact,  from  men,  any  share 
in  the  work  of  eifecting  their  own  salvation,  and  ascribes  this 
wholly  to  God ;  but  when  riglitly  understood  and  faithfully  applied, 
it  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  such  fierversion  of  the  gospel 
scheme  of  redemption,  of  any  such  partition  of  the  work  of  men's 
salvation.  And  it  is  wpon  this  ground  that  it  was  so  thoroughly 
adapted, — not  only  to  overtuni  fmm  the  foundation  the  whole  system 
of  destructive  heresy  that  had  ovei^spread  the  church  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  but  to  prevent,  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  adopted 
and  carried  out,  the  |K)ssihility  of  the  reiutroduction  of  such  a 
dangerous  perversion  of  scriptural  principles  and  arrangements* 

Popery,  if  we  view  it  in  ixilation  to  tlie  method  of  salvation^ 
and  have  respert  more  to  its  general  spirit  and  tendency  than  to 
its  specific  tenets,  may  be  s:ud  to  belong  to  the  head  of  AnnininfK 
ism.  Papists  concur  with  the  Arminians  in  admitting  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit ;  but  tliey 
concur  nith  them  also  in  not  giving  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  the 
commanding  and  determining  position  and  influence  in  the  salvatioii 
of  sinners  which  the  Scripture  assigns  to  them.  Popery  thus 
realises  the  general  idea  above  indicated  of  Arminiauism,  \iz.y  that 
it  divides  the  work  of  saving  sinners  between  God  and  sinners 
themselves.  What  may  be  called  the  xVrminiimism  of  popeiy% — in 
%  sense  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  explanatioQ  tliai 

•  Coleridge  Uslla  ua  of  a  friend  of  a  volume,  And  tiUed  it  upon  the  hmi^ 
1iis«  **  &  stern  humorist,"  who  boand  **  Salvation  made  easy,  or,  Ertirxiiiaii 
up  a  Domber  of  UoitariaQ  tracts  into     his  own  redeeoior.** 
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has  now  been  given, — was,  before  tlie  Reformation,  of  a  verj  Pela- 
gian cast, — that  is,  the  work  of  sa\dng  sinners  was  practically  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  Creator  and  assigned  to  the  creature  ; — 
not,  indeed,  that  men  in  general  were  represented,  according  to 
the  Socinian  view,  as  able  to  save  themselves,  but,  what  is  the 
special  |>eculiarity  of  poperj'  in  rcgiird  to  this  snbjeet,  men  were 
pepreaented  as  on  the  one  hand  able  to  do  a  good  deal  for  saving 
themselves,  and  then  as  dependent  for  the  remainder,  not  merely 
upon  the  Saviour  and  the  S]>irit,  but  also  upon  fellow-men  and 
fellow-creatures,  upon  saints  and  angels.  And  for  this  complicated 
system  of  anti-scriptm"al  {)er\'ersion  of  the  way  of  salvation,  the 
only  effectual  cure,  the  only  radical  remedy,  was  the  great  Cal- 
vmistic  principle,  which  distinctly,  consistently,  and  unequivocally 
ascribes  the  whole  salvation  of  sinners,  from  first  to  last,  to  the 
grace  and  the  power  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  perversion  of  the  way  of  salvation  was  most  congenial  to 
man's  natural  inclinations  and  tendencies.  Everything  had  been 
done  which  human  and  Satanic  skill  could  devise,  to  give  it  a 
commanding  influence  over  the  whole  current  of  men's  tboughts 
and  feelings.  It  was  firmly  established  over  the  wliole  of  Chris- 
tendom at  the  Keformation ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  dealt  with  at  all, 
it  would  require  the  strongest  appliances, — the  most  powerful  and 
thoroughgoing  influences,— to  counteract  it,  to  drive  it  out  and  to 
keep  it  out.  And  this  was  what  Calvinism,  and  Calvinism  alone, 
— cloaking  to  the  natural  fitness  of  things,  the  ordinary'  operation  of 
means, — was  adequate  to  effect.  Cal\in  derived  his  system  of 
doctrine  from  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  accom|>anied  by 
the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit.  But  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
fullest  recognition  of  this  that  should  prevent  us,^ — especially  when 
we  are  comparing  Calvin  with  the  other  Iieformcrs  who  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges, — from  noticing  and  admiring  the  grasp  and 
reach  of  intellect^  the  discernment  and  sagacity,  wliich  God  had 
given  to  Calvin  in  such  large  measure,  and  which  fitted  him  so 
j)ecuharly  for  the  station  and  the  work  tliat  were  assigned  to  him. 
And  this  \new  of  the  admirable  suitableness  of  Calvinism,  to  goto 
the  n»ot  of  the  evils  that  polluted  the  cliurch  and  endangered  the 
flotds  of  men  at  the  time  of  the  Rcfonnation,  is  con  finned  by  the 
consideration,  that  all  subcquent  deviations  from  Cah-iuism  in  the 
Protestant  churches, — whether  leading  in  the  dh-ection  of  rational- 
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isra  or  traditionalism,^ — ^whether  pointing  towards  Sociniamsm  or 
popery, — have  tended  to  bring  back,  in  some  form  or  degree,  the 
great  antti-Refonnation  heresy,  the  gi'eat  heresiy,  indeed,  of  aD 
timeSj  that  of  taking  the  work  of  men's  salvation  from  the  Creator 
and  assitminfT  it  to  the  creature. 

With  respect  to  Calvin's  views  in  regard  to  the  worship  and 
government  of  the  church,  we  had  an  opportunity^  in  discussing 
Principal  Tulloch's  *^'  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,"  to  state  briefly 
what  they  were,  and  to  point  out  their  magnitude  and  irnpjrt^ince, 
as  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  snhject  to  which  they 
relate.  His  great  principle  of  the  unlawfulness  of  introducing 
anything  into  tlie  worship*  and  government  of  the  church  without 
positive  scriptui-al  sanction,  evidently  went  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter^  and  swept  away  at  once  the  whole  mass  of  sacramentalism 
and  ceremonialism,  of  ritualism  iuid  hierarchism,  which  luwl  grown 
np  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  Refonnation,  which  polluted 
and  degraded  the  worship  of  Gc>d,  and  which,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  connection  with  unsound  views  on  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion, were  exerting  so  injurioius  an  influence  on  men*s  spiritual 
welfare.  Any  other  principle,  or  rule,  or  standard^  that  could 
have  been  applied  to  tliis  whole  suhjeet,  must  have  been  defective 
and  inadequate,  and  mnst  have  left  at  least  the  root  of  the  evil 
still  subsisting,  to  l>e  a  source  of  continued  and  growing  minchief. 
The  fair  and  full  application  of  Calvin's  great  principle,  would  at 
once  have  swept  away  the  whole  mass  of  corruption  and  abnsQ 
which  had  been  growing  up  for  IM)  years ;  would  have  restored 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church ;  and  have  pnv 
vented  the  introduction  of  unauthorised  and  injurious  innovm- 
tions  into  the  Protestant  chm-ches,  and  saved  a  fearfiil  aniotint  of 
mischief,  occasioned  by  the  efforts  made  to  retain  or  reintrodiiee 
«ach  things. 

A  fact  or  two  will  illustrate  the  elevation  of  CaHrin's  pooidoil 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  topics.  Augustine  bitterly  d^plo^^d  the 
prevalence  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  his  time,  and  declared  thmt 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  church  in  thta  respect,  had  become 
more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  ohl  dispensiition.  But  ha>'iii^ 
to  some  extent  at  least,  abandoned  tlie  principle  of  tlie  exelosive 
authority  of  the  -nTittcn  word  in  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonicst^^ 
though  he  still  held  it  fast  in  regard  to  matters  of  doctrine, — he  had 
no  meanjs  of  grappling  with  this  giant  evil, — he  did  not  rentim 
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to  attempt  to  do  so  *,  and  matters  continued,  at  least,  withont  any 
improvement  in  this  respect  for  10(X>  jeaa-s.  Luther  objected  to 
thiB  mass  of  rites  and  ceremonies  wth  which  he  found  the  worship 
of  Ae  Christian  church  overspread,  mainly  upon  two  grounds, 
1st,  That  they  had,  from  their  immher,  become  burdensome  and 
distracting,  tending  to  supersede  and  exclude  otlier  things  of  more 
importance ;  and  2d,  That  the  idea  of  meritoriousness,  which  waa 
commonly  attached  to  thera,  nmi'e  or  less  definitely,  tended  to  per- 
vert and  undermine  the  great  dix-trine  of  justification.  But  these 
principles,  though  undeniably  true,  still  left  the  whole  subject  on  a 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  footing.  Calvin  grappled  with  it 
in  all  its  magnitude  and  ditficulty,  by  maintaining,  1st,  That  they 
were  in  the  mass  unlawful,  simply  because  of  their  want  of  any 
positive  scri|>tural  sanction ;  and  2d,  That  many  of  them,  inde- 
pendently of  mere  tendencies,  were  positively  idolatrous,  and  were 
tlterefore  directly  and  immediately  sinful,  as  being  violations  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments  of  the  Decalogue. 

So  much  for  worship  j  and  then  in  regard  to  government,  Cal- 
vin took  the  best  practicable  means  both  for  putting  an  end  to  all 
existing  corruptions  and  abuses,  and  prevcntLtig  their  recuri"ence. 
1st,  By  putting  im  end  to  anjlliing  like  the  exercise  of  monarchical 
authority  in  the  church,  or  independent  power  vested  officially  in 
any  one  man,  wliich  was  the  origin  and  root  of  the  papacy ;  2d, 
By  falling  back  upon  the  combination  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy, which  prevailed  for  at  least  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  common 
eonncil  of  pi'esbyters,  and  these  presbjiiers  were  chosen  by  the 
churches  themselves,  tliough  tried  and  ordained  by  those  who  had 
been  previously  admitted  to  office  j  3d,  By  providing  against  the 
formation  of  the  spirit  of  a  mere  priestly  caste,  by  associating  with 
the  ministers  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  class 
of  men  who,  though  ordained  presb^j'ters,  were  usually  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  society ;  and  4th,  By  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  tlie  histor)^  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  tlie  prelacy 
and  the  papacy,  through  the  perversion  of  the  one-man  power,  by 
fastening  the  substance  of  these  great  principles  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  churcli,  as  binding  jure  tUviuo,  These  gi'eat  prin- 
ciplefl,  so  well  fitted  to  sweep  away  all  the  existing  conniptions 
and  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  to  prevent  their 
recnrrence,  are  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
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ideas  on  which  the  modem  theory  of  representative  goyemment  is 
based,  and  with  the  leading  features  of  the  provision,  which  has 
commended  itself  to  all  our  best  and  wisest  men,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  those  religious  and  philanthropic  associations  which  form 
one  of  the  great  glories  of  our  age. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  last  three  centuries,  whether  we 
survey  the  history  of  speculative  discussion  or  of  the  practical 
influence  of  Christian  churches,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  Calvinism  or  our  Presbyterianism ;  but,  on  the  contrar}', 
are  just  confirmed  in  our  admiration  and  veneration  for  Calvin, 
or  rather  in  our  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church  for  all 
the  gifts  and  graces  which  He  bestowed  upon  that  great  man,  and 
for  all  that  He  did  through  Calvin*s  instrumentality. 


CALVIN    AND    BEZA.' 


We  have  given  some  account  of  the  doctrine  promulgated,  and 
of  the  influence  exerted  upon  important  theological  questions,  by 
the  leading  Reformers, — ^Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin, — keeping 
in  view  chiefly  the  object  of  furnishing  materials  for  the  format 
tion  of  correct  opinions  in  regard  to  those  aspects  of  their  doc- 
trines, character,  and  influence,  which  have  been  made  subjects 
of  controversial  discussion  in  more  modem  times.  "We  have  also 
given  a  view  of  the  character  and  theological  position  of  Melanc^ 
thon,  chiefly  because  of  the  influence  he  seems  to  have  exerted  in 
leading  the  Lutheran  churches  to  abandon  the  Calvinism  of  their 
master,  and  even  contributing  eventually  to  the  spread  of  Armi- 
nianism  among  the  Reformed  churches, — and  because  of  the  con- 
nection alleged  to  exist,  historically  and  argumentatively,  between 
his  views  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  only  other 
man  among  the  Reformers  whom  we  propose  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers  is  Beza.  Beza  stood  in  a  relation  to  Calvin 
veiy  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  in  which  Melancthon  stood 
to  Lmther ;  and  there  is  this  farther  point  of  resemblance  between 
him  and  the  Preceptor  of  Germany,  that  they  were  the  two  great 
scholars  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  more  limited  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  commonly  employed, — that  is,  they  possessed  a 
thorough  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  they  had  a  great  talent  and  predilection  for  philo- 
logical expositions  and  discussions,  and  they  exhibited,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  cultivation  and  refinement  both  of  thought 
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and  style,  which  ,1  thorough  acquaintance  with  classical  Hteratiire 
is  50  well  fitted  to  prwluce, 

Beza  was,  during  the  latter  years  of  Csilvin's  life,  most  inti- 
mately  associated  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  do- 
fenders  of  Calvin's  systx^m  of  theolooy.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Iiigh  position  which  Calvin  had  long  held,  not  only  in  Geneva, 
but  in  the  Protestant  world  ;  and  was,  for  a  period  of  above  forty 
years  after  Cidvnu's  death,  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
theologian  in  the  Reformed,  as  distinguisJied  from  the  Lutheraii| 
Church.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  openly  and 
thoroughly  abjured  the  Church  of  Rome, — -a  step  wliich  involved 
exile  from  his  native  county,  and  the  sacrifice  both  of  a  handsome 
private  patrimony  and  lucrative  ecclesiastical  benefices.  But 
after  joining  the  Reformed  church,  and  settling  in  Switzerland, 
first  at  Lausanne,  and  then  at  Geneva,  he  wat  spox^  in  provi- 
dence, for  considerably  more  tlian  half  a  centmy  in  the  fttQ  Wgoof 
of  his  powers ;  and  during  this  long  period  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  excellence  of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  the 
extent  of  his  enidition  and  liteinury  acquirements,  and  by  his 
strenuous  and  unwearied  exertions,  to  confer  the  most  importaal 
benefits  u|>on  the  church  of  Clurist  and  the  cause  of  Protestant 
truth. 

lie  exerted  great  influence  for  a  very  long  period  in  must  oi 
the  Reformed  churches,  and  in  none  more  thjui  in  that  of  Sec** 
hind.  He  adviseil  and  encouraged  our  own  great  Reformer  John 
Knox,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ai'duous  strug^e  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  strenuously  exhorted  hun  to  take  care  that 
Scotland  should  be  dehvered  from  prelacy  as  well  SE  popeiy.  He 
did  much  to  form  the  character  and  to  direct  the  views  of  Andrew 
Melville,  who  went  to  Geneva  when  a  very  young  man^^ — who  was 
for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  university  uf  that  city  over  which 
Besia  presided, — and  who  continued  to  carry  on  an  intlniaK;  cor- 
respondence with  Beza  during  the  whole  of  his  noble  struggle  in 
his  native  land  against  prelatic  iind  Erastian  osui'pation. 

Beza^s  character,  as  might  have  been  expected^  has  been  sol^ 
jected,  hke  that  of  his  great  ooarljutors  in  the  work  of  the  Befop- 
maticm,  to  the  most  unscrupulous  popish  slanders.  The  grosser 
eharges  which  have  licen  adduced  against  him  are  unsupported  hf 
any  appearance  of  e\idence^  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 
They  arc  still  occasionally  adverted  to,  aa  well  aa  those  of  a  sunt- 
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lar  kind  against  Calvin,  by  some  of  the  obscnrer  class  of  popish 
controversialists,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bayle*3  Dictionary,  any  papist,  who  wished  to  pot  on 
even  tJie  appearance  of  a  regard  for  candour  or  faiiiicss  has  ven- 
tured to  repeat  them.  There  is,  indeed,  one  charge  against  Beza*9 
character  of  a  less  heinous  description,  wliich  has  a  foundation  in 
truth,  and  of  which  even  the  more  respectable  Komanists  have 
enileavoured  to  make  the  most.  It  is,  that  in  eai'ly  life  he  pub- 
hshed  a  volume  of  poetical  pieces,  some  of  which  were  of  a  h'cen- 
tiotis  de^tcription.  The  fact  is  true;  but  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  popish  writers,  of  course,  usually  conceal,  were  these : 
— The  poems  were  written  before  lie  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
before  he  joined  the  Protedant  Church,  though  it  appears  that  even 
as  early  as  \us  sixteenth  year  he  had  some  religious  convictions,  and 
some  impression  of  the  falseliood  of  poper)\  He  afterwards  re* 
peatedly  and  publicly  expressed  Ids  contrition  for  the  offence.  He 
did  what  lie  c«*uld  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  work,  and  he 
at  length  published,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  another  edition 
of  the  poems,  in  which  all  that  was  unbecoming  and  offensive  was 
omitted*  He  always,  indeed,  denied  and  deiietl  his  enemies  to 
prove,  that  at  any  time  his  conduct  was  such  as  his  poems  ndght 
liave  led  men  to  suspect.  And  it  is  certain,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
flome  measure  of  looseness  and  coarseness  in  conversation  and  in 
writing  was  not  uncommon  then,  among  persons  whose  general 
[Character  and  conduct  were  in  other  respects  unobjectionable. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  one  or  two  of  his  expressions 
of  contrition  for  this  juvenile  offence,  wdiich  was  at  once  a  ain 
^Ugainst  the  law  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  furnishing  a 
liandle  to  his  enemies,  an  obstruction,  to  some  extent,  to  his  future 
usefulness*  In  1560,  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Geneva,  he 
pnbjished  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  smaller  works,  entitled 
**  Confes^io  Christiana?  fidei."  He  dedicated  it  to  his  early  in- 
►r,  Melchior  Wolmar,  who  had  been  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  universities  of  Orleans  and  Bourges,— who  had  the  singular 
honour  of  being  also,  for  a  time,  the  preceptor  of  Cahin,— who 
exerted  an  important  and  wholesome  influence  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  views  (if  his  two  illustrious  pupils, — and  who  has 
m  immortalized  by  their  grateful  and  affectionate  eulogies.  In 
this  detlication  to  Wolmai-,  Beza  gives  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
of  his  past  history,  and  refers  to  the  publication  of  hia 
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poems  m  tlie  folloTving  terms; — *'As  to  these  poems,  no  one 
condemned  them  earlier,  or  now  detests  tbem  more,  than  T,  their 
unhappy  author.  I  wish  they  were  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion, 
and  that  God  would  grant  me  that,  since  what  is  done  c^Lnnot 
become  undone,  thcwe  who  read  my  other  writings,  so  different 
from  these,  would  rather  coTigi'iituhite  me  on  the  Lord's  kindneas 
to  me,  than  continue  to  accuse  one  who,  of  his  own  accord,  con- 
fesses and  deplores  this  sm  of  his  youth."  Again,  in  liis  note  upon 
Matthew  i.  19,  havnng  occasion  to  refer,  in  explanation  of  the 
word  TrapahetrffiaTto'ai,  to  a  statement  of  an  ancient  author,  about 
some  one  who  had  exposed  himself  to  disgrace  by  publishing 
**  versus  panim  honestos/'  he  introduces  this  reference  io  his  own 
case, — "  Quod  ct  milii  juveni,  necdum  in  occlesiam  Dei  adscito, 
evcnit,  quani  tamcn  maciilam  spero  me  turn  dictis  turn  factis 
eluisse.*'  All  this  ouglit  in  fairness  to  have  shut  the  mouths  of 
his  enemies.  But  it  had  no  such  effect,  and  pa])ists  have  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  dilate  upon  the  "  Juvenili:i,"  as  the  poeina 
were  called,  and  to  make  tbem  much  worse  than  they  are,  by 
perverting  some  of  their  statements,  which  mean  no  such  thing, 
into  actual  confessions  of  heinous  crimes.  This  is  the  only  charge 
that  can  be  substantiated  against  Beza*s  character.  It  docs  not 
affect  his  position  or  influence  as  a  Reformer,  as  it  was  not  till 
about  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  liis  poems,  that  he  joined 
the  cause  of  the  Reformatiou.  And  after  he  did  take  this  impor- 
tant step,  he  was  enabled,  by  God's  grace,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  not  only  to  maintain  an  unblemished  public  reputatioDf 
but  to  afford,  like  bis  fellow-reformers,  the  most  satisfactoiy 
evidences  of  pei*sonal  piety,  of  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  of 
dcvotedne^  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Beza's  works  are,  to  a  large  extent,  controversial  and  occasional^ 
— that  is,  they  arose  very  much  out  of  the  p£u*ticular  controveniet  < 
which  at  the  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Refonners,- 
on  this  account  perhaps  they  have  been  less  rciid  in  subsequent ^ 
times  than  they  deserved.    They  comprehend,  however,  full  dis- 
cussions of  all  the  various  topics  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
tlie  Refonners,  and  affected  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
interests  of  Protestant  truth,  during  the  whole  of  the  latter  balfi 
of  the  sLvteenth  century.     They  thus  occupy  a  very  importanll 
place  in  a  survey  of  the  history  of  theological  speculation  at  ihadj 
important  era;  and  in  all  of  them  certainly  BezsL  has  offc 
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abundant  proof,  tliat  he  was  possessed  of  gi*eat  talents  and  ex- 
tensive erudition,  and  that  he  was  fully  tjualificd  in  all  respects  to 
expound  and  discuss  the  most  profound  and  ditficult  questions  in 
theology.     The  Church  of  Rome  was  still  a  formidable  opponent ; 
and  Beza  has  made  some  valuable  contrilmtions  to  the  popish 
controversy,  especially  in  his  **  Antithesis  Papatas  et  Christianismi," 
subjoined  to  his  Confession  of  faith,  in  his  "Apologia  de  Justifi- 
catione,"  and  in  his  treatise  on  "  the  Notes  or  Marks  of  the  True 
Chmrch*'*      The   controversy   botrv^een    the   Lutheran    and    the 
Reformed   Churches,  which  had   been  much  embittered  in  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Melanethon  in  1560,  and  that  of 
CaKin  in  1504,  continued  dring  the  remainder  of  the  century; 
and  Be^a  was  thus  under  the  necessity,  as  Zwini^le  had  been,  of 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  in  exposing  the  absurdities 
of  cnnsubstantiation,  and  of  the  strange  notion  invented  to  explain 
and  defend  it,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence 
of  Christ^s  body.     The  Lutherans  became  mucli  more  unsound 
in  their  general  theological  views  after  the  death  of  their  master ; 
and  they  proceeded  so  far  at  lengtli  as  to  reject  what  are  commonly 
reckoned  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  while  they  still  continued, 
though  very  inconsistentlyj  to  repudiate,  even  in  tlie  "  Formula 
Concordiie,"  the  semi-Pelagain  or  Armiiiian  views  about  S}Tiergism 
or  co-operation,  to  which  Melancthon  had  given  some  countenance. 
This   change,    of   course,   widened  the   subjects  of   controversy 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Cliuixdies ;  and  Beza  in  con- 
sequence w:is  led  to  write  much,  and  he  (Hd  it  with  great  ability, 
on  predestination  and  cognate  topics.     The  fuller  discussion  wliich 
this  important  subject  under^vent   after    Calvin's  death,  led,   as 
contrtiversy  usually  does  when  conducted  by  men  of  ability,  to  a 
more  minute  and  precise  exposition  of  some  of  the  topics  involved 
in  it.     And  it  lias  been  often  allege<l  that  Beza,  in  his  very  able 
discussions  of  this  subject,   carried  his  views  upon  some  points 
farther  than  Calvin  himself  did,  so  that  he  has  been  described  as 
being  Calvino  Calvinior.     We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  altogether 
the  ti*uth  of  this  allegation ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is 
less  ground  for  it  than  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  that  the  points 
of  alleged  difference  between  them  in  matters  of  doctrine,  respect 
chiefly  topics  on  which  Calvin  was  not  led  to  give  any  very  formal 
or  explicit  deliverance,  beeause  they  were  not  at  the  time  subjects 
of  discussion,  or  indeed  ever  present  to  his  thoughts. 
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The  principal  subjects  in  regard  to  whidi  tlie  allegation  re- 
ferred to  has  been  made,  are  the  qucstiun  controverted  betweea 
the  snblapsai'ians  and  the  supralapsitrians  about  the  order  of  the 
divine  decrees  in  their  bearing  upon  the  fall  of  the  human  race, — 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity, — the  extt^nt  of 
the  atonement, — and  the  natui'e  and  import  of  justification.     It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  explain  how  the  matter  stands  na  to 
the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza  respectively  upon  these  importMit 
subjects.     We  mean  to  devote  to  this  matter  the  principal  poilicHI 
of  onr  present  discussion  ;  and  we  think  it  will  appear,  from  the 
Bwrvey^  that  there  is  really  no  very  material  difference  between 
the  theology  of  Calvin  and  of  Beza^  any  apparent  diiKTepaacy 
aiising  chiefly  from  tlie  usual  tendency  of  enlarged  controreraal 
discussion  to  protluce  a  greater  amount  of  exactness  and  precisuni 
in  details ;  while  it  may  also  apjx.'ai*  that  Beza,  by  his  very  able 
esqposition  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  has  rendered 
important  services  to  the  cause  of  scriptural  theology  and  Protes- 
tant truthj  and  has  to  some  exkait  anticipated  that  exactnev  aad 
precision  with  respect  to  definitions  and  distinctions,  which  aro 
characteristic  of  the  great  systematic  divines,  especially  the  Dutch 
and  Sv\-iss  theological  professors,  of  the  seventeenth  century.     But 
we  must  first  notice  the  ser\'ice5  of  Beza  in  some  other  depart- 
ments  of  theological  literature. 

A  ciass  of  subjects  came  to  be  discussed  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
llie  sixteenth  century  which  had  not  engaged  so  much  of  tlie  at- 
tendon  of  the  earlier  ReformerSj^ — especially  the  Erastiau  ami  the 
Prelatic  controversies,— ^and  in  the  discussion  of  these  mattan 
Bo^a  bore  his  part  nobly  as  an  able  and  faithful  champion  of  tht 
truth.  The  Erastian  contro%*erRy,  indeed,  as  conducted  butWBon 
£rastus  and  Beza,  turned  mainly  upjn  the  paj'ticular  subject  ist 
the  excommunication  of  church  members  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
following  century,  tliat  the  whole  of  the  principles  usually  re- 
garded by  Presb^ierian  di^dnes  as  comprehended  in  the  Eruliaa 
controversy,  were  subjected  to  a  fuU  and  Uiorough  discuasiao. 
Still,  even  at  that  early  stage,  the  question  was  mooted,  on  wfaidl 
the  entire  progi-ess  of  the  subsequent  discussion,  down  even  to  our 
own  day,  has  made  it  more  and  more  manifest  that  the  whole  laoa^ 
troversy  hinges, — viz^  whether  or  not  Christ  has  appointed  in  ffis 
church  a  government,  distinct  from,  inde|)endent  of,  and  in  ita 
own  province  not  subordinate  to,  civil  magistracy  f     And  on  this 
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|2;i'eat  question,  as  wedl  as  on  the  particular  topic  of  exconimimicar 
tion  comprehended  under  it,  Erastus  took  tl^e  ^ide  which  has 
always  been  supported  by  politicians,  sycophants,  and  worldlings, 
while  Beza  ably  defended  tliat  -u'hich  has  been  adhered  to  by  all 
intelligent  and  conscientious  Presl>yterians. 

The  subject  of  prelacy  was  moi-^  fully  discussed  during  this 
period  than  that  of  Erastianismj  mainly  because  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  differing  in  this  from  almost  all  the  Reformed  chui'ches, 
adopted  a  prelatic  constitution.  Beza  entertained  very  strong  and 
decided  ^lews  upon  this  subject,  and  his  two  books,  the  one,  "  De 
TripHci  Episcopatu,"  and  the  other,  a  reply  to  Sai'avia's  *■  Trea- 
tise de  Ministroi-um  Evangflil  Grathbus,'*  are  still  important  and 
valuable  works  in  the  contest  betsveen  Presbytery  and  Prelacy; 
although  Episcopalian  controversialists  have  continued,  down  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  p;ai-bled  and  mutilated  extracts  from 
Beza  BB  well  as  from  Calvin,  to  prove  that  these  great  men  were 
favourable  to  the  prelatic  form  of  chui*ch  goveniment,  Hadrian 
Saravia,  his  principal  opi^onent  upon  this  subject,  had  be*n  a 
minister  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  ultimately  settled  as  a 
prebend  of  Canterbiu^^,  where  he  became  intimate  ivnth  Hooker. 
He,  of  coarse,  knew  well  that  Beza  was  a  decided  Presbyterian, 
and  indeed  he  gives  him  the  exclusive  credit  of  preventing  prelacy 
from  being  adopted  in  the  Heformed  churches.  "  Kam  hoc  audeo 
a&morc,  si  nnus  D.  Beza  episcopos  retineri  ecclesiie  judicasset 
otile,  nullie  ab  lis  abhon'crent  Keforniata^  ecclesia?,  quae  hodie 
episcopos  nuUos  admittere  pnmuin  reformationis  esse  caput  a?sti- 
mant,"  *  This  is  really  doing  Beza  too  much  honour ;  for  we 
may  confidently  assert,  that  Andrew  Melville  would  have  kept 
prelacy  out  of  Scotland  at  least,  aven  if  Beza  had  been  tempted 
toxlwndon  the  cause  of  Presbytery.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  testi- 
mony to  the  important  and  extensive  influence  which  Beza  exerted, 
in  maintaining  in  the  Protestant  churches  that  form  of  govcm- 
ment,  which  has  the  full  sanction  of  apostolic  practice  as  set  before 
tn  in  tlte  New  Testament, — confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  only 
genmne  and  authentic  i-emains  of  apostoHc  men,  the  Epistles  of 
dement  and  Polycarp, — an<l  which  was  decidedly  approved  of  by 
the  great  body  of  the  RefoiTners. 

Beza  was  one  of  the  YQry  first  who  attempted  anything  in  an 
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important  department  of  tlieological  literaturCj  which  has  since 
his  time  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  We  mean  what  is 
now  usnally  comprehended  nnder  the  two  heads  of  criticism  and 
cxegesis,^ — ^tho  former  including  every  thing  bearing  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  true  text  of  the  Greok  New  Testament,  or  of 
the  actual  words  which  should  he  held  to  constitute  it,— and  the 
latter  including  every  thing  bearing  upon  the  exact  grammatical 
interpretation  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  which  are  found  to 
compose  it.  And  Beza's  labours  in  these  depjixtments,  including 
his  different  editions  of  the  Greek  text  from  MSS.  and  his  trans- 
Jatiou  and  annotations  or  commentary,  were  such  as,— Kronsidering 
tlic  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  means  and 
opportunities  he  enjoyed, — reflect  great  credit  upon  liis  scholarship 
and  critical  acumen.  A  vei*y  unjust  and  unfair  attack  has  been 
made  upon  Beza's  chai'acter  and  labom's,  through  the  medium  of 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin^  and  his  annota- 
tions or  commentar}'  upon  it,  by  Dr  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  tenth  of  his  "  Preliminar}-  Dissertations  to  his  Translation  of 
the  gospels ;  and  as  we  remember  receiving  from  the  j^erusal  of 
tliis  Dissertation  in  our  student  days,  an  unfavourable  inipressioa 
of  Bcza,  which  we  have  been  long  satisfied  was  thoroughly  unjust, 
we  think  it  proper  to  make  some  observations  upon  it. 

Dr  CampbelFs  Frelinunary  Dissertations  form  a  work  which 
is  in  many  resj»ects  very  valuable, — one  of  the  most  important 
contributions,  indeed,  which  have  been  made  by  Scotland  to  a 
department  of  theological  study  far  too  little  cultivated  among 
us, — the  critical  exposition  of  the  New  Testamenti  It  is  a  work, 
however,  whicli  ought  to  be  read  with  much  caution,  us  there  if 
not  a  little  about  it  that  is  veiy^  defective  and  objectionable,  and 
fitted  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  studenti 
of  theology.  Dr  Campbell  was  a  very  great  pretender  to  im- 
partiality and  candour.  But  it  is  very  plain,  that  he  had  hk 
blinding  and  perverting  prejudices  like  other  men,  and  that  thes9 
were  not  in  favour  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  most  important  truths  revealed  in  God*8  word,  or  of  tho 
men  who  were  most  zealous  in  defending  them.  We  had  for- 
merly an  opportunity  of  pointing  out*  how  destitute  Dr  Campbell 
was  of  all  ade<^uate  sense  of  the  importance  of  sound  dodriaey 
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and  how  incompetent,  in  consequence,  he  was  to  appreciate  aright 
the  most  important  service  rendered  to  the  chui'cli  by  the  Refor- 
mers. Such  a  man  was  not  to  be  expected  to  have  any  liking  to 
so  able,  faithful,  and  zealous  a  champion  of  Scriptui'e  truth  as 
Beza  was.  And  accordingly,  in  the  Dissertatiou  formerly  referred 
to,  he  has  made  an  attack  uj>on  Beza's  Latin  translation  of  the 
New  Tesvtament,  and  upon  liis  cliaracter  generally,  which  we 
think  behes  all  his  loud  and  fi^et^ucut  professions  of  fainicss  and 
candour. 

The  general  charge  winch  he  adduces  against  Beza,  and  which 
he  illustrates  by  a  detail  of  instances,  is  that,^ — ^uuder  the  influence 
of  theological  prejudice  and  paitisanship, — he  mistiun slates  a  num- 
ber of  passages,  and  e%'en  acknowledges  that  he  had  done  this  in 
order  to  pi\)mote  his  own  theological  views,  or  to  deprive  those  of 
his  opponents  of  some  appearance  of  scriptural  support.  The  case 
is  put  by  Dr  Campbell  in  a  very'  unfair  and  exaggerated  form, 
and  in  sudi  a  way  as  evidently  t«  insiimate  a  charge  against 
Beza's  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  word  of  God,  He  has  ad- 
duced nothing,  however,  which,— even  were  it  all  true  and  correct, 
— would  amoimt  to  a  proof  of  anything  like  a  want  of  iut4*grity. 
For  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  allege,  that  Beza  either 
intro<luceil  into  his  trani^lation,  or  brought  out  in  his  annotations, 
any  thing  but  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  the  true  and  re4jJ 
mind  of  God  in  His  word.  The  charge  derives  its  whole  plausi- 
bility from  these  two  things — 1st,  That  Beza  was  not  always 
STilficiently  careful  to  keep  distinct  the  functions  of  the  mere  trans- 
lator and  those  of  the  commentator,  and  did  in  consequence  some- 
times deviate  in  his  translation  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
mere  words,  that  he  might  bring  out  moi-e  plainly  and  distinctly 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  scriptural  sense  of  the  passage ; — 
and  2d,  that  he  sometimes  assigned,  as  tlie  reason  for  this  devia- 
tion, that  a  more  hteral  transhitimi  of  tlie  mere  words  would 
aeem  to  contradict  some  other  p^irtion  of  Scripture,  or  some  truth 
iriiich  he  believed  to  be  tauglit  there — a  i^tatement  on  which, 
rer  it  occurs,  Dr  Campbell  pots  an  unfair  and  offensive 
iction,  as  if  it  were  a  confession  of  a  dishonourable  or 
rnmdulent  motive  or  purpose.  Now,  this  conduct  of  Beza  in- 
dicates, no  doubt,  a  defective  and  erroneous  conception  of  the  pre- 
cise and  proper  functions  of  tlie  mere  translator,  as  distinguished 
from  the  commentator ;  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  iucon- 
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sistent  with  integrity,  especially  when  wc  take  into  account  the 
circuinstances  in  which  the  translation  was  pnt  forth,  and  the  re- 
lation hetwe^en  it  and  the  commentary.  Beza's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Latin  was  not  published,  or  intended  to  be' 
used^  separately  or  by  itself,  but  was  printed  alongside  of  the 
original  Greek,  wliile  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  was  also  inserted 
in  a  thii'd  pai'allel  column ;  and  the  annotations  subjoined  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  were  intended  cliiefly  to  explain  the  reasons  of 
the  translation,  which  was  thus  virtually  embodied  in  the  com- 
mentary as  a  part  of  it. 

The  true  state  of  the  ca.^e  will  be  better  mi derstood  by  adverting 
to  the  instance's  which  Dr  Campbell  founds  upon;  some  of  whicb 
indeed  are  based  upon  misrepresentation,  and  others  are  mere 
specimens  of  ivire-th^wn  criticism  and  special  pleading,  illustrat- 
ing nothing  but  his  mi  fairness  and  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case. 
One  is,  that  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  Beza  has  translated  the  words 
')(€ipoTOp7}iTairr€^  5e  avroifi  frp^trfivTepciPi^  '*qnum(|ue  ipsis  per  suffrSf- 
giacreassent  prcsbj-teros;" — and  this  Dr  Campbell  represents  as  »n 
unfair  translation  of  the  word  j^eipoTovetOy  in  order  to  sanction  the 
doctrine  of  the  popular  election  of  ministers.  That  Beza  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  Chris^tian  people  to  the  substan- 
tial choice  of  their  pastors,  and  that  he  regarded  this  passage  as 
a  proof  of  it,  is  certain  ;  and  no  man  of  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  who  has  dehberately  and  impartially  examinetl  hi* 
writings,  can  entertain  any  doubt  of  this/  But  the  unfairness  of 
the  version  cannot  be  established ;  for  Beza  certainly  thought^ 
whether  rightly  or  -wTongly,  and  many  other  competent  jadge» 
have  agreed  with  him,  tliat  he  gJive  here  the  most  liUnil  and  exaet 
rendering  of  the  word  ^eeporore&j,  and  that  any  other  version  would 
have  come  short,  of  brinmnjj  out  the  whole  meaning  of  what  WM 
implied  in  it.  On  several  occasions  Beza  has  translated  watrrt^ 
avBpayTToiy  not  by  omnes  homines^  but  by  q^iivU  homines^ — that  i^ 
men  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances,  without  dift* 
tinctiou  or  exceptioo ;  and  Dr  Campbell  represents  every  insUmcei 


♦  We  are  aware  that  the  accaracy 
of  thia  view  of  Beza's  sentiments  upon 
this  subject  waa  dispot-ol  bv  a-»uie  of 
the  earl  J  defendcra  of  the  Church  of 
England^ — ^by  some  of  the  champiuna 
of  |>atronageaiid  znoderatiam  about  the 
period  of  the  secenion  from  the  Church 
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of  tliis  sort  as  an  unfair  perversion  of  Scripture  to  serv^c  Calvinlstic 
purposes.  Beza,  of  course,  honestly  believed  that  quivis  brought 
out  more  accinrately  the  real  miud  of  the  inspired  writer  in  these 
passages  than  omms  did,  as  it  would  have  been  general! j  imder- 
stood ;  and  in  this  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  right.  It  would 
have  been  nioi*e  aecord;mt,  however,  with  correct  views  of  the  pre- 
cise f mictions  of  a  translator,  to  have  retained  the  word  omnes^ 
and  explained  its  sense  hi  the  notes  as  a  commentator.  But,  con- 
sidering the  circunistanees,  formerly  adverted  to,  as  to  the  object 
of  his  translation,  and  the  relation  in  wdiich  it  stood  to  his  annota- 
tions, it  is  quite  unfair  to  represent  this  as  a  violation  of  integrity. 
Perhaps  the  worst  case  for  Bcza  which  Dr  Campbell  has  adduced 
is  Ills  translation  of  Heb.  x  38,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed 
by  tlie  authors  of  our  authorised  version.  In  this  passage.  Beza 
Jias,  without  w^arraut  from  the  original,  inserted  tlie  word  quu^ — 
in  our  version  any  wian,~to  prevent  the  text  from  appearing  to 
discountenance  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
Tliis  was  certainly  an  uiiwiuTan table  de\'iatiou  from  the  proper 
functions  of  a  translator;  though  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in 
justice  to  Beza  and  our  translators,  that  Grotius  (in  loc),  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  Cahinistie  doctrine  of  perseverance,  agreed  with 
Beza  in  thinking  that  some  countenance  is  given  to  the  insertion 
by  the  passage  in  Habhakuk,  here  quoted  by  the  apostle ;  aud  that, 
— -as  is  noticed  by  Dean  Trench,  in  his  admirable  work  '^  On  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with 
recent  proposals  for  its  Revision,"* — the  same  sense  is  assigned 
to  the  passage  upon  purely  philological  grounds  by  De  Wctte  and 
WiDcr,  who  had  no  Calvinistie  predilections. 

The  most  unwaiTantod  and  unjust  of  Dr  Campbeirs  instances 
of  Beza's  alleged  unfairness,  is  that  founded  on,  and  suggested  by, 
bis  translation  of  1  John  iii,  9— 7ra«f  o  yey€Vpyfi€PO<i  itc  Oeov  afiap' 
Tuip  6v  7r<5t€<— which  he  translated^</t£is*y«e^  natus  est  ex  Deo 
peccato  non  (hit  operam.  Of  coui*se  Bcza*s  reason  for,  and  object 
in,  translating  the  last  words  of  the  cluu&ej  peccato  non  dat  operam^ 
— instead  of  peccatmn  won  facit^  as  the  Vulgate  has  it, — ^w^as,  as  he 
sUUes  explicitly,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  passage  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  sinless  j>ei'fection  of  regenerate  persons  in  this 
life,  and  thus  contradicting  many  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture. 
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So  far,  this  instance  is  exactly  similar  to  those  already  adverted 
tOj  in  whicli  the  pmper  functions  of  the  translator  and  the  com- 
mentator are  not  kept  sufficiently  distinct.     But   Dr   Campbell 
farther  makes  Beza*s  translation  of  this  passage,  combined  with 
his  annotations  or  commentiiry  on  two  other  passages — Matt^  v. 
20  and  vii,  23 — the  foundation  of  a  more  general  and  more  seriona 
charge  against  his  character  and  teaching.    He  distinctly  accuses 
him  of  liaATiig  for  his  object  in  these  passages,  "  kindly  to  favour 
sinners,  not  exorbitantly  profligate,  so  far  as  to  disjiel  all  fear 
about  their  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/*  *  and  of  endea- 
youring,  witli  this  view,  to  elude  the  force  of  our  Lord's  declaration, f, 
and  "  reconcile  it  to  his  own  licentious  maxims."     He  supports 
this  very  heavy  charge  by  perverting  Beza's  statements  in  theso 
passages,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  sentiment,  that  mea 
need  have  no  doubt  of  getting  to  heaven  unless  they  were,  and 
continued  to  be,  gross  and  heinous  sinners.    Now  this  is  really,  in 
plain  terms,  a  misrepresentation  and  a  calumny.     The  passages 
adduced  manifestly  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  the  allegation^ 
that  Beza  intended  to  teach  the  doctiine  ascribed  to  him;  and  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  Dr  Camplitdl  himself  believed 
that  the  proof  which  he  adduced  was  sutKcient  to  establish  his 
charge.     It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Beza,  in  the  passages  quoted 
or  referred  to,  intended  to  teach  and  did  teach,  this  doctrine,  and 
no  othevy — viz.,  that  the  fact  that  men  are  still  sinners  in  God'« 
sight, — sinning  everyday  in  thought,  ivord,  and  deed, — was  not  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  conclude,  that  they  had 
not  been  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  why  they  might  not  enjoy  J 
good  hope  thttiiigh  grace ;  while  he  has  never  said  anything  fitted, 
and  much  less  intended,  as  is  alleged,  to  lead  men  to  remain  at 
ease  in  their  sins,  because  sure  of  heaven,  if  only  they  are  "  not 
exorbitantly  profligate."    Dr  Campbell  quotes,  in  the  original  Latin, 
a  sentence  from  the  middle  of  Beza's  note  on  1  John  iii.  4,  where 
this  matter  is  most  fully  explained,  and  does  so,  for  the  purpose  af 
showing  that  Beza  acknowledged,  that  his  object  in  giving  the 
translation  peccato  non  dai  operam^  instead  of  peccatum  non  /acilf 
waa  to  shut  out  the  appearance  of  this  statement  countenancing 
the  doctrine  of  sinless  j>erfection  in  this  life.    But  in  the  sentence 
almost  immediaUl^ preceding  that  which  he  qaotes  for  this  purpci«e^ 
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Beza  expressly  describes  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  his  statement 
applies,  whom  he  rt^gards  as  umx'genenite,  and  therefore  inad- 
missible into  heavenj  and  shut  out  from  the  pi'eseut  hope  of  it, — 
not  as  one  who  is  merely  ''  not  exorbitantly  profligate,"  hut  as  one 
"  who  does  not  strive  after  holiness,  tliat  is^  in  whom  sin  reigns,'*— 
qtd  mnctitati  non  studet,  id  est,  in  quo  regnat  peccatum^ — referring, 
of  course,  to  the  apostle  s  description  of  the  distinution  between 
the  regenerate  and  tlie  unregeneratc,  sm  reigning  in  the  latter,  and 
8till  pie^nt  and  very  manifest  at  least  to  themselves,  though  not 
reigning,  iu  the  former.  And  what  makes  the  matter  inueli  worse 
is,  that  in  tlie  words  immediately  succeeding  the  extract  i|uyteil  by 
Dr  Campbell,  Beza  has  expressly  and  solemnly  protested  against 
this  very  misinterpretation  of  his  meaning,  in  the  following  scrip- 
tm*al  and  most  striking  and  edifying  statement  i— 

^*  Why  do  we  say  this  ?  Is  it  to  ducoimtenance  the  earn  est  pursuit  of 
kolineaa?  ia  tt  to  abow  that  men  ahoul!l  not  every  day  be  growing  in  grace? 
By  no  meanfl ;  for  we  teach  that  &  perpetual  process  in  holinesa  m  the  certain 
tLod  perpetual  effect  of  faith.  \fhy  then  do  we  say  this?  It  k  Icat  Sat^Ji 
nhoiiM  deprive  ua  of  our  comfort.  For  if  we  can  conclude  that  we  are  in 
Christ,  only  when  we  shall  no  longer  ntt>d  to  offer  the  prayer,  'forgive  iis  our 
dthLn^'  who  does  not  aee^  whodoea  not  feel,  who  does  not  experience  a  thousand 
times  every  day^  that  it  ia  q^uite  in  vain  that  this  conaolatioiL  is  offered  to  us?" 

Dr  CarapbeU  had  no  right  to  distort  and  pervert  the  plain 
meaning  of  Beza' s  statements,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  *'  licentious 
maxims,''  which  he  had  not  only  never  countenanced,  but  had 
expressly  and  solemnly  disclaimed.  Dr  Campbell,  it  is  to  be 
feared^  disliked  Beza's  Cah^nistic  doctrine,  and  probably  disliked 
still  more  his  strict  Calvinistic  morality  and  experimental  godliness ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  remarks  upon  Beza's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  are  characterised  by  uncandid  misrepresentiition.  It 
^18  quite  unwarranted  t^  represent  Beza's  general  character  as  a 
mtroversialist,  as  marked  by  a  want  of  fairness  and  eandoui*. 
There  are  some  contraversialists  who, — ^froni  strong  prejudice  and 
impetuosity,  from  rashness  and  recklessness,  or  from  something 
a  sort  of  natural  oblitjuity  of  understanding  and  a  deficiency  of 
and  judgment, — manage  their  disj)utes  in  such  a  wa^-,  that 
finil  some  difficulty  in  detennining  whether  a  want  of  fairness 
id  candoiu"  is  the  worst  chiu'ge  that  can  be  justly  adduced  against 
them,  and  whether  we  are  not  warranted  in  accusing  them  of  a 
positive  want  of  integrity.     But  men  who  ai"e  acquainted  with 
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BejKa*s  writings,  and  -who  can  judge  of  tliem  witli  an>i;bing  like 
impartial itr,  ^ill  have  no  sucli  <iitHculty  in  forming  tlieir  estimate 
of  his  cliaracter.  Tliey  will  not  only  reject  the  suspicion  which 
Dr  Campbell  has  laboured  to  raise  against  his  general  integrity, 
but  they  will  be  convincedj  tliat, — though  he  sometimes  indulged 
most  unwarrantably  in  the  severity'  of  in%'ective  against  opponents, 
which  vrm  then  so  common, — he  showed  no  disposition  to  take  im- 
fair  advantages,  or  to  practise  the  mere  artifices  of  controversy,  but 
manifestetl  habitually  no  onUnary  measure  of  impartiality  and 
candour ;  in  short,  they  will  probably  conclude,  that  Beza  iK>ssess«»tl 
a  much  larger  amount  of  integrity  and  fmrness  than  Dr  Campbell 
did,  though  he  did  not  make  so  ostentatious  a  parade  of  th' 
qualities,* 

The  chief  points,  as  we  have  mentioned,  on  %vhich  it  has  beei¥ 
alleged,  that  Calvin  and  Beza  differed  in  their  theological  senti- 
ments, and  that  Beza  was  more  Calvinistic  than  Calvin,  are  the 
order  of  the  divine  decrees  in  their  bem*ing  upon  the  fall  as  con- 
troverted between  the  Sublapsariana  and  the  8upi*alapsarians,^ 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity', — the  extent  of 
the  atonement, — and  the  nature  and  import  of  justification  ;  and 
to  each  of  these  four  points  we  now  proix)9e  to  advert  in  succes- 
sion,  contemplating  them  chiefly  in  their  historical  asi^ecta. 

I.  The  controversy  between  the  Sublapsarians  and  the  Supra- 
lapsarians  is  one  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance,  tliough  it  has 


md 
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•  As  this  is  a  grave nwitter,  we  give 
Beza^B  note  in  full,  putting  in  italica 
the  Beiiteuc^ which  DrCampbc4J  quotes 
from  ttf  and  quotes  in  tlie  ongintd 
I^tin,  We  are  entitlerl  to  asBumo 
tlmt  he  hiid  read  the  whole  of  what  we 
are  atjout  to  quote. 

"  Quisquiaopemm  dat  peccato — »■*? 
0  "ramr  t^p  mfx-m^mv  (1  John  ill.  4). 
Dare  operam  peccato,  et  porificare  ae, 
oj^poiiuji^ur.  Itaque  xo«^»  ptfjimpfrmit 
diifen  hoc  loco  ab  ifiufnmwup  eimpli- 
citer  accepto.  Se<i  de  eo  deinum  dSci- 
tur  qui  eanctitati  non  eiudet,  id  est, 
in  quo  regnat  peccatum.  Idque  ita 
vase  non  niodo  liquet  ex  antithesis  aed 
etiam  ex  eo  quod  supra  comrnemoniTit 
(c.  i,  ver  8  et  c.  u,  ver.  1).  ex  tota 
denique  Scriptura  et  rei  eaperientia 
perpetua.  haqne  non  homines  ited 
monstra  kominum  sunt  Pcfagiani,  Ca- 


thari^  CxJixtiani^  DonalUim,  Aftaba^ 
(istx,  Libertini^  qui  tx  hoc  Utco  ptr/tt- 
iinntm  iliam  somnitint^  a  qua  ahrvnt 
ipifi  omnium  hominum  longissimt,  Quor- 
8um  autem  hoc?  An  ut  6lu«Jiux» 
aanctimoniffii  danmeraus?  An  ut  ho- 
mines doccAinus  quotidie  non  pro- 
gredi  ?     Minirac  profccto,  quutn  pcr^ 

Setuum   BanctiBcationiii    pmgrcag 
oceamus  certum  ac  perpetuiun 
fidd  eifectum.  Quorsum  erift^V  Nem 
ne  Satan  nobis  hanr   -  - 
nostram  eripiat    Naii 
no8  in  Chrieto  e«^»  - 
non  amplius  ii^ 
tioue,  eX  rcmiiit 
qui*  non  ^idet.  <j  n 
DOD  miUiesquotii! 
nobis  banc  CO ns<»' 
Theodori  JBtzjK  . 
in  Nov.  Test.  1694,  p.  G*>U 
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occasionally  been  discussed  with  consideruble  keenness.  In  mo- 
dem tirae^,  indeed,  it  is  much  more  f retjuently  imd  fully  dwelt 
upon  by  Arminians  tlian  by  Calvinists.  They  usually  labour  to 
give  proraineuce  to  this  matter,  as  If  it  were  a  topic  of  gi'eat  im- 
portance, about  which  Oalvinists  were  at  irreconcileable  variance 
among  themselves ;  insinuating,  at  the  same  time,  that  Supralap- 
sarianism,^^ — which  is  more  Mkely  to  appear  harsh  and  ofifensi\'e  to 
man's  natural  feelings, — ^is  the  truest  and  most  consistent  Cal- 
vinism, thougli,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  held  by  comparatively 
few  Calvinistic  theologians.  This  artifice  seems  to  have  been  first 
tried  by  Baro,  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge, 
who  was  compelled  by  the  academical  authorities  to  resign  his 
office,  because  of  his  anti-Calvinistic  notions.  It  was  adopted  by 
Arminius  himself ;  and  he  has  been  follow  ed  in  this  by  most  of 
those  who  have  been  called  after  his  name,  including  even,  though 
in  a  less  offensivt-  form,  Richard  Watson,  whose  "  Theological 
Institutes  "  is  the  leading  text-book  of  the  evangelical  Ai-niinian- 
ism  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 

Wc  do  not  intend  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  topics  usually 
introduced  into  tliis  controversy,  because  they  scarcely  lie  within 
the  line  of  legitimate  discussion,  and  because,  to  give  them  much 
prominence,  is  really  to  countenance  the  unfair  use  which  the 
Arminians  hav^e  commonly  made  of  this  subject.  It  is  usuiilly 
discussed  in  the  works  of  the  great  systematic  di\ines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  the  heads  of  "  The  Object  of  Predestina- 
tion," and  **  The  Order  of  the  Divine  Decrees/'  The  (question  is 
usually  put  in  this  form,  whether  the  object  of  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination, electing  some  men  to  eternal  life  and  leaving  others 
to  perish,  be  man  imfallen  or  man  fallen ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  we  should  conceive  of  God  as  in  the  act  of  electing  some 
men  to  life  and  passing  by  the  rest,  contemplating  men,  or  having 
them  present  to  His  mind,  shnply  as  rational  and  responsible  beings 
whom  He  was  to  create,  or  as  regarding  them  as  fallen  into  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  from  wliich  He  resolved  to  save  some  oi  them, 
and  to  abstain  from  saving  the  rest.  Those  who  go  above  and 
b^ond  the  fall,  and  regard  the  object  of  the  decree  of  pmdestinar 
tion  as  man  or  the  human  race,  viewed  as  not  yet  created  and 
fallen  but  simply  as  to  be  created,  are  called  Supralapsarians;  while 
those  who  stop  as  it  were  before  the  fall,  and  regard  the  object  of 
the  decree  of  predestination  as  man  or  the  human  race,  viewed  as 
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alreafly  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misen^,  are  called  Sublapsa- 
rians.  It  is  evident  that  this  question  virtually  resolves  into  that 
of  the  order  of  the  di^^^e  decrees, — or  the  investigation  of  this 
topic,  how  we  should  conceive  of  the  relation  in  point  of  time  be- 
tween tlie  different  decrees,  or  departments  of  the  one  decree,  of 
God  in  regard  to  the  human  race.  The  fmidamentid  Su|)ralapsa- 
rian  position,  as  above  stated,  is  \nrtmdly  identical  with  this  one, — 
that  we  ought  to  conceive  of  God  as  first  decreeing  to  manifest 
His  character  in  saving  some  men  and  in  consigning  the  rest  to 
miseiy;  then  in  sequence  and  .'^uffordlnaiion  to  this  decree,  resolv- 
ing to  create  man,  and  to  fH?rmit  him  to  fall  into  a  state  of  sin ; 
while  the  fundamental  Sublajjsarian  position  is,  that  we  ought  to 
conceive  of  God  as  Jirst  deci-eeing  to  create  man  and  to  permit 
him  to  fall,  and  then  as  resolving  to  save  some  men  out  of  this 
fallen  and  corrupt  mass,  and  t*)  leave  the  rest  to  perish.  The 
whole  history  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken  jilace  between 
Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsanans  showis,  that  this  really  em* 
bodies  tlie  true  state  of  the  question ;  and  this  again  shows,  that 
the  question  runs  up  into  topics  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties,  and  which  oi*e  not  made  known  to  us  in  Scriptunj*  And 
this  general  position  is  confiraied  by  the  fact,  that  both  parties  ad- 
mit,  that  there  is  not  any  real  succession  of  time  in  the  divine 
mind,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  decree  or  decrees  of  God  with 
respect  to  the  human  race  are  in  truth  one  simple  undivided  act  of 
the  divine  intelligence,  exercised  in  accordance  with  aU  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature. 

Tlie  vdews  which  most  naturally  and  Dbv*ionsly  occur  in  sup*      _ 
veving  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject,  ar^^H 
such  as  these.     It  seems  plainly  enough  to  have  been  made  the^ 
principal  design  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  put  into  our 
hands,  to  inform  us  of  the  fall  of  man  from  the  estate  in  which  he 
was  created  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery ;  and  especially  of  the 
great  and  glorious  scheme  which  God  has  devised  and  exe<?uled 
for  saving  scmie  men  from  this  condition  of  guilt,  depraritT,  and 
wretchedness,  and  bringing  them  int/>  an  estate  of  salvation  by  a 
Redeemer.     Accordingly  Scripture  tells  us  little  or  nothitig  that 
does  not  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  these  objects.     It  tells  U5 
Ti-'TY  little  of  God*8  plans  and  purposes,  except  what  we  see  actnally 
being  executed  or  carried  into  effect,  in  tlic  ]irocess  by  which  .' 
men  are  saved  from  the  death  in  sins  and  trespasses  in  which 
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men  lie,  and  are  prepared  for  everlasting  blessedness.  Tliis  is  the 
substance  of  what  God  is  now  doing  with  the  race  of  man,  and 
this  is  the  substance  of  what  He  lias  represented  Himself  in  His 
word,  as  from  eteniity  decreeiiifr  or  purposing  to  do.  In  the  absence 
of  any  definite  scriptural  information,  we  have  no  satisfactoiy 
materials  for  ascertainini!  more  than  this  conceniins  the  divine 
counsels  and  plans,  and  we  should  careful  1\-  abstain  from  preca- 
rious and  conjectural  speculations  upon  tt)])ics  which  lie  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  "\\^e  can  scarcely  frame  a  con- 
ception of  any  plans  or  purposes  wliicli  God  could  bave  fonned 
concerning  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  which  did  not  assume  or 
imply,  that  they  were  regarded  or  contemphited  as  having  all 
fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery^  from  which  some  of  them 
were  to  be  rescued*  And  thus  it  appears,  that^  practically,  any 
conception  we  can  fonn  of  God's  iict  in  predestinating  some  men 
to  life  and  in  passing  l)y  the  rest,  must  pK)f'eed  sul)stantially  upon 
Sublapsarian  principles.  The  Supralapsarian  tlieon'  is  founded 
rather  upon  abstract  reasonings,  by  wjiich  we  follow  out  the  con- 
nection of  doctrines  in  the  way  of  sjieculation,  tban  upon  any  direct 
information  that  is  given  us  in  Scripture.  And  however  plausible, 
or  even  conclusive,  some  of  these  reasonings  may  appear  to  be,  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  that  in  prosecuting  tliein,  we  are  involved  in 
matters  which  are  too  high  for  us,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  attain  to  anytliing  like  firm  and  certain  footing. 
It  may  be  said  that  idl  Calvinists  agive  in  every  thing  which 
almost  any  Calvinist  regards  as  taught  upon  this  subject  in  Scrip- 
ture  with  clearness  and  cei-tainty.  Tbey  all  believe  that  God, 
according  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  His  o^^ati  will,  hath  unchange- 
ably foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  and  they  include  the 
fall  of  Adam  in  God's  eternal  pm'pose,  and  in  His  sovereign  exe- 
cntion  of  tliat  purpose  in  providence.  And  this  of  course  is  the 
great  ditficult}-,  from  which  Sublapsarians  cannot  indeed  escape, 
but  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  aggravated  upon  the  SupraJaj> 
sarian  theory.  For  by  that  theory,  God  appears  to  be  represented 
as  more  directly  and  positively  decreeing  and  appointbig  the  fall, — 
as  a  mean  necessary  for  cany^ing  into  effect  a  purpose, — conceived 
of  ns  already  fonned,  of  saving  some  men,  and  leaA-ing  others  to 
perish-  Although  all  Cahinists  believe  and  admit  that  God  fore- 
ordained the  fall  of  Adam,  and  that  lie  decreed  to  exercise,  and 
did  exercise,  tlie  same  pro^-idence  or  agency  in  rt^gard  to  that  event, 
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aB  in  regard  to  tlie  other  subsequent  sinful  actions  of  men, — **  hav- 
ing purposed  to  order  it  to  His  own  glor}^/'* — yet  most  CalvinLsts 
have  thought  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  representor 
tions  of  Scripturcj  and  with  the  caution  and  reverence  with  which 
we  ought  to  contemplate  the  counsels  and  actings  of  llim  who  is 
incomprehensible,  but  of  whom  we  know  certainly  that  He  is  not 
the  author  of  sin,  to  conceive  of  Ilim  as  regarding  men  as  already 
fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  wdien  He  formed  the  purpose 
of  saving  some  men  and  of  leaving  others  tfj  perish. 

The  difference,  then^  between  Calvinista  upon  this  subject  is 
not  of  any  material  importance.  It  does  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  doctriue  which  all  Calvinists  maintain  iu  opposition  to  the 
Amiinians.  It  is  a  point  rather  of  abstract  speculation  upon  the 
logical  cnnsef|uences  of  doctrines,  than  a  matter  of  direct  revela- 
tion ;  and  it  is  one  on  which  many  judicious  Calvinists,  in  modern 
times,  have  thought  it  unnecessary',  if  not  unwarrantable,  to  give 
any  formal  or  explicit  deliverance, — while  they  have  usually  adhered 
to  the  ordinary  representations  of  Scripture  ujx>n  the  subject, 
wliich  are  at  least  practically  Sublapsanan.  Suldupsariims  all 
admit  that  God  unchangeably  foreordained  the  fall  of  Adam,  as 
well  as  QYery  other  event  that  has  come  to  pass  ;  while  they  deny 
that  this  doctrine  can  be  proved  necessai'ily  to  involve  tlie  conclu- 
sion, that,  to  use  the  word  of  our  Confe.ssion  of  Faith,  **  Ciod  is 
the  author  of  sin,"  or  "  that  violence  is  offered  to  the  wnll  of  the 
creatures,"  or  that  "  the  h'berty  or  contingency  of  second  causes 
is  taken  away."t  And  Supralapsarians  all  admit  that  God's  eter- 
nal purposes  were  fonned  in  the  exercise  of  all  His  perfections, 
and  ujMjn  a  full  and  certain  knowledge  of  all  things  possible  mA 
well  a.s  actual, — -that  is,  certainly  future  ;  and  more  especially  that 
a  respect  to  sin  does  come  into  consideration  in  predestiuatioDy  or, 
— as  Turretine  expresses  it,  in  setting  forth  the  true  state  of  the 
question  upon  that  point, — "  in  praedestinatione  rationem  peccmti  in 
coDsiderationem  venire,  ut  nemo  damnetiu*  nisi  propter  pecaitmilf 
et  nemo  salvetur  nisi  qui  miser  fucrit  et  pcrditus."J    Kven  when 
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tliis  question  used  to  be  discussed  amring  Calvinists,  both  parties, 
though  occasionally  betmyed  into  strong  statements  in  the  excite- 
ment of  controversy,  admitted  tliat  tlic  difference  involved  nothing 
of  material  iinportancej  and  did  not  really  affect  the  substance  of 
any  doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture,  The  Supralapsarians  have  al- 
ways been  a  small  minonty  among  Cal\inistic  divines,  and  have 
had  to  defend  their  views  against  the  great  body  of  theii'  brethren. 
They  have  usually  been  men  of  iiigh  talent,  with  a  great  capacity 
and  inclination  for  abstract  speculation,  and  considerable  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  piincijiles  of  human  nature,  that 
they  should  have  been  specially  disposed  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  their  peculiar  notions.  And  yet  we  find  that  they  generally 
concurred  with  the  Sublapsanans  in  representing  the  difference  as 
one  of  no  great  moment.  There  never  was  a  more  able  or  more 
zealous  Supralapsarian  than  Dr  William  Twisse,  the  prolocutor  of 
tlie  Westminster  iVssembly.  No  one  has  written  in  support  of 
Supndajjsiuian  views  at  greater  length,  or  with  gi*eater  keenness, 
and  yet  he,  to  his  honour,  has  made  the  following  candid  admis- 
sion as  to  the  great  importance  of  the  points  in  which  the  opposite 
parties  agreed,  and  the  small  importance  of  the  one  point  m  which 
they  differed ; — 

*^  It  ifl  true  there  is  no  cause  of  breach  either  of  unity  or  amity  between 
our  divines  upon  thia  difTdrence,  as  I  showed  in  my  digrfseiona  (De  Pnedesti- 
sation  Digress-  1),  seeing  neither  of  them  derogates  either  from  the  prerogative 
of  God*i  grace,  or  of  His  sovereignty  over  Hib  creatures  to  give  grace  to  whom 
He  will,  and  to  deny  it  to  whom  He  will ;  and,  consequently,  to  make  whom 
He  will  vessels  of  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  vessels  of  wrath  ;  but  equally  they 
stand  for  the  divine  prerogative  in  each.  And  as  for  the  ordcrhty  of  God's 
dtertei  of  creation,  permiBsion  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  giving  grace  of  faith  and 
ivpeDtance  unto  some  and  denying  it  to  others,  and  finally,  saving  some  and 
dunning  others,  whereupon  only  arise  the  different  opinions  as  touching  the 
object  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  it  is  merely  apex  logkusy  a  point  of 
logic.  And  were  it  not  a  mere  madness  to  make  a  breach  of  unity  or  charity 
in  tlie  church  of  God  merely  upon  a  point  of  logic?'** 

On  this  imnecessfuy,  and  novp-  obsolete  subject  of  controversy, 
it  has  been  alleged  that  Calvin  and  Beza  took  opposite  sides, 
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that  the  former  was  a  Sublapsarian,  and  the  latter  a  Supralapsarian, 
There  h  no  doubt  that  Beza,  in  defending  tlie  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, wa5  led  to  a^ssert  Supralapsaiiaia  views ;  though  he  was 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  the  fii-st  who  broached  thei% 
for  they  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  more  orthodox  schoolmen, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Twisse  and  Davenant.  *  But,  wliile  Beza's 
opinion  is  clear  enough^  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  on  which 
side  Calrin  is  to  be  ranked,  and  this  question — \iz-,  ^'^Hiether 
Cal^nn  is  to  be  regaixled  as  a  Sublapsariau  or  a  Supralapsariaii  ? 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  formal  and  elaborate  controi-ersy. 
Tlie  sublapsarians  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  are  entitled 
to  claim  Calvin's  authority  in  support  of  their  views,  while  Supra- 
lapsiunans  and  Armlnians  have  generally  ilenied  this, — the  former 
of  these  two  classes,  that  they  might  claim  his  testimony  in  their 
own  favour, — and  the  latter,  that  they  might  excite  odium  against 
him,  liy  giving  prominence  to  all  the  strongest  and  harshest  state- 
ments that  ever  dropped  from  him  on  the  subject  of  predestination. 
A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  question,  as  to  what  CaNin's 
views  were,  has  been  handled  by  Sublapsariims,  will  be  found  ia 
Turretinc.  t  The  case  of  the  Supralapsarians  is  elaborately  pleiuled 
by  Twisse,  in  his  "Vindicia*  Gratiic,  potestatis,  ac  providentiaj 
Dei  ;"J  while  the  Arminian  ^iew  is  brought  out  by  Curcella^us,  in 
reply  to  Am^Taldus,  in  his  treatise  *'  Dc  jm-e  Dei  in  creaturaa 
innocentes ."  § 

All  this,  of  course,  implies  that  there  is  real  groujid  for  duubt 
and  for  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what  Cah*in  s  sentiments  u[Kin 
this  subject  were ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  tlie  question  was 
not  discussed  in  his  time, — that  it  does  not  seem  to  have- been  ever 
distinctly  present  to  his  thoughts  as  a  point  to  be  investigated, — and 
that,  in  consequence,  he  has  not  been  led  to  give  a  formal  and  ex- 
plicit deUverance  regarding  it.  This  is  the  cause  of  tlie  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  what  Calvin's  opinion  upon  this  point  was ;  and  if 
it  be  indeed  true  that  tliis  precise  question  he  was  never  led 
formally  and  deliberately  to  consider  and  decide,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  spend  time  in  examining  the  exact  meiiuiiig  of 
statementJi  which  bear  upon  it  only  indirectly  and  incidentally. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  preponderance  uf  e^i- 
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dencc  here  is  in  favour  of  the  Sublapsanans, — ^^that  is,  we  think 
that,  on  taking  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  Calvin's  general  clia- 
racter  and  principles,  and  of  alJ  tliat  he  has  wiitten  connected  with 
this  matter,  it  appears  more  proliabh*  that,  if  the  question  had  been 
directly  and  formaOy  propost^d  to  !iim,  and  he  liad  been  called 
upon  to  give  an  explicit  deUverance  regarding  it,  he  wonld  have 
decided  in  favoiu'  of  Sublapsarian  views.  But,  as  matters  stand, 
wo  do  not  think  that  either  party  is  entitled  to  claim  him  as  an 
actual  adherent.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Calvin's 
"  Tractatiis  de  Alicran  Dei  Prtedestinatione," — which  is  published 
inNiemeyers  '' Collectio  Confessiomim/'  under  the  title  of  "Con- 
sensus  Genevensis," — containing,  porhaps^  about  as  neai'  an  approxi- 
mation as  an;)i:hing  he  ha.H  ^vrittcn  to  a  deHvcrance  upon  this  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Supralapsan'an  view ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  that  view,  or  something  very  like  itj  is  set  aside 
rather  as  unwaiTantable  and  presumptuous,  than  as  positively 
erroneous.  We  think  it  worth  while  to  quote  this  passage,  not 
only  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  matter  under  consideration, 
but  also  because  it  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  tlie  injustice 
often  done  to  CaUdn  by  men  who  have  never  read  bis  wintings,-^ 
and  a  specimen  of  the  abundant  evidence  that  might  be  adduced 
of  his  genuine  moderation,  his  thorough  good  sense,  bis  mature 
wisdom,  and  of  the  profound  reverence  and  caution  with  which  he 
usually  conducted  his  investigations  into  divine  things.  IIa\ing 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  thfference  between  the  two  topics  of  the 
bearing  of  God's  foreordination  and  providence  upon  the  fall  of 
Adam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bearing  of  foreordi nation  and 
proWdence  ujK>n  the  election  and  reprobation,  the  salvation  and 
filial  misery,  of  fallen  men  individujilly  on  the  othcr,^ — and  this 
Tirtaally  involves  the  point  controverted  between  the  Supralap- 
sarians  and  the  Sublapsarians, — ^Iie  expresses  liimself  in  the  follow- 
ing words :— "Ceterum  qua*stionem  banc  (i.€,,  the  bearing  of  divine 
foreordination  and  providence  upon  Adam's  fall)  non  ideo  tantum 
parcius  attingere  convenit,  quo<l  abstmsa  est  ac  in  penitiore  sanc- 
tuarii  Dei  adyto  recontlita,  sed  quia  otiosa  curiositas  alenda  non 
est,  cujus  ilia  nimis  alta  speculatio  alumna  est  simul  ac  nutrix^ 
Quaraqnam  interim  quae  Augustinus  Libro  de  Geuesi  ad  literara 
undecimo  disserit,  quum  ad  Dei  timorera  et  reverentiam  omnia 
temperet,  minirae  improbo.  Altera  autem  pars  (i.e.,  the  bearing 
of  divine  foreordination  and  providence  nj>on  the  fate  and  destiny 
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of  fallen  men  indi\i'(lually),  "  quod  ex  damnata  Adae  sobole  Dens 
quos  visum  est  eligitj  quos  \iilt  reprobat,  sicuti  ad  fidem  exercen- 
dam  longe  aptior  est,  ita  majore  fnictu  trartatur.  In  hac  igitur 
doctrinaj  quie  humana?  natm^a^  et  coiniptionera  et  reatum  in  sc 
con  tin  et  J  llbentius  insisto,  sicuti  non  siAnm  ad  pietitem  propios 
c^:»ndiicit  sed  magis  milii  videtur  tbeologica ;  (i.e.,  more  inti- 
mately connected  witli  a  full  ex|>osition  of  the  scheme  of  Cliristian 
theologj'),  MemiTicrinms  tameu  In  ea  (pioque  sobrie  modcst^^quc 
philosophandnm,  ne  alterins  progredi  tentemus  qnam  Dominus 
nos  verbo  sue  dcducit."*  In  this  noble  passage  Calvin  virttiallj 
puts  aside  Supralapsarian  specnlationSy  and  insists  only  on  that" 
great  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  all 
Calvinists  are  agreed.  Beza,  then,  in  his  explicit  advocacy  of 
Supralapsarianism,  went  beyond  bis  master.  We  do  not  regard 
this  among  the  sen^ices  which  he  rendered  to  scriptural  truth ; 
especially  as  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  admit  that  there  is  some 
ground  to  believe  that  his  high  views  upon  this  subject  exerted  a 
repelling  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Armimus,  who  studied  under 
liim  for  a  time  at  Geneva.  ' 

We  may  add  some  historical  notices  of  the  subsequent  discus- 
sions connected  with  this  subject,  especially  as  the  references  we 
have  made  to  Dr  Twisse  will  naturally  suggest  the  inquny,  how 
this  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  In 
addition  to  Beza,  the  most  eminent  men  who  defended  Supralap- 
iarian  views  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  Mliittaker  ami  Per- 
kins. These  were  the  greatest  divines  in  the  Church  of  England 
dm-ing  tlie  latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, — men  quite  en- 
titled to  rank  with  Jewel  and  Hix>ker  in  point  of  ability  and 
learning,  and  superior  to  them  in  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  doctrinal  theology. 
But,  in  the  next  generation,  the  Sublapsarian  view  was  advocate 
by  Dr  Robert  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbtiry,  brother  of  Ar<  •  -  '  . 
Abbot,  a  ven*  able  di\ine  and  a  thorough  Calvinist.  Ili^  /  i 
upon  this  point  was  adopted  by  Bishoj)  Davenant,  and  the  other 
English  delegates  to  the  sjiaod  of  Dort;  and  Supnl  *  ninm 

has  not  again  Ixjen  advocated  by  any  very  eminent  t-  ik  in 

England  except  Twissc*     The  eminent  men  who  most  elaborately 
and  zealously  defended  Supralapsarianism  in  the  seventeenth  oeo* 
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txary  were  Gomanis,  Tw^sse,  and  Vt:>etiiis, — ^all  of  them  perhaps 
more  distinguished  by  their  erudition,  subtlety,  and  pugnacity, 
than  by  their  comprehensive  abihty,  judgment,  and  discretion ; 
though  they  have  all  rendered  very  important  services  to  theologi- 
cal literature.  Gomar,  who,  when  a  young  man,  had  visited 
England  and  studied  theolog}'  under  Wliittaker  at  Cambridge,  was 
the  zealous  opponent  of  the  ^-iews  which  his  colleague  Arniinius 
laboured,  at  first  secretly,  and  afterwards  more  publicly,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  university  of  Leyden*  He  resigned  his  chair  when 
Vorstius  was  chosen  as  his  colleague  upon  the  death  of  Arminius ; 
and  after  officiating  for  a  few  years  at  Saumur,  he  was  settled  at 
Groningen,  and  laboured  there  as  professor  of  theology  and 
Hebrew  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  synod  of  Dort.  as  one  of  the  BelgJc  professors,  and  there  he 
openly  and  strenuously  maintained  his  Supralapsorian  \4ews ;  and 
though  he  stood  almost  alone,  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
to  the  synod,  by  his  vehemence  and  pertinacity.  There  were  five 
Belgic  theological  professors  members  of  the  synod,  and  they 
formed  one  collegium.  Three  of  theni^  Polyandcr,  Thysius,  and 
Walaeus,  entirely  concurred  in  their  Judicia  on  all  the  five  points 
on  which  the  synod  gave  a  deliverance.  The  fourth,  Sibrandus 
Lubbertus,  who,  from  Dr  Balcanquhall's  Letters,  appears  to  have 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  Gomar,  gave  in 
a  separate  Judicium  of  his  own,  but  subscribed  also  that  of  his 
three  colleagues.  Gomar  gave  in  a  separate  Judicium,  differing 
from  those  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  members 
of  the  S3rnod,  in  the  one  point  of  asserting  the  Supralapsarian 
theory  as  to  the  object  of  predestination. 

But  the  great  question  is,  whctlier  the  synod  of  Dort  gave  any 
deliverance  upm  this  point,  and,  if  so,  what  that  deliverance  was. 
The  synod  of  Dort,  rcpresenting  as  it  did  ahnost  all  the  Refonned 
churches,  and  contmning  a  great  proportion  of  theologians  of  the 
highest  talents,  learning,  and  character,  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
measure  of  respect  and  deference  than  any  other  council  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  That  the  great  body  of  the  members 
of  the  synod  were  Sublapsarians,  is  certain.  Tin's  appears  clearly 
from  the  Judicia  of  the  different  colleges,  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  divines  who  composed  it.  The  collection  of  these  Judicia 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  important  work,  entitled,  ^'Acta 
Synodi  Nationalis  Dordrechti  habita?,'*  and  constitutes  the  most 
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interesting  and  valuable  discussioa  that  exists  of  all  the  le^uling 
points  involved  in  the  conti'oversy  between  CahiniKts  and  Armi- 
nians.  These  Judicia  all  take,  more  or  less  explicitly,  Sublapsa- 
rian  gi'ouud ;  ejtcept  that  of  Gonraar,  and  that  of  the  divines  of 
South  Holland,  who  leaned  to  the  Supralapsainan  side,  but  thought 
timt  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  synml  to  decide  this  question,  a^ 
the  difference  was  not  very  important  in  itself,  and  admittiHl  of 
being  reconciled  by  exjjlanations.  The  synod  seems  to  have 
adopted  this  suggestion,  and  to  have  abstained  from  giving  a 
formal  or  explicit  deliverance  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  though  in 
the  general  scope  and  substance  of  its  canons  it  certainly  tjtkcs 
Sublapsarian  gromid*  It  has  been  contended,  however,  that  the 
synod  condemned  Supralapsarian  views ;  and  this  question  gave  nse 
to  a  very  keen  controversiy,  which  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
by  Gomar  and  Voet  on  the  one  side,  and  on  tlie  other  by  l^far&* 
sius  or  Des  Marets,  who  succeeded  Gomar  as  professor  of  theology 
at  Groningen.  Voet,  then  a  young  man,  was  a  member  of  the 
synod,  indeed  one  of  the  delegates  from  South  Holland.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age,  sun^ving  aU  the  other  menibers  of  the  synod,  and 
having  been  for  many  years  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht* 
He  became  a  man  of  prodigious  iL^arning,  published  many  valuable 
works,  and  was  well  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  theological 
literature  by  the  controversies  he  canied  on  with  Des  Cartes. 
Gomar  and  Voet,  who  had  subscribed  the  canons  of  the  synod^ 
held  their  Supralapsarian  view  it  to  the  last ;  and,  while  they  did 
not  deny  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sv-uod 
were  Sublapsarians,  they  maiutained  that  tlie  synod,  in  its  public 
collective  capacity,  had  done  nothing  to  condemn  the  opposite 
theor)%  while  Maresius  and  others  asserted  that  it  had.  We  are 
satisfied,  that  on  this  point,  Gomar  and  Voet  have  the  superioriiy 
in  the  argiunent,  and  have  succeeded  in  proving,  tliat  the  synod 
did  not  intend  to  frame,  and  did  not  frame,  their  canons  so  as  lo 
make  it  impossible  for  Supralapsariaus  honestly  and  inteUigvniJy 
to  subscribe  them, — that  they  thd  not  intend  to  make,  and  did  not 
make,  any  definite  opinion  upon  this  point  a  term  of  communjon, 
or  a  ground  of  exclusion.  The  gi*ound  taken  in  the  canons  of  the 
synod  is,  indeed,  practically  and  substantially  Sublapsiiriiin ;  btit 
the  matter  is  not  put  in  such  a  form  as  necessarily  to  exclude 
Suprtdapsarians,  who,  witliout  straining,  can  assent  to  all  tliat  i« 
in  the  canona  as  being  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  tiiey  do  not 
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regard  it  as  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  truth  upon 
the  subject.* 

The  course  j>m*sued  by  the  synod  of  Doit  upon  this  question 
was  Just  that  folJowed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  the  Con- 
fession uf  Faith  wlii^^h  they  prepared ;  and  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  tills  matter  adopteil  by  these  two  most  authoritative  repre- 
sentatives of  Calvinistic  theology  was,  we  are  persuaded,  marked 
by  great  Christian  wisdom.  Dr  Twisse,  the  prolocutor  or  president 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  died  before  they  had  done  much, 
if  anything,  in  the  way  of  preparing  tlieir  confession.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  writings  must  have  exerted  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  mimls  of  many,  in  regard  to  a  point  wliich 
he  liad  elaborated  so  zealously,  BailUe  tells  us  that  they  had  some 
tough  debates  in  the  Assembly  upon  the  subject  of  election,  but 
that  this  matter  was  at  length  harmoniously  adjusted.  As  the 
members  were  all  deeided  Calvinists,  these  debates  must  have 
turned  only  upon  such  minute  and  uninqjortant  points  as  those 
involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  iSupralapsariims  and  the 
Sublapsarians  about  the  object  of  the  decree  of  predestination  j  and 
the  adjustment  was  effected,  a»  the  result  provesj  hy  the  omission 
in  the  Confession  of  any  statement  that  might  l»e  fairly  held  U> 
contain  or  to  imply  a  denial  of  Supralapsiuriauism.  There  are  two 
or  three  expressions  in  the  canons  of  tlie  synod  of  Dort,  which 
Saprahipsainans  may  require  tu  explain,  if  not  to  qualify.  But 
there  is  notliing  iii  the  Westminster  Coufessiou  to  which  they 
would  object,  while  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
sanctions  their  ]>eeuliar  position  ;  and  whik  it  is  e([ually  true  of  it 
as  of  the  canons  of  Dort,  that  in  developing  the  scheme  of  salva^ 
tion,  it  adopts  practically  and  substantially  Sublapsarian  gi*ound. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  synod  of  Dt^rt,  the 
great  majorit^^  of  the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  wexe 
Sublapsarians  in  their  own  conductions ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
tbe>"  intended  to  leave  this  an  open  question,  and  framed   their 


♦  The  diBCiiasioDS  on  this  subject 
iritl  be  found  in  a  Dlsputatio  ct  A|h>- 
logia,  sultjoined  to  the  collected  eili- 
lit»n  of  tb*^  works  of  Goraar ;  in  Voet's 
**  Disputatioiiea  Selectae,"  torn.  i.  p. 
~^7,  and  torn.  v.  p.  602  ;  and  in  Ma- 

las*8  '*  Theologus  Paradoxiu^^'  pp. 
97-1U8.    Torretine^s  aaBertion,  torn.  i. 
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p.  377,  that  the  aynod  of  Dort  aanc- 
tioiiftl  the  Sublflpsanaii  dtxitrine  as 
being  the  more  true,  and  better  fitted 
for  quieting  consciences,,  and  for  neu- 
troliiiiug  the  objections  of  a^lversaries, 
is  stronger  than  a  fair  view  of  Uic 
whole  facts  of  the  case,  as  brought 
out  bj  Gomar  and  Voet,  warrante. 
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statements  in  snch  a  way  as  to  exclude  neither  party.  And  this, 
we  liave  no  doubt, was  the  course  of  true  Cbristisiu  wisdom;  because, 
wbilcj  on  tbe  one  hand,  Suprahipsarians  can  adduce  in  support  of 
their  theoiy  processes  of  argumentation  which  do  not  perhaps  easily 
admit  of  being  directly  answered,  so  that  some  men  of  speculative 
cjipacities  and  tendencies  wouhl  shrink  from  meeting  the  leading 
Supralapsarian  position  with  a  direct  negation  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  plain  that  Scripture,  in  the  ordinary  current  and  com- 
plexion of  its  representations,  «is<;imies  the  fall  of  man, starts  as  it 
were  from  that  point,  and  is  chiefly  dii*ected  to  the  object  of  unfold- 
ing the  pro\ision  made  for  remedying  the  effect**  of  the  fall,  and  the 
way  in  which  tins  provision  is  brought  into  full  practical  operation. 
Tliere  has  been  no  discussion  upon  this  subject  of  any  great 
importance  since  the  controversy  which  was  carried  on  bo  Ion, 
and  so  angiily  l.>etween  Voet  and  Des  Marets,  about  the  middlii 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  **  Formula  Consensus  Helretica/* 
adopted  as  a  test  of  orthodox^"  by  the  Swiss  churches  in  1G75,  the 
cliief  autliors  of  which, — Heidegger  and  Turretine, — were  decided 
Snblapsarians,  contains  a  formal  and  explicit  repudiation  of  Su- 
pralapsarianism,  thus  contrasting  unfavourably  in  point  of 
and  good  sense  with  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort  and 
Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  This  injudicious 
cedure  was  tlie  more  inexcus:ible,  because  those  Calvinistic  divin 
who  would  have  been  most  likely  to  shrink  from  a  formal 
diation  of  Supralapsarianism,  would  have  been  the  most  strennont 
opponents  of  the  loose  %iews  of  the  Saiimur  diiines  about  the 
iniputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  and  the  extent  of  ChristV 
atonement,  against  which  principally  the  "Formula  Conseninu* 
directed.*  Some  attention  wa.s  called  to  this  ssubject  by  a  disse 
tion  of  Mosheim  published  in  1724,  **  De  Auctoritate  Coudlii 
Dordraceni  paci  sacrse  noxia,'*  in  which  he  adduced  it  as  a 
charge  against  tlie  synod  that  they  had  not  condemned  Supralap* 


wisdoziii 


•  Tills  importaiit  doctiment  fur- 
nifthts  aDotlicr  and  a  wonw?  instance  of 
the  want  of  wisdom  and  foresight 
wliidi  haft  been  too  often  exhibited  in 
oootiQction  with  the  prejmration  and 
bnixMEition  of  eyinbolical  books.  Ca- 
peuus  was  the  colleague  of  PlacaBus 
And  Amyraldns  at  Saumur,  and  in 
oondomnin^  the   ^iews  of    Placseu* 


shout  impatAtioD,  and  of  Am] 
about  the  extent  of  the  at 
they  intapoduced  into  the  Formflhi, 
thereby  made  tt  t^'nu  *<  u 

an  explicit  repudiation  \*i 

CajHflluii,  now  ttbooet  tinjvcrsaiJy 
oeived^  »boat  the  oriu;iii  atid 
of  the  Ilebnsw  vowel  poiiita. 
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views.  An  elaborate  anawyr  to  tliis  dissertation 
published  in  1720,  by  Stepliamis  Vitus,  professor  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  at  Cassel,  entitled,  '*  Apologia  pro  Synodo 
Dordracena,"  and  containing  a  great  deal  of  carious  matter.  The 
most  important  thing,  howevorj  in  Vitus's  **  Apologia"  is  a  proof, 
— the  most  fidl  and  elaborate  with  which  we  are  ac<|uaiuted, — 
that  Luther^  of  whom  Mosheim  professed  to  be  a  follower,  held 
as  liigh  Calvinistic  doctrine  as  the  Supralapsai'ians  ;  that  liis  fo!- 
lowere,  in  renouncing  his  Calvinism,  had  smik  very  much  to  the 
level  occupied  by  Erasmus  in  his  controversy  with  their  master ; 
Mwl  that  all  the  attempts  wliich  have  been  made  by  Lutheran 
writers  to  disprove  these  positions  have  utterly  failed.  The 
qniestion  that  had  been  agitated  about  the  object  of  the  decree  of 
predestinatian  continued  to  be  discussed  in  systems  of  theology, 
tboQgh  rather  as  a  matter  connected  with  the  history  of  the  past, 
tJian  as  a  living,  subsisting,  subject  of  controversy ;  and  for  more 
than  a  centur\'  and  a  half  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  become 
practically  obsolete.* 


IL  The  second  topic  to  which  we  proposed  to  advert  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  w4iile  Beza^s  views  upon  this  subject  were 
distinct  and  explicit,  in  full  accordance  with  the  higher  and  stricter 
tenets  which  have  been  generally  helil  liy  Calvinistic  di\ines, 
Calvin's  were  much  more  vague  and  indefinite.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  Calvin's  views  upon  this  doctrine  were  in  substance 
the  same  as  those  which  were  put  forth  by  Placa-us  or  La  Place 
at  Saumur,  and  condemned  by  the  National  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  in  1G44-45;  and  which  have  been 
generally  rcgtuded  by  Calvlnistic  ihvincs  us  amounting  to  a  virtual 
denial  of  imputation  in  the  fair  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word. 
Almost  all  professing  Christians,  Romanists   and   Anninians  as 


Those  who  wish  to  examine  tins 
>ject  apon  its  merits,  will  find  very 
expoeitioDfl  of  it,  and  conclasire. 
defences  of  Siibkj)sarbni.sni,  in  Turre- 
Utte,  loc.  Iv.  qu.  ix.,  and  in  De  Moor's 
CoflimentAriuB  in  Marckii  Compen- 
diimi,  c-  vii.  sect.  17^  18,  torn.  ii.  pp. 
68-72.  The  great  storehouse  of  ma- 
teruUe  on  the  Sapralapeanan  side,  is 
TwiflBe'a  ViadicifB  Gratue,  a  folio  to- 


I  hime  of  800  pages  of  close  printed 

I  I^tin,    Bmhop  Sanderson  tdl»  us  that, 

I  having  a  great  athniTation  for  T^^isse, 

I  anrl  having;  begun  to  eut<?rtain  doubts 

I  of  the  truth  of  theCalviniatic  theology, 

,  in  which  he  bad  been  trained,  he  read 

thm  book  through  to  a  ftyllaUe.     We 

tlxink  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether 

any  other  man  ever  performed  tliia 

feat. 
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well  as  Calvinis^  admit  what  may  in  some  sense  or  other  be 
called  the  inxputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,— that  is,  they 
all  admit  that  mankind,  the  human  race,  suffer  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin^  or  are  placed  in  a  worse  position,  both  with  respect  to 
character  and  circumstances,  as  the  result  or  consequence  of  that 
sin,  and  of  the  relation  in  wliich  they  st^nd  to  him  who  committed  ■■ 
it.  But  there  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion  among  thoao^H 
who  professed  to  believe  in  divine  revelation,  both  with  respect  to 
the  nature  iind  amount  of  the  deterioration  that  has  taken  place  in 
men's  moral  cliaraeter  and  spiritual  capacities  through  the  fall ;  and 
with  respect  to  tlie  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  with  which  this  deterioration  is  admitted 
to  he  in  some  way  connected.  As  we  have  at  present  to  do  only 
with  differences  among  men  who  are  substantially  Calvinists,  we 
may  assume  upon  the  first  of  these  points, — the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  deterioration, — the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  is  held  by 
all  Calvinists,  and  even  by  the  more  evangelical  Amiinians^  viz., 
that  all  men  bring  with  them  into  the  world  a  thoroughly  depraved 
moral  natui'e, — ^a  universsd  ami  pervading  proneness  or  tendency  to 
sin, — which  certainly  leads,  in  the  ease  of  every  individual,  to  man 
actual  viohitinns  of  the  divine  law,^ — which  cannot  be  subdued  or 
taken  away  by  any  human  or  created  power, — and  which,  but  for 
some  special  cxtraonlinarj'  dinne  interposition,  must  issue  in  con- 
signing men  to  everlasting  destruction  from  God's  presence*  This 
is  tlie  great  fundamental  doctrine  in  that  department  of  theolo- 
gical science  which  is  now  commonly  called  anthropolog\\  or  the 
investigation  of  what  man  is.  This  doctrine  is  just  the  assertion 
of  a  fact  with  resjxict  to  the  moral  character  of  human  nature,  ar 
the  moral  qualities,  capacities,  and  tendencies  of  men  as  they  comic 
into  the  world.  Its  truth  or  falsehood  ought  to  be  invcstigsited  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  examinadon  of  all  the  evidence,  from  any 
quarter,  that  legitimately  bears  upon  it.  Tins  great  cloctrine  or 
fact  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  pure  revelation.  Something  may  be  leameil  concern- 
ing it  from  an  examination  of  mim*s  constitution,  and  from  a 
survey  of  the  doings  of  men  collectively  and  individually ;  and  all 
that  can  be  learned  from  these  sources, — from  psychology  and 
history,  from  observation  and  experience, — fully  accord.-*  with,  and 
decidedly  confirms,  the  information  given  us  upon  the  subje<'t  in 
Scripture.      Jonathan   Edwai'ds'   work  on   "  Original   Sin "   if 
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devoted  to  the  investigation  of  tliis  great  doctrine  or  fact ;  and  it 
certainly  establishes  its  truth  or  reality,  by  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture, observation,  and  experience,  wliich  never  has  been,  and  ne%^er 
can  be,  successfully  assailed. 

Now  this  great  doctrine  as  to  what  man  is,  or  as  to  the  actual 
moral  character  of  human  nature,  is  evidently  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  fundamental  mid  most  important  truth  upon  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  plainly  the  most  important 
thing  that  can  be  known  in  regard  to  the  natural  condition  of  man, 
the  most  important  both  theoretically  and  practically,  in  itself, — in 
its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine, — and  in  its 
bearing  upon  tlie  duties  which  men  are  called  upon  to  discharge. 
All  the  other  questions  which  have  been  agitated  'with  respect  to 
tiie  natural  state  and  eondihoii  of  man,  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
sense  subordinate  and  inferior  to  this  one.  Tliey  respect  chiefly 
the  origin  and  cause,  the  explanation  or  ratwnak^  of  the  great  fact 
which  this  doctrine  asserts ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  rise  in  pjint 
of  intrinsic  impoilimce  to  the  level  of  the  question  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  fact  itself.  The  matter  of  fact,  when  once  established  by 
its  own  appropriate  evidence,  must  be  admitted  to  be  ti^e,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  and  applied  as  a  reality,  even  though  we  knew 
nothing,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  anything,  about  its  origin 
or  cause ;  and  though  we  were  unable  to  ^\ii  any  explanation  or 
solution  of  difficulties  that  might  be  started  upon  the  subject, 
Slewed  either  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  to 
the  responsibility  of  man.  Upon  all  these  grounds  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  men,— especially  those  who  are  called  uj>on  to 
mstruct  others  in  the  way  of  salvation,— should  be  thoroughly 
established  in  the  assm*ed  belief,  that  we  all  bring  with  us  into 
tile  world  a  thoroughly  depraved  moral  nature,  which  infallibly 
involves  us  in  violations  of  the  divine  law,  and  subjects  us  to  tlie 
divine  wrath  and  curse  ;  and  familiar  i^-itli  the  whole  evidence  by 
which  the  reaPi ty  of  this  great  fact  can  be  established. 

All  Cahnnists,  many  Arminians,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  al- 
most all  of  whatever  name  or  denomination,  who  Imve  given  good 
evidence  that  they  had  honestly  submitted  their  uuderstajidings  to 
le  authority-  of  Scriptm'e,  and  had  cordially  embraced  the  truth 
it  is  in  Jesus,  have  admitted  the  truth  of  tliis  humbling  and 
alarming  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  actual  moral  condition  of 
mankind.    There  have  been  considerable  differences,  indeed,  as 
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to  what  was  the  most  accurate  way  af  stating  an(l  applying  it* 
But  among  Calyinists  at  least, — and  with  them  only  we  have  at  pre- 
sent to  do,— the  differences  which  have  given  rise  to  controverBy, 
have  turned^  not  upon  the  nature,  inij>ort,  and  evidence  of  this 
great  fact  as  to  what  man  by  nature  is,  but  upon  the  explauationa 
or  theories  wliich  have  been  propoun<led  as  to  its  cause,  ground, 
or  origin  ;  and  especially  as  to  the  relation  subsisting  bel 
the  first  sin  of  Adam^  and  the  moral  character  irnd  condition 
liis  posterity.  All  who  believe  in  the  moral  depra\dty  of  humim 
nature  as  an  actual  feature  of  character,  universally  attaching  to 
the  race,  acbnit,  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  origin 
of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  Adam's  sin,  and  to  the  connection  su}>»i 
sisting  between  him  and  his  posterity;  and  the  leading  eontro- 
versies  upon  the  subject  may  be  said  to  resolve  into  these  two 
questions — Have  we  any  materials  in  Scripture  that  enable  us  to 
draw  out  this  geneml  idea,  of  some  ctmnectiun  subsisting  between 
tlic  sin  of  Adam  and  the  moral  character  of  liis  posterity,  into 
more  distinct  and  definite  positions'?  and,  if  so,  Wliat  are  the 
precise  positions  to  which  the  fair  a]»plication  of  these  matiTial 
points  t  All  the  disciLssions  wliieh  have  taken  place  among  CiU- 
vinists  about  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  rnay 
be  ranked  under  these  general  heads.  The  iloctrine  which  ha« 
been  held  upon  this  subject,  by  the  great  body  of  Cahinistic 
divines,  is  this,  that  in  virtue  of  a  federal  headship  or  represent 
tive  identity,  established  liy  God  between  Adam  and  all  descend- 
ing from  him  by  orcUnar}'  generation,  his  first  sin  is  imputed  to 
them,  or  put  down  to  their  aceount ;  and  they  are  regarded  and 
treated  by  God  as  if  they  had  all  committed  it  in  their  own  purwj 
*  to  the  effect  of  their  being  subjected  to  its  legal  penal  conseqi 
— so  that,  in  this  sense,  they  may  In?  truly  said  to  have  sinned 
him  and  fallen  v^ith  hJui  in  his  first  transgression.  Ujw>n  x}m 
theory',  the  direct  and  immediate  imputation  of  Adam^s  first  sin 
to  his  posterity,  or  the  holding  them  as  involved  in  the  gmlt  or 
reatus  of  that  offence,  is  regjmJed  as  prior  in  t!ie  order  of  nut 
and  causality  to  the  transmission  and  universal  prevalence  taoM 
men  of  «i  depraved  moral  nature  ;  and  as  being,  tt»  some  extent^  the 
cause  or  ground, — the  rationale  or  exydanation^^-of  the  fearfi 
fact  that  man  is  morally  what  he  is,  a  thoroughly  ungodly 
dej>raved  being.  The  great  botly  of  Calvinistic  tlieologiawi 
believed,  that  Scripture  sufficiently  warrants  this  definite 
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about  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  hia  posterity,  or  about  tbe 
true  character  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  him  and  tlicm, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  this  relation  upon  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  in  tins  beHef  we  are  persuaded  they  are  right.  But 
there  have  been  some  men  who  liave  held  Calvijiistic  views  iu 
regard  to  the  actual  depravity  of  human  natarcj  and  in  regard  to 
the  other  tlepartments  of  Christian  truth,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  find  in  Scripture  a  sutficient  wan*ant  for  this  doctrine,  who 
have  in  consequence  rejected  it,  and  have  contented  themselves 
\nth  very  vague  and  indefinite  %iews,  or  with  no  views  at  all, 
upon  tliis  branch  of  the  subject.  And  these  men  have  generally 
contended  that  Calvin  himself  was  of  theur  mind  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  differed  from  the  great  body  of  those  who,  following 
lieza  in  tliis  matter,  have  been  generally  chi^sed  under  the  name 
of  Calvinists.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  plausible 
ground  for  this  allegation,  though  wo  beBeve  that  it  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  the  case  stands  upon  this 
point,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  somewhat  the  grounds  usually 
taken  by  those  Cahinists  who  have  not  cyueun't:d  with  the  ordi- 
nary Calvinistic  doctrine.  In  siurejTUg  the  history  of  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  upon  tliis  subject,  we  find  even 
among  the  minority  of  CaUinists  who  have  rejected  the  generally 
received  doctrine  of  the  direct  and  proper  imputation  of  Adam's 
&U1,  as  the  cause  or  explanation,  pro  ianio^  of  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  a  depraved  moral  niiture  among  his  posterity,  three 
pretty  well  marked  divisions — 1st,  Some  simply  refuse  to  receive 
the  onlinary  Calvinistic  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that  they  see  no 
sufficient  warrant  for  it  in  Scri future, — abstain  from  all  fmllier 
discussion, — and  profess  to  receive  the  fact  of  universal  moral 
deprarity,  as  fully  established  by  its  appropriate  evidence,  witli- 
out  attenij>ting  auj^luiig  in  the  way  of  aecomiting  for  it.  2d, 
There  are  others  who,  wishing  to  adhere  to  the  common  or- 
thodox  phraseolog}^,  profess  to  admit  imputation,  but  evacuate 
it  or  explain  it  away,  by  distinguishing  between  an  immediate  or 
antecedent,  and  a  mediate  or  consequent,  imputation,~rejecting 
the  former,  which  is  what  Cidvinists  in  general  contend  for,  and 
admitting  only  the  latter,  w^hich  is  not  imputation  in  any  true  and 
proper  sense.  3d,  There  are  some  who  atljuit  the  substance  of 
tlie  ordinary  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin, 
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but  wlio  abstain  or  sbnnk  from  the  use  of  the  plimseology  in 
which  orthodox  divinus  h?ive  been  accii5ti>med  to  cxjiress  or  em- 
body it.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  alleging  that  Calvin  is  to 
be  ranked  vnXh  either  of  the  two  first  of  these  classej^ ;  but  it  mxy 
be  contended,  with  some  plausibility,  that  he  might  be  ranked 
with  the  thii'd.  And,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  tliia 
is  not  far  from  the  truth>  provided  the  adniissiou  be  taken  with 
these  quidifieationsj — that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  ho 
denied  or  rejected  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  genp- 
ndly  held  by  Calvinists  on  this  subject, — antl  that  his  not  employ*-. 
ing  veiy  fully  the  phraseology  commonly  used  by  later  Calvmifltt 
wlien  treating  of  this  matter,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  (as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  some  of  those  whose  writings  have  suggested  to  us  this 
third  head  in  our  classification),  to  his  hanng  considered  this 
phraseology,  and  having  disliked  or  disapproved  of  it,  but  simplj 
to  its  having  never  been  present  to  his  mind, 

Beza  brought  out  this  doctiine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam*s 
sin  to  his  posterity  more  fully  and  precisely  than  it  bad  been 
Inifore.  He  expounded  and  developed  It  more  fully  than  any 
preceding  theologiim,— both  as  directly  and  in  itself  an  element 
in  the  guilt  or  reatus  of  the  condition  into  which  the  human  raco] 
fell  tlux>ugh  Adam's  transgression, — and  as  the  cause,  ground,  or 
explanation  of  the  actual  moral  depravity  attaching  to  all  men  as 
they  come  into  the  world.  These  more  precise  and  definite  vicwf  1 
had  not  occurred  to  Calvin,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  beeoj 
distinctly  present  to  his  thoughts.  The  course  which  the  di9ca»» 
sion  of  this  whole  subject  took  in  his  time,  not  only  did  noC 
ten<l  to  lead  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  but  tended  pov  f  "v 
ti>  lead  them  in  what  may  be  calle<l  an  opposite  one.  Tl 
true  and  full  explanation  of  the  want  of  definiteness  and  precisioai 
whicli,  it  must  be  admitt€*d,  characterise  many  of  Calvin's  stal 
ments  about  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  'vnewed  as  a 
topic  of  discussion,  as  compared  with  the  fulness  and  exaurtai 
with  which  it  was  brought  out  afterwards ;  while  there  h  reallj 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  held  the  whole  substance  of  the 
trine  which  has  since  been  generally  maint^ed  by  Call 
divines. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  the  wuy  in 
which  this  subject  was  usually  discussed  in  Calvin's  time;  as  this 
will  not  only  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  resson  whj  he  did  iiot 
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usually  give  so  much  prominciioe  as  nnglit  have  heen  expt^cted 
to  the  doctrine  of  imputntion,  and  why  lie  did  not  always  treat  it 
with  great  exactness  and  precision,  but  vnW  also  expose  the  in- 
accuracy of  a  notion  which  seems  to  prevail,  that  this  iloctrine  of 
iTuputiition  is  a  mere  Cahinistic  peculiarityj — nay,  even  that  it  is 
the  most  extreme,  ohjectionahle,  and  mysteriouti  dogma  of  ultra 
Calvinism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  whole  human  race  in  Adam  was, 
from  the  heginning,  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  universal  church  ; 
and,  from  Augustine's  time,  this  had  been  generally  spoken  of 
tinder  the  designation  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity. Most  of  the  schoolmen  continued  to  use  this  language, 
thcmgh  in  their  hands  the  dtxHrine  of  Augustine  wjis  ohscured 
and  corrupted.  The  whole  subject  of  original  sin  was  discussed 
at  length  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  year  1546 ;  and,  through 
the  respect  generally  professed  and  entertained  for  Augustine, 
the  deb'verance  of  the  Comicil  regarding  it  was  in  the  main  true 
and  sound  so  far  as  it  went, — containing  little  of  positive  error, — 
though  chargeable  with  vagueness,  obscurity,  and  much  imperfec- 
tion. But  the  discussion  brought  out  some  of  the  eiToi-s  which 
had  been  broached  by  the  schoolmen,  and  still  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  Church  of  Kome.  Albertus  Pighius,  who  was  one 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  C^ahin,  and  against  whom  Calvin's 
two  most  important  controversial  treatises— the  one  on  Free-will 
iind  the  other  on  Predestination— wx're  principally  directed,  and 
Ambrosius  Catharinus,  another  eminent  divine  of  that  period, 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its 
diicussions.  In  the  debates  on  original  sin,  these  two  theologians 
l^^ealoosly  maintained  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, 
and  Catharinus  delivered  a  long  address,  the  substance  of  which 
is  given  by  Father  Paul  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Council,*  and  in 
whicli  he  laboured  to  establish  this  doctrine  from  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  and  the  authority  of  Augustine.  But  then  these  men 
also  maintained  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  imputerl  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  estate  into  which  man  fell ; 
and  they  denied  the  transmission  of  an  actually  connipt  or  de- 
praved mora!  natui'e  fmm  Adam  to  his  descendants ;  and,  as  they 
aIso  held  a  doctrine  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  Romisli 
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tlieologiaiis,  and  lias  been  foniially  sanctioned  by  the  CouncO  of 
Ti-entj — viz.,  that  this  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  was  wholly  done 
away  in  Clirist,  and  that  an  actual  deliverance  from  it,  and  all  ita 
conseqnences,  is  conim\iiiicated  to  all  men  in  baptism, — they  tlioA 
practically  reduced  the  sinfulness  of  man  s  natunJ  condition  to  little 
or  nothing,  and  deprived  it  of  any  great  power  to  impress  the  minds 
of  *men.  Father  Paul  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  Pighius  and 
Cathaiinus  was  very  well  I'eceived  by  many  of  tlie  bishops;  but  tlnUy 
as  the  authority  of  most  of  the  theologians  was  opposed  to  it,  they 
did  not  venture  to  adopt  and  sanction  it.  Tlie  theologians,  how- 
ever, who  opposcil  it,  tUd  not  deny  the  im[»utation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity ;  tliis  was  universally  admitted ;  they  niaintaiaed 
that  tliis  imputati<in  did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  original  siin^ 
but  that  there  was  also,  in  conjunction  and  in  connection  with 
this,  the  transmission  from  Adam  to  his  de^eendants  of  a  deterio- 
rated niond  nature.  And  tliis  view,  which  certainly  could  be  jut 
as  conclusively  established  by  testimonies  both  from  the  Bible  and 
Augustine,  prevailed  in  the  Council.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  ac^ 
corflingly,*  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  Pighlus  and  Catharinus  i» 
partly  true  and  partly  false,— true,  in  so  far  as  it  admit*  the  im- 
jHitation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, — and  false,  in  so  far  aa  it 
maintabied  that  this  imputation  was  the  whole  of  original  sin, 
and  that  there  was  no  transmission  of  a  corrupted  nature ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  show  that  this  negative  portion  of  their  doe* 
trine  was  a  heresy,  as  being  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent, 

This  doctrine  of  Pighius  and  Catharinus,  which  prevailed 
widely  in  the  Church  of  Rome  even  after  the  deliverance  of  th%^ 
Council,  was  dealt  with  by  Cal\in  and  the  other  Eefonuers  reij" 
much  in  the  same  way  as  by  Bellarminc.  Since  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  was  not  denied  by 
tlie  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  not  rejected  but  sanctioned,  thongii 
not  defined  and  developed,  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  sincei 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  those  who  were  most  zealous  in  maii^^ 
taining  it,  cmj>hiyed  it  practically  to  soften  and  explain  away  the 
most  important  features  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  men's  natural 
condition,  Calvnn  was  naturally  led  to  give  more  prominence,  m 
his  ex|K>sitions  and  discussions  of  tins  subject,  to  the  transDiissMtt] 
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and  tJie  actual  universal  prevalt^nce  of  a  tlepravefl  moral  nature 
than  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  which  was  not  then  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  Tliis  was  the  true  cause  or  explanation  why 
Calvin  was  led  to  make  occasionally  statements  upon  this  subject, 
which  have  induced  some  men  to  allege  that  lie  <iid  not  hold  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  but  believed  the  sinful- 
ness of  men's  natural  condition  to  consist  only  in  the  want  of 
original  righteousness,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  depraved  moral 
nature,  certainly  and  invariably  producing  actual  transgressions. 

The  tnith  as  to  Calviirs  sentiments  upon  this  subject  is,  in 
substance,  this :  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  by  implication, 
denied  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, 
and  tliat  he  has,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  plainly  enough  asserted 
it ;  though  he  has  not,  from  the  cause  above  stated,  given  it  the 
prominence  to  which,  if  true,  it  is  entitled,  in  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  divine  truth, — has  not  always  introduced  it 
where,  perhaps,  we  might  have  expected  it  to  be  introduced, — and 
has  not  stated  it  ydth  so  much  fulness  and  precisioD,^-especially 
in  the  aspect  of  its  being  regarded  as  profluciiig,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent ejcplaining,  the  universid  prevalence  of  a  depraved  moral 
nature^ — as  was  done  by  later  Calvinists  after  this  whole  matter 
waB  sabjected  to  a  fuller  controversial  discussion.  Tliere  is,  we 
think,  sufficient  evidence  that  this  is  really  the  true  state  of  the 
case  to  be  foimd  in  the  extracts  from  Calvin,  quoted  and  referred 
to  by  Turretine  ;*  and  tliere  would  be  no  (litficulty  in  producing 
other  passages  quite  as  explicit,  and  some,  perhaps,  still  more  so, 
from  his  two  treatises  on  Free-will  and  Predestination.  There  is 
na  reason,  then,  to  fear  tliat,  in  maintaining  the  higher  and  more 
precise  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  hnputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
wliich  have  been  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  ablest  and  most 
accurate  theologians,  we  may  ex]>ose  oui*selves  to  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing the  venerable  authority  of  Calvin  adduced  against  us» 

The  question  as  to  what  were  Calvin's  riews  upon  the  subject 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  was  first  brought  into  prominence 
by  PlacsEus,  who  broached  sentiments  upon  this  point  diffeiTng 
from  those  which  had  been  generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines, 
and  claimed  CaKnn  himself  as  an  authority  upon  his  side.  As  the 
disctussion  raised  by  Placa.'us  forms  the  most  important  era  in  the 
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history  of  this  subject,  and  as  his  peculiar  opinions  have  receive*! 
some  countenance  in  influential  quarters  in  the  present  day,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  some  notice  of  it.  Pkcseus  or  La  Place, 
Amyraldus  or  Amvranty  and  Ciippellus  or  Cappel,  were  all  settled 
ill  the  year  1033  as  theological  professors  in  the  Protestant  Uni- 
vtirsity  of  Saumur,  They  were  all  men  of  great  learning  and 
abih'ty,  of  gi'eat  industry  and  activity,  and  thouf^h  they  did  not 
renounce  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
tlieology,  they  exerted  an  extensive  influence  in  diffusing  loose  and 
unsound  opinions  upfm  some  imjxjrtant  doctrinal  questions,  not  only 
in  B^rance,  but  over  the  Refonned  churches.  Plac^eus,  in  a  Dispu- 
tation puhlished  in  the  "  Tlicses  Salmm-ienses," — '  De  statu  homi- 
nis  lapsi  ante  gratiam*— put  forth  some  views  on  the  imputation  of 
Adam^s  sin,  which  were  regarded  by  many  as  contradicting  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  generally  professed  in  the  Reformed  churches* 
Accordingly,  tfie  National  s>Tiod  held  at  Charenton  in  December 
11*44:  and  January  1645,  condemned  his  book,  though  without 
mentioning  his  name,  and  prohihited  the  publication  of  the  doc- 
trines it  advocated.  This  decree  of  the  synod  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
controversial  discussion.  Garisolles,  the  moderator  of  the  synod, 
defended  it,  and  answered  Placacus^s  '*  Disputatio"  in  a  work' 
which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which  is  highly  praised  by  Tnrre- 
tinc.  Andi-ew  Kivet,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  divine  of  the 
period,  published  a  defence  of  the  synod,  consisting  chiefly  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Reformed  Confessions,  and  from  all  the  most 
eminent  divines,  both  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches. 
Most  of  these  extracts  were  translated  and  published  in  the  Brst 
series  of  the  *^  Princeton  Essays."  They  are  a  veiy  valuable  boify i 
of  testimonies,  but  there  are  some  of  them  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  sufliciently  precise  and  definite  to  contradict  PlacafU^*! 
position.  Placa'us  defended  himself  in  a  very  elaborate  tre^itisG^i 
published  in  l(>tj5,  "De  imputatione  primi  peccati  Adami.*'  Iii>i 
this  work  lie  laboured  to  show,  that  his  opinion  was  not  inconsU-l 
tent  vdth  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Reformeii  churches; 
for  that  they  merely  asserted  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  lu  his 
posterity,  and  that  he  had  not  denied  this,  but  held  it  in  a  certaiil 
sense.  In  this  work,  lie  developed  fully  the  distinction,  on  which 
chiL'fly  he  based  his  defence,  between  immediate  or  antecedent, 
and  mediate  or  consequent,  imputation.  lie  rejecte<l  tlie  former 
and  maintained  the  latter^  and  contended  that  Calvin  and  other 
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emment  divines  concarred  in  the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  tliough 
they  had  not  expressed  it  in  this  particular  definite  f<jrm.  His 
doctrine  is  in  suhstance  tliis,  that  tlie  guilt  or  i^eattis  of  Adam's 
fii'st  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity  directly  and  immediately, 
as  a  distinct  step  in  the  process, — a  separate  and  independent 
element  in  the  siufubiess  of  the  estate  into  "vvhicli  man  fell,— liavini: 
its  own  proper  basis  or  warrant  in  the  federal  relation  subsisting 
between  Adam  and  his  postenty,  and  afforiliuor,  by  its  antecedence 
in  the  order  of  nature,  a  basis  or  explanation  for  tlie  moral  depra- 
vity wliich  came  upon  men  as  a  consequence,  in  the  way  of  penal 
infliction  through  the  withdrawal  of  di^ne  grace.  This  is  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  generally  held  by  Culvinistic  divines,  but 
this  doctrine  PlacfPus  openly  and  earnestly  repudiated,  lie  con- 
tended, that  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin  is  simply  a  consequence 
or  result  of  tlie  moral  depravity  which  is  admitted  to  attach  to 
men,  in  consequence  somehow  of  their  connection  with  Adam, 
but  of  the  existence  and  transmission  of  which  no  ex]j!auation  is 
given  or  attempted ;  and  that  all  that  is  meant  by  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  is  this,  that  Go<l, — contemplating  men  as  actualJy 
and  already,  in  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Adam,  subject  to 
moral  depravity,  and  involved  thereby  in  actual  transgi*essions  of 
His  law, — resolves,  upon  this  ground,  to  regard  and  treat  them  in 
the  same  %vay  as  Adam  by  his  sin  liad  deserved  to  be  treated, 
God's  act  in  regarding  and  treating  men  in  the  way  in  wliich 
Adam  deserved  to  be  treated,  is  thus  based  upon  the  medium  of 
the  previous  existence  of  moral  depravity  as  already  an  actual 
feature  of  men's  condition,  and  Ls  a  consequence  of  its  universal 
prevalence ;  instead  of  being  viewed  as  an  antecedent  of  this  de- 
pravity in  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  ground,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  ex]danation  or  rationale  of  it.  And  hence  the  name  of 
mediate  and  consequent,  as  distinguished  from  immediate  and 
antecedent,  imputation,  by  which  this  notion  has  since  Placa^us's 
time  been  commonly  designated* 

Independently  of  the  question,  which  of  these  doctrines  has 
the  sanction  of  Scriptiwe  t — though  that  of  course  is  tlie  only 
question  of  vital  importance, — ^it  is  surely  veiy^  manifest,  that  it  is 
a  mere  abuse  of  language  to  call  this  notion  of  Placa^us  by  the 
name  of  imputation, — that  it  is  not  imputation  in  any  real  honest 
meaning  of  the  word, — and  that  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
calling  this  imputation,  unless  he  had  been  tied  up  by  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  authority  and  his  own  voluntary  engagements,  to  maintain 
thttt  io  some  sense  or  other  Adam's  6rst  sin  was  imputed  to  liis 
posterity.  It  is  also  yeiy  manifest  that  this  doctrine  does  nut 
give,  or  attempt  or  profess  to  give,  any  acoount  of  the  origin,  or 
any  exjilanation  of  the  cause,  of  the  moral  dejtra^'ity  of  man,  and 
the  imiversality  of  actual  transgression  proceeding  from  it.  Nay, 
it  precludes  any  attempt  to  ex]jlaiu  it,  however  partially,  except 
this,  that  Gtwl  in  mere  sovereignty  established  a  constitution,  in 
ATTtue  of  which  it  was  provided,  and  did  actually  residt,  that  all 
men  should  have  transmitted  to  them  the  same  depraved  moral 
nature  wliich  Adam  brought  upon  himself  by  his  lirst  sin.  And 
there  ceitiiinly  can  be  nothing  which  more  directly  and  imme- 
diately tlian  this  resolves  at  once  the  sin  and  misery  of  the  human 
race  into  the  puq>ose  and  the  agency  of  GotL  Plaea^us,  moro- 
ovt^,  brings  out  verj^  ])Iainly  in  this  work  the  true  character  and 
tendency  of  his  peculiar  doctrine,  and  its  palpable  inconsistency 
with  the  views  which  have  been  generally  held  by  Cal>inistic 
divines,  by  exi>licitly  denying  that  God  made  any  covenant  witii 
Adam,  or  that  any  federal  relation  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
posterity;  imd  makes  it  manifest  that  his  doctrine  of  unputation, 
falsely  so  cjdled,  at  once  i*esults  from,  and  produces, — at  once 
flows  fiHsm  and  leads  to,^ — an  entire  rejection  of  tlie  principle  of 
Adam's  federal  or  representative  heatiship.  * 

This  doctrine  of  Placa?us  was  not  adopts  by  almost  ittiy 
divines  of  eminence  who  really  believed  in  inherent  depra\4tjr  a^^t 
an  actual  feature  of  man's  moral  natuix?.  It  was  explicitly  con- 
demned by  the  churches  and  divines  of  Switzerland  in  Uie  '*  Foiv 
mula  Consensus."  It  has  been  made  a  question  among  the  Pres^ 
byterians  of  the  United  States,  though  we  do  not  remember  that 
the  point  has  be^en  mooted  in  this  country,  whether  the  Weslmin* 
ater  Confession  condemns  the  \'iew  of  Placaeus ;  and  the  genexul 
opinion  there  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Confesnon 
so  precise  and  definite  as  to  make  it  unwarrantable  for  one  who 
believes  only  in  mediate  and  consequent  imputation  to  subscribQ 
it.  The  leading  statement  upon  the  subject  is  this  t — **  They  ioar 
first  parents)  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  gtiilt  of  tliis  sm 
was  imputed,  uml  the  same  deatli  in  sin  aud  corrupted  nature  con- 
veyed, to  all  their  {>ostcrity  descending  from  thefm  by  ordinary  gciu^- 
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ration*"  Now  this  statement,  read  in  the  litjht  of  the  discussions 
which  Plactpus  occasioned,  is  certainly  va<:^e  and  iDdefinite,  and 
resembles  much  more  closelj  the  deliverant'es  given  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Confession  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  that  embodied 
in  the  Consensus  of  1675.  Tlie  Confession  was  completed  about 
the  end  of  1646,  not  quite  two  years  after  the  National  Synod  of 
Charenton.  It  is  probable  that  the  members  of  tlie  Assembly 
were  not  yet  much  acquainted  with  the  disciissions  which  had 
been  going  on  in  France,  and  were  in  consequence  not  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  being  minute  and  precise  in  their  deliverance 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  curious  circumstancey  that  With  in  the 
Larger  and  the  Shorter  CatechismSj  there  are  statements  upi>n 
this  point  more  full  and  explicit,  and  more  distinctly  exclusive  of 
the  views  of  Placaeus.  Tlie  Larger  Catecliism*  says,  "Tlie  cove- 
nant being  made  with  Adam,  as  a  pubHc  person,  not  for  himself 
only,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind  descending  from  him  by 
ordinary'  generation  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  that  first 
transgression ;"  and  both  Catechisms,  more  distinctly  than  the  Con- 
fession, represent  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  as  the  first,  and  in 
some  sense  the  leading,  element  in  the  sinfulness  of  man's  natiu'al 
condition.  More  than  a  year  elapsed  between  the  completion  of 
the  Confession  and  that  of  the  Catechisms ;  and  we  think  it  by  no 
means  milikely, — though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  actual  historical 
evndence  bearing  upon  the  point, — ^that  during  this  interval  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  may  have  got  fuller  information  con- 
cemiDg  the  bearing  of  the  discussions  going  on  in  France,  and 
that  this  may  have  led  them  to  bring  out  somewhat  more  fully 
and  explicitly  in  the  Catechisms  the  views  which,  in  common  with 
the  great  bt>dy  of  Cahinistic  di«nes,*  they  undoubtedly  enter- 
tained about  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin.  Every  one  who  has 
iTead  Placseus^s  book  will  see,  that  he  would,  without  hesitiition, 
have  subscribed  the  statement  in  the  Confession,  but  that  he 
would  have  had  extreme  diificulty  in  devising  any  plausible  pre- 
tence for  concurring  in  what  has  been  quoted  from  the  Larger 
Catechism. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  this  doctrine  of  Placajus  received 
some  countenance  from  Vitringa  and  Venema.  It  was  adopted 
by  Stapfer  in  his  "Theologia  Polernica,"  who,  however,  when 
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accused  of  error  on  this  account,  endeavoured  to  defend  himself^ 
by  maintaining  that  both  "v-iews  of  imputation  were  sound, — ^a  posi* 
tion  which,  though  in  a  certain  sense  it  can  be  defended,  was  ia 
the  circumstances  a  mere  evasion  of  the  charge.*  From  Stapfer 
it  was  adopted  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  great  work  on  Original 
Sin.  Edwards'  views,  however,  upon  this  point  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  clear  or  consistent,  as  lie  sometimes  makes  statements 
which  manifestly  imply  or  assume  the  common  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, f  It  iSj  indeedj  plain  enough  that  Edwards  had  never  sub- 
jected tliis  particular  topic  of  imputation  to  a  careful  investigation, 
— ^Iii8  work  on  Onginal  Sin  being  devoted  to  the  object  of  estab*^ 
Hshingthe  doctrine  or  fact  of  mans  inherent  native  depraxity,  an 
object  which  he  has  thoroughly  and  conclusively  accomplislied. 
Dr  Chalmers,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  lectures  upon  the  Episllo 
to  the  Romans,  gives  some  indications  that  he  Iiad  adopted  this 
doctrine,  though  he  does  not  bring  it  out  with  anything  like  fulness  | 
and  explicitness.  Fie  had  evidently,  when  lie  published  tlmt 
volume,  not  eximiined  this  subject  with  much  care  and  attention^ 
and  was  probably  altogether  unac<|uainted  with  the  discussions 
which  had  previously  taken  place  among  theologians  concerning 
it, — which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  c^ise  also  with  Edwards.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  notice  that  Dr  Chalmers,  upon  a  more  carofol 
and  deliberate  study  of  this  subject,  renuimced  the  defective  andi 
erroneous  view  which  he  had  imbibed  from  Edwards ;  and  that  In 
his  great  work,  the  "  Institutes  of  Theology/'  he,  with  the  candottr 
and  magnanimity  of  a  great  mind,  retKicted  his  error,  and  sup*. 
ported  the  dsictrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  it  has  been 
generally  held  by  Calvinistic  divines.) 

This  doctrine  of  mediate  or  consequent  impuUition,  uhich 
admits  imputation  only  in  this  sense, — ^tliat,  on  account  of  our 
inherent,  moral  depravity,  as  an  actual  feature  of  our  condittoa, 
we  are  Regarded  and  treated  by  God  in  the  same  way  as  Adam 
had  desened  to  be  treated^  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  bad  com*' 
initted  Adam's  sin, — has  also  been  maintained  by  one  of  the  most 
jK>werful,  brilliant,  and  valuable  writers  of  the  present  day,  Mr 
Henry  Rogers,  in  a  very  interesting  Essay  on  the  *'  Genius  and 
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Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards/'  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  liis 
works  paMi-shed  at  London,  in  two  volumes,  in  1840.  His  views 
are  brought  out  in  tlie  following  passages  : — 

"  We  dislike  the  second  terra,  '  iin]mt4ition  of  Adam's  sin/  because  the  word 
imputation  is  apt  to  suggest  the  idea  of  aa  arhiiranj  iransftr  of  the  guilt  and 
conseqoent  punishment  of  one  moral  agent  to  auoiher  moral  agent,  whose 
moral  condition  \&  essentially  different.  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant  hy  it. 
If  we  could  suppose  one  of  the  descendants  of  Adiuu  born  iiithoul  this  depraved 
bias,  and  actually,  when  master  of  liia  own  actions,  persevering  in  unbroken 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  then  the  ini]>iitation  of  Adam's  g\iilt  would  be 
considered  by  Calnnists  quite  as  absurd  and  as  unjust  as  our  opponenia  pro- 
IcBB  now  to  consider  it.  Ail  ffmt  {a  mmui  by  the  'imputation  of  Adam's  sin,' 
IB  that,  as  in  the  original  constitution  of  tbingSj  Adam  and  hia  posterity  were 
liaked  together  by  an  inseparable  union^  as  the  root  of  a  tree  and  its  branches ; 
and  n£  the  moral  state  of  the  btter  (as  well  as  their  stat«  in  every  other  re- 
gpect)  was  aflft^ted  by  that  of  the  former,  so  it  wag  reasonable  that  Adam 
should  be  treated  as  the  feilend  head  of  his  race.  They  are  bo  far  otic  qa  to 
warrant  similarity  of  treatment.  In  this  hypothesis^  the  moral  state  of  his 
ndants  is  not  the  comequenct  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,'  but  pre- 
ppoeed  as  the  reason  of  such  imputation,  and  as  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of 
nature.  They  are  treated  aa  he  is  because  they  are  preBujjpoKcd  to  be,  and  are 
ttally^  morally  Uke  him.  Thus,  the  great,  and  we  may  say  the  sole  difficulty, 
U  to  reconcile  it  with  justice,  that  the  destinies  of  our  rac€  should  be  linked 
in  a  chain  of  mutual  dependence  with  those  of  our  first  father ;  that  not  only 
our  physical  condition  (a  fact  uuiversally  admitted),  but  that  our  mond  con- 
dition should  take  its  oomplezion  from  hia  own  ;  that  aa  he  was  wo  should  be  ; 
that  if  he  felU  and,  as  a  consequence,  beoune  mortal,  we  should  fall  with  him, 
and  booome  mortal  too.  Such  a  conBtitutiou,  however,  of  course,  presupposes 
lbs  BtatfO  of  Adam's  descendants  to  correspond  with  his  own  ;  and  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  means  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  treatad  as  Adam  waa, 
simply  because  they  are  virtually  in  the  same  condition  with  him.  According 
to  tills  doctrine,  therefore,  the  real  difficulty  ia  not  to  reconcile  the  imputation 
of  sin  and  guilt  where  there  is  no  sin  and  guilt  at  all  (for  that  is  not  the  case 
tappoaed),  bat  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  a  constitution  by  which  one 
b^g  becomes  deprave<l  by  hia  dependence  on  another  who  is  so,  or  by  which 
tbe  moral  condition  of  one  being  is  remotely  determined  by  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  another.  Such  is  the  doctrine  when  freed  from  all  theological  techni- 
calities^ and  the  more  we  consider  it,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  that  the  sole 
difficulty  is  the  one  we  have  mentioned. 

**  Such  is  the  expUcatioD  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which,  it  will  be 
•eea,  does  not,  as  is  so  often  represented^  implj  the  arbitrary  imputation  of  the 
guilt  of  one  moral  agent  to  another  in  no  ticnse  guilty ;  and  then  an  equally 
arbitrary  infliction  of  punishmGnt.  But,  presupposing  the  moral  state  of 
A«lam*s  desoendaDts  to  resemble  hia  own,  and  to  neoefldtate,  therefore^  the 
tune  treatment,  it  represents  it  as  just  to  deal  with  us  as  in  our  great  proge- 
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nitor,  aa  virtually  one  with  him,  m  grafted  on  his  stock,  as  bound  up  in  lus 
destinies. 

^Mt  will  be  seen  by  the  defence  we  h&Te  just  made,  that  we  BhouM  doI 
chooee  to  attempt  to  vindicate,  by  direct  argument,  that  constitution  by  which 
the  moral  destinies  of  one  being  are,  in  fact,  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
another.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  myBteries  about  which ^  in  our  prepent  rtate,  it  is 
in  vain  to  reason,  The  difficulty  is  to  be  met  simply  by  appealing,  in  thefir«t 
instance,  to  the  facts  which  prove  such  a  constitution,  and  then  by  ahowing 
that  the  very  same  difficulty  presses  on  any  hypothefds  that  can  be  adopted  on 
this  subject,  and,  indeed,  may  be  objected  to  all  the  proceedings  of  God  to- 
wards this  lower  universe — coih^tjuentlitf  can  never  be  conclusive  t^ainst  the 
CalviniBtic  doctrine  of  Original  Sin."* 

Mr  Rocyers  is  rather  stating  his  doctrine  tban  cxponnding  and 
defending  it ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a  full  discussion  of  it.  But 
there  are  some  obv-ious  refleetions  suggested  by  these  extracts, 
which  we  mnj  state,  without  enlarging  upon  them.  It  is  a  som^ 
wliat  peculiar  pmcedure  on  the  part  of  Mr  Rogers,  virtually  to 
give  his  definition  or  descripti**n  of  the  imputation  of  Ada.m*i{  sin, 
as  if  it  were  the  only  true  and  sound  one,  and  that  which  was 
generally  adopted  by  Cal^inistic  divines.  Mr  Rogers  adopts  tlie 
mediate  ami  conBerpient  imputation  of  Placaeus, — a  \ncw  which  is 
neither  acconlant  with  the  uatimd  ordinary  meaning  of  the  wonl, 
nor  with  the  df»etrine  that  has  been  held  by  the  generality  of  ortho-  ^J 
dox  theologians.  I  lis  wliole  statement  is  plainly  fitted  to  convey  the  ^| 
imj)ression  that  tbis, —  and  this  alone, — is,  and  should  lx\  recognised 
as  the  true  Calvinistic  drjctrine,  any  other  notion  wliieh  the  word 
imputation  might  suggest,  and  which  may  have  been  put  forth  ht 
some  quarters,  being  merely  an  unwarranted  misrepresentation, 
repudiated  by  the  judicious  frieudi*  of  the  ddctrine  it-self.  Now, 
this  is  certainly  a  vciy  erroneous  impression  conceniing  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed*  that  the  doctrine 
of  immediate  and  antecedent  im])utation,  whicli  he  brings  in  as  If 
it  were  merely  a  misrepresentation  of  op])onent«,  an<l  which  be 
himself  misrepresents,  espei'ially  by  the  application  of  the  woitl 
"arbitrary^" — an  epithet  which  Amiinian.H  are  f.o  much  in  the 
habit  of  brandishing  agaiust  all  the  doctiines  of  Calvinbm^ — has 
been  explicitly  maintained  by  the  great  Wly  of  the  ablest  Cal- 
vinistic divines  who  have  flourished  since  PlaciBU&s  time. 
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The  doctrine  concerning  the  impntation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not 
to  be  settled,  as  Mr  Rogers  sei-ms  to  a-ssiime,  l>y  laying  doirMi  an 
arbitrary  definition,  waiTanted  neither  by  the  natural  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  nor  by  the  prevaiHng  uj^us  lotpiendi  uinong  theo- 
logians. It  can  be  determined  only  by  an  exandnation  of  Scripture, 
by  ascertaiiiing  what  it  is  that  Scripture  asserts  or  indicates  con- 
cerning the  actiiid  relation  subsisting  between  Adam  and  his  de- 
scendants— the  real  bearing  of  his  first  sin  upon  the  moral  condition 
of  his  posterity.  Placams,  the  great  champion,  if  not  the  inventor, 
of  Mr  I?ogers*s  notion  of  imputation,  undertook  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  any  other  idea  of  what  might 
be  called  the  imputation  of  Adauis  sin  to  his  posterity,  except 
this^  **  that  because  of  the  sin  iidierent  in  us  from  our  origin,  we 
are  deserWng  of  being  treated  ha  the  same  way  as  if  we  had  com- 
mitted that  uffence/'*  But  most  Calvinistic  divines  !iave  main- 
tained that  this  position,  though  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  doea  not 
embody  the  whole  truth ;  that  Scripture  gives  us  somewhat  fuller 
and  more  definite  infonnation  upon  the  subject,  and  warranto  us 
to  believe  that  Adam  was  constituted  the  covenant-head,  or  federal 
representative,  of  his  posterity — God  having  resolved  to  make  the 
trial  or  probation  of  Adam  tlie  trial  or  probation  of  the  human 
race ;  that  thus  they  sinned  in  hira,  and  fell  with  bim  in  his  first 
transgression ;  and  that  thus  the  sin  and  miserv^  of  their  natm-al 
condition  assumes  the  character  of  a  penal  infliction,  to  which  they 
are  subjected  because  involved  in  the  gmlt  of  Adiim's  first  sin  im- 
puted to  them,  or  put  doi»\*Ti  to  their  account.  Whether  Scripture 
does  warnmt  and  reqnii'e  us  to  believe  this  is  a  question  nn  which 
there  is  room  for  a  rlifference  of  opinion.  If  it  does  not,  then  we 
must  fall  back  upon  the  mediate  or  consequent  imputation  of 
Placeus  and  Mr  liogei's.  But,  if  we  were  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  we  would  scaiTely  be  contented  with  '^  dis- 
liking," as  Mr  Rogers  confesses  he  does,  "  the  term,  imputation  of 
Adam^s  sin ;"  nor  -would  we  attempt  to  explain  it  away  by  an  arbi- 
trary and  unwarranted  definition  ;  wc  would  I'eject  it  altogether  as 
impro]^)er  and  unsuitable,  fitted  only  to  convey  an  eiToneous  im- 
pression. 

Mr  Rogers  has  not  entered  into  any  examination  of  the  scri|»- 
tural  gronnds  by  which  this  question  should  be  determined,  and 
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neitlier  can  we,  at  present,  advert  to  them.  We  can  only 
that,  for  above  two  hiitidred  years  past,  the  generality  of  the  m( 
eminent  Calvinistic  divines  have  contended,  that  the  doctrine 
immediate  and  antecedent  imjmtation  is  taught  in  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  apostle's  statements  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  is  only  confirmed  by  the  most 
thorough,  searching,  critical  investigation  of  their  import ;  while 
it  is  also  in  full  accordance  with  the  whole  history  of  God's  deal- 
ings ^vith  the  human  race,  and  with  the  principles  by  which  they 
have  been  regulated, — and  eapecfally  with  the  gre^it  principle  of 
coven ant-headsliip  and  federal  representation,  so  plainly  exlubited 
in  Ood*s  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  recovery,  as  well  as  the 
ruin,  of  mankind.  We  have  admitted,  that  the  great  doctrine 
or  fact  of  the  transmiysion  from  Adam  and  the  actual  preva- 
lence among  idl  his  descendants,  of  a  depraved  moi-al  nature,  is 
of  more  intrinsic  and  fundamental  importance,  in  itself  and  itft 
consequences,  viewed  both  thei:»reticaMy  and  practically,  than  any 
particular  tenet  as  to  the  cause,  or  ground,  or  rationale  of  tliis 
state  of  things  can  be.  But  this  does  not,  in  the  least,  affect  our 
obligation  to  ascertain  and  to  proclaim  all  that  Scripture  makes 
known  to  us  on  the  subject.  We  admit,  also,  that  the  evidence 
of  this  great  fact  from  Scripture,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  testi- 
mony of  observation  and  experience,  is  more  varied,  abundant, 
and  conclusive  than  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  as  it  has  been  usually  held  by  Cal* 
vinists.  But  the  evidence  for  tliis  dwtrine  is,  we  believe,  suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory ;  and,  if  so,  men  are  bound  to  reoeivo  it. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  legitimately  set  aside  by  any  thing  but  a 
disproof  of  the  scriptural  evidence  on  wliich  it  is  professedly 
based ;  and  this,  we  are  persuaded,  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
prmluced. 

Mr  Rogers  represents  it  as  a  great  advantage  of  his  virtual 
denial  of  imputation,  by  resoKing  it  into  what  is  only  mediate  and 
consequent  upon  the  existence  of  depravity  as  an  actual  feature  of 
human  nature,  that  it  leaves  only  one  difficidty  unsolved — via,, 
"  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  a  constitution  by  which  «>n# 
being  6ecom€*  depraved  by  his  dependence  on  another;"  and  he 
plainly  insinuates  that  any  other  doctrine  upon  the  subject  muit 
be  attended  with  additional  and  more  formidable  difficulties. 

The  tabttance  of  the  only  answer  ho  attempts  to  this  dilEctilt^r 
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is,  that  tbe  matter  of  fact  as  to  man^s  natural  condition  is  conclii- 
sively  established  by  its  appropriate  evidence,  and  must  therefore 
be  rec^jived  as  true,  and,  of  course,  consistent  with  God's  attributes 
and  moral  government,  however  gi*eat  may  be  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  it.  Tliis  answer  we  a<lmit  to  be  fjuite  sufficient  and 
satisfactory ;  but  we  contend  tliat  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in 
the  only  true  and  fair  sense  of  the  word, — the  doctrine  of  imme- 
diate and  antecedent  imputation, — does  not  introduce  any  addi- 
tional ditliculty  into  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  upon  the 
whole  rather  tends  to  diminish  or  alleviate  the  admitted  difficulty, 
than  to  strengthen  or  aggravate  it.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  attach- 
ing to  speculations  on  religious  subjects, — and  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  objections  commonly  dii'ected  against  Calvinism,^ — that  the 
difficulties  or  objections  reaUy  apply,  not  to  piu-ticular  doctrines 
or  representations,  but  to  actual  facts  or  results,  which  arc  ad- 
mittedf  or  can  be  proved,  to  exist  or  to  take  place  under  God's 
moral  government.  This  principle  applies  equally  to  the  views 
generally  held  amongst  us  Avith  respect  to  the  fall  of  mankind  in 
Adam,  and  their  salvation  through  Clirist,  The  great,  the  only 
difficulty,  in  the  one  case  is,  that  all  men  come  into  the  w^orld  with 
morally  depraved  natures,  wdiich  certainly  and  invariably  involve 
them  in  actual  violations  of  the  divine  law,  and  thus  subject  them 
to  punishment ;  and  in  the  other  case,  that  of  the  whole  human 
race  thus  involved  in  sin  and  miser}^,  some  only  are  saved  from 
this  condition  and  the  rest  perish,  while  this  difference  in  the 
[jreBult  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  anything  in  men  themselves, 
or  by  anything  they  have  done  or  can  do,  but  must  be  referred 
ultimately  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  These  are  actual  facts 
or  results  wliich  can  be  conclusively  proved,  and  must  therefore 
be  admitted  to  be  true.  It  is  with  the  fall  alone  we  have  at  pre- 
sent to  do ;  and  hei-e  the  great,  the  only  real  difficulty,  is  the  uni- 
versality of  depravity  with  its  certain  and  invariable  consequences. 
This  w^e  undertake  to  prove  to  be  an  actual  matter  of  fact.  If  its 
truth  be  denied,  we  must  stop,  and  before  prot'eeding  farther,  we 
must  establish  it,  for  it  is  the  great  fundamental  position  w^th 
respect  to  the  moral  condition  of  mankind-  But  it  is  admitted  by 
all  Calvinists, — and  we  have  to  do  at  pmsent  only  with  dilfei-cncea 
Bubaisting  among  them, — differences  which  we  are  persuaded  do 
not  and  cannot  seriously  affect,  cither  in  the  way  of   allevia^ 
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tion  or  aggi-avatloBj  the   dirtieulties  attaching  to  the  admitted 
fact. 

Some  Calvimsts, — agreeing  in  this  with  those  more  erangelical 
Armiuians  who  £idmit  the  great  fact  of  the  universal  nati^i?  de* 
pravity  of  mankind,^ — contend  that,  beyond  e.stablisliing  the  reality 
of  the  fact,  Scripture  gives  us  no  farther  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  this,  that  this  depraWty  was  transmitted  by  Adam  to 
all  his  posterity,  and  that  it  is  in  some  wny  or  other  to  be  traced 
to  the  relation  subsisting  between  blm  and  hii*  descendants.    They 
stop  here,  because  they  think  that  Scripture  goes  no  farther,  sad 
because  they  have  a  vague  notion, — which  Mr  Rogers  appears  to 
sanction, — ^that  to  go  any  farther  would  involve  them  in  new  and 
additional  difficulties  ;  tliougli  there  really  can  be  no  greater  difE- 
culty  than  what  stands  out  palpably  on  the  face  of  the  fact  itself. 
They  usually  allege,  that  Scripture  makes  known  to  us  no  oilier 
relation  as  subsisting  between  Adam  and  the  human  race,  except 
that  they  are  all  his  natural  descendants;  while  in  connection  with 
tlus  tlicy  admit,  that  God  had  established  a  constitution  or  arrange- 
ment, in  \irtue  of  which  all  Adanr  s  descendants  were  in  point  of 
fact  to  have  the  same  moral  character  into  which  he  fell  by  his 
first  sin.     This  constitution  or  aiTimgemcnt  of  Cioil,  in  virtue  of 
which  Adam  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  the  same  depravity 
of  moral  nature  which  he  brought  u[>on  liimself,  is  of  course  ad* 
mitted  by  all  ^vho,  ujion  tlie  authority  of  revelation,  believe  in  the 
depra\'ity  of  the  human  raw.    But  it  manifestly  does  not  furnish, — 
or  appear  or  profess  to  furnish, — any  explanation  or  solution  of  the 
one  great  difficulty ;  which  consists  essentiidly  in  this,  that  Grod 
apj>ears  to  be  represented  as  the  author  or  cause  of  the  mi  and 
misery  of  mankind.    The  admission  of  this  di\4ne  constitution  is 
really  nothing  niore  in  substance  dian  an  assertion  of  the  matter 
of  fact,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  then  tracing  the  fearful  re«$ult, 
directly  and  immc^diately,  to  a  purpose  and  appointment  of  God* 
The  view  held  by  a  ceitain  section  of  Cahinists,  from  Plac^cus  la 
Mi'Kogers, — denying  tlie  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  in  any  fair  aal 
legitimate  sense  of  the  expression,  and  reducing  it  to  a  mere  ttama  | 
or  nonentity; — implies,  that  Scxipture  makes  knoT;\Ti  to  us  no  other  j 
relaticm,  no  other  kind  of  unity  or  identity,  as  subsisting  bet 
Adam  and  tlie  human  race,  except  that  of  progenitor  and  posterity^ 
— tlie  unity  or  identity  of  a  father  with  his  descendanta ;  and  tUs 
is  simply  asserting,  in  another  form,  the  mere  fact  of  the  actual 
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transmission  of  a  depraved  nature,  as  the  result  of  a  constitution  or 
arnuigemeiit  whieJi  God  has  establi^lied.  This  view  of  the  matter 
leave«  the  difficulty  just  where  it  found  it.  It  interpose^s  nothing 
whatever  between  the  result  and  the  exercise  of  the  divine  aove* 
i"eignty ;  it  does  notliing  whatever  towards  cxplaiuing  or  vindicating 
tliiit  divine  constitution  or  arrangement  under  which  the  result  has 
taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  lie  rememhercd,  that  it  is 
nniversallj  admitted  that  tliis  relation  of  progenitor  and  posterity,— 
tin's  species  of  oneness  or  identity^  docs  subsist  between  Adam  and 
lib  descendants,— that  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  w^th  the  more 
strict  and  definite  views  of  imputation  which  have  been  held  by  the 
generality  of  Cal\inists,— and  that  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  avail- 
able or  useful  in  the  exposition  of  this  subject,  this  advantage  belongs 
equidly  to  those  who  believe,  and  to  those  who  deny,  the  generally  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  imputation;  while  those  who  deny  it  have  nothing 
else  whatever  to  adduce  in  cxjiianation  or  defence  of  their  position. 
If  Scripture  gives  us  no  farther  information  ujwn  this  subject, 
then  we  must  stop  here,  and, — in  dealing  with  the  objections  of 
opponents, — take  our  stand  upiin  the  position,  that  the  fact  of  the 
fall  and  the  depra\ity  of  the  human  race  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  and  must  therefore  be  received  as  true.  This  ground  is 
common  to  all  who  admit  depmvity,  and  it  is  suificient  to  dispose 
of  the  difficulty*  But  Calvinists  in  general  have  contended,  that 
Scripture  does  give  us  some  additional  infoi-mation  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  that  this  arlditional  Lnformation,^while  cerLiinly  not  fur- 
imhing  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  all  admit  to  be  insoluble, — 
introduces  no  additional  cUificulty,  and  not  only  does  not  aggravate 
the  difficulty  admitted  to  exist,  but  rather  tends  to  alleviate  it. 
The  })eculisirity  of  the  doctiiiie  of  imputiition, — immediate  and 

itecedent  imputation, — as  held  by  the  generality  of  Cal\inists, 
consists  in  this,  that  it  brings  in  another  relation  besides  that  of 
mere  natural  descent,  as  subsisting  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity,— another  species  of  oneness  or  identity  between  them,  viz., 

lat  of  covenant  headship  or  federal  representation.  Their  doc- 
trine is,  that  God  made  a  covenant  with  Adam,  and  tliat  in  this 
covenant  Adam  I'ejiresented  his  posterity,  the  covenant  being 
Diaile  not  only  for  liim  but  for  themj— including  them  as  well  as 
him  in  its  provisions.  The  proper  result  of  this  was,  that,  while 
there  was  no  actual  ti'ansfer  to  them  of  the  moral  culpabilit)^  or 
blameworthiness  of  his  sin,  they  became,  in  coEsecjaence  of  hia 
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fmlure  to  fulfil  his  covenant  engaf^ements,  reJ",— or  incurred  realu»^ 
or  guilt  111  the  sense  gf  legal  answerableness, — to  this  effect,  that 
God,  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant,  regarded  and  treated  them  as 
if  they  themselves  had  heen  guilty  of  the  sin  whereby  the  cove- 
nant was  broken,  and  that  in  this  way  they  became  legally  in- 
vol%'e<l  in  all  the  natural  mid  penal  consequences  which  Adam 
brought  upon  himself  by  liis  first  sin»  Now  this  doctrine, — view- 
ing it  merely  as  a  hypothesis^  and  indefjeudently  of  the  actaak 
support  it  receives  from  Scripture, — neither  introduces  any  new 
difficulty  into  the  investigatian,  nor  aggravates  the  difficulty 
whirh  all  admit  to  exist.  It  does  not  in  any  respect  make  raoru 
sinful  or  miserable  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  race  as  a 
reality  or  matter  of  fact,  and  it  does  not  ascribe  anjlhing  t^i  G<id 
which  appears  more  liable  to  objection  or  more  incapable  of  ex- 
planation, by  bringing  His  agency  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  actual  result  of  tlic  sin  and  misery  of  mankind.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  tends  to  alleviate  the  difficulty,  and  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  mysterious  transjiction, — by  bringing  it  somewhat 
into  the  line  of  the  analogy  of  transactions  which  we  can  compnv 
hend  and  estimate,  and  illustrating  its  accordance  \vith  great 
general  principles,  which  are  exhibited,  not  only  in  God's  ordinary 
|»rovideuce,  hut  specially  and  emphatically  in  the  scheme  of  salvia 
tion  by  a  Ketleemer, 

The  great  difficulty  of  course  is  to  explain  how,  consistently 
M-ith  God's  attributes  and  man's  responsibility,  the  human  race 
could  come  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  sin  and  misery,  without 
any  apparent  adequate  gix>und  in  justice  for  their  being  so  treated. 
And  we  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  to  a  man  reflecting^ 
u}Kjn  tliis  fltiite  of  things  as  sin  ascertained  reahty,^ — even  while  he- 
knew  nothing  of  the  information  given  as  concerning  it  in  Scrip- 
ture,— the  idea  might  occur,  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  gettmg  to  anything  like  an  explanation  of  it  would  Ix*,  if 
it  could  be  sliown  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  penal  injliciion  upon  ths 
human  race^ — an  ev-il  that  had  come  upon  them  as  a  punishment  ol* 
actual  sin  committed.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  believing, 
that  the  mond  depravity  of  Adam*s  own  nature  was  a  ]>enji]  in- 
fliction upon  him,  througli  the  witlulrawa!  of  the  divine  Spirit,- 
punishment  to  which  be  was  justly  subjected  on  accoimt  of 
first  sin ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  if  this  idea  of  legal  res|»on'- 
sibUity  could  in  any  way  be  introdoced,  and  coidd  in  any 
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be  apjilied  to  tlie  liuman  race  as  a  wliolc  in  canneotion  with  Adam, 
it  would  tend  somtiwhat  to  alleWate  or  lighten  the  difficulty  attjich- 
ing  to  this  mysterious  and  incomprehcusil>le  subject.  Now,  this 
is  precisely  what  Scripture^  accordiog  to  the  Views  of  the  defenders 
of  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  imputation,  does  in  the 
matter ;  this  is  the  very  service  it  renders,  by  leading  us  to  be- 
lieve, tliat  God  resolved  to  make  the  trial  or  probation  of  Adam 
the  trial  or  probation  of  the  human  race, — -that  the  covenant 
which  He  made  wntli  Adam  comprehended  all  his  posterity, — and 
that  it  laid  a  foundation  for  a  legal  or  federal  oneness  or  identity 
between  him  and  them.  The  doctrine  that  Adam  waa  the  federal 
bead  or  representative  of  his  posterity  in  the  covenant,  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  imputation,— the  immediate  and  antecedent 
imputation, — to  them  of  the  guilt  or  recttus  of  his  first  sin  ;  and 
this  imputation  furnishes  a  gromid  for  dealing  with  them  as  if 
they  had  committed  that  sin  themselves^  and  thus  involving  them 
in  the  penal  results  which  Adam  brought  upon  himself  by  his  o\\ti 
sin.  There  are  thus  interposed  several  steps  between  the  actual 
moral  character  and  condition  of  mankind  and  the  mere  sovereign 
purpose  and  agency  of  God ;  and  these  steps  interposed,  while 
they  do  not  solve  the  ditticuhy,  do  not  introduce  into  it  any  addi- 
tional dai'kness  or  peiplexity.  On  the  contraiy,  being  in  accord- 
ance with  analogies  furnished  by  God's  orflinarj^  proridence  and 
by  human  jurisprudence, — as  well  as  by  the  an'angements  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption, — they  tend  somewhat  to  relieve  and  satisfy 
the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  mystery. 

There  are  many  persons,^ — and  Mr  Rogers  is  evidently  one  of 
them, — who  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  the  guilt  or  reaius  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  ]x*s- 
terity,  as  if  it  brought  in  some  new  and  additional  difficulties  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject, — as  if  it  were  the  most  mysteri- 
ous and  incomprehensible  dogma  of  ultra-Calvinism,  one  which 
all  moderate  and  reasonable  Calvinists  must  repmliate.  But  if 
tlie  considerations  we  have  hinted  at  were  duly  weighed,  this  im- 
founded  prcjutlice  might  possibly  ho  ix^moved;  and  it  might  be 
expected,  that  all  men  who  admit  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature  as  an  actual  feature  of  mnn  s  condition,  of  which  they  can 
give  us  no  account  or  explanation  whatever,  would  bo  more  likely 
to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence, — quite  sufficient,  we  think, 
though  not  ovor^'helmingj — which  Scripture  furnishes  in  proof  of 
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the  doctrine,  tliat  "  the  covenant  being  made  witli  Adam,  as  a 
public  person^  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  liis  posterity,  all  nian- 
kiiitl,  descending  from  biiu  by  ordinaiT  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
fell  with  him  in  liis  iirst  tranagreasioii." 

Among  the  three  different  classes  or  sections  into  wbieU  we 
divided  those  divines,  who, — while  admitting  the  universid  depravity 
of  the  hnman  race, — declined  to  admit  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  im- 
putation, one  consisted  of  those  who  rejected  the  ordinary  ortho- 
dox phraseology,  yet  so  far  deferred  to  the  authority  ot"  Scripture 
as  to  receive,  though  in  a  confused  and  inconsistent  way,  some 
part  of  the  doctrine  which  they  professed  to  reject.  This  Has 
appeared  most  prominently  and  palpably  among  the  New  Kngland 
Congregationalists  and  some  of  the  New  School  Presb3^eriaiis  in 
the  United  States ;  though  tliere  have  been  frequent  indications  of 
it  among  men  who  >\ere  fond  of  deviating  from  the  old  Wuiteu 
paths,  and  aspired  to  be  thought  reasonable,  moderate,  and  liberal. 
This  is  a  cu™us  and  important  featui*e  of  the  controversy,  and 
furnislies  some  interesting  materials  in  confirmation  of  the  old 
orthodox  faith.  An  admirable  specimen  of  w^hat  can  be  dune  in 
this  department  will  be  found  in  a  crushing  exposure,  by  Dr 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  of  the  inconsistency  and  confusion  exhi luted 
by  Pmfessor  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in  his  eonmicntivry  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  two  subjects,  that  we  must 
be  very  brief  upon  the  remaining  two ;  and,  indeed,  must  contiiK' 
ourselves  to  a  mere  statement  as  to  what  Calvin's  sentiments  upon 


•  llodge'a  Ehsqijs  and  litvUwSy  p. 
49. 

On  this  Bubject  of  imputation,  as 
wuli  m  on  the  former  one  of  the  con- 
trovcray  tietweeu  the  Supraliijusariana 
und  the  Sublapmriaue,  the  best  ex]x>- 
Bit  ion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
tie«t  defence  of  the  generally  receive*! 
orthcKlox  <loctrine,  in  a  compendious 
form,  and  in  boolu  eaaily  accessible^ 
will  be  found  in  Turretine  and  De 
McKir.  Turretine,  Loc.  ix.  and  Qu. 
ix,,  and  l>e  Moor,  c.  xx.  a.  82,  toro. 
iii.  pp.  200-287.  De  Moor,  as  tiaual* 
givei  numerous  rcferencca  to  authori- 
tiei.  }{e  givei  ako  a  very  choice  and 
valuable  collectioii  of  extnwstA  from 


standard  divines  m  cxposiUoD  and  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
is  a  great  deal  of  important 
both  argunventative  and  historical^ 
various  departmenta  of  thJA  coni 
versj,  in  a  very  valnabte  tenis  of 
tidei  on  original  tin  and  the  doetj 
of  imputation  eoutiiiuivl  iu  the  finrt 
aeries  of  the  **  Princ^rton  Eesay*.*  Al- 
mij9i  every  thing  that  can  m  laid 
defence  of  mediato  and  coaseqOiBtil  \ 
putation  and  in  opposition  1"  •"'•^■" 
tion,  in  thn  only  fair  atu! 
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those  two  topics  really  were,  without  digressing  into  the  more 
general  history  of  the  controyersies  ooncemiog  them* 

HL  It  has  been  contended  very  frequently,  and  very  con- 
Bdently^  that  CahTn  did  not  sanction  the  views  which  have  been 
generally  held  by  Calvinistie  divines,  in  regard  to  the  ext*;nt  of 
the  atonement, — that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  par- 
ticular redemption,  that  Is,  tliat  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  but 
only  for  the  elect,  for  those  who  are  actually  saved, — but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  asserted  a  universal,  unlimited,  or  indefinite 
atonement,  Am\Taut,  in  defending  his  doctrine  of  universal 
atonement  in  combination  with  Calvinistie  views  uj>on  other  points, 
confidently  to  the  authority  of  Cahin ;  ainl,  indeed,  he 

re  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Eschantillon  de  la  Doctrine  de  Calvin 
touchant  la  Pnedestination,"  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  Cal\in  supported  his  vie%vs  about  the  extent  of  the  atonement, 
and  was  in  all  resjiects  a  yery  moderate  Calvinist,  Daillce^  in  his 
**  Apologia  pro  duabns  Synodis,"  which  is  a  vety  elaborate  defence, 
in  reply  to  Spanlieim,  of  Amyraut's  views  about  universal  grace 
and  universal  atonement,  fills  above  for^  page&  ^ith  extracts  from 
Calvin  as  testimonies  in  his  favour.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  last 
pcxryon  of  this  work  of  Daillee,  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  is  occupied  with  extracts,  produced  as  testimonies  in  favour 
of  universal  grace  and  universal  atonement,  from  almost  every 
caitnent  writer,  from  Clemens  Romanns  down  to  tlie  middle  of 
iha  aereoteentb  century ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  whole  history  of 
ihaological  controvei^  furnishes  a  stronger  case  of  the  adduction 
of  irrelevant  and  inconclusive  materials.  It  was  chiefly  the  survey 
of  this  vast  coUection  of  testimonies,  that  suggested  to  us  the 
observations  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  in  our  discus- 
m  of  the  views  of  Melancthon.* 

It  is  certain  that  Besa  h^  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, or  of  a  limited  atonement,  as  it  has  since  been  held  by  most 
Galrinists,  and  brouglu  it  out  fully  in  liis  controversies  with  the 
Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  predestination ;  thoo^  he  was  not^ 
as  has  aometiiBes  been  aserted,  the  first  who  nudntained  it.  It 
has  been  oonfidently  aBeged  that  CalWn  did  not  concur  in  this 
riew,  but  held  the  opposite  doctrine  of  univenal  redemption  and 
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unlimited  atonement.    Now  it  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
Calvin's  writings  explicit  statements  as  to  any  limitation  in  tl»e 
object  of  tlie  atonement,  or  in  the  number  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died  5  and  no  Calvinist,  not  even  Dr  Twisse,  the  great 
champion  of  high  Sii|iralapsarianism,  has  ever  denied  that  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  may  he  affirmed  that  Christ  died  fur  ail  men. 
But  we  think  it  is  likewise  true,  that  no  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  produced  that  Calvin  believed  in  a  universal  or  unlimited 
atonement.     Of  all  the  passages   in   Calvin's   writings,    hcai-ing 
more  or  less  dii"^ctly  upon  this  subject, — which  we  remember  to 
have  read  or  have  seen  produced  on  either  side, — there  is  only  oi 
which,  with  anything  like  <'onfidence,  can  be  regarded  as  fomiallj 
and  explicitly  denying  an  unlimited  atonement ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  bring  out  the  views  of 
CaKin  upon  this  question,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
adverted  to  except  by  a  single  popish  writer.     It  occurs  in  his 
treatise  "  Dc  vera  partlcipatione   Christ!  in  coena,"   in  rej^ly  to 
Heshusius,  a  violent  Lutheran  defender  of  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist.     The   passage   is  this ; — ^"  Scire    velim 
quomoilo  Clu'isti  carnem  t^dant  impii  pro  quibus  nnn  est  cmcifixa*^ 
et  quomodo  sanguinem  bibant  qui  cxinantlis  eonim  peccutis  noiv^| 
est  cffusus."*    Tins  is  a  very  explicit  denial  of  the  universality  of 
the  atonement.     But  it  stands  alone, — so  far  as  w^e  know, — in  Cal- 
vin's writings,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  found  much  ujKm  it : 
though,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  obser>"e,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how,  if  Calvin  i*eally  l>elieved  in  a  universal  atonemei 
ft>r  the  human  race,  such  a  statement  could  ever  have  dmpp 
from  him.     We  admit,  however,  that  he  has  not  usually  given  any 
distinct  indication,  that  he  believed  in  any  limitation  as  to  tJtmj 
objects  of  the  atonement ;  and  that  upon  a  survey  of  all  that 
been  produced   from   his   writings,  there   is   fair  ground   foe  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  his  doctrine  upon  this  point  reaOjh 
was.     The  truth  is,  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  or 
be  derived  from  his  writings,  that  the  precise  question  upon  the 
tAiUt  of  the  atonement  which  has  been  mo*)ted  in  more  modem 
in  the  only  $mu  in  which  it  can  become  a  question  amon^  mm 
concur  in  hoUing  the  doctrine  of  uncondiiionol  personal  election  to 
enerlasting  life^  ever  exercised  Calvin's  mind,  or  waa  made  by 
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the  siabject  of  any  formal  or  expHc'it  deliverance.  Tlie  topic  was 
not  then  fonually  tliscusscd  as  a  Llistinct  subject  of  controversy ; 
and  Calvin  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  led,  in  discussing 
cognate  questions,  to  take  up  this  one  and  to  give  a  deliverance 
regarding  it.  We  believe  that  no  sufficient  c\idence  has  been 
brought  forward  that  Ciilvin  held  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or 
for  the  whole  world,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  wan*ant  Calvinistic 
universiilistSj — that  is,  men  ivho,  though  holding  Cal\anistic  doc- 
trines upon  other  points,  yet  beUeve  in  a  universal  or  unlimited 
atonement, — in  asserting  that  he  sanctioned  their  peculiar 
principles. 

It  is  true  that  Cal\qn  has  intimated  more  than  once  his  convic- 
tion^ that  the  position  laid  dow^n  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  viz., that 
Christ  died  '*  sufficienter  pro  omnibus,  efficaciter  pro  electis,"  is 
sound  and  orthodox  in  some  sense.  But  then  he  has  never,  so  far  as 
we  remember  or  have  seen  proved,  ex]>hiined  precisely  in  what  sense 
he  held  it,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  advocates  of  particu- 
lar redemption  can  consisteutly  atlmit  and  adopt  it.*  It  is  true 
also,  that  Calvin  has  often  declared,  that  the  offers  and  in\atations 
of  the  gospd  are  addressed  by  Ctofl,  and  should  be  addressed 
by  us,  indiscriminately  to  all  men,  without  distinction  or  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  the  principal  and  proximate  cause  wdiy  men  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  preached  finally  perish,  is  their  own  sin  and 
unbelief  in  putting  away  from  them  the  word  of  life.  But  these 
arc  principles  which  the  advocates  of  particular  redemption  believe 
to  be  true,  and  to  be  vitally  important';  iind  which  they  never 
hesitate  to  apply  and  to  act  upon.  It  is  quite  fair  to  attempt  to 
deduce  an  arguinent  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
atonement,  from  the  alleged  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  doctrine 
of  an  atonement,  limited  as  to  its  objects  or  destination  in  God's 
purpose  or  intention,  with  the  universal  or  unlimited  offers  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  or  with  the  ascription   of  men's  final 


•  Wlien  the  subject  of  the  exteat. 
of  the  atoncincat  came  to  be  more 
fully  and  exactly  discus&ed,  orthodox 
Calviniatd  generally  objecte*!  to  adopt 
tUU  scholastic  jKisttion,  ou  the  ground 
that  it  8«jemetl  to  imply  au  ascription 
to  Christ  of  a  pur  post  or  intention  of 
dying  in  Bonie  sense  for  aU  men.  For 
this  reason  they  usuaUy  declined  to 
adopt  it  as  it  stood,  or  they  proposed 


to  alter  it  into  this  form, — Chriat*« 
death  was  sufficient  for  all,  efficacious 
for  the  elect-  By  this  change  in  the 
piofiition,  the  question  was  made  to 
turn,  not  on  what  Christ  did,  but  on 
what  Hia  death  was;  and  thus  the 
appearance  of  ascribing  to  Him  per- 
sonally apurpose  or  intention  of  dying, 
in  some  sense,  for  all  mcn^  was  re- 
moved. 
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condemnation  to  their  own  sin  and  unbelief.     But  as  tbe  generiJity 
of  the  advocates  of  a  limited  atonement  deny  tliat  tlie  ineoiisi* 
tency  of  these  two  things,  or  the  impossiliility  of  reconcilmg  thenv' 
can  be  proved,  and  profess  to  hold  both,  it  is  quite  unwarrantable 
to  infer,  in  i*egard  to  any  pai'ticulai'  indi\idual,  that  because  hr 
hehi  tlie  one,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  rejected  the  otlier. 
And  there  is  ceilainly  nothing  in  Calvin*s  general  character  and 
principles,  or  in  any  thing  be  ha-^  wdtten,  which  affords  ground, 
fur  the  conckision,  that  the  alleged  impossibility  of  reconcilii 
these  two  tilings,  would, — had  he  been  led  to  investigate  the  ma! 
formally, — have  per|>lexed  him  much^  or  have  tempted  him  to 
embrace  the  dw'trine  of  univei*sal  atonement,  wliich  is  certainly 
somewhat  alien,  to  say  the  lea^t,  in  its  general  spirit  and  com- 
plexion, to  the  Iea<ling  features  of  hia  theological  system.     Ab< 
tills  consideration  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight  for  this  reason,' 
that  tliis  difficulty  is  not  greater  than  some  others  with  which  he 
difl  grapple,  and  which  he  disposed  of  in  a  different  and  mom, 
scriptural  way, — or  rather,  is  just  the  ver>^  simie  dithculty,  put  in 
different  form,  and  placed  in  a  somewhat  different  positinn. 

There  is  not,  then,  we  are  persuaded,  satisfact^*ry  evidence  tli 
Cahin  held  the  doctrine  of  a  miiversal,  unlimited,  or  indefinite' 
atonement.  And,  moreover,  we  consider  ourselves  warranted  in 
asserting,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  did  not  hold  thii 
doctrine ;  tTiongh  on  the  gnjunds  formerly  explained,  and  witH 
the  one  exception  already  adverted  to,  it  is  not  evidence 
bears  directly  and  immediately  upon  this  precise  point, 
evidence  of  this  position  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  two  followinj 
considerations. 

1st.  Calvin  consistently,  nnhesititingly,  and  explicitly  deniod 
the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  grace  iind  love  to  all  men, — that  vs^i 
tmtnibus  et  eingtilis^  to  each  and  every  man, — ^as  implying  in 
sense  a  desire  or  purpose  or  intention  to  save  them  all ;  and 
this  universal  grace  or  love  to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  a  universal^ 
or  unlimited  atonement,  in  the  nature  of  tbe  case,  and  ia  the 
convictions  and  admissions  of  all  its  supporters,  stands  ins.  *  V 
connected.     That  Calvin  denied  the  doctinne  of  God's   w-.  J 

grace  or  love  to  all  men,  as  impHnng  some  desire  or  intentioQ 
of  saving  them  all,  and  some  pro\ision  directed  to  that  object^  is 
too  evident  to  any  one  who  has  read  his  writings,  to  admit  of 
doubt  or  to  reqiure  proof.    We  are  not  aware  that  the  doctrin* 
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of  a  universal  atonement  ever  has  hccn  maintained,  even  hy  men 
Avbo  were  in  other  respects  Calvinistic,  except  in  conjunction  and 
in  connection  with  an  assertion  of  God's  imivcrsal  grace  or  love  to 
all  men.  And  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  it  sbonhl  be  other- 
wise. If  CItriit  died  for  all  men, — jyro  omnibus  et  slnguUti^—Xhi^ 
must  bare  been  in  some  sense  an  expression  or  indication  of  a 
desire  or  intetuion  on  t!ie  part  of  God»  and  of  a  provision  made 
by  IJim,  directed  to  the  object  of  sav-ing  them  all,  though  frustrated 
in  its  effect,  by  their  refusal  to  embrace  the  provision  made  for 
and  offered  to  them.  A  universal  atonement,  or  the  death  of 
Christ  for  all  men,— -that  is,  for  each  antl  every  man,— necessxirily 
implies  this,  and  woidd  be  an  anomaly  in  the  divine  govermnent 
without  it.  No  doubt,  it  may  Ije  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  univer- 
sal atonement  necessitates,  in  logical  consistency,  a  denial  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  as  much  as  it  necessitates  an 
Amission  of  God's  universal  grace  or  love  to  all  men  ;  and  wo 
^believe  this  to  'be  true*  But  still,  when  we  find  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  none  has  ever  held  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement  with- 
out holding  also  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace^ — ^while  it  is 
certain  that  some  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  learning,  such 
as  Amyraut  and  DaiUee,  Davenant  and  liaxter,  have  held  both 
these  doctrines  of  universal  atonement  and  universal  gt\ic'c,  and 
at  the  same  tin^e  liave  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election ; 
we  are  surely  called  upon  in  fairness  and  modesty  to  'admit j  that 
tile  logical  connection  cannot  l)e  quite  so  direct  and  certain  in  the 
Dme  case  as  in  the  other.  And  then  this  conclusion  warrants  us 
in  maintaining,  that  the  fact  of  CaK^n  so  explicitly  den>^ng  the 
doctrine  of  Goers  univcj-sal  grace  or  love  to  all  men,  affords  a  more 
direct  and  certain  gi'ound  for  the  inference,  that  he  did  not  bold 
the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  than  could  be  legitimately 
deduced  from  the  mere  fact,  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tioual  personal  election  Uy  everlasting  life.  Tlic  invalidity  of  the 
infei^ntial  process  in  the  one  case  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  its 
invalidity-  in  the  other ;  and  therefore  our  argument  holds  good. 
i^d.  The  other  consideration  to  wliicli  we  referred,  as  affording 
'  fid©  poeitive  evidence,  though  not  direct  and  explicit*  that  Calvin 
did  not  hold  the  dot^trine  of  a  universal  atonement,  is  this, — that 
he  ha«i  interpreted  some  of  the  principal  texts  on  which  the  advo- 
cates of  that  doctrine  reat  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  them  of 
all  capacity  of  serving  the  purpose  to  which  its  supporters  commonly 
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apply  them.  If  this  position  can  be  established,  it  will  furnish 
something  more  than  a  presumption,  and  will  jilmost  amount  to  a 
jjroof*  that  he  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  in  question*  As  this  pohit 
is  curious  and  interesting,  we  may  adduce  an  instance  or  two  in 
support  of  our  allegation*  In  commentmg  upon  1  Tim.  ii.  4^ 
"  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  sa^•ed,  luid  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth/*  Calvin  says: — ^"  Apostolus  *imj3/ttr/^<?r  iutelligit  nullum 
nuuidi  vel  populum  vel  ortiinem  a  salute  excludi,  quia  omnibus  sine 
exceptione  evangeliuin  proponi  Deus  velit.  Est  autem  evangi?Jtt 
prjeciicatio  vivifica,  raerito  itaque  colligit  Deum  omses  pariter 
satutis  parfeicipationc  dignare.  At  de  horainura  generibus,  nan 
singulis  personis,  senno  est ;  nihil  enim  aliud  intendit  quani  prin- 
cipes  et  extranoos  poi>u!os  in  hoc  numero  includeiv."  Again,  in 
commenting  upon  1  John  ii  2,  "  And  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world/' 
he  says: — **Qui  hanc  absurditatem  (universal  salvation)  volobant 
efTugerCj  dixerunt  sufficientur  pm  toto  mundo  passum  esse  Chris- 
tum, sed  pro  electls  tantum  efficaciter.  Vulgo  hsec  S4)Iutio  in 
scholis  obtinuit.  Ego  quanquam  verum  esse  illud  dictum  fateor, 
neg4i  tanien  jira'senti  loco  quadrare.  Neque  enim  aliud  f uit  con- 
silium Joannis  quain  toti  ecclesiiB  commune  facere  hoc  l>ouum. 
Ergo  sub  omnil*us  reprobo«  non  comprehendit,  sed  eo6 dedgnat  qui 
simul  credit uri  crant,  et  qui  per  varias  mundi  plagas  dispersi  eraut.** 
He  gives  the  verj^  same  explanation  of  these  two  passages  in  his 
treatise  on  *'  Predestination."*  Now  this  is  in  substance  just  the 
interpretation  commonly  given  of  these  and  simiilar  texts,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  particulai'  redemption ;  and  it  itcems 
scarcely  possible,  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  one  who 
not  hold  that  doctrine,  or  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  opposite 
one. 

Iret  it  be  observed,  that  our  object  Is  not  to  show,  that  we  are 
wan'anted  in  adducing  the  authority  of  the  great  name  of  Cahrin 
as  a  positive  testimony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  particular  rtv 
demption, — of  a  limited  atonement, — as  it  has  been  geuer 
by  Cal\4nistic  divines;  but  rather  to  show,  that  there  is  no  uu.  ,j.....v 
ground  for  atlducing  him,  as  ha^  been  done  so  frcquentlr  «ad  « 
confiileutly,  on  tlie  other  side.  To  adduce  Calvin  as  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  could  scarcely,  upon  a  foil 
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and  impartiai  survey  of  the  wliole  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  be 
regarded  ss  warrantable.  It  is  cAHdent  that  he  had  never  been 
led  to  examine  this  precise  question,  in  tlie  form  wliich  it  after- 
wards assumed  in  controversial  discussion,  and  to  give  an  explicit 
deliverance  o[Km  it.  He  seems  to  have  attached  little  or  no  im- 
portance to  any  definite  doctrine  about  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
nt.  In  his  *^  Antidote"  to  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  Coimcil  of 
t,  he  passes  by  without  comment  or  animadversion  the  fuurth 
diapter  of  the  sixth  session,  although  it  contains  an  explicit  declar- 
ration  tliat  Christ  died  for  all  men ;  and  he  does  this  not  tacitly, 
as  if  per  incuriain^  but  mth  the  explicit  statement, — ^"  tertium  et 
quartum  caput  non  attingo," — as  if  he  found  notliing  there  to 
object  to.  lie  was  in  no  way  sensitive  or  cautious  about  using 
langujige^  conceming  tlie  tmiversalit)^"  of  the  offers  and  inx-itations, 
or, — in  the  phraseology  which  then  generally  prevailed,  the  pro- 
of the  gospel, — and  concerning  the  provisions  and  arrange- 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which  might  have  the  aj)jjear- 
ance  of  being  inconsistent  with  any  limitation  in  the  objects  or 
destination  of  the  aloneroent.  And  it  is  chieHy  because  the  great 
body  of  those  who  hsve  been  called  after  his  name, — even  those  of 
them  who  liave  held  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  or  limited  atonement, 
— have  followed  his  example  in  tliis  respect,  believing  it  to  have  the 
fall  sanction  of  Scripture,  that  Daillee  and  others  have  got  up 
such  a  mass  of  testimonies  from  their  WTitings,  in  which  they  seem 
to  give  acme  countenance  to  the  tenet  of  universal  redemption, 
even  at  the  expense  of  consistency.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
Cddvinistji  should  heatate  to  foUow  the  course,  which  Scripture  so 
plamly  sanctions  and  requires,  of  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
nlnlkdi  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  inithout  any  distinction  or 
exception,  setting  forth,  without  hesitation  or  quahfication,  the 
fulneK  and  freeness  of  the  gospel  offers  and  in\itation8, — of  invit- 
ing, encouraging,  and  requiring  every  descen<iaiit  of  Adam  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact,  to  come  to  Christ  and  lay  hold  of 
Him,  with  the  assnrance  that  those  wlio  come  to  Him  He  will  m 
no  wise  rejecL  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption, — or  of  an 
alonement  limited,  not  aa  to  its  sufficiency,  but  as  to  its  object, 
porpoae,  or  destimtian, — does  not,  either  in  reality  or  in  a|ipearaiioe, 
throw  any  greaiter  obstacle  in  the  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  than  the  doctrines  which  all  Calrinists  hold,  of  the 
absolute  imoondstkfial  dectkm  of  aome  men  lo  eteoud  iifc^  and  of 
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the  indispensable  nocessity  and  detcnruniiig  influence  of  the 
oial  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  faith  and  conversion. 
The  difficulty  of  t!iis  whole  subject  lies  in  a  department  wliich 
belongs  to  Ood's  pro\ince,  and  not  to  ours.  He  has  imposed  upon 
us  the  duty  of  making  Clirist  known  to  our  fellow-men,  not  only 
as  able,  but  as  willing  and  ready,  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  Him ;  and  this  duty  we  are  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  to  discharge,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation  ;  assured  tliat  Gml,  while  exercising  His 
own  sovereignty  in  dealing  with  His  creatures,  will,  in  His  own 
time  and  way,  fully  vindicate  the  consistency  and  the  honour  of 
all  that  He  has  done  Himself,  and  of  all  that  He  has  required  ufi 
fjo  do  in  His  name. 


rV.  The  only  other  topic  to  which  we  referred, — as  one  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  has  been  made  matter  of  discussion  what  Calvin'* 
views  were,  and  whether  he  did  uot  come  short  of  the  accuraqf, 
and  precision  exhibited  by  Beza,  and  the  generality  of  later  Ci 
vlnists, — is  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Some  Arminians 
gone  so  far  as  to  allege^  that  Calvin  held  their  fundamental  dii 
tinguishing  principle  upon  this  subject, — that,  viz.,  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  faith  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  the  nK)m  and  steud  of,  a 
perfect  personal  lighteousnc^s,  as  the  ground  of  a  sinner  b  fojw. 
givencsa ;  in  distinction  from,  and  in  opposition  to,  tlie  doci 
of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  faith.  But  no  evidence  has  been  produced  from  hi^ 
writings  in  support  of  this  allegation,  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
examination.  It  has  also,  however,  been  alleged,  and  with  much 
greater  plausibility,  that  he  held  jiistifiration  to  consist  solely  in 
parflon  or  remission  of  sin,  without  including  in  it,  as  the  gcoie- 
rality  of  Calvinists  have  done,  the  distinct  additional  idea  of 
acceptance  of  men  as  righteous  j  and  that,  as  a  natunil 
quence,  he  did  not  admit  the  distinction,  which  has  also  been  hd< 
by  most  of  liis  followers, ^ — bt'tween  the  passive  nghteousneas  of 
Christ,  or  Hi^  vicarious  sufferings,  as  more  immediately  the  grxHUid 
of  our  pardon, — and  His  active  righteousness,  or  perfect  obe< 
to  the  law,  as  more  immediately  tlie  ground  of  our  acceptanr**  and 
title  to  heaven.  With  resi>ect  to  the  first  of  these  points, ^ — viz.,  his 
making  justification  to  consist  solely  in  pardon  or  remission^ — it  b 
undeniable,  that  he  has  repeatedly  made  atatemetits  in  which 
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19  asserted  in  terminis.  But  the  nieaiiiiig  and  bearing  of  these 
statement*}  have  been  somewhat  misconceived,  from  not  attending 
to  the  leading  object  which  lie  had  iu  view  in  making  them,  and 
to  the  import  of  the  tenet  against  which  lie  was  arguing.  His 
chief  object  in  laying  clown  this  position,  was  to  deny  and  exeludo 
the  popish  doctrine  of  justification,  which  makes  it  comprehend 
not  only  remission,  but  also  regeneration.  And  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance uf  what  be  meant  to  inculcate,  in  laying  down  the  position 
that  justification  consisted  only  in  remission,  was  just  this,  that  it 
di<i  not  conipreliend,  as  t!ie  papists  maintained,  a  change  of  cha- 
racter, but  merely  a  change  of  state  in  relation  to  God  and  to  His 
law.  That  he  did  not  mean  to  deny,  and  that  he  really  believed, 
that  justification  included  acceptance  as  a  distinct  element  from 
forgiveness, — separable  from  it  tn  thought,  though  uhvays  united 
with  it  in  fact, — and  that  he  based  the  one  as  well  a^  ihv  other 
solely  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  through  faith,  can 
be  clearly  establislied  from  bis  \\Titings.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said 
to  be  put  bej'^ond  all  doubt,  by  the  following  very  explicit  commen- 
tary upon  the  apostle's  .statement,*  that  "  Christ  is  made  unto  us 
righteousness,*'  or  justification,  *''  quo  intelligit  (apostolus)  nos  ejus 
nomine  acceptos  esse  Deo,  quia  moi'te  sua  peccata  nostra  ex|^iaverit, 
et  ejus  obedientia  nobis  in  justitiaui  imputetur.  Nam  quum  fidci 
JQStitia  in  peccatormn  remissione  et  gratuita  acceptiont!  consistat, 
utnimque  per  Christuni  consecjuimur."  This  statement  is  fur  too 
precise  and  explicit  to  admit  of  being  explained  away,  and  it  is 
qoite  concbisive  as  to  what  were  Calvin's  views  upon  tbu  point  now 
under  consideration. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  to  another  expression  which 
Calvin  sometimes  used  when  treating  of  tins  sul>ject, — im  expres- 
sion which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  accomit  we  have  given  of 
his  sentiments,  but  which  in  itself  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  was 
indeed  brought  out  in  the  com-se  of  the  subsequent  controvei*sies. 
Calvin  repeatedly  spealts  of  justification  as  consisting  in  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  uupufcation  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
TiitTo  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  when  he  used  tlus  form 
of  expression,  he  meant  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness just  acceptance,  or  positive  admission  into  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  favour, — the  bestowal  of  a  right  or  title  to  eternal  life,  as 
distinguished  from  and  going  beyond  mere  forgiveness.     In  any 
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other  sense,  and,  inrWd,  ui  tiie  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
expression,  the  statement  is  inaceurate.  The  imputation  of 
Christ's  rigliteousness,  correctly  understood,  h  to  be  regarded  as, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  preceding  both  i-cinission  and  acceptance,— 
and  as  being  the  gi*ound  or  ha&is,  or  the  meritorious  or  impulsive 
cause  of  these  two  results, — that  to  which  God  has  a  respect  when 
in  any  instance  He  pardons  and  accepts  a  sinner. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  the  passive  and  the  active  rightp 
eousness  of  Clirist, —  the  fii-st  regarded  as  more  immediately  the 
gi'ound  of  our  pardon,  and  the  second  of  our  acceptance,^ — ^this  does 
not  appear  to  be  fomially  brouglit  out  in  the  writings  of  Calim 
It  is  to  be  traced  rather  to  the  more  minute  and  subtle  speculations^ 
to  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  was  aftei*wards  subjectod; 
and  though  the  rlistinctiou  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  faith,  and  may  be  of  use  in  aiding  the  formation  of  distinct 
and  definite  conceptions, — it  is  not  of  any  great  pmctical  import* 
ance,  and  nee<l  not  be  much  pressed  or  insisted  on,  if  men  heartily 
and  intelligently  ascril^e  their  ff>rgivcness  and  acceptance  wliolly 
to  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  in  their  room  and  stead. 
There  is  no  ground  in  anything  Calvin  has  wTittcn  for  a&sertiog,i 
that  he  would  have  denied  or  rejected  this  distinction,  if  it  Ittd 
been  presented  to  him.  But  it  was  perhaps  more  in  acronlancr 
with  the  cautious  and  reverential  spirit  in  which  he  usually 
ducted  his  investigations  into  divine  things,  to  abstain  from 
minute  and  definite  statements  regarding  it.  Much  proinineon 
came  to  be  given  to  these  distinctions  between  forgiveness  and 
acceptance,  and  between  Christ^s  passive  and  active  righteousnciii, 
in  the  Lutheran  rhurch ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that  down 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century, — when  everjiJiing  like  soond 
doctrine  and  true  religion  were  swept  away  by  tlie  prevalence  of 
rationalism, — not  only  these  distinctions,  but  the  whole  of  the  ncn^ 
tiu*al  doctrine  cm  the  subject  of  justification,  were  strenttooshr 
maintained  by  the  Lutheran  theologians.  Very  few  Calrini^^ir 
divines  have  rejected  t!ie  distinction  between  forgive>ne<6  jind  acv 
ceptance,  though  many  have  been  disposed  to  pass  over  or  ofnit 
the  distinction  between  Christ's  passive  and  active  righteonsiicB. 
Tlie  most  eminent  CaKinistic  flivines,  who  have  maintained  that 
jastification  consists  only  in  remission  of  sins, — thus  denying  or 
ignoring  the  generally  received  distinction  between  forgitieiiMl 
aad  acceptance,  and  rejcctmg  the  imputation  of  Clirist*^  active 
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righteousness, — were  Fiscator  and  WendtslmuSj  who  both  helonged 
to  the  German  Kefomied  Chiux-h,  the  former  of  \ihoiii  flourished 
near  tlie  beginning,  and  the  hitter  about  the  middle,  of  t!ie  seven- 
teenth centmy.  The  genend  reiisonings  on  wliich  these  men  based 
their  peculiar  views,  are  of  no  force,  except  upon  the  assumption 
of  principles  wliich  would  overturn  altogctlier  the  Scripture  doc- 
trines of  substitution  and  imputation.  The  question  resolves  into 
this, — Whether  we  have  sufficient  evidence  iu  Scripture  for  these 
tlistinetions  ?  And  in  the  discussion  of  tliis  question  it  has,  we 
thuik,  been  shown  that  the  scriptural  evidence  is  sufficient ;  and 
that  those  who  deny  this,  demand  an  anioimt  of  evidence,  both 
in  point  of  quantity  and  of  directness  and  expticitness,  which  is 
unreasonable. 

But  many  eminent  di^-ines  have  been  of  opinion  tliat  the  con- 
troversies which  have  been  canned  on  ujwii  this  subject,  ha^e  led 
some  of  the  dufendci's  of  the  truth  to  press  these  distinctions^ — ► 
es[jecially  that  between  Christ's  passive  and  active  righteousness, — 
beyond  what  Scriptui'e  wan^ants,  and  iu  a  way  that  is  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  its  statements.  There 
is  no  trace  of  this  excess,  however,  in  the  admirably  cautious  and 
accurate  declarations  upon  this  subject  in  tlie  Westminster  Con- 
fession ;  where,  wliile  pardon  and  acceptance  tu*e  expressly  distin- 
guished as  separate  elements  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  they 
are  both  ascribed^  equally  and  aHke,  to  the  obedience  and  death  of 
Christ,  without  any  specificatiou  of  the  distinct  places  or  functions 
which  Ilis  passive  and  acti\'e  righteousness  hold  in  the  matter, 

**  Those  whom  G<3d  cflfcctually  calleth  He  also  freely  justifieth ;  not  by  in- 
fusing righteousness  into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their  sius^  and  by  accounting 
and  accepting  their  persona  oh  righteous ;  not  for  anything  wrought  in  them, 
or  done  by  them^  but  for  Chriaf  a  sake  alone ;  not  by  imputing  ftiith  itself, 
the  act  of  beUeving,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience  to  them  oa  their 
ngliteouBness,  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  aatisfaction  of  Christ  unto 
tbem,  they  receiving  and  resting  on  Jlim  and  His  righteouaneaa  by  faithi 
which  faith  they  have  not  of  themselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."* 

This  statement  contains  a  beautifully  precise  and  exact  repu- 
diation of  popish  and  Anninian  errorSj  and  assertion  of  the  oppo- 
site truths,  upon  the  subject  of  justification ;  but  it  wisely  abstains 
from  giving  any  deliverance,  threctly  or  by  implication,  upon  those 
more  minute  points  which  arc  less  clearly  indicated  in  Scripture, 
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and  have  been  made  subjects  of  controversial  discussion  among 
Calvinists.  The  same  wisdom  and  caution  are  exhibited  in  deal- 
ing witli  this  topic  in  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  catechisms. 
In  the  Larger  Catechism,  pardon  and  acceptance  are  both  based, 
equally  and  ah'ke,  upon  "  the  perfect  obedience  and  full  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ;"  and  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  while  they  are 
still  distinguished  from  each  other,  they  are  both  declared  to  be 
based  upon  "  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us  and  i 
ceivcd  by  faith  alone."'  The  danger  of  yielding  to  any  excess^  or 
imdne  minuteness,  of  exposition  upon  this  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  and  importance  of  maintaining  the  whole  truth 
regarding  it,  as  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  are  ver}*  clearly  and  judi- 
ciously enforced  by  Turretine,  with  his  usual  masterly  ability •* 

The  general  subject  which  we  have  been  sur^'eying  might i 
suggest  some  reflections  fitted  to  be  useful  in  the  study  of  theology • 
and  of  theological  Htei-ature,  bearing  especially  upon  tlie  two 
topics — of  the  use  and  application  of  testimonies  from  cmji 
writers  as  authorities  upon  controverted  questions, — and  the  vali 
and  importance  of  definite  and  precise  statements  in  the  exj 
of  tlie  doctrines  of  Christian  theology. 

in  almost  all  theological  controversies,  much  space  has  l)ee.n 
occupied  by  tlie  discussion  of  extracts  from  books  and  documents, 
adduced  as  autliorities  in  support  of  the  opinions  maintained  ;  nndi 
there  is  certainly  no  department  of  theological  literature  in  which 
so  much  ability  and  learning,  so  much  time  and  strength,  httvv 
been  uselessly  wasted,  or  in  which  so  much  of  controversial 
fairness  has  been  exhibited.  Controversialists  in  general  hai 
shown  im  intense  and  irresistible  desire  to  prove,  that  their  pecu- 
liar opinir»ns  were  supported  by  the  fathei*s,  or  by  the  T^eform< 
or  by  the  great  diWnes  of  their  own  church ;  and  have  afl 
exhibited  a  great  want  both  of  wisdom  and  of  candour  in  the 
efforts  they  have  made  to  effect  this  object.  It  is  indeed 
important  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  doctrinal  views  i 
have  prevailed  in  every  country  where  theology  has  been  stadjed| 
and  in  each  successive  generation  since  the  canon  of  Scnpti 
was  completed.  And  it  is  a  gratifying  feature  in  the  condition 
the  church,  that  so  much  attention  has  been  given  in  modem 
timos^ — especially  on  the  Continent, — ^to  the  full  and  sdcntilic 
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treatment  of  tlie  history  of  doctrines.  The  history  of  opinion  can 
always  be  turned,  by  cunn>etent  persons,  to  good  account  in  tlie 
investigation  of  trutii.  It  is  important  also  to  a.scerfeain  fully  the 
views  held  even  by  iDdividualsj  who  have  exerted  an  inijjortaiit 
influence  on  their  own  and  subsequent  ages, — epoch-makiug  men 
as  they  have  been  called,— such  as  Origenj  Augustine,  Abelard, 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Ca!vin,  Amiiuins,  and  Socinus.  Some  defe- 
rence is  due  to  tlje  opunons  of  men  who  have  brought  distinguished 
gifts  and  graces  to  bear  on  the  study  of  theology.  But  no  deft!- 
rence  tbat  may  be  shown  to  the  opinions  of  men,  should  ever  be 
transmuted  into  subniission  to  authority,  properly  so  called  j  as  if 
it  ever  could  be  of  essential  importance,  or  of  detennining  influ- 
ence, to  ascertniu  what  other  men  beUeved  on  matters  which  are 
revealed  to  us  in  God's  word.  No  document  has  over  been  pre- 
pared by  uninspired  men,  which  did  not  exhibit  some  traces  of 
human  imperfection, — not  indeed  always  in  actual  positive  error, 
yet  in  something  about  it  defective  or  exaggerated,  disproportion- 
ate or  unsuitable, — exhibited  either  in  the  document  itself ,  or  in  its 
relation  to  the  piu-pose  it  was  intended  to  sene.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  written  nmch  upon  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and 
has  not  fallen  occasiunally  into  eiTor,  confusion,  obscurity,  and  in- 
consistency ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  body  of  men  that  have  ever 
been  appealeii  to  as  authorities,  in  whose  writings  a  larger  me:xsQre 
of  these  qualities  is  to  be  found  than  in  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christiiin  church.  We  have  never  read  an}  thing  more  wearisome 
and  useless  than  the  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  be- 
tween RoniiUiists  and  Protestants,  especially  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early 
ages.  Never  have  ability  and  learning  been  more  thorouglily 
wasted,  than  in  those  entUess  debates,  in  which  so  nmch  pains 
have  been  taken,  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  passages  in  the 
Fathers,  which  ^c^ally  have  no  meaning,  or  no  meaning  that  can 
be  ascertained, — wliich  in  many  cases  their  authors,  if  they  could 
be  called  np  and  examined,  would  be  unable  to  explain  intelli- 
gibly ;  and  to  hiurmonise  the  confusion  and  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies which  abound  in  their  works.  It  was  right  and 
important  indeed  to  show  conclusively  and  once  for  idl,  that  tbo 
liomanists  are  not  warranted  to  appeal  to  the  early  chui'ch,  in 
support  of  their  leading  peculiar  opinions  ;  and  the  conclusive  e\i- 
dence  which  has  been  produced  in  proof  of  this  position,  it  may 
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be  necessary  occasionally  to  refer  to.  But  beyond  tbis,  ekbonita' 
discussions  of  tbc  meaning  of  particular  pfussages  in  tbe  Fatbera, 
sbould  in  general  lie  now  regarded  as  notluiig  better  tban  leamfj 
lumber.  Occasions  indeed  do  sometimes  occur  in  theological 
literature  wliere  something  of  tbis  kind  may  be  called  for*  And 
we  think  that  there  was  a  digntts  vitidice  nodiut,  and  that  an  im^ 
port^mt  service  was  rendered  to  tbe  cause  of  tmtby  when  Dr 
Ooode,  the  Dean  of  Kipon^  undertook  and  erKlurod  the  lahor  «»»•' 
probus  of  provin«]f— as  be  has  done  uiianswenibly,  in  his  *'  Diviao'' 
Enlo  of  Faith  and  Practice  "—that  the  Tractarian  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  and  also  of  the  great  Anglican  di^-inej, 
was  characterised  by  the  same  incompetency  and  unfairness  wbicli 
have  usually  marked  the  conduct  of  Romish  controversialists,  * 

In  adducing  extracts  from  eminent  A\Titers  in  support  of  tbeipl 
opinions,  controversialists  usually  overlook  or  forget  the  nbvious 
consideration,  that  it  is  only  the  mature  and  deliberate  convictioJl 
of  a  competent  judge  upon  tbe  precise  point  under  consideration, 
that  should  be  held  as  entitled  to  any  deference.  When  mei 
have  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  bad  present  to  their  tbought^  the 
preeisc  question  that  may  have  aftenvanls  become  matter  of  dis- 
pute,— when  they  have  never  deliberately  examined  it,  or  given  a 
formal  and  explicit  rleliverance  regarding  it, — it  will  usually  follow, 
1st,  That  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they, 
thought  about  it, — to  collect  this  from  incidental  statement-?,  or  rrn 
allusions,  dropped  when  they  were  treating  of  other  topics;  and, 
2d,  That  their  opinion  about  it,  if  it  could  be  ascert   '      *  'I 

be  of  no  weight  or  vidue.     A  large  portion  of  tbe  mm  i 

have  been  collected  by  controversialisits  as  testimonies  in  favour  of 
their  opinions  from  eminent  "winters,  is  at  once  swept  away  as 
\em  and  irrelevant,  by  the  application  of  this  principle.  The 
of  this  principle  is  so  obvious,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  sort  of 
proverb, — "  auctoris  aliud  agentis  pana  est  auctoritaa."  And 
controversialists  in  general  have  continued  habitually  to 
it,  and  to  waste  their  time  in  trying  to  bring  tbe  authority  of 


*  It  iflbut  right,  however,  to  remem- 
ber that  anfairnesa  io  thia  matter,  hns 
been  sometimes  exhibit^xl  alfto  by  the 
friends  of  truth.  It  is  a  very  humbling 
ftod  mortifyiag  expoeure  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr  ukac  Taybr,  in  the 
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eminent  writers  to  bear  upon  questions  wliicli  they  had  never  ex- 
ainineil ;  and  have  not  scrupled,  in  many  cuses,  to  have  recourse 
garbling  and  rautilation,  in  order  either  to  sik^nce  testimonies 
or  to  make  them  speak  more  plainly.  The  opinion  even  of 
CaJvnn,  upon  a  point  which  he  had  never  ciu'efully  examinedj  and 
on  which  he  has  given  no  formal  deliverance,  is  of  no  weight  or 
value,  and  would  scarcely  be  worth  examining ;  were  it  not  that  so 
much  hMS  been  written  upon  tliis  subject,  and  that  bis  vicAvs  upju 
many  points  have  been,  and  still  are,  so  nmch  misrepresented. 

In  dealing  wnth  authorities^  then,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain, 
wlietljcr  the  authors  referred  to  and  quoted  have  really  formed 
and  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  point,  in  regai'd  to  which  their 
testimony  is  adduced.  It  h  necessary  further  to  collect  together, 
and  to  examine  carefidly  and  dehberately,  tlie  whole  of  wluit  they 
have  written  upon  the  subject  under  consideration^  that  we  may 
understand  fully  and  accurately  what  their  whole  mind  regarding 
it  really  was,  instead  of  trying  to  educe  it  from  a  ha^sty  glance  at 
partial  and  incidental  st^*itements.  And  in  order  to  conduct  this 
process  of  estimating  and  applying  testimonies  in  a  sati.^factory 
and  successful  way,  it  is  also  necessary,  that  we  be  familiar  with 
the  whole  import,  and  bearing  of  the  discussion  tm  both  sides,  as 
it  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author  whose  statements  we  are 
investigating.  Without  this  knowledge,  we  shall  be  very  apt  to 
misappreliend  the  true  meiming  and  sigiiiticance  of  what  he  li*is 
said,  and  to  make  it  the  ground  of  unwarranted  and  erroneous  in- 
ferences. We  have  seen  how  necessary  it  is  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  coiistnie  ai'iglit  Calvius  statements  about  im]>utation 
and  justification,  to  know  in  what  way  these  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  among  Romanists  as  well  as  among  Protestants ; 
and  manv  other  illustrations  of  the  necessitv  of  a  tliorourfh  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  whole  question  in  all  its  asjtects,  and  of  the 
errors  aiising  from  the  want  of  it,  miglit  easily  be  adduced  from 
this  department  of  theological  controversy.  To  manage  ariglit 
this  matter  of  the  adduction  and  application  of  testimonies  or 
authorities  requires  an  extent  of  knowledge,  a  patience  and  caution 
in  comparing  and  estimating  materials,  and  an  amoiuit  of  candour 
and  tact,  whicli  few  controversialists  possess,  and  in  which  many 
of  them  are  deploraldy  deficient.  This  is  not  indeed  a  depart- 
ment of  investigation  which  can  be  regiu-ded  as  possessed  of  any 
great  intrinsic  importance,  idth  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
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tmtli.     But  it  has  aiways  occupied,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to 
occupy,  a  prominent  place  in  theological  literature,  and  it  is  the: 
fore  of  some  consequence  that  it  should  be  conducted  judiciously^ 
axjcurately,  and  honaurably. 

^fuch  more  important  than  this  subject  of  authorities  Jiiifl 
testimonies,  is  the  other  topic  suggested  by  the  sun^ey  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  viz.,  the  incrcasing  fulness,  exactness,  and 
precision  of  deliverances  on  doctrinal  mattoi*s,  as  the  result  of  con- 
troversial discussion.  The  gi'eat  lessons  suggested  by  the  investi- 
gation in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  suggested,  indee4,  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  discussion  of  all  such  questions,  are,  1st, 
The  obligation  to  improve  the  controvei'sies  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  church,  for  aiding  in  the  formation  of  clear  and  ac- 
curate, precise  and  definite,  opinions  upon  all  topics  of  doctrinil^^ 
theology,  up  to  the  full  extent  which  Scripture,  correctly  intefi^l 
preted  and  reasonably  and  judiciously  applied,  may  be  fairly  held 
to  sanction  ;  2d,  The  danger  and  mischief  of  laving  down  explict! 
deliverances,  and  indulging  in  elaborate  controversies,  alioui  mi- 
nuter mattei's  which  arc  not  revealed  to  ns,  and  whicli  Scripture 
really  furnishes  no  materials  for  detennining ;  and,  3d,  Tlie  ne- 
cessity of  great  caution  and  much  wisdom  in  inU'oducing  into 
symbolical  books,  and  tliei-eby  imposing,  as  articles  of  faith  or 
terms  of  communion,  even  true  positions  of  a  minute  and  definitv 
description ;  which  may  possess  no  great  intrinsic  im])ortiUice  as 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  achetne  of  salvation,  or 
which  may  derive  their  importance  from  temporaiy  or  local  cUft^^ 
cussions.  These,  of  course^  are  just  truisms  admitted  by  cvei^l 
one.  Everything  depends  ujjon  the  right  application  of  tliem  to 
particular  cases  and  topics,  and  this  requires  thorougli  ami  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  great  soundness  and  discrimination  of  in- 
tellect, and  much  careful  and  deliberate  investigation, — qualities 
whicli  are  very  rare,  and  which  especially  are  very  seldom  found 
in  combination  with  each  other. 

In  reganl  to  each  of  these  three  positions,  there  are  temptft- 
tions  and  dangers  on  both  sides,— great  risks  both  of  defr^  '  f 
excess;  and  one  chief  means  fitted,  with  the  divine  bl  lo 

guard  against  error  in  these  matters,  both  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  past  di** 
cussions,  and  a  sincere  and  impart-isd  determination  to  Itim  it  to 
the  best  account,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertaining  of  truth  and  tiw 
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determining  of  the  church's  duty.  It  is  an  imperative  obligation, 
attaching  to  \i\vry  man,  {iccording  to  lii.s  means  and  opportunities, 
to  acquire  as  acciirsUe  and  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  di\nne  rcvehition  as  he  can.  And  next  to  the  tlih'gent  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  word  of  Gml  itself,  in  the  unwefuied  and 
impartial  application  of  all  legitimate  apparatus  and  auxiliaries,  a 
comprehensive  and  discriminating  investigation  of  past  discussions, 
conducted  hy  competent  parties,  affords  the  best  means  of  dis- 
charging this  duty  and  securing  this  result.  Wherever  men  of 
ability,  learning,  and  integiity,  have  brought  their  minds  to  bear 
upon  the  investigation  of  divine  truth, — and  especially  when,  by  the 
collision  of  men  of  this  stamji,  the  sifting  analj^ic  pi*ocess  of  con- 
troversial discussions  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjects 
examined, — materials  ai'e  provided,  which,  by  men  who  have  not 
themselves  been  involved  iu  the  controversies,  may  be  turned  to 
the  best  account,  in  forming  an  accurate  estimate,  first,  of  the 
truth,  and  then,  secondly  and  separately,  of  the  importance,  of 
the  points  involved.  Men  are  bound  to  improve,  to  the  utteraiost, 
all  their  opportimities  of  acquiring  the  most  clear,  accin^te,  and 
exact  knowledge  of  all  the  tinths  revealed  in  the  sacred  >Scrip- 
tures  ;  and  some  men,  in  seeking  to  discharge  this  duty,  have  been 
honoured  by  the  Head  of  the  church  to  contribute  largely  to  dif- 
fuse among  their  fellow-men  more  correct,  definite,  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  Christian  doctrine  than  had  jirevailcd  before,  and 
to  show  that  these  views  were  indeed  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God. 
The  men  who  have  been  most  highly  honoured  in  this  impor- 
tant department  of  work,  were  Augustine  in  the  fifth  cent  my, — the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centur}'',  and  especially  Calvin,  the 
greatest  of  them  all, — nnd,  lastly,  the  great  Calvinistic  systematic 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  works  of  this  last  class  of 
writers — such  men  as  Francis  TiuTctine,  John  Henry  Heidegger, 
Herman  Witsius,  and  Peter  Van  !Mastriclit— ai*e  based  wliolly 
U|x>n  the  tlicology  of  the  liefonnation ;  but  they  cany  it  out  to 
ltd  completion,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  crown  and  the  cope- 
stone  of  theological  science,  viewed  as  an  accurate,  comprehensive, 
and  systematic  exposition  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  I'evealed  in 
the  word  of  Gwl.  We  believe  that  these  men  have  given  an  ex- 
iition  of  the  doctrines  which  are  made  known  to  us  in  the 
•red  Scriptures,  and  which  all  men  are  bound  to  understand  and 
belie ve,  because  God  has  revealed  them,  such  as  in  point  of  clear- 
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ness  and  fulness,  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness,  was  never 
before  equalled,  and  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  In  tlie 
writings  of  tliese  men,  and  of  others  of  the  same  class  and  period, 
we  find,  that  almost  every  discussion  raised  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half  about  the  substance  of  theolofi^* — that  is,  about  tlie 
doctrines  actually  taught  in  Scripture  concerning  all  matters  of 
imivTrsal  and  pcnnanent  importance,  concerning  God  and  man, 
Christ  and  the  way  of  sjdvation,  the  cliurcb  and  the  sacraments- 
is  dealt  with  and  disposed  of,— is  practically  exhausted  and  con- 
clusively determined.  But  it  does  not,  by  auy  means,  follow  from 
this,  that  the  precise  and  definite  statements,  on  doctrinal  sub- 
ject?, which  the  ^mtings  of  these  men  present — although  true  in 
themselves  and  warranted  by  Scripture,  as  in  general  wc  believe 
them  to  be — should  be  embodied  in  symbolical  books^  ajid  be 
thereby  made  teiins  of  couimmiion  with  a  view  to  ordination  to 
the  ministry,  and  grounds  of  separation  among  churches.  The 
duty  of  a  church  in  settling  her  snnbols,  or  arranging  her  terms 
of  communion,  is  to  be  regulated  by  different  principles  from  tho« 
which  determine  the  duty  of  indi\iduals,  who  are  simply  bound  to 
acquire  and  to  profess  as  mucli  of  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  truth  lis  they  can  attain  to,  on  all  matters,  whether  important 
or  not.  When  a  church  is  arranging  her  terms  of  communion, 
other  considerations,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  mere  trutli  of  the 
statements,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  of  what  it 
is  right,  necessary,  and  expedient  to  do,  or  of  what  amotint  of 
imity  in  matters  of  opinion  ought  to  be  required.  The  principle* 
applicable  to  tliis  branch  of  the  church's  duty,  have  never  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  discussion  by  competent  partie«^  though 
tlicy  are  very  importjint  in  their  bearings ;  and  the  right  appUcik 
tion  of  them  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  CaUin  would  pro- 
bably have  made  a  diiSculty  about  adopting  precise  and  cWfinite 
deliverances  on  some  points,  conccmiug  the  truth  of  wliich  the 
great  Calvinistic  divines  of  tlie  seventeenth  ccntur}'  bad  no  hvsh^ 
tation.  But  it  will  probably  be  admitted  tliat  be  was  qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  minister  in  a  Calvinistic  chiurch,  even  in  Ma 
advanced  nineteenth  century. 

The  great  general  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  tliis  matter,  thottgh 
the  application  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty,  are  emlx)die<l   in     ' 
famous  maxiju,  which  Witsius  adoplo<l  as  his  favourite  motto— 
neoessanis  nnitas,  in  non  necessariis  Ubertas^  in  omnibus  auita«**' 
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It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Calvinists  are  very  pugnacious, — 
ever  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions.  But  a 
survey  of  the  theological  literature  of  this  country  for  the  last 
half  ccntiu;)',  gives  no  countenance  to  this  impression.  Much 
more  has  been  published  in  defence  of  Arminianism  than  of  Cal- 
vinism. Calvinists  have  scarcely  shown  the  zeal  and  activity 
that  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  of  them,  either  in  re- 
pelling attacks  that  were  made  upon  them,  or  in  improving  ad- 
vantages that  were  placed  within  their  reach.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  indeed,  the  "  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  by  Bishop 
Tomline,  was  thoroughly  refuted  by  Scott,  the  commentator,  in 
his  "Remarks"  upon  it,  and  by  Dr  Edward  Williams,  in  his 
"  Defence  of  Modem  Calvinism."    But  since  that  time,  Cople- 
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ston,  Whately,  Stanley  Falser,  and  Richard  Watson — men 
deservedly  liigli  rejiutation — have  all  written  against  Calvinis 
and  some  of  tlicm  very  elahoratelj,  while  no  answer  to   any 
them  has  been  produced  by  its  defenders.     Wbately  and  Rid 
Watson — the  first  from  his  sagacity  and  candour,  exercised  both 
upon  matters  of  abstract  reasoning  and  of  philological  investiga- 
tion, and  the  second  from  the  general  soundness  of  his  views  upon 
original  sin  and  regeneration,  so  different  from  tlie  Pell 
of  the  school  of  Whitby  and  Touiline — liave  made  concessit 
and  thereby  have  afforded  advantages,  to  Calvinists,  of  which  the 
have  hitherto  failed,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  to  make  any  publ 
use.     The  concessions  of  Watson  arc  nothing  but  what  every  oi 
who  holds  scriptural  views  of  the  moral  state  of  human  nat 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  changing  it,  must  rnaku] 
and  such  accordingly  as  have  been  made  by  all  the  more  evan| 
cal  and  antipclagian  Arminians  from  Arminns  downwards, 
his  attack   njion  Calvinism — forming  the  concluding  portion 
the  second  part  of  liis  ^* Theological  Institutes,"  and  published  all 
in  a  small  volume  separately,  as  well  as  in  the  collected  edition 
his  works, — is  both  from  its  great  ability,  and  from  the   h 
amount  of  scriptural  antipclagian  truth  which  it  embodies,  desei 
ing  of  special  attention.     It  has  been  thirty  years  before  the 
and  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  answered. 

Dr  Whntely,  Archbisboj*  of  Dublin,  in  his  Essay  upon  £]< 
tion — tlie  third  in  the  volume,  entitled,  "  Essays  on  some  of 
Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paulj" — ^has 
Home  important  concessions  to  Calvinists,  both  in  regard  to  mi 
ters  of  abstract  reasoning  and  philological  exposition,  wliich  arc 
eminently  creditable  to  his  sagacity  ami  candour,  but  wliich  they 
do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  turned  to  much  account.  Thene  is 
really  more  of  interest,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  somctliing  like  noi 
in  these  concessions  of  Dr  Whately,  than  in  almost  anything 
has  been  produced  upon  the  subject  of  this  gi-eat  controvert  li 
the  present  day.  There  h  indeed  nothing  like  novelty  iii 
statements  themselves  to  which  wc  now  refer.  Tlicy  express  vi< 
which  have  been  always  laid  down  and  insisted  on  by  the 
fenders  of  CaU-inism.  The  importance  and  the  noveltj'  are  to 
found  only  in  the  circiunstance  of  their  being  brought  foi 
by  oue  who  is  not  a  CalNinist.  Dr  Whately,  in  tbe  cs<iay  refei 
tOy  has  admitted,  in  iubstance^  that  the  arguments  connnonly  a< 
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duced  against  the  Calviiiistic  doctrine  of  election,  derived  from 
the  moral  attributes  of  God^  apply  bs  much  to  actual  results 
occurring  xmdcr  God's  providential  government, — in  other  words, 
apply  efjually  to  the  facts  of  the  introduction  and  pennanent 
existence  of  moral  evil ; — and  that  the  term  election,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  relates,  in  most  instances,  to  "  an  arbitrar}^,  irrespective, 
unconditional  decree."  These  are  positions  which  have  heen 
always  asserte*!,  and  have  been  often  conclusively  proved,  by  Cal- 
vinists ;  but  they  have  not  usually  been  admitted  by  their  oppo- 
nents. And  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  difficult  to  understand  huw 
any  one  coidd  admit  them,  and  yet  continue  to  reject  the  doctrines 
of  CaU'inism, 

We  once  had  occasion*  to  refer  to  these  positions  of  Dr 
Whately  ;  and,  regarding  him  as  an  .'Vrminian,  we  ventured 
to  apply  that  designation  to  him,  and  to  represent  these  posi- 
,tions  as  the  concessions  of  an  opponent.  Dr  Whately,  it 
'seems,  does  not  believe  or  athnit  that  he  is  an  Arminian,  and 
took  offence  at  being  so  designated.  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
voluine  above  referred  to,  he  adverts  to  this  matter  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

"So  widely  spread  are  these  two  Bchemes  of  interpretation,  that  I  have 
known  A  reviewer,  very  recently,  allude  to  &  certain  author  as  *'  an  Ar- 
minian/' though  he  had  written  and  publiahed  hia  dissejit  from  the  Armi- 
omn  theory,  and  his  reasons  for  it.  The  reviewer,  on  having  this  blunder 
pointed  out,  apologised  by  saying,  that  he  had  merely  conduded  him  to  be  an 
^\rminian,  because  he  was  not  Calvinist,  and  he  had  supposed  that  every  one 
muBt  h*}  either  the  one  or  the  other !  It  is  remarkable  that,  by  a  converse 
error,  the  very  same  author  had  been,  some  years  before,  deaomiced  as  Cal- 
vinistiCf  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  Arminian.'*! 

Dr  Wliately  has  acted  from  raisin  formation  or  misappre- 
hension, in  saying  that  the  reviewer  to  whom  he  refei-s  apolo- 
gised for  the  blunder  of  representing  him  as  an  AiTiiinian. 
Tile  reviewer  has  never  seen  that  there  was  any  blunder  in  the 
matter,  and  is  prepared  to  assert  and  to  prox'e  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  acknowledged  ndes  applicable  to  such  qnes- 
tiousj  Dr  Whately  may  be  fairly  called  an  Ai'minian,  whether 
bo  perceives  and  admits  that  he  is  so  or  not;  and  that  it  is 
absurd,  to  pretend,  as  he  does,  to  be  neither  a  Calvinist  nor  an 
^•Vrminian. 


♦  North  Britvifi  Review,  vol.  xvii. 
"p.  i82,  Aug.  1852. 


f  Esa;iy  iii..  On  Election, 
note  p.  68,  7tli  Edit. 
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Tliere  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  on  this,  as  well  as  on  most 
of  the  leading  questions  in  Cliristian  theologj',  there  is  a  three- 
fold course  ojien  to  men,  Tbey  may  adopt  Socinian  as  well  as 
Armiuian  or  Calvinistic  views  on  the  subject  of  election,  just  &s 
on  other  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system ;  but  Socinianism 
ujion  this  point  is  not  much  brought  foi*A^'ard  nowadays^  and  was 
therefore  scarcely  worth  adverting  to  in  an  incidental  and  popiikr 
allusion  to  existing  differences.  Amiinians  and  Socinians  oppniOy 
with  equal  strenuousness,  and  upon  substantially  the  same  groonds, 
the  whole  doctrines  of  Cal\imsts  upon  tliis  subject.  They  agnje 
with  each  otlier  in  all  the  main  conclusions  tliey  hold  in  regard  to 
foreordination  and  election;  so  that  all  parties  may  really  be  ranked 
under  the  two  heads  of  Galvinists  and  anti-Calvinists,  The  main 
tUffercnce  here  between  the  Aroiinians  and  the  Sociniajis  is,  tiiai 
the  former  admit,  while  the  latter  deny,  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  future  events.  This  is  not  a  difference  bearing  directly  ujxm 
what  is  actually  maintained  under  the  head  of  predeetinatiou ; 
thougli  it  enters  into,  and  has  been  liirgely  discussed  in  oonnec- 
tiou  with,  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  one  and  the  other  side 
of  that  question*  Indeed,  some  of  the  bolder  and  more  candid  of 
the  old  Socini;ma  acknowledge,  that  they  denied  the  doctiine  uf 
divine  foreknowledge,  chiefly  because  tliey  wbre  unable  to  see 
how,  if  this  were  admitted,  they  could  refuse  to  concede  tlie  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  of  foreordination  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  ftorae 
of  the  b«>lder  and  more  candid  of  the  old  Arminiaiis  have  mul  '<' 
manifest,  that  they  would  gladly  have  rejected  the  doctrine  ui  Uic 
divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  could  have  devised  any  plausible 
evaision  of  the  scriptural  evidence  in  support  of  it.  The  adlllis^iv^n 
or  denial  of  the  tlivine  foreknowledge, — though  in  itsidf  a  diHen n"* 
of  vety  great  importance, — thus  affects  rather  the  mode  of  cond  ,i  •- 
ing  the  argument,  so  far  as  foreordination  is  concenic<l,  than  the 
actual  positions  maintained  by  the  opposite  parties ;  tliough  it  linsi 
often  been  brought  into  some  of  the  ukjvg  popular,  but  h'-v>  ac- 
curate, forms  of  stating  the  point  in  dispute.  Aniiinians  and 
Socinijuis  concur  in  denying  all  the  leading  positions  held  by 
CalvinLsts  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  ilecrees  or  pur[Hi«es, — tlno 
foreordination  of  all  events, — imd  the  absolute  election  of  aome 
men  to  eternal  life;  and,  practically,  the  great  question  ie^ — 1m 
the  Cahinisdc  aftinnation  or  tlie  anti-Calviuistic  negatioti  of 
these  things  true?     This  being  so,  it  b  not  strictly  corroct  la 
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say,  that  tlie  only  antafronistic  alternative  to  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination  is  the  Arminiau  one ;  because  the  fundor- 
mental  Calvdnistic  position  is  denied  equally  by  Anniniaiis  and 
Socinians ;  and  the  real  question  in  dispute  may  be,  and  should  be, 
stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  omit  any  reference  tu  the  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Amiinians  and  the  Socinians, — viz.,  the  divine 
foreknowledge, — and  to  apply  eq^ually  and  alike  to  both  sections  of 
anti-Calvin  ists. 

But  while  on  this  ground  it  must  be  a^loiitted,  that  tlie  anta- 
gomstic  positiot»  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  somewhat  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  Arminian  one,  as  commonly  stated 
by  Arminians  themselves ;  yet  the  Socinian  deniid  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  is  now  so  little  brought  under  our  notice,  that 
there  was  reall}^  no  call  to  take  it  into  account  in  an  incidental 
reference  to  the  subject ; — and  therc  is  no  material  inaccuracy  in 
Calvinism  and  Armiuianism  being  spoken  of  as  the  only  really 
antagonistic  positions* 

It  is  not  upjn  the  ground  which  has  now  been  adverted  to, 
that  Dr  Whately  objects  to  being  called  an  Ariuinian,  and  tries 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  idea  that  a  man  must  be  either  an 
Arminian  or  a  Calvinist.  He  is  not  a  Socinian  on  tins  point ; 
for  he  admits  the  fbvine  foreknowledge  of  all  events,  lie  denies 
that  he  is  an  iVnninian,^ — he  denies  that  he  is  a  Cahdnist ;  and  he 
denies  that  a  man,  tbougli  lioliUng  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  all 
events,  and  therefore  not  a  Socinian,  must  be  either  a  Cah^nist 
or  an  Arminian  on  the  subject  of  foreordiuatiou.  lie  thus 
plainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  be  holds  a  doctrine  on  this 
subject  which  is  materially  and  substantially  different  botli  from 
Calvinism  and  iVrminiauism,— though  he  has  not  suggested  any 
name  by  wliich  to  designate  it.  Now,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
dissenting  from  all  this  ;  aud  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
Dr  Whately  is  an  Arminian ;  and  further,  that  every  man  who 
has  formed  an  intelligent  and  definite  opinion  upon  this  im- 
portant controversy,  and  who  repudiates  the  Socinian  deuial  of 
tlie  divine  foreknowledge,  must  be  eitlier  an  Arminian  or  a  Cal- 
vinist,— or  rather  must  be  an  Arminian,  if  he  refuses  to  admit 
the  tnith  of  Calvinism. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  ungracious  to  refuse  Dr  IVbately's 
awn  statement  about  his  views,  and  to  continue  to  maintain  that 
he  is  an  Anidnian,  when  he  himself  repudiates  the  name.  Most 
VOL.  I.  27 
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certainly  nothing  ungracious  is  intended ;  the  somewhat  uncoor- 
teons  fonn  of  the  statement  is  the  result  of  wJint  was  purely 
accidontiil ;  and  theix;  are  sonie  important  considerations,  bear- 
ing u[Km  the  interests  of  truth,  which  seem  to  render  it  expedient 
that  the  ground  taken  should  he  maintained.  Tlie  allegatioD 
that  the  Archbishop  is  an  Ai-miniari  was  introduced  in  the  roost 
incidental  way,  and  evidently  imder  the  influence  of  a  feeling  that 
this  was  a  position  of  notorious  and  undenia!>le  certainty, — a  posi- 
tion which  no  one  coiUd  dispute,  and  of  which  no  one  would  com- 
plain. We  are  neither  convinced  nor  frightened  by  the  somewhat 
angiy  allusion  made  to  this  matter  in  the  note  above  quoted  from 
him  ;  and  we  think  it  may  he  fitted  to  throw  light  uixin  an  import- 
ant aubjectj  not  well  understood,  if  we  attempt  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  allegation.  We  linve,  of  course,  no  doubt  of  the 
integrity  and  sincerity  of  Dr  Whately  in  abjuring  the  name  of 
an  Arminian.  We  differ  from  him  in  opinion  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  Anuinianism,  and  iis  to  what  are  the  groimfls  and  circum- 
fiUmces  which  wan'aut  the  a[iphcation  of  this  name;  and  these 
are  matters  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  may  be  expressed 
without  any  want  of  persoual  respect  being  indicated.  W^e  think 
we  can  prove,  that  Dr  Whately's  views  upon  the  subject  of 
election  are, — notwithstanding  his  important  concessions  to  Cal- 
vinism, above  referred  to, — so  accordant  in  substance  with  thoae 
which  have  been  generally  known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  chundi 
as  AjTninian,  imd  so  different  from  those  indicated  by  any  other 
recognised  ecclesiastical  designation,  that  it  is  perfectly  warrant- 
able txj  describe  them  as  Arminian tsni. 

Wo  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  taking  the  trouble  of 
attempting  to  prove  this,  had  we  not  been  {>er8uaded  that  d^ 
fective  and  erroneous  views,  on  these  matters,  are  very  pr^ 
valent,  especially  among  the  clergj^  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  little, — in  the  present  asjiect  of  thct>U>- 
gical  hteratiire, — fitted  to  show  the  importance  of  trving  to 
diffuse  accurate  and  definite  views  of  the  true  status  (piffftionU 
m  regard  to  the  topics  involved  in  our  controversy  with  the 
Arminians. 

Dr  >Miately  is  not  the  only  eminent  writer  of  the  present  <lay 
who  has  advocated  Anninianism,  without  being  aware  of  this,  and 
even  while  repudiating  it.  The  late  Mr  Stanley  Faber, — who  htt9 
rendered  important  scm'ces  in  several  de|iartnicnta  of  ecclesiastic^] 
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literature,  and  who  was  greatly  superior  to  Dr  "V^^ately  in  theo- 
logical erudition,  though  much  inferior  to  him  in  sagacity  and 
penetration  of  intx?llccty — ^publislied  an  cluborate  work  "  On  the 
Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election,"  the  second  edition  of  which 
ajjpeared  in  1842.  In  this  work  he  expounds  three  different 
theories  on  the  suhjeot  of  Election, — \4z.,  Cahinism,  Amiiiiianism, 
and  what  he  ctiils  Xationahsni,  or  the  system  advocated  hy  Locke 
and  Dr  John  Taylor.  lie  labours  to  prove  that  all  these  throe 
theories  are  erroneous,— <ipi>osed  equally  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  pHniitivc  antiquity,  and  the  syinbohcal  books  of  the 
Church  of  England.  lie  then  brings  forward  a  fourth  theory, 
different  fruni  all  these^— one  which  is  neither  Calvinisui,  nor 
Amiinianism,  nor  Nationalism.  This  he  calls  Ecclesiastical  Indi- 
vidualism,— ^meaning  thereby  an  election  of  iudividu^ds  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  \^sib!e  church,— =to  the  enjopuent  of  the  means  of 
grace.  This  fourth  theory,— as  distinguished  from  and  op|»o8ed  to 
the  other  three, — he  labours  to  establish  as  tnie,  hy  an  application 
of  the  three  standards  just  mentioned,  Wliile  Calvinism,  Aimi- 
niaiiism,  and  Nationalism,  are  all  unfounded  and  en*oncous, 
Anninianism  is,  in  Faber's  judgment,  the  farthest  removed  frr^m 
the  truth  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,*—**  Of  the  three  systems,  Armi- 
niaiiism  has  the  most  widely  departed  from  aboriginal  Christian 
antiquity"  (including  Scripture  and  the  early  fathers),  "  for,  in 
truth,  it  has  altoifether  forsaken  it "  Now,  we  are  firmly  persuaded, 
and  think  we  can  pro\'e,  that  bofh  the  Nationalism  which  he  rejects, 
and  the  Individualism  which  he  upholds,  are  just  in  substance  the 
Yery  Arminianism  which  he  denounces  and  abjures;  that  hia 
Arminianism,  Nationalism,  and  Ek.'clesiastical  IncHvidualism  are 
really  just  one  and  the  same  system  or  doctrine^  exJnbited  under 
slightly  different  aspects,  and  constituting  the  one  only  really 
antagonistic  theoiy  to  Calvinism.  Faber,  we  think,  has  utterly 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  essentials  and  the  accicleutals  of 
the  different  systems  which  he  has  investigated.  He  has  not  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface.  He  has  been  entirely  carried  away 
by  slight  and  superficial  differences,  while  he  has  wholly  failed 
to  perceive  intrinsic  and  substantial  resemblances.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  "Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election," — ^though 
containing    much    Interesting   matter,  which    adniita   of     being 
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usefully  applied, — is  practically  a  mass  of  confusion;  and  can 
produce  only  error  and  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  more  thorough  and 
uearclung  expositions  of  these  important  and  difficult  snb- 
jecta. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  statements, — if  there  be  any 
fair  ground  for  believing  that  Whately  and  Faber,  the  former 
most  favourably  representing  the  ability,  and  the  latter  the  erudi* 
tion^  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  countr)",  are  really  Armi* 
nians^  though  they  are  not  aware  of  it, — if  these  men  are  truly,  in 
substance,  teaching  Amiinianism,  while  they  sincerely  denounce 
and  abjure  it, — there  must  be  some  great  misapprehension  or 
confusion  prevalent,  which  distoi'ts  and  perverts  men's  views  upon 
these  subjects ;  and  if  any  such  state  of  things  exist,  it  must  be 
importimt,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  truth,  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  and  exposed. 

The  statements  of  Wliately  and  Faber, — ^to  which  we  hare 
refeiTed,^ — seem  to  be  received  as  true,  without  any  doubt  or  mis- 
giving, in  the  great  ecclesiastical  denomination  to  which  these 
authors  belong ;  and  we  are  not  by  any  means  confident  that  tlie 
generality  of  Scotch  Calvinists,  now-a-days,  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  doctrinal  theolor^'^  to  be  able  to  detect  the  fallacy.  The 
discussion  of  tliis  subject  extends  greatly  beyond  what  is  personal 
to  individuals,  as  affiM'tiiig  the  accuracy  of  their  statements.  U 
really  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  right  settlement  of  the 
true  status  qu^stioms  in  the  great  controversy  about  pretlestinft* 
tion.  The  settlement  of  the  status  qucEstionis  is  alwa^'s  ft  point  of 
fundamental  importance  in  great  doctrinal  controversies.  It  i» 
especially  important  in  this  one,  where^ — unless  the  state  of  the 
question  is  clearly  settled  and  carefully  and  constantly  attended 
to, — men  are  x^iry  apt  to  figbt  at  random,  to  be  dealing  blows  in 
the  dark,  and  running  some  risk  of  wounding  their  friend*.  A 
right  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  tlie  statements  of  Whately  and 
Faber,  condemning  and  repudiating  Arminianism,  must  be  biuM)d 
upon  an  investigation  of  these  two  questions — 1#<,  What  is  tlie 
real  essential  point  of  difference  lx?tween  Calvinista  and  Armiuiiuu 
on  the  subject  of  election  I  and  2f£,  Is  there  any  real,  definite,  and 
important  subject  of  controversial  discussion  involved  in  the  expo- 
sition of  election,  and  not  disposed  of  by  the  determination  of  the 
fundamental  question  controverted  betiTDen  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
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nians?  It  is  only  by  settling  and  applying  the  first  of  tliese 
questions,  tliat  we  can  satisfactorilj  d<jtemiine  whether  Wliately 
and  Faber, — and  men  holding  such  opinions, — may  be  justly  desig- 
nated us  Anni nians  ;  and  if,  by  a  farther  application  of  the  results 
of  the  same  incjuiiT,  we  can  settle  the  second  of  these  two  questions 
in  the  negative,  we  thus  establish  the  wider  and  more  iniportiint 
conclnsionj  that  men  who  intelligently  investigate  the  subject  of 
election,  and  form  anjlhing  like  a  clear  and  definite  opinion  regard- 
ing it,  must  be  substantially  either  Calviuistis  or  iVrniiniaus,  whether 
they  [KTccive  and  admit  this  or  not. 

The  consideration  of  these  points,  boweverj  has  a  wider  bear- 
ing than  has  yet  been  indicated.  It  is  fitted  to  bring  out  some 
defects  of  considerable  impjortancc  in  the  Avay  in  wliicli  this  great 
class  of  theological  topics  have  been  usually  discussed  by  di\ines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Doctrinal  and  systematic  theology 
has  not  ordinarily  been  studied  with  much  care  by  the  clergy  of 
that  church ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  has  been,  not  only  that 
crude,  confused,  and  erroneous  views  upon  doctrinal  subjects 
aboimd  in  the  writings  of  many  of  thera,  but  also  that  the  war- 
rantableness  and  desirableness  of  vague  and  indefinite  views  upon 
these  matters  have  found  in  them  open  and  avowed  defenders. 
The  clergy  of  tlie  Churcli  of  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, were  generally,  like  most  of  the  other  RefoiTners,  Calvin- 
ists,  and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  whole  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  greater  piirt  of  that  of  James  ^.  Since  about 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  censed  to  be  Calvinists,  though  many  of  these  have 
refused,  like  Dr  Whately,  to  be  called  ilrminians,  and  some, — 
though  not  Calvinists,— have  even  dechned  to  be  called  anti-Cal- 
vinjsts.  These  changes  in  the  actual  opinions  of  the  clergj^  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  taken  place,  while  their  symbolical  books 
have  continued  unaltered  upon  doctrinal  questions.  Since  the 
great  bofiy  of  the  clergy  have  thus  been  at  one  time  Cah-inistic, 
and  at  another  Anninian  ;  and  since  probably,  at  all  times,  at  least 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  liave  been  both  Calvinists  and 
Arminians  among  them,  this  has  tendetl,  in  many  ways,  to  produce 
great  laxity  and  ccmfusion  of  doctrinal  ^-ie^vi?, — and  has  not  only 
tended  to  produce  this  laxity  and  confusion  in  point  of  fact,  but 
to  lead  men  to  justify  its  prevalence  as  a  sound  and  wholesome 
condition  of  tilings.     Calvinists  and  Arminiana  had  equally  to 
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gliow  that  their  vie^va  were  accordant  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ; 
and  this  almost  un avoidably  led,  not  nnly  to  a  straining  and  tam- 
jujring  with  the  languagt}  of  the  ilrticles,  but  even  with  the  full 
expression  of  their  own  personal  convictions.  Some  have  contended 
tliut  the  iVrtii'les  admitted  only  of  a  Calvinistic,  others  only  of  an 
Arminian  sense ;  while  olhei'S  have  thought  it  more  acconknt 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  vrith  the  honour  of  their  dmrch^  to 
maintain  that  they  do  not  decide  in  favoiu'  of  either  doctrijie^  liul 
may  bo  honestly  adopted  liy  both  parties.  The  position  that  the 
Articles  are  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Armiman,  distinctively,  doe» 
not  differ  very  materially  from  the  one  that  they  are  both.  Some 
liavc  preferred  to  put  it  in  this  latter  fomi ;  and  tins  again  has  just 
tended  the  more  to  deepen  the  confusion  which  has  been  intrt^* 
duced  into  tlie  thscussion. 

We  may  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  is  a  common  mode 
of  speaking  among  the  di\nne-s  of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
this  subject.  Bishop  Tomliue  conelude^  his  '*  Refutatioti  of 
Calvinism  "  in  these  words : — ^'  Our  church  is  not  Lutheran, — 
it  is  not  Calvinistic,  it  is  not  Arminian, — it  is  scriptural^  it  \a 
built  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
chief  comer-stone.'*  Dr  Magee,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
— whom  we  regard  as  a  far  superior  man  to  Tomline, — ^put» 
the  point  under  consideration  in  this  way,  in  one  of  hiB 
ckai*ges  i — 

"  If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  our  Articles  are»  as  they  profeei  %a  1», 
of  a  comprclierisive  character,  it  Mroukl  be  found  in  this,  that,  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties  into  which  our  cbnrcb  ia  unbap{>ily  divided,  each  cloima  them  m 
ita  own.  By  thoee  who  hold  the  creed  of  Arminiua^  they  an  pronoiinood  to 
be  ArminiAQ  ;  and  by  those  who  liold  the  creed  of  Cidvia^  they  are  pityootmctid 
to  be  Calvinistic.  The  njitural  inference  of  the  Impartial  reaaoner  would 
be,  that  they  are  neither,  whilst  they  contiun  within  them  what  may  be 
traced  to  sonic  of  the  leading  principles  of  hoth.  And  this  is  the  tnttli. 
They  are  not  en&laved  to  the  dogmas  of  any  party  in  rcligioiu  Thef 
are  not  Arminian.  They  are  not  Cahnnistic.  They  are  tcnpturnt  TKi»jf 
are  Christian^'* 

In  a  note  on  tliis  passage,!  he  asserts  "that  the  drntrincs 
of  the  C!itux*h  uf  England  are  nut  the  doctrines  of  Cal\inisiii^  and 
that  the  infomxed  and  intelligent  clergy  of  that  chinrch  are  not 
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the  followei-s  of  Arminms."  This  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of 
stateraent  with  verj'  many  Episcopalian  divines,  whom  we  believe 
to  have  been  substantially  Arminiaiis,  perhaps  without  their  being 
aware  of  it.  Some  Episcopalians, — whose  doctrinal  views  were 
sounder, — have^  as  we  have  hinted,  been  disposed  rather  to  take  the 
^'ound^  that,  without  contradicting  either  Scripture  or  the  English 
Articles,  men  might  he  both  Calvinists  and  iVmiinians,  or  partly 
the  one  and  pjirtly  the  other,  St4itements  to  this  effect,  or  some- 
tliing  like  it,  have  been  produced  from  "  CeciFs  Remains "  and 
fiv>ni  "  Simeon's  Memoir ;"  and  they  have  been  employed  by 
Professor  Park  of  Andover,  to  countenance  his  ingenious  attempt 
to  involve  important  doctrinal  differences  in  inextricable  confusion, 
by  distinoriiishing  between  the  tlieology  of  intellect  and  the 
theolog;}'  of  feeling.* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  men's  own 
personal  con\^ctions  and  thek  views  as  to  the  meaning  and  im- 
port of  a  symliolical  doemnent  of  pubhc  authority*  It  is  quite 
possible  to  |>roduce  a  deliverance  upon  the  s^ubject  of  election, 
wliich  is  neither  Calvinistic  nor  Arminian,— that  is,  wdiich  is  so 
general,  vague,  and  indefinite,  as  to  contain  no  decision  of  any  of 
the  points  really  controverted  between  the  opposite  parties.  A 
church  may  think  such  an  indefinite  and  indecisive  stateraent  the 
most  suitable  for  a  s}inbolical  book, — may  deliberately  intend  to 
include  both  parties  within  her  pale,^and  may  so  regulate  her 
deliverances  as  not  to  make  a  definite  opinion  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  a  term  of  commimion,— or  what  is  virtually  the  same  tiling, 
a  ground  of  separation.  Very  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  contend  that  this  is  realised  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  hold  this  to  be 
an  actual  featm-e  of  these  Articles,  and  approve  of  it  as  a  right 
state  of  things  for  a  church  to  exliibit  in  her  s^^mbols ;  while  yet 
they  themselves,  in  their  own  personal  convictions^  may  have 
decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Tom- 
line  and  Magee  were  Arminians  as  much  us  "VMiately  and  Faber, 
while  maiotaininii  tliat  the  Articles  are  neither  Aj^ininian  nor 
Calvinistic  ;  and  they  might  have  taken  this  view  of  the  Articles 
although  tliey  themselves  had  been  Calvhiists,  But  although  the 
Episcopalian  clergj^  may  consistently  mdntain  that  the  Articles 
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are  neitlier  Cahinistic  nor  Arminiaiiy^-even  while  they  themselves 
in  their  own  |Hirsonal  connctionK,  may  have  deridedly  adopted  the 
one  view  or  the  other, — yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
eharacter  of  the  Articles,  and  the  kind  of  discussion  which  thiji 
has  su£rgested  or  required,  has  tended  hu'gely  to  keep  many 
Episcopahan  divines  in  a  state  of  great  uiicertidnty  and  confusion 
in  regard  to  this  whole  class  of  suhjecta.  There  being  some 
phuisible  grounds  for  belie\nug  that  subscdption  to  the  Artide* 
did  not  require  them  to  have  their  minds  made  up  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  very  many  have  not  thought  tliemselvej  caUed 
upon  to  give  the  time  and  research  necessarv^  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment on  these  difficuh.  and  artluouA  topics ;  and  have  preferred  to 
exercise  their  talents  rather  in  the  way  of  trying  to  show  that  it 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  hut  very  difficult  and  highly  inexpetlicnt 
and  dangerous,  to  he  forming  a  decided  opinion,  and  to  be  giving 
an  explicit  deliverance^  upon  such  matters.  The  title  of  the 
*'  Barapton  Lectures'"  for  1855,  by  the  lie  v.  John  E.  Bode, — and 
they  form  a  ver)^  respectable  work,— is  this,  "The  Absence  of 
Precision  in  tlve  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  scriptural 
and  8uitid>le  to  a  state  of  Probation."  And  this  **  absence  of 
precision,"  which  they  regard  as  attaching  to  the  public  formularies, 
they  too  often  extend  to  their  own  private  personal  convictioiis- 
This  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  has,  no  doubt,  operated 
powerfully  on  the  general  state  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But  it  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  There 
may  be  very  good  gi-ounds  why  precise  deliverances  ujwn  some 
doctrinal  eontix^versies  should  not  be  embodied  in  s^nnliolicul  books; 
wliile  yet  it  may  be  the  duty  of  ministei*s  to  have  formed  for 
themselves  a  decide<i  opinion  regarding  them.  The  reasons  that 
satisfy  many  of  the  warrantableness  and  expediency  of  the 
"  absence  of  precision  in  the  puldic  fonnuJaries,"  do  not  necessiirily 
sanction  the  same  quality  as  attaching  to  men's  own  personal  con- 
\^ctions ;  though  we  fear  that  some  notion  of  this  sort  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England*  Many 
have  preserved  and  cherished  the  "  absence  of  precision  *'  in  their 
own  personal  convictions ;  and  in  defending  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  this,  they  have  introduced  a  vast  deal  of  y^gaeaem 
und  confusion  into  the  whole  discussion. 

Tliis  course  has  been  adopted,  and  this  tendency  has  been  ex- 
hibited, chiefly  by  Arminians ;  and  Anuinlanism  certaialy  tui»  got 
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the  benefit  of  it.  Indeed,  ignorance  and  confusion  upon  this  sub- 
ject always  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Arniimanism.  Truth  is  promoted 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  and  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in 
band,  and  by  the  clear  and  definite  conceptions  which  are  the 
results  of  intelligence  and  investigation ;  while  any  shortcoming  or 
deficiency  in  these  respects  tends  to  proitiote  the  prevalence  of 
error.  Tins  holds  true  genendly  of  all  the  ordinaTy  subjects  of 
speculative  inquiiy.  It  hokls  true  pre-eminently  of  the  leading 
points  involved  in  the  controversy  between  Calvlnists  and  Amii- 
nians.  There  are  vague,  general,  and  indefinite  positions  about 
the  divine  purposes  and  plans,  and  about  the  di\ine  providence 
and  agency,  in  which  both  Calvinists  and  Arminians  concur,  Cal- 
vinism may  be  said  to  mvolvc,  and  to  be  based  upon,  a  conversion 
of  these  vague  and  indefinite  positions  into  precise  and  definite 
doctrines.  These  doctrines  the  Arminians  refuse  to  admit, — alleg- 
ing that  no  sufficient  cxidcnce  can  be  produced  in  sup|>ort  of 
them,  and  that  foniiidalilc  objections  can  be  adduced  against 
them.  They  refuse  to  advance  to  the  more  profound  and  definite 
positions,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  distinctive  features 
of  Calvinism ;  and  they  insist  that  men  should  be  satisfied  with 
those  more  superficial  and  indefinite  \news  in  which  they  and  their 
op]x>nents  agree.  We  are  not  professing  to  give  this  as  the  for- 
mal status  quiFstionis  in  the  controversy.  But  this  is  an  account 
of  the  difference  wliich  Is  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  it  illustrates 
our  present  position,  that  imperfect  and  confused  views  upon  these 
subjects  tend  to  injure  truth  and  to  advance  error, — to  damage 
Calvinism  and  to  favour  Armiuianism  ;  and  this,  too,  even  when 
men's  \news  may  be  so  pervaded  by  ignorance  and  confusion,  that 
they  do  not  themselves  perceive  this  tendency,  or  do  not  really 
mean  to  advance  the  object  to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  one  of  the  hafhug  features  or  results  of  this  vagueness 
and  confusion  of  thought  upon  these  subjects,  that  there  has  com- 
monly been  a  great  tendency  t<j  multiply  and  exaggerate  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed  regarding  them  ;  as 
if  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  w^as  a  considerable  variety 
of  views,  out  of  which  men  were  very  much  at  liberty  to  make  a 
choice  as  they  might  be  disposed.  As  Armiuianism  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this  confusion,  and  as  it  is  promoted  cliiefly  for  Arminiaii 
objects^  it  has  been  common  for  divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  magnify  differences  subsisting  among  Calvinists,  and  to  repre- 
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sent  each  modification  of  sentiment  that  may  have  been  brought 
out,  as  constituting  a  distinct  and  different  doctrine*  This  pro- 
cess tends  to  increase  the  genend  mass  of  confasion  attjiching  to 
the  %vhole  subject,  and  to  excite  a  special  prejudice  against  Cal- 
\inism,  as  if  its  supporters  were  divided  among  themselves  on 
points  of  fundamental  importance,  and  liad  not  any  uniform  and 
well-settled  position  to  occupy.  We  may  refer  to  some  hiBtorical 
illustrations  of  this  feature  of  the  controvei*sy. 

Tlic  first  pcrsoUj  of  any  consequence,  who  o|ienly  taught  Arrai- 
nianism  in  the  Church  of  England  (not  then  known  by  that  name) 
was  Peter  Baro,  a  Freuclnuan,  who  liud  held  tlie  office  of  ^largaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  for  about  twenty  years.  It 
was  his  teaching  Amiinianism,  in  opposition  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  Ileformers,  that  occasioned  the  preparation  of  the  famous 
Lambeth  Articles  in  1595,— a  transaction,  the  history  of  which 
affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Calvinism 
in  the  Church  of  England  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1596  he  had  to  resign  bis  office  in  the  university  because  of  h'n 
doctrinal  views;  and  on  that  occasion  he  prepared  a  short  exposi- 
tion of  his  case*  under  the  ilesignation  of  "  Summa  Trium  de 
PrLL'dfstluatione  Sententianim/'— the  tliree  doctrines  beings  Irt, 
Supralapsarian  Calvinism ;  2d,  SubUipsarian  CaKinism  ;  and  3*h 
his  L>wn  Arminianism — which  he  describes  as  the  doctrine  held  by 
the  Fathers  who  preceded  Augustine,  and  by  Melaucthon  and  » 
few  other  Protestant  di\ines  ;  just  as  if  the  first  and  second  ilif- 
fered  from  each  other  as  much  as  they  both  differed  from  thu 
third. 

Arminius  himself  made  large  use  of  the  same  unfair  mode  of 
representation.  In  his  Arnica  Colhtio  with  Jnnins, — his  pn^ieceft* 
sor  m  the  chair  of  theology  at  Leyden, — he  brings  forward  throo 
leading  doctrines  u|>on  the  subject  of  predestination  as  prevailing 
among  Protestants,  and  attempts  to  refute  them  in  order  to  maki9 
way  for  his  own.  The  three  doctrines  are,  Supralapsariimilllif 
which  he  ascribes,  unwarrantably,  to  Calvin  ;  Subla]>sariaiusiiiy 
which  he  ascribes  to  Augustine ;  and  a  theory  intermediatxj  be- 
tween them, — a  sort  of  modification  of  8upralaj>sarianisra, — whidl 
be  ascribes  tr>  Thomas  Aquinas,*  In  Iiis  famous  "  D^Tlaratio  Sen* 
tentiie/'  published  in  1608^  the  year  before  his  deatli,  he  brings 


*  Open,  p.  159. 
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forward  again  tlie  same  three  opinions  as  contrasting  with  his  own, 
though  without  associating  them  liistorically  with  the  names  of 
individuals,  lie  puts  first  und  must  prominently,  the  highest  8iip- 
ralapsai-ianism,  and  dwells  upcm  it  at  the  gi'eatcst  length.  He 
admits,  indeed,  at  last,  that  there  is  not  any  very  material  differ- 
ence among  these  three  doctnnes, — all  held  by  Calvinists,  But  ]ic 
hsks  taken  care,  in  the  fii*st  place,  to  have  the  controversial  advan- 
tage of  having  conveyed  the  impression,  that  there  is  gi'cat  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  among  his  opponents ;  and  of  having  held  up 
first  and  most  prominently,  in  his  account  of  their  opinions^  the 
highest  Supridapsarianism, — the  view  against  which  it  is  easy  to 
excite  the  strongest  prejudice,  while  it  has  really  been  professed 
by  comparatively  few  Calvinists.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention^ 
as  a  carious  specimen  of  elaborate  controversial  unfaimess,  that 
of  the  wliole  space  occupied  by  the  declaration  of  his  judgment 
concerning  predestination,  Arminius  devotes  four-fifths  to  an  ex- 
posure of  high  Sui>ralapsariunisni,  leaving  only  tlie  last  fifth  for 
the  statement  of  the  other  two  foiins  of  Calvinism,  and  of  liis  own 
anti-Cal\inistic  doctrine. 

But  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  our  own 
country'.  The  first  elaborate  Arminian  work  produced  in  England, 
after  Laud's  patronage  had  done  something  to  encourage  opposition  j.  I'  ^*  j 
to  Calvinismy  and  after  Bishop  Montague  had  fairly  brukeu  the  '  ,.^^.^ 
ice,  WMS  **  An  Appeal  to  tlie  Gospel  for  the  true  doctrine  of  Divine  ,t>^'\ 
predestination,  coucorded  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God's  free  (^^^.^^  \ 
grace  and  man's  free  wilt,  by  John  Flaifere,  B,D."  He  held  a  O^i'/^ 
li\Tng  in  the  Church  of  England  for  a  period  very  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  reign  of  James  VI.  in  that  country,  and  is  not  to 
he  confounded  with  Thonuis  Pla>4'ere,  a  Cah  inist,  who  succeeded 
tc  the  Margaret  divinity  professorship  in  Cambridge,  when  Baro 
lost  it  in  consequence  of  his  Aniiinianism.*  John  Phiifere  begins 
his  "Appeal"  with  a  full  and  claljurate  statement  of  five  different 
doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  predestination.  Tlie  first,  of  course, 
Supralapsarian  CaKinism;  the  second  is  Subhipsarian  Calvin- 

;  the  third  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  system  between  Calvinism 


•  Mr  Goo<1et  in  liia  very  valuable 
vrork,  The  Dnctriut'  mf  the  Church  o/ 
Etujland  (IS  to  the  Ejfecls  nf  Baptism 
in  the  case  of  In/ants^  lias  pro  vod  that 
qU  the  tlieolugical  profe^ors,  both 
Begiofl  and  Margaret,  both  at  Oxford 


and  Cambri%€,  for  a  perio*!  of  ftt  least 
fifty  years  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
Eliitibeth,  who  have  left  any  rt-cord 
of  their  opinione,  were  Calvmistft, 
with  the  smgle  dubious  exreption  of 
Bishop  Overall. — Gooffcy  c.  iii. 
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and  Armlnianism,  propounded  hy  Bishop  OveraD,  and  very  similar 
to  what  was  aftenvurds  called  Baxterianism ;  the  fourth  he  repro 
sents  as  the  doctrine  h<L'Id  hy  Melanethon,  by  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Amiinians ;  and  the  fifth  and  last  is  the  opinion  of  ArminiTU 
himself,  of  the  Jesuit  defenders  of  scientia  media,  and,  as 
alleges,  of  all  the  fathers  before  Augustine.  The  first  four 
regards  as  erroneous,  though  in  different  degrees^  while  he 
that  in  all  of  them  there  are  '*  some  parts  and  pieces  of  truth, 
obscure  and  mingled  with  defect*,**  The  fifth  he  adopts  as 
own,  and  defends  it  as  true ;  though  he  ha.*^  failed  to  point  out 
inteUigible  difference  between  this  and  the  fourth.  The  sul 
tial  identity  indeed  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  opinions  is  so  obviot 
that  it  is  admitted,  and  the  representation  given  is  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for,  in  the  Preface  to  the  republication  of  this  v 
in  a  **  Collection  of  tracts  concerning  predestination  and  ]  i 
dence"  at  Cambridge  in  1719. 

The  example  set  by  riaiferen,  in  this  the  earliest  formal  and 
elaborate  defence  of  Anninianism  in  the  Church  of  England,  hu 
been  largely  followed  down  to  the  present  day,— especially  in  the 
point  of  multiplying  and  magnif}nug  differences,  in  order  to  ejtdi 
a  prejudice  against  Cdvinism,  and  to  shelter  Anninianism  in 
confusion  and  obscurity.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  Expo^Uon 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  manifested  a  good  dejU  of  candi 
and  fairness.  lie  was  an  Anninian,  or,  as  he  himself  expreastt 
it  in  his  preface, — "  I  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Chui 
from  which  8t  Austin  departed  and  formed  a  new  system.**  Bl 
he  has  distincth'  admitted,  in  expounding  the  ITfch  article,  that 
**  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  article  seems  to  be  framed  accord- 
ing to  8t  Austin's  doctrine  f*  that  "it  is  veiy  probable  lliat  thote 
who  penned  it  meant  that  the  decree  was  absolute;"  and  that 
"  the  Calvinists  have  less  occasion  for  scnijde*'  in  subscriLtngtli 
the  Arminians,  '*  since  the  article  does  seem  more  plainly  to  fav« 
them/*  But  what  alone  we  have  at  jiresent  to  do  with  is,  that 
follows  the  common  Arminian  course,  by  giving  a  distinct 
separate  head  to  Supralapsarianism,  According  to  Burnet, 
are  four  leading  opinions  on  the  subject  of  God's  decrees  or 
poses,  viz.: — 1st,  Supralapsarianism ;  2d,  Sublapsarianism  ; 
**  That  of  those  who  are  called  Remonstrants,  Arminians,  or  Ul 
versalists ;"  and  4th,  "  That  of  the  Socinians,  who  deny  the  acr» 
tain  prescience  of  future  contingencies." 
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Without  further  miiltipl}'mg  proofs  of  tliis,  we  come  down  to 

the  present  day.     We  have  already  stilted  Faber's  classification  of 

the  leiuling  doctrines  upon  this  subject  under  the  four  heads  of 

Calvinism,  Armimauism,  Nationahsm,  and  Ecclesjastieal  ImliYi- 

L^iialism, — the  first  tliree  being,  in  his  judgment,  false,  and  Armi- 

jHKanism  the  "wrorstj— while  we  maintain  that  three  of  them,  in- 

f     eluding  the  foiu'thj  which  he  defends  as  true,  are  just  Anninianism, 

and  nothing  else. 

There  is  a  book  which  seems  to  be  in  great  repute  in  England 

in  the  present  day,  which  also  illustrates  the  point  we  are  now 

explaining.     It  is,  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-niue  Ajticles, 

historical  and  doctrinal,*'  by  E,  Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  Norrisian 

1      Professor  of  Di'^^nity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     The  third 

L^dition  of  it  was  published  in  185G,  and  a  fourth  lias  already  ap- 

P^earod,  though  it  is  a  bulky  Bvo  of  about  900  pages.     We  have 

done  little  more  than  dip  into  it ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a 

higlily  respectable  and  iLseful  book,  embodying  a  large  amount  of 

information,  and  exhibiting  a  fair  and  canthd  spirit,  though  certainly 

BOt  free  from  errors  and  inaccuracies.     The  Norrisian  Professor 

ns  his  exposition  of  the  17th  Article  l>y  an  enumeration  and 

ief  statement  of  the  le^iding  theories  wdiich  bave  been  held  upon 

e  subject  of  predestination*     According  to  this  author,  they  are 

fe>ver  than   */>,  m,, —  1.  Cal\inism  ;    2.  ilrminianism ;  3. 

ationalism;  4,  Ecclesiastical  Election.     Thus  far  he  has  fully 

llowed  Faber, — ecclesiastical  election  being  just  the  election  of 

diWduals  to  outward  privileges, — the  elect  being  just  virtually  the 

baptized,  and  the  election  the  visible  church.     The  fifth  theuiy  he 

mentions  is  a  somewliat  unintelligible  piece  of  complication,  to 

which  no  designation  is  given ;  and  the  sixth  is   Baxterianism. 

This  seems  to  be  now,  as  indeed  it  has  ahvays  been  in  substance, 

favourite  mode  of  representing  the  matter  among  the  di\Tnes  of 

e  Church  of  England*   Professor  Brow*ne's  ow^n  opinions  are  not 

explicitly  brought  out.     Ho  seems  to  tliink  that  the  articles 

were  ex|>res8ed  intentionally  in  such  indefinite  and  general  phra- 

logy  as  to  take  in  the  adherents  of  several  of  the  tlitferent 

eories*      His  own   views  seem  to  be  very  much  the  same  as 

'abcr^s,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  concedes  that  there  are  some 

iptural  statements  wdiich  do  not  easily  admit  of  any  other  sense 

a  Calvinistic  one. 
Mozley's  "Treatise  on  the  Augustinian  Doctruie  of  Predesti- 
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nation/'  is  one  of  a  different  class,  and  of  a  higher  order^  both  in 
point  of  ability  and  f^eneral  ortliodoxv ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
affords  another  speciinen  of  that  predilection  for  the  "  absence  of 
precision"  on  doctrinal  questions,  which  has  so  generally  clmrac- 
tensed  the  clerg}^  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a  work  of 
very  superior  learning  and  ability,  and  is  really  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  om*  theolo^cal  hterature.  This  treatise  is  substantiany 
an  ex]iosition  and  defence  of  the  Angiistinian  or  Calvinistic  view 
of  predestination ;  while  at  the  saine  time  the  author  seems  deter- 
mined, for  some  reason  or  other j  to  stop  short  of  committing  him- 
self to  a  full  and  open  assertion  of  the  doctrine  which  he  seem*  to 
beUeve.  He  appears  to  be  always  on  the  point  of  coming  out 
with  an  exjilicit  and  unqunhfied  assertion  of  Calvinism,  when  br 
finds  some  excuse  for  stopping  short,  and  leaving  the  subject  st2l 
involved  to  some  extent,  in  obscurity  and  confusion.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  Mr  Mozley  had  some  secret  and  inex][>liciible 
reason  for  refusing  to  come  out  with  an  ex]>licit  profession  of  the 
Calvinism  to  which  all  his  convictions  tend  to  lead  him  ;  and  the 
excuses  or  pretences  he  assigns  for  stopping  short  on  the  vcr^  of 
a  full  and  oj»en  proclamation  of  this  system,  are  of  a  very  pecidiar 
and  unreasonable  kind.  We  refer  to  this  very  superior  and  n«- 
markable  l>ook  as  another  specimen,  though  in  a  somewhat  pcctdiar 
form,  of  the  tendency  of  Church  of  England  divines  to  exhi>>it  and 
to  defend  ^*  the  absence  of  precision/'  in  discussing  the  points  con- 
troverted between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Anninians  ;  and  thereby 
to  in%^olve  the  statement  and  exposition  of  this  important  subject 
in  obscurity  and  confusion, — qualities  which  always  lend  jjowcir* 
fully  to  promote  the  prevalence  of  Arminian  error. 

We  have  brought  funvard  these  historical  notices  to  iIIuj 
the  magnitude  and  the  prevalence  of  what  we  believe  to  involve 
serious  injur}*  to  doctrinal  truth ;  and  to  show  the  importance  «f 
attempting  to  settle,  as  precisely  and  definitely  as  possihl<»^  the 
true  state  of  the  question, — the  real  meaning  and  im[>ort  of  tho 
main  points  conti-ovcrted  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  Thii 
is  important,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  topic  which  has 
immediately  suggested  to  us  this  investigation  of  it, — vi;t., 
mining  the  accuracy  of  the  application  of  certain  historical 
nations, — but  chiefly  in  reference  to  tlie  far  higher  r)bjc<l 
forming  accurate  and  definite  conceptions  on  the  whole  subj 
in  so  far  as  we  have  materials  for  doing  so.    We  believe  tJiat  it 
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cnn  be  proved j  that  men  who  admit  the  divine  foreknowledge  of 
all  eveuts,  and  who  have  formed  a  distinct  and  definite  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  predesthiation,  must  be  either  Calvinistic  or  Anui- 
nijin,  whether  they  perceive  and  admit  this  or  not ;  and  that 
lf\niately  and  Faber  may  be  fairly  desi*Tnated  as  Arniinians,  not- 
withstanduig  their  honest  repudiation  of  the  niiine ;  iniLsnmch  as 
they  accord  with  the  views  commonly  known  as  Arminian  in 
every  point  of  real  importance,  and  <liffeT  from  them  only,  if  at 
all,  on  topics  that  are  reijliy  insigni^cant.  The  determination  of 
these  questions  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  depend  upon 
the  true  fifahiii  qutpstionis  between  the  contending  parties  j  and 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  settling  this, — although  it  is  true  that 
men,  notwithstanding  its  paramount  importance,  often  allow  their 
minds  to  remain  in  a  concbtion  of  great  uncertainty  and  confusion 
regarding  it. 

In  proceeibng  to  consider  this  subject,  we  would  begin  with 
obsening,  that  it  tends  to  Introduce  obscurity  and  confusion  into 
the  whole  matter, — tluU  men  in  sui'veying  it  are  apt,  especially  in 
modem  times,  to  confine  their  attention  too  much  to  election, — 
that  is,  to  the  decrees  or  purposes  and  agency  of  God  with  refer- 
ence to  the  etcm-d  di?stinics  of  men; — without  taking  in  predestina- 
tion or  foreonhnation  in  general,— that  is,  the  decrees  or  purposes 
and  agency  of  God  with  reference  to  the  whole  government  of  the 
world  and  all  the  actions  of  His  creatures.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Cahinism,  as  stated  in  the  "  Westminster  Confession,*'* 
is,  "that  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  t!ie  most  wise  and  holy 
ooonsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass/'  If  this  great  doctrine  be  true,  and  be  validly 
established  by  its  appropriate  evidence,  it  includes  and  compre- 
hends,— it  carries  with  it  and  disposes  of, — all  questions  about  the 
purposes  of  G(xl  mth  respect  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  the  human 
race.  If  it  he  true,  that  €Jod  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  He  must  have  predetermined  the  whole  history  and  the 
ultimat^e  fate  of  all  His  intelligent  ci-eatures.  If  it  be  true,  that 
God  hath  eternally  and  unchangeably  ordained  whatsoever  cometh 
to  pass,  it  must  idso  be  true, — as  being  comprehended  in  tliis  posi- 
tion,— that  as  the  '^  Confession"  goes  on  to  suy,  '*  By  tlie  decree  of 
God  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glor}',  some  men  and  angels  are 

•  C.  iii,,  aec  1* 
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predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  otlicrs  foreordained  to 
everlasting  death."  It  serves  some  useful  and  important  pu 
bearing  upon  the  apprehension  and  establishment  of  sound  d 
trine^  to  have  regard  to  the  import  and  evidence  of  the  fundifc- 
mental  and  comprehensive  doctrine  of  predestination, — or  of  God'« 
decrees  in  general ;  instead  of  confining  our  attention  to  the  more 
limited  topics  usually  understood  to  be  indicated  by  the  words 
election  and  reprobation.  The  rlecrees  of  God  are  usually  under-^J 
stood  as  describing  in  general  the  purposes  or  resolutions  wliieh  Ile^H 
has  formed,  and  in  accordance  wth  which  He  reflates  His  own 
procedui'e,  or  does  whatever  He  does  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  That  God  has,  and  must  have,  formed  purposes  or  resolu- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  His  own  procedure  in  creating  and 
governing  the  world,  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  regard  Him  t0 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  j  and,  therefore,  the  di^ 
pute^  which  have  been  raised  upon  this  subject  appear  to  respoct 
— ^not  so  much  the  existence  of  the  divine  decrees, — but  rather  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest,  the  properties  which  attach  tO 
them,  and  the  objects  which  they  embrace.  The  main  quesdons 
which  liave  been  usually  discussed  among  divines  concerning  tlie 
divine  dt^crees  in  general,  or  predestination  in  its  widest  Muse, 
have  been  these, — 1,  Are  the  divine  decrees  or  purposes  in  regard 
to  all  the  events  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  world  condU 
tional  or  not  ?  and  2,  jVre  they  unchangeable  or  not  ?  CalvinistS 
hold  tliat  God's  decrees  or  purposes  in  regard  to  every  thing 
was  to  come  to  pass  are  unconditional  and  unchangeable,  i 
Arminians  or  anti-Calvinists  deny  this,  and  maintain  that 
are  conditional  and  chaniieable.  But  while  this  is  the  form  w 
the  general  question  has  commonly  assumed  in  the  hands  of 
logians,  the  real  ]>oint  in  dispute  comes  j>ractically  to  this ; 
God  reaUy  foi-raed  decrees  or  purposes,  in  any  proper  aense^ 
respect  to  the  whole  government  of  the  world  I  It  seems  pi 
— so  at  least  Calvinists  believe,- — that  it  is  unwarrantable 
ascribe  to  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  and  absolute  sup 
any  ymrposes  or  resolutions  for  regulating  the  adminis: 
of  tlie  univei*se,  that  should  be  left  defK?ndcnt  for  their 
effect,  or  being  fully  realised,  upon  the  voUtions  of  creat 
and  liable  to  be  changed  according  to  the  nature  and  lusults 
these  volitions.  And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  aim 
but  infinitely  important  and  comprehensive  question;  Has  Ci 
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eternally  and  nncliaiigeably  forfonlainefl  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass!  There  is  no  dtfficTitty  iii  understanding  tlie  meaning  of 
thia  question.  The  foreordi nation  of  eveiy^  event  implies,  that 
God  from  eteniity  had  resolved  that  it  should  eonie  to  pass,  and 
had  made  certain  provision  for  this  result.  And  the  real  sub- 
ject of  controversy  is  jnst  this,  lias  God  foreordained,  in  thia 
the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word,  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  ?  All 
Calvinists  say  that  He  has ;  and  all  anti-Calvinists  say  that  He  has 
not,  Arminians  and  Socinians  equally  deny  this  di\ine  foreordi- 
natioD  of  all  events;  while  Socinians  also  deny,  but  Arminians 
admit,  that  God  foreknew  or  foresaw  them  all.  The  divine  fore- 
ordination  of  all  events  must  either  be  affirmed  or  denied, — all 
who  affirm  it  are  Calvinist:^,  and  all  who  deny  it  are  anti-Calvin- 
ists ;  and  if,  while  denying  foreortlination,  they  admit  foreknow- 
ledge, then  they  may  be  fairly  and  justly  descnbed  as  Arminians, 
because  this  is  the  designation  by  whieli,  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  the  actual  doctrinal  position  they  occupy  upon  this 
fondaraenta!  and  all  comprehensive  subject,  has  been  commonly 
indicated. 

"VMiately  and  Faber  deny  the  divine  foreordi  nation,  while  they 
admit  the  ili\ine  foreknowledge,  of  all  events ;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  acknowledged  rules  and  the  ordinary  practice 
by  which  this  matter  is  ix^gulated,  they  may,  without  any  trans- 
gression of  accuracy,  or  justice,  or  courtesy,  be  designated  as 
Arminians. 

But  it  was  not  this  great  doctrine  of  the  foreordination  of  all 
events  which  Whately  and  Fabcr  discussed,  or  seem  to  hare  had 
in  their  new.  It  oomprehentls  indeed  and  disposes  of  the  subject 
they  discussed ;  and  it  is  an  act  of  ignorance  or  inconsideration, 
tending  to  involve  the  whole  matter  in  confusion,  that  they  did 
not  take  it  into  account.  If  they  had  been  familiar  with  the  whole 
mbject  in  this  its  highest  and  widest  aspect,  and  if  they  had  seen 
that  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  foreordination,  as  com- 
SMX&Ij  discussed,  disposes  of  the  fjuestion  of  election,  they  wouhl 
sesfcely  have  ventured  to  deny  that  they  were  Arminians,  But 
wo  most  see  what  was  their  position  in  regard  to  the  subject  which 
they  had  under  consideration,  viz.,  election,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
(mrposcii  and  procedure  of  God  in  regard  to  tho  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  human  race.  What  is  Calvinism,  and  what  is  Arminianism, 
cn  this  subject  ?     Tho  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  this,  that  God  from 
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eternity  chose  or  elected  some  men,  certain  definite  individuals  of 
the  human  race,  to  evcrlastingiifc,— that  lie  determined  certainly 
anil  infallibly  to  bring  these  persons  to  salvation  by  a  Redeemer, — 
that  in  making  this  selection  of  some  men  and  in  resolving  to  save 
them,  He  was  not  influenced  by  any  thing  existing  in  them,  or 
foreseen  in  them,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
men,  or  by  any  reason  known  to  or  comprehensible  by  ua,  bot 
only  by  His  own  sovereign  good  pleasm-e,  by  the  counsel  of  Hi* 
own  -^vill,-— and  that  this  eternal  decree  or  purpose  lie  certainly 
and  infallibly  executes  in  time  in  regard  to  each  and  every  one 
included  under  iL  This  is  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election ; 
every  C^alvinist  believes  this,  imd  every  one  who  believes  tliis  is  a 
Calvinist.  Tlie  meaning  of  this  doctrine,  solemn  and  mystenoitt 
as  it  is,  is  easily  understood ;  and  men  are  Calvinists  or  anti»j 
Calvinists  according  as  they  aflinn  or  deny  it.  The  gi'and  que»ti< 
is, — Is  this  election,— such  a  choice  of  men  to  eternal  life,  on  the 
ground  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God, — a  reality,  established  bjN 
scriptui^al  authority,  or  is  it  not  ?  From  the  nature  of  the 
it  is  manifest,  that  every  thing  of  real  importance  hinges  upon  tlie 
reality  of  such  an  election  as  has  now  been  described  ;  and  thai 
tlie  controversy,  so  far  as  it  involves  any  thing  vital  or  funda- 
mental, is  exhausted,  whenever  it  is  settled, — tliat  is,  practically, 
whenever  a  man  has  conclusively  made  up  his  mind,  either  that 
such  an  election  is  or  is  not  revealed  in  Scripture.  All  nicn  who 
are  not  Calvinists  deny  the  reality  of  any  such  election  on  Uie 
part  of  God ;  and  if  while  denying  this,  they  admit  that  Gi 
foresaw  from  eternity  the  whole  of  the  actual  history  of 
individual  of  the  human  race,  then  they  arc  Arminians,- 
nothing  but  ignorance  will  lead  them  to  object  to  this  desi^ 

The  fundament4d  principles  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  upon 
subject  of  election, — the  leading  features  of  the  thet^ry  which  has 
bc^n   always   histtjrieally  associated  with   that  name, — may 
accurately  exhibited  in  the  two  following  positions.    Ist,  Tliat  ( 
made  no  decree, — formed  no  purpose, — bearing  immediately 
infallibly  upon  the  final  salvation  of  men,  except  this  general 
that  rie  would  save  or  admit  to  heaven  all  men  who  should 
fact  believe  in  Jesus  Cliriat  and  persevere  till  death  in  faith 
holiness,  and  that  He  would  condemn  and  consign  to  punishi 
all  who  should  continue  impenitent  imd  unbelieving.     And  fd^ 
That  if  there  be  any  act  of  God,  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  salvw' 
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tion  of  particular  nien  cousidered  mdividuulJy,  wliich  may  be  called 
in  any  sense  an  election,  or  decree,  or  purpose^  it  can  only  be 
founded  on,  and  must  ha  detLTnuucd  b^^^  a  foresight  of  tbcir  actual 
faith  and  perseverance. 

The  finit  of  tliese  is  the  true  proper  antt-Calvinistic  position^ 
held  equally  and  alike  by  jViTiiiniana  and  Socinians ;  and  consti- 
tuting manifestly  the  main  substance  of  what  must  be  held  by 
every  Intelligent  man  who  has  not  embraced  Calvinism,  It  implies 
that  God  did  not  make  an  election  of  particular  persons  to  eternal 
life,  and  resolve  to  besUnv  upon  them  faith,  holiness^  and  perse- 
verance, in  order  to  secure  the  end  of  this  election ;  but  that  lie 
merely  made  choice  of  certain  qualities  or  features  of  character, 
d  resohed  to  treat  them  according  to  their  proper  nature,  in 
batever  individuals  they  might  turn  out  at  last  to  be  found. 
Having  formed  this  general  puqjose  to  save  those  who  might 
believe  and  persevere,  and  to  condemn  and  punish  those  who 
might  be  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  God  virtually  lei  t  it  to  men 
themselves  to  comply  or  not  with  the  terms  or  conditions  lie  bad 
prescribed  ; — -having  no  purpose  to  exercise,  and,  of  course,  not  in 
fact  exercising,  any  deta'minitKj  influence  upon  the  result  in  any 
caae,  whatever  amount  of  assistance  or  co-operation  lie  may  render 
in  bringing  it  about.  This  must  be  in  substance  the  ground  taken 
hy  every  one  intelligently  acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  is  not 
M.  Calvinist,  We  coidd  easily  prove  that  this  gi-ound  was  taken 
by  Amiinius  and  bis  followers,  and  reidly  formed  the  main  feature 
of  the  discussion  about  the  time  of  the  synotl  of  Dort.  The 
synod  of  Dort,  in  their  deliverance  upon  the  controversy  raised 
by  Arminius  and  bis  followers  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinism  of 
tile  Reformei-Sj  not  oidy  gave  an  exposition  of  the  positive  scrii>- 
tural  trutli  upon  eac!i  of  the  five  points,  but  also  subjoined  to  these 
a  rejection  of  the  errors  (rejcctio  errorum)  w  bicb  had  been  broached 
by  Anuinians ;  and  upon  the  first  of  tlie  articles,  that  on  jjredes- 
tination,  the  very  jirst  of  the  Arminian  errors  whicli  the  Synod  re- 
jected and  condeuined  was  this,  that  *'  the  will  of  God  concerning 
the  saving  of  those  who  shall  believe  and  persevere  in  faith  and 
the  obedience  of  fiiitli,  is  the  whole  and  entire  decree  of  election  unto 
>«,  and  that  there  is  Hothiiu)  else  whatever  concerning  this 
revealed  in  tlie  word  of  God,''*     Arminianhim  was  fundu- 
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mentally  and  esscntiallj  a  rejection  of  tlie  Calvinism  taught 
the  gVQut  hody  of  those  whoni  God  raised  up  and  ([iialified  as  tl 
instiimionts  of  the  Keformation,     Its  leading  positions  thus  « 
to  be  a  denial  of  the  Scriptui'al  warrant  for  such  a  decree 
election  as  Cahnnists  usually  adTOCate,  and  an  assertion  that 
whole  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  ahont  a  decree  of  election  In 
ing  immediateh/  upon  the  final  miration  of  men^  is  exhausted 
the  doctrine, — wliich,  of  course,  all  admit  to  ho  true,— viz*,  that  0« 
has  determined  to  save  all  who  shall  believe  in  Jesus  Chri,st  ain 
persevere  to  the  end  in  faith  and  holiness,  and  to  consign 
punishntent  all  who  continue  impenitent  and  imhelieving. 

The  second  position  above  laid  down,  states  accurately  the 
place  and  standing  of  the  subject  of  t!io  foreknowledge  or  U 
sight  of  faith  and  perseverance,  about  which  so  much  is  said 
the  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  ^Vnniniaus.  We  b<diei 
that  it  is  chiefly  from  want  of  clear  and  accurate  conceptions 
the  true  logical  position  and  relations  of  this  matter  of  f* 
ledge  or  foresiglit,  that  so  many  men  are  Arminians  wnth*- 
aware  of  it ;  or  rather  that  so  many  honestly  but  ignorantly 
di:itc  Anninianism  while  they  really  hold  it.  The  falhn 
leads  many  astray  upon  this  p<.nnt  is  the  notion,  that  the  ' 
that  the  di\ane  decree  of  election,  or  the  dinnc  purpose  to 
certain  men,  is  based  or  founded  only  upon  tlie  furelcn^ 
that  these  men  will  in  fact  believe  and  persevere,  is  an 
necessary  part  of  the  Arminian  system  of  theology ;  and  afFr 
a  precise  test  for  detenu ining,  both  negatively  and  p»i 
whether  or  not  men  are  Anninians.  This,  though  a  verji' 
notion,  and  one  not  unnaturally  suggested  by  some  of  the 
which  this  controversy  has  assumed,  is  erroneous.  Tlii- 
of  foreknowledge  does  not  intrinsically  and  logically  0( ^ 
prominent  and  important  a  place  in  the  controversy, — or  at  least  u 
that  liranch  of  it  which  concerns  the  settlement  of  the  state  of  the^ 
question, — a.H  is  often  imagincil.  Its  real  place  in  this  departineilf 
of  the  controversy  is  collateral  and  subordinate ;  and  the  prarticai 
result  of  a  correct  view^  of  its  position,  is,  that  while  the  foimdiBg 
of  election  upon  foreknowledge  proves  that  a  man  is  an  Anniiiijav 
the  rejection  of  this  idea  is  no  proof  that  he  is  not.  The  funda- 
mental {>o.sition  of  Arminius  an<l  his  followers  was  in  direct  oppcv 
sitioD  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  absolute  ekn'tion  of  some 
men  to  everlajsting  life,  based  only  upon  the  sovereign  gi>od  plea- 
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sure  of  God.     Thej  held  tliat  this  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  to  riglit  views  of  the  divine  character 
and  government,     J3ut  Ai'iniiiiciiis,  wliile  denying  that  God  abso- 
lutely chooses  some  men  to  Hfe  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign 
good  pleasure,  admit,  that  lie  docs  infallibly  foresee  eveiytliing 
that  comes  to  pass, — that  thus  the  history  and  fate  of  each  indi- 
xidual  of  the  huJiian  race  were  from  eternity  present  to  His  mind, 
and  of  course  became  in  some  sense  the  objects  of  1 1  is  actings 
and  purposes; — and  that,  on  tins  fjround  and  in  this  sense.  He 
might  be  said  to  have  resolved  from  eternit}-  tq  save  each  indivi- 
dual who  is  sa\^ed.     The  notion  of  an  election  to  life  originating 
in  and  founded  upon  the  foresight  of  men*s  character  and  con- 
duct, is  thus  no  necessaiy  or  fundameiital  part  of  the  actual  posi- 
tion which  the  Anniniaus  occupy.     It  is  merely  a  certain  mode  of 
ex])ression  into  which  they  caUj  without  Luconsistericy,  throw  their 
leading  doctrine  j  and  the  use  of  which  involves  something  of  an 
accommodation   or  approximation  to  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  of  then'  Calvinistic  opponeuts.     Arniinians  vutually  say  to 
their  opponentSj — *'  We  wholly  deny  yonr  doctrine  of  election  to 
life  on  the  ground  of  God's  sovereign  goo<l  pleasure  foreordaining 
and  securing  this  result ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which  we  could, 
consistently  with  tins  denial,  admit  of  anything  Hke  an  election 
of  individuals  to  life,    is  God's  foreseeing  and  recognising  this 
result  as  a  thing  determined  in  each  case  by  men^s  actual  cha- 
racter.    An  election  to  life  m  tins  sense  and  upon  this  ground  is 
undoubtedly  a  reality,  a  ]»roccss  which  actually  takes  place, — and 
we  are  quite  ready  to  athnit  it,  especially  as  it  seems  to  accord 
with  and  to  explaiu  those  scriptural  statements  about  election  on 
which  you  base  yom*  doctrine.     In  short,  if  you  will  insist  upon 
something  that  may  be  called  an  election,  at  least  in  a  loose  and 
improper  sense,  we  have  no  objection  to  allow  an  election  founded 
on  foresight,  but  we  can  concede  nothing  else  of  that  sort;'    This 
is  the  tme  state  of  matters,  and  it  brings  out  clearly  the  gubor- 
dinate  and  colhiteral  place  held  by  the  subject  of  foreknowledge 
in  the  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  question. 

Some  Anniuians  are  willing  so  far  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  scriptural  and  Calvinistic  usage  of  langmige,  as  to  admit 
that,  in  the  sense  now  ejuplained^  God  had  from  eternity  His  own 
fixed  and  luichaDgeablc  purposes  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
men  individually  into  heaven ;  while  others  thinii  it  more  manly 
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and  candid  to  avoid  the  use  of  snch  lan^iage,  wJien  their  /undo- 
mental  pnnciple  requires  them  so  thoroughly  to  explain  it  away. 
All  tliat  is  implied  in  the  election  of  any  individual  to  eternal  life, 
in  the  onb/  sense  in  whteh  any  one  not  a   CalvinUt  can  admit  lY,  i«, 
that  Grod  foresees  that  that  individual  will  in  fact  believe  and  per- 
severe, and  that  on  this  ground — this  being  "the  cause  or  condi- 
tion mo\ing  him  thereto" — He  decrees  or  purposes  to  admit  that 
man  to  heaven  and  to  give  him  everlasting  life.     The  result  is 
thus  determined  l>y  the  man  himself, — God's  decree  (fals^dy  so 
called)  with  respect  to  his  salvation,  being  nothing  but  a  mere  t>^ 
cognition  of  him  as  one  who,  without  His  efficacious  detentiining 
interposition,  would  certainly,  in  point  of  fact,  comply  with  the 
conditions  announced  to  him.     A  decree  or  purpose  based  solely 
upon  the  foreknowledge  nr  foresight  of  the  faith  and  persevcrarn  ; 
of  indi\nduals,  is  of  course  practically  the  same  tiling  as  the  euttn 
want  or  non-existence  of  any  decree  or  purpose  in  regard  to  tliem. 
It  determines  nothing  concerning  them,  it  bestows  nothing  i 
them,  it  securci*  nothitig  to  them.     It  is  a  mere  word  or  name,  il.v 
use  of  which  only  tends  to  involve  the  subject  in  obscurity  and 
confxision.     Whereas,  ujwn  CalvintstJr  principles,  God's  elc' ' 
decree  in  clioosing  some  men  to  life  is  the  effectual  source  r>r  ;^ 
terminiiig  cause  of  the  faith  and  holiness  which  are  ultimately 
wTonght  iu  them,  and  of  the  eternal  happiness  to  which  they  ftt 
last  attain.     God  elects  certain  men  to  life,  not  because  He  fon*- 
sees  that  they  will  repent  and  believe  and  persevere  in  faith  and 
holiness,  but  for  reasons  no  doubt  fullv  accordant  with  His  wisdonn 
and  justice,  though  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  certainly  not  based 
upon  anything  foreseen  in  them  as  distinguished  from  other  men; 
and  then  further  decrees  to  give  to  these  men,  in  due  time,  every- 
thing neccssar}'  in  order  to  their  being  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  schc'iDc 
which  His  wisdom  has  devised  for  saving  sinners. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  travelling  beyond  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  trenching  upon  the  proper  argtiraent 
of  the  ciise.  Our  object  at  present  is  simply  to  show  that,  al- 
though the  idea  of  the  foresight  of  men*s  faith  and  fiersevenmci* 
is  commonly  brought  into  the  ordinary  popular  mode  of  staling 
the  difference  Ivetwcen  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  yet  it  docs  not 
really  touch  the  substance  of  the  point  controverted,  ^  as  to  be, 
out  and  out,  a  discriminating  test  of  men*s  true  doctrinal  pontloiu 
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It  is  rather  a  certain  mode  of  speaking,  hy  which  Arminiaiis  en- 
deavour to  evade  a  difBciiltj,  and  to  approj'imate  to  scriptural  liin- 
guage  without  admitllmj  scriptural  (ruth.  When  men  say,  its  many 
Arminians  da,  that  the  divine  decree  of  election  is  based  upon  the 
foresight  of  faith  and  perseverance,  they  are  virtually  saying  that 
there  is  no  decree  of  election,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  ; — or, 
what  is  practically  the  same  thing, — that  the  whole  and  entire  decree 
of  election  is  God's  eternal  purpose  to  save  all  who  shall,  in  point 
of  fact,  believe  and  persevere.  Foreknowledge  thus  docs  not 
really  affect  the  proper  stutus  qu(jpstionhf — the  real  substance  of 
what  is  maintained  on  either  side,  or  made  matter  of  acttial  con- 
troversj^ ;  though  it  does  enter  fundamentally  into  the  argument 
orpn)oj\ — the  ^Vnninian  atbnission  of  divine  foreknowledge  afford- 
ing to  tlie  Calvinists  an  argument  in  favour  of  foreordination 
whicli  has  never  been  successfully  answered. 

It  is  on  sucli  grounds  as  these  that  we  contend  that,  while  the 
basing  of  electitm  upon  foreknowledge  is  a  proof  that  men  may  be 
justly  describe<l  as  Arminians,  the  declining  or  refusing  to  embrace 
this  idea  is  no  proof  that  they  may  not  be  justly  so  designated. 
We  l>elieve  that  erroneous  and  defective  conceptions,  on  this  point, 
are  one  main  cause  why  men  are  not  aware  that  they  are  Armi- 
nians, and  unwarrantably  repudiate  the  designation.  There  are 
various  reasons  that  lead  nienj  who  are  really  Arminians,  to  reject 
this  idea  of  an  election  founded  on  foresight.  Some  think  it  more 
manly  and  straightforward  to  declare  openly  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  election  to  eternal  life,  instead  of  grasping  at  what  has 
the  appearance  of  being  an  election,  but  is  not,  (Jthcrs  rather 
wish  to  leave  di\'ine  foreknoM' ledge  altogether  in  the  background, 
and  to  say  as  little  about  it  as  they  can,  either  in  the  statement  or 
in  the  argmnent  of  the  question.  ^lany,  while  admitting  fore- 
knowledge and  denying  foreordination,  see  the  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences of  attempting  to  connect  them  in  this  way.  The 
attempt  to  found  an  election  on  foreknowledge  brings  out,  in  a 
peculiiu^ly  palpable  light,  the  fundamental  objection  of  Calvinists 
agidnst  the  system  of  their  opponents, — viz.,  that  it  leaves  every- 
thing bearing  upon  the  character  and  eternal  condition  of  all  the 
indiWduals  of  our  race  iindetennined,  and  indeed  uninfluenced,  by 
their  Creator  and  Govenior,  and  virtually  beyond  His  control ;  and 
degrades  Him  to  tlie  condition  of  a  mere  spectator,  who  only  sees 
what  is  going  on  among  His  creatures,  or  foresees  what  is  to  take 
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place,  without  Himself  detemiining  it,  or  exeiting  any  tval  M- 
cicDcy  ill  the  ]iroduetion  of  it, — and  who  must  be  guided  Ly  what 
lie  thus  sees  or  foresees  in  all  I  lis  dealings  with  them.  All  this, 
indeed,  ean  be  proved  to  be  involved  necessarily  in  the  denial  of 
Calvinism  ;  but  it  comes  out  very  plainly  and  palpably  when  Ar- 
niini:inif?jn  is  put  in  the  form  of  maintaining  an  election  founded 
on  foresight,  and  on  this  account  many  Arminians  shrink  frow 
that  mode  of  representation.  For  these  reasons,  many  who  zeal- 
ously maintain  what  is  really  the  essential  characteristic  feature  uf 
Anniiiianism,  dislike  and  avoid  the  basing  of  election  ujx)n  fore- 
sight ;  and  iis  this  mode  of  putting  the  matter  is  popularly  regardi^ 
US  the  distinctive  mai'k  of  Anniuinnism,  those  who  avoid  and  reject 
it  are  very  apt,  when  their  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  is 
imperfect  and  superficial,  to  reg:u"d  themselves  as  wjirranted  in 
repudiating  the  designation  of  Ai'miuians. 

Faber  has  made  it  quite  manifest  that  it  was  chieHy  by  some 
confusion  upon  this  point  that  he  %vas  induced  to  abjure  Armi- 
nianism,  while  he  really  believed  it ;  and  we  suspect  that  this  liaJ 
o|)erated  as  an  element,  though  perhaps  not  the  principal  one,  in 
producing  tliu  same  R*sult  in  the  case  of  Ai'chbishop  What  ^*' 
Faber  has  developed  his  views  upon  these  points  much  more  \ 
than  ^\^^ately,  and  it  may  tend  to  thi-ow  light  "upon  the  matter 
under  consideration,  if  we  advert  to  his  mode  of  representini:  '* 
Faber  entitles  his  work,  "^Vn  instorical  Incjuiiy  into  the  Idc  : . 
and  Causation  of  Scrij>tural  Klection/'  By  the  ideality  of  elec- 
tion, he  means  the  investigation  of  the  question  as  to  what  it  is  to 
whicli  men  are  said  to  be  elected  or  chosen ;  and  by  the  causation 
of  election  he  mejms  the  investigation  of  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  cause,  or  ground,  or  reason  of  God's  act  in  so  eJectijig  of 
choosing  them.  It  is  plain  enough,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  cam, 
that  there  can  be  only  two  distinct  questions  of  fundaineiiUil  iiD- 
portance  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  election, — viz,,  1st, Did  God  choose 
men  only  to  what  is  external  and  temporal  ?  or,  2d,  Did  He  iJm 
choose  them  to  what  is  internal  and  everlasting '?  In  other  w •'[»!', 
Did  GckI  choose  men  only  to  external  pri^^leges  and  opportiiniliooy 
not  detennining  by  any  act  of  His,  but  leaving  it  to  be  determinod 
by  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  will,  whether  or 
not  they  shall  improve  these  means  of  grace,  and,  c<inaequeotljr« 
whether  or  not  they  shall  be  saved  ?  or,  Did  He  chuoao  them  who 
to  faith,  and  holinesfl^  and  heaveu,  to  grace  and  glory,  rosolYUig 
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absolutely  to  save  those  wliom  He  had  chosen,  and  to  give  them 
everything  needful  to  prepare  them  fur  salvation,  in  accordjince 
with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  wliii-h  He  luid  deviseil  and  pro- 
claimed ?  The  cause  of  election  must,  in  lilce  nianuer,  he  resolved 
either  into  sometliing  in  men^  existing  or  foreseen,  or  into  some- 
thing in  God  Hhnself ;  aiid^  if  eveiy thing  in  men  themselves  he 
excluded  from  any  causal  influence  upon  God^s  act  in  election, 
this  is  evidently  the  same  tjiing  as  tracing  ek^ction  to  God's  sove- 
reign good  pleasure, — to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will. 

It  is  hy  the  application  of  these  two  pairs  of  differences  that 
Faber  discriminates  his  fom*  different  doctrines  on  election,  viz., 
Calvinism^  Arminianism,  Xatiouahsm,  and  Ecclesiastical  indivi- 
dualism,— taking  some  assistance  also  from  another  distinction  of 
much  inferior  importance, — viz.,  that  between  an  election  of  nations 
or  masses  of  men  collectively,  and  an  election  of  hidividuals. 
Calvinism  he  represents  as  teaching,  that  the  idea  of  election  is 
God's  choosing  absolutely  some  men  individually  to  etcrmd  life, 
and  that  the  cause  of  election  is  not  anvthin«T  in  these  men  them- 
selves,  but  only  the  sovereign  good  plcasm'e  of  God,  As  Cal- 
vnnists,  we  have  no  objection  to  make  to  this  reprcscntution, 
Faber  rejects  the  Calviniatic  idea  of  election,  but  iippruves  of 
OUT  view  of  its  cause.  Armlnians,  according  to  him,  agree  with 
the  Calvliiist^  in  representing  the  idea  of  election  to  be  a  choosing 
of  men  individually  to  eternal  Hfc,  but  differ  from  them  in  reprc- 
aenting  the  cause  of  this  election  to  be  the  foi*ekno\vledge  of  men's 
character  and  conduct,  or  their'  faith  and  perseverance  foreseen. 
And  here  we  see  the  fallacy  which  involves  the  views  of  Faber 
,fmd  many  others,  upon  this  who!e  matter  in  confusion,  and  which 
we  have  already  in  substance  exposed.  It  is  only  a  great  ignor- 
ance of  the  whole  bearing  and  relations  of  the  notion  of  basing 
election  upon  foresight^  that  could  lead  any  man  to  assert,  as 
Faber  does,  that  jVj'minians  agree  with  Calvinists  in  maintaining 
that  the  idea  of  election  is  that  God  chot>ses  some  men  to  eteraal 
life.  Beyond  all  question,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Armi- 
nianism is  just  a  denial  of  the  Cidviuistic  doctrine,  that  God 
really,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  chooses  some  men  to 
eternal  life — a  denial  that  such  an  election  is  sancti<jned  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  wlJle  the  idea  of  repre^enttng  foreknuwledge  as  the  ground 
of  election,  is  merely  a  collateral  subordinate  notion,  havuig  some- 
thijig  of  the  character  of  an  afterthought,  and  forming  no  part  of 
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tbe  real  substance  or  essential  featm'es  of  the  actual  position  main- 
tained. Aniiiriians  deny  out-and-out  tliat  Scripture  reveals  any 
real  election  by  God  of  some  men  to  eteraa!  bfe,^ — while  they 
often  add  to  this  denial  a  statement  to  this  effect^  that  if  there  In? 
anything  in  Scripture  which  seems  to  indicate  an  election  of  mme 
men  to  eternal  life, — anything  resembling  or  approximating  to  ilic 
Cal\inistic  idea  of  election, — it  can  be  only  an  election  based  upon 
a  forei^iglit  of  men's  character,  which  is  manifestly,  as  intelligwil 
and  candid  Arminians  admit,  no  election  at  all.  But,  after  th« 
explanations  formerly  given,  w*e  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  tlii« 
funnL  Arminians  then  are^  aceonling  to  Faber,  unsound,  both  in 
regard  to  the  idea  of  election,  in  which,  it  seems,  they  agree  mth 
OaKdnist^;  and  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  it,  in  which  they  differ 
from  them. 

Let  us  attend  now  to  what  be  says  about  the  two  oth«r 
schemes,  which  are  different  from  both  of  these.  The  third  b 
what  he  calls  Nationalism, — a  doctrine  t^iught  by  John  Lcxrke,Dr 
John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  Dr  Sumner,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  book  on  Apostolical  Preaching.  It  is  tlii*, 
that  the  election  spoken  of  in  Scriptm'e  is  merely  a  choice  made 
by  God  of  nations  or  masses  of  men  to  fonn  His  visible  church, 
and  to  enjoy  the  outward  means  of  grace ;  and  that  the  eattse  vt 
this  election  is  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God^  who  gives  to 
different  ages  and  countries  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  gnoe^ 
or  withholds  them,  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  wUL 
Here  Faber  thinlvs  the  causation  right;  it  being  resolved,  :is  in  ''; 
case  of  Calvinism,  into  tlie  good  pieasm'e  of  God,  He  think-  ru 
Ideality  partly  right  and  partly  v^Tong ;  right  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
presentK  election  as  being  only  a  choice  to  outward  j)rivilege8  and 
means  of  grace,  and  not,  as  Calvinists  and  i\jminians  coucor  in 
holding,  a  choice  to  salvation  and  eternal  Ufe ;  and  wrong,  in  eo 
far  as  it  implies  that  election  has  for  its  object,  not  ludividuiUs,  but 
nations  or  communities.  The  fourth  theory  which  he  expounds, 
and  which  he  labours  to  prove  tx>  be  altogether,  both  in  ide^ity 
and  causation,  acconlant  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with  primi- 
tive antiquity,  and  with  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Ecclesiastical  IndividualiAiiL 
In  point  of  causation,  it  agrees  with  Calvinism  and  Nationalism,  in 
resolving  the  cause  of  election  into  the  good  pleasure  of  Qod^ 
In  regard  to  ideality,  it  agrees  with  Nationalism  in  the  fundfr- 
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mental  point  of  representing  election  as  a  clioice  of  men  only  to 
the  conimimion  of  tlic  visible  ctiurch  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  not  to  anything  implying  or  securing  salva- 
tion ;  while  it  differs  from  it  only  in  the  insignificant  point  of 
making  the  ohjects  of  election  individuals  instead  of  nations. 

It  thns  appears  why  it  is  that  Faber  represents  Arminianism 
as  the  most  erroneous  of  the  three  eiToneous  doctrines.  Armini- 
anism is  erroneous  hoth  in  point  of  ideality  and  of  causation ; 
whereas  Calvinism  and  Nationalism  are  both  right  in  point  of 
causation,  and  Nationalism  is  only  partially  and  slightly  wrong  in 
jK)int  of  ideality.  It  must  also  be  veiT  plniiij  we  thinks  from  the 
explanation  which  has  been  given,  that  Faber, — while  condemn- 
ing and  abjuring  Armmianism,  with,  w^e  have  no  doubt,  perfect 
sincerity, — is  himself  an  Anninian,  and  nothing  else.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  Calvinists  is,  that  God  has  absolutely  chosen 
some  men  to  salvation,  resolving  to  give  them  eternal  life,  and  of 
course  infallibly  executing  tliis  purpose.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Arminians  and  of  all  who  are  not  Cahdnists,  is  and  must 
be,  that  God  has  madenostich  decree, — formed  no  such  pui-pose; 
—that  He  has  not  chosen  any  men  to  eternal  life,  or  to  anything 
which  implies  orsccm'cs  it,  but  only  to  that  which  is  in  itself  ex- 
ternal and  temporary,  though,  if  rightly  improved,  it  avails  to 
men's  salvation,— viz.,  the  communion  of  the  visible  church  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace.  Faber  repudiates  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Calvinism  ;  he  strenuously  contends  for  the 
funilamental  principle  of  jVrminianism  ;  and  therefore  he  may  be 
justly  called  an  Arminian, 

The  subject  may  also  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  Election  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and  ascribed  to  God.  !Men  are 
bound  to  understand  the  Scriptiu-es,  and  they  should  investigate 
and  ascertain  what  is  there  meant  by  election.  Calvinists  admit 
that  election  and  cognate  words  ai'e  used  in  Scripture  in  a  v.iricty 
of  senses.  They  adnn't  that  God,  in  fact,  chotises  nations  and 
chooses  men  individually  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace ; 
and  that  this  choice  of  nations  and  individuals  to  external  privi- 
leges is  described  in  Scrij>tm'e  by  the  name  of  election,  and  is 
ascribed  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  Thus  far  all  parties  are 
agreed.  The  distinctive  principle  of  Calvinism  is  that,  wliile 
election  is  used  in  Scripture  in  these  senses, — to  describe  these  pro- 
cesses,— it  is  also  used  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense,  to 
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describe  a  process  in  which  God,  out  of  Ilis  own  good  ploasuro, 
chooses  some  men  to  etenial  life,  and  to  the  certain  iniproveiuei 
as  well  as  tlic  outward  eiijoynient  of  tlic  means  of  grace ;  and 
which,  therefore,  He  secures  their  salvation.  God  determines  tl 
outward  privileges  enjoyed  by  nations  and  individuals, — it  is 
niitted  that  whatever  He  does  in  time  He  resolved  from  eternity 
do, — and  therefore  He  may  be  said  to  have  chosen  from  el 
nations  and  iiidividiiids  to  the  outward  privileges  which  they 
in  time  to  enjoy.  Nationalism  and  Ecclesiastical  Individui 
are  thus  both  true  so  far  as  they  go.  No  Calvinist  denies  eith< 
tlie  one  or  the  other.  They  both  describe  realities, — proc< 
which  actually  take  place  under  God's  moral  govennnent, — wliic 
He  resolved  from  eternity  to  carry  tlu'ough,  aiid  which  are  some- 
times  indicated  in  Scriptui*e  by  election  and  cognate  wonls.  Tbi« 
Ls  certainly  true.  The  question  Is,  Is  it  the  whole  truth  !  b 
there,  or  is  there  not,  another  and  higher  sense  in  w^hich  the  woi 
election  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  descriptive  of  an  act  of  God 
ing  directly  and  conclusively  upon  the  sidvatiou  of  men  t  Ci 
\inists  maintain  that  there  is;  Arminians  and  all  other 
Calnnists  maintain  that  there  is  not ;  and  this  is  {n(le<*d  the 
essential  point  of  difference  between  them*  Nationalism  tmd  Eccli 
siastical  individualism, — or  the  choice  of  nations  and  individuals  to 
the  means  of  grace, — though  true  so  far  as  they  go,  viewed  jtf 
descriptive  of  actual  realities,  jire  yut,  when  repi*esentcd  as  ein-_ 
luxlying  the  whole  truth,  or  as  exliausting  the  senses  in  whi< 
ele(!tion  is  used  in  Scripture,  just  a  denial  of  the  fundamcnl 
principle  of  Calvinism,  and  an  assertion  of  the  fundamental  prii 
ciple  of  Anninianism ;  and  therefore  both  Nationalists  and  In- 
dividufdists  are  equally  and  alike,  at  least  when  they  admit  U 
knowledge,  Anninians,  and  nothing  else. 

In  tlie  exposition  of  the  scriptural  meaning  of  election^ 
ground  taken  by  Calvinists  is  this,  that  whatever  other  acta  of  God|^ 
bearing  in  any  way  upon  the  salvation  of  men,  are  or  niaj  be 
described  by  this  name,  there  is  an  election  s{>oken  of  in  Script! 
of  which  the  three  following  positions  can  be  established  : — \% 
That  it  is  not  founded  ufwu  any  thing  in  men  (foreseen  or  ei5*l 
ing)  as  the  cause  or  reason  why  tliey  are  cliosen,  but  only  oq 
God*s  own  so VL* reign  good  pleasure,  2d,  That  it  is  a  choosing  «| 
individuals,  and  not  merely  of  nations,  or  masses  of  num  ool^ 
lectively.    And  3d,  That  it  is  directed  immediately  not  to 
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thing  TOorely  external  and  tcmporarjj  but  to  character  and  final 
destiny  ;  that  it  is  a  choosing  of  men  to  eternal  salvation,  and  does 
certainly  and  iiifallihiy  issue  in  that  result  in  the  case  of  all  who 
are  included  in  it,  Cah-inists  believe  that  there  is  an  election 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  of  which  these  three  positions  can  be  estab- 
H.^hed;  and  it  is  the  maintenance  of  all  thts  that  makes  them  Gal- 
vinists.  But  the  question  with  which  at  present  ive  are  chiefly 
concerned,  is^ — What  is  the  Anninian  mode  of  dealtog  with  these 
three  positions  1  and  what  mode  of  dealing  with  them  entitles  us 
to  call  men  Arminians  1 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  the  more  candid 
and  intelligent  Arminians  admit,  that  there  is  an  election  spoken 
of  in  Scriptmne,  wldeh  is  founded  not  on  anytliing  in  men,  but 
only  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  Some  Arminians  have  denied 
this  notwithstanding  the  clearest  scriptural  evidence.  But  these 
have  not  been  tlie  most  reputable  and  formidable  advocates  of 
ji^Lrrainianism,  The^*e  is  nothing  in  their  ^Vrminianism  that  shoidd 
prevent  them  from  admitting  tliis,  and  it  is  only  the  niisajijirehen- 
sion  and  confusion  which  we  have  already  exposed  about  the  bear- 
ing and  relations  of  the  idea  of  foreknowledge  or  foresight,  that 
could  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  this  admission  involved  them 
in  inconsistency,  or  afforded  any  presumption  that  they  were  not 
Arminians.  Arminians^  indeed,  must  repudiate — in  order  to  pre- 
ierve  anything  like  consistency,— ««  election  to  eternal  life,  fountlcd 
only  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  not  on  anything  in  men 
tbemsolve^.  If  there  were  any  such  election  as  this,  it  could  be 
founded  only  upon  a  foresight  of  faith,  holiness,  and  perseverance. 
But  rejecting  any  proper  election  to  etenial  life,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  admitting  an  election  of  men  to  what  is 
external  and  tcmporaryy  founded  only  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
AVhately  and  Faber  both  admit  what  is  sometimes  called  arbitrary 
or  irrespective  election ;  but  as  it  is  only  an  election  to  outward 
privileges, — which  men  may  improve  or  not  as  they  choose, — the 
ndniission  does  not  afford  even  a  presumption  that  they  are  not 
Arminians,  although  they  seem  to  think  it  does. 

The  second  position,  yiz.,  that  there  is  an  election  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  the  object  of  which  is  not  nations  or  masses  of  men 
collectiveiy,  but  men  intlividually,  does  not  of  itself  determine 
anything  of  much  importance.  Galvinists  admit  that  there  is  an 
election  of  nations  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  many  Arminians 
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admit  that  tliere  is  also  brouglit  before  lis  in  the  Bible  an  election 
of  individuals  as  distiiiiifuished  from  raasses.  If  the  only  electit 
apokcn  of  in  Scnptui't;  be  an  election  of  masses  or  commimities,- 
and  this,  of  course,  is  the  distinctire  tenet  of  those  who  are 
Nationalists, — ^it  follows  that  the  election  could  be  only  to  what 
extermd  nnd  temporur}',  that  is,  to  outward  privileges.  And  it  if 
this  plainly  which  has  commended  the  notion  to  a  certain  class 
Ai*minians.  Finding  it  conceded,  that  there  are  instances 
Scriptm'c  in  which  the  election  spoken  of  is  apphed  to  nad< 
they  have  bethought  themselves  of  emplojing  this  notion  for  tht; 
purpose  of  shutting  out  Calvinism  altogether,  by  sho^Wng  that 
there  is  no  other  election,— no  election  of  individuals,— spoken  of  io 
Scripture  ;  and  consequently  that  scriptural  election  is  only  to  out- 
ward privileges.  Nationalism,  then,  so  far  from  being  a  diffennt 
doctrine  fi'oui  Anninianisra,  is  merely  a  form  or  aspect  in  wlii*  h 
Anninianisni  may  be  embodied,  with  something  like  a  show  of  an 
m'gument  in  support  of  it.  The  maintenance  of  NutioDalisni 
proves  that  men  are  ^\rminians,  %vhile  the  denial  of  it, — in  (Hhcr 
words,  the  adinission  that  Scripture  speaks  also  of  on  election  of 
individuals,— is  no  proof  that  they  are  not. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  hinge  of  tlie  whole  question  toma  npon 
the  third  position  above  stated  as  maintained  by  Cal\Tjiists  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  nf  election, — viz.y  that  Scripture  does  tell  us  of  an 
absolute  and  unchangealjle  election  of  some  men  to  eternal  life, 
an  election  which  infallibly  secures  to  these  men  grace  and  glory. 
Tlie  only  conclusive  jaoof  that  a  man  is  not  un  Arminian,  is  the 
procjf  that  he  hn!ds  this  fundameutid  principle  of  Calvinism.  If 
men  do  not  admit  this  great  distinctive  principle  of  Calvinism, 
thet/  vuist  rmiiutainy  that  the  election  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  <m\\- 
an  election  to  what  is  external  and  temporary, — ^that  is,  to  |»rivil*  j^ 
or  opportunities  which  men  may  improve  or  not  as  they  plt'x-4 , 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  an  Arminian  conmientary  u]>on  ihc 
scriptural  statements  conceniing  election,  without  seeing  lliat  the 
one  gnmd  object  aimed  at  i*  just  to  e^tabhsh^  that  there  are  nati4 
of  them  tvhk'h  prove  a  real  election  to  grace  and  ijlorxf^  and  thiit  Ibcy 
may  be  all  ex[ilained  so  as  to  imply  nothing  moiv  th^Hn  an  electiai 
to  outward  prinleges.  All  the  leading  Arminian  divine*  havo 
taken, — and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  avoid  taking, — 
tliis  ground^  in  dealing  with  the  scriptui'al  argument  on  the  .ntibjcct 
of  election  j  and  every  one  who  takes  this  ground  i&  thereby  con- 
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clusively  proved  to  be  an  jVrminian.  They  may  concede  to  Oal- 
vinists  tlxe  Erst  two  of  tlie  positions  we  have  laid  down  in  regard 
to  the  scriptural  meaning  of  election, — that  is,  they  may  admit  that 
there  is  an  election  spoken  of  in  Scripture  which  is  founded  only 
on  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  which  has  respect  to 
men  individually,  and  not  merely  to  nations  or  masses.  Tliey  are 
quite  consistent  in  their  jVrminianism,  and  have  quite  a  sufficient 
basis  on  which  to  rest  it,  so  long  as  they  deny  the  thinl  position, 
and  maintain  the  converse  of  it ;  and  by  occupying  this  ground 
they  prove  themselves  to  be  Arniinians,  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  Faber  and  Whately.  They  both  deny  that  Scripture  gives 
any  sanction  to  a  real  election  of  some  men  to  faith  and  hohness, 
to  grace  and  ghrxy  Jind  therefore  they  are  not  Calvinists.  They 
both  maintain  that  the  only  election  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  an 
election  to  outward  privileges  and  opportunities,  which  men  may 
improve  or  not,  acconbng  to  theJr  o\^ti  good  plcasm'e ;  and  there^ 
fore  (since  at  the  same  time  they  admit  foreknowledge)  they  may 
be  most  warrantably  held  to  be  Arminians. 

From  the  explanation  whicli  has  been  given  it  must,  we  think, 
be  Tevj  evident,  that  Nationalism  and  Individualism  as  explained 
by  Faber,  instead  of  being,  as  he  represents  the  matter,  two  distinct 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  elcctioUy  different  both  from  Calvinism 
and  Anninianism,  are  just  two  devices  for  evading  the  scriptural 
evidence  in  support  of  the  former,  and  for  assisting  to  furnish  a 
acriptund  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Tliere  is  very  little 
ical  intrinsic  difference  between  these  tw^o  Arminian  devices  for 
answering  the  Calvinistic  argument  and  evading  the  testimony  of 
Scripture ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  an  election  of  nations  iiiiLSt  be 
an  election  only  to  outward  privileges ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
outward  privileges  are  usually, — in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
moral  arbninistration, — bestowed  nither  upon  nations  or  communi- 
ties than  upon  individuals.  Some  Arminians  prefer  tlie  one  and 
some  the  other  of  these  two  modes  of  disposing  of  the  Scripture 
testimony  in  favour  of  Calvinisfn  ;  while  others  again  think  it  best 
to  employ  both  methods,  according  to  tlic  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion- The  two  together  form  the  great  staple  of  the  scriptural 
argument  of  the  whole  body  of  Arminian  divines;  and  it  has  been 
no  uncommon  practice  among  men  to  employ  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  evasion,  according  as  one  or  the  other  seemed  to  alFord 
the  more  plausible  materials  for  turning  aside  the  argument  in 
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favour  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  derived  from  tl» 
particular  passage  wliich  they  happened  to  be  examining  Ht  thfi 
time,  Dr  Whately  takes  the  gi'onnd,  dii*ectlj  and  at  once,  that 
the  election  ascribed  to  God  in  iScriptnre  is  not  an  election  to  fail 
and  salvation,  but  only  to  oiitwai*d  privileges  or  means  of  grai 
which  men  may  improve  or  not  as  they  choose ;  while  Dr  Sumn 
the  pesent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-,  takes  the  other  ground, 
and  maintains  that  scriptural  election  is  a  choice  not  of  individu; 
but  of  nations? ;  and  thuf?,  of  course,  comes  round  to  the  same  ine 
able  Anninian  position,  by  a  slightly  different  and  somewhat 
circuitous  process.* 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  with  SDch 
reiteration,  upon  these  matters.     But  when  we  find  it  gravely  p 
forth  by  such  a  writer  as  Faber,  that  Calvinism,  Arminiani 
Nationalism,  fmd  Ecclesiastical  Individualism,  indicate  four 
ferent  theories  upon  the  subject  of  election, — Arminianism  bei 
at  once  more  erroneous  in  itself,  and  yet  nearer  to  Calvinism, 
either  of  the  other  two ;  when  we  find  the  same  views  of 
general  import  of  these  alleged  theories  bronght  out  by  one  at 
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•  Dr  l\Tiately  has  adverted  to  and 
erplaine<l  the  difference  between  liim  • 
eeli  and  Dr  Sumner  io  the  lutroduc- 
tivm  to  his  Eesnys ;  And  m  the  imesage 
eytallisheB  the  acconicy  of  the  repre- 
eeutatioii  we  have  given  of  the  views 
6f  both  jxirtiea,  we  shall  qaotti  it :  '*  I 
have  been  informed  that  some  of  the 
hearers  of  the  discomve,  of  which  the 
third  Essay  contaios  the  subetance, 
underatood  the  argument  in  a.  2  to  be 
merelya  repetition  of  Archbishop  Sum« 
ner's  in  his  valuable  work  on  ^  Apoeto- 
Heal  Preaching.*  Such  a  misappre- 
hension i^  I  trust*  less  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  closet ;  but  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  it,  it  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  remark,  that  though  / 
coincide  with  Archbi^thop  Sumner  in  kit 
conclusion^  the  argiimeuts  by  which  we 
r^pectiveJy  arrive  at  it  are  different. 
The  distinction  which  he  dwells  on,  i« 
that  betw^eea  fmtiuual  and  individual 
election;  4 hat  on  which  I  have  in- 
dited LR,  the  diptinction  between  elec- 
tion io  certain  privileges  and  to  Jinal 
nward;  he,  ia  short,  conaideranrinei- 
pally   the  parties   cboieii^    wnetbor 


bodies  of  men,  or  particular 
I,  the  things  to  wliich  they  are  o 
whether  to  a  blessings  ahMtJuUltf^ 
the  ojftr  of  one  cot*ditionally/  X" 
duction.  p.  xix,)     And  in  a  foot 
to  the  third  section  of  th«  Ewaj  it 
he  again  adverts  to  the  diiffereooe 
this  way  (p.   75),   ''The  vieWj " 
taken  of  elfiction  «ome  hav« 
BUppo€ied  to  be  at  varianoe 
of  Archbishop  Snmner  in  his 
tolical  Preaching,' while  others 
len  erroneously  supposed  them  l( 
tical.'*    The  views  of  the  two 
Reverend  Primates  on  the  aid 
the  scriptural  meaning  of  eU 
certainly  neither  at  variance  nor! 
tical .  But  the  difference  bet wmi  I 
ia  very  small ;  and  they  are  botl 
thoroughly  accordant  with  the  I 
mental  p«TtDciple  of  the  Arminialf" 
trine  ui)on  this  subject.     Ind««ri, 
two  together  form  the  motl  arditmif 
and    familiar    coruraonphiine    of    tae 
general  current  of  Amiinian  vrit 
in  dealing  with  the  scriptural 
deuce. 
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present  holding  tlie  office  of  a  profossor  of  ili\'iinty  i"  tlic  Univer- 
sity of  Cainbridg*-',  in  a  work  wliieh  seems  to  be  iii  great  repute, 
having  gone  tlirougli  four  editions  Ju  tbe  course  of  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  various  iiKlieations 
presented,  that  these  views  of  Faber  and  Professor  Browne  pass 
cmrent  as  undoubted  truths  among  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  we  cannot  but  believe  that  ignorance,  mis- 
apprehension, and  confusion,  are  widely  prevalent  upon  these 
subjects,  and  that  there  is  an  im[)erative  call  to  attempt  to  dispel 
this  thick  darknesSj — while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  may  probably  not  be  easy  to  effect  tliis.  We  have  surely  said 
enough  to  prove,  Istj  That  there  are  just  two  really  dbtinct 
theories  upon  this  sn])ject  which,  with  substantial  historical  ac- 
curacy, may  he  called  Cahinism  and  Arniinianism, — that  the 
great  point  which  forms  the  proper  subject  of  controversy  between 
CaUiuists  iind  Amiinians  is  the  existence  or  the  nun-existence, — 
the  affirmation  or  the  negation, — of  a  real  decree,  or  an  absolute 
purpose  of  God,  formed  from  eternity,  orginating  in  His  sovereign 
good  pleasurcj  choosing  some  men  to  eternal  life,  and  effectually 
securing  that  these  men  shall  have  gi*acc  and  glory,  2dj  That  it 
is  a  thorough  fallacy  to  represent  Arminiauisnij^as  is  done  by 
Faber  and  Professor  Browne, — as  countenancing  any  prnper  decree 
or  puqjose  of  God  really  bearing  upon  the  salvation  of  men, — a 
fallacy  arising  from  the  want  of  a  right  perception  of  the  true 
bearing  and  relations  of  the  idea  of  foreknowledge  or  foresight,  as 
it  has  been  brought  into  the  discussion  of  tlus  sul>ject.  And,  Sc/, 
That  Nationalism  and  Individualism,  instead  of  being  theories 
differing  from  Ainninlanism,  are  just  forms  or  aspects  of  it,— ttr 
rather,  perhaps,  attempts  at  arguments  in  support  of  it.  All  who 
believe  that  Scripture  establishes  the  existence  of  such  an  election 
as  is  described  in  the  first  of  these  positions,  are  Cahinists  ;  and 
all  who  deny  this,  provided  they  at  the  same  time  admit  the  divine 
foreknowledge,  are  Arminians.  When  tried  by  this, — ^the  only 
really  sound  and  searching  test,— Faber  and  Wbately  ai-c  midoubt- 
edly  Arminians ;  and  there  is  no  violation  of  historical  accuracy, 
or  of  substantial  justice,  in  applnng  to  them  that  designa- 
tiou,  notwithstanding  that  they,  through  misapprehension,  dis- 
claim it. 

Dr  Whately,  in  his  latest  work,  "Tlie  Scripture  Doctrine  con- 
cemiug  the  Sacraments,"  has  a  remark  which  bears  upon  this  matter, 
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and  may  require  to  be  adverted  to.    He  says  there,*  "  it  is  utterly 
inipropor  that  any  should  he  called  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others,  '  Calvinists/  who  dissent  from  any  part  of  what  Calvin 
himself  insists  upon  as  a  necessary  portion  of  Hs  tlieoiy ;"  and 
upon  this  j)nnciple  he  would  probably  contend  that  it  is  "  utterly 
improper  tu  call  him  an  iWniinian,'*  since  he  dissents  from  "  some 
part  of  what  Arminios  insists  upon  as  a  necessary  portion  of 
theory."     Personally,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of 
rule  indicated  by  Dr  Whately.    We  could  not,  even  if  so  disp 
escape  from  the  imputatiou  of  being  Cal\Tnists,  by  alleging  tl 
we  dissent  from  any  part  of  what  Calvin  insisted  upon  as  a  d< 
sary  portion  of  his  tlieoiy,  though  we  do  dissent  from  some  of 
opinions.     But  in  rcgai'd  to  the  application  of  Dr  Whately's  re- 
mark to  his  own  case,  we  venture  to  affirm,  IkI^  That  the  rule 
which  he  lays  down  about  the  application  of  such  designations  is     ■ 
uimecessarily  and  unwarrantably  stringent ;  and,  2dj  Tliat  evefldy 
conceding  the  soundness  of  tliis  stringent  rule,  we  are  jjerfect^ 
warranted  in  calling  him  an  Armiman. 

l«f,  Tlie  rule  is  unduly  stringent.   Tliis  matter  must  be  aettledf 
— for  there  is  no  other  standard  applicable  to  the  point, — ^by  con- 
sidering the  practice  of  the  generahty  of  divines  of  different  d(>_ 
nominations.   Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  common 
usual  thing  for  divines  to  apply  such  designations  as  those  aD< 
consideration,    in    a   wider   imd   more   indefinite   way   than 
Whatley's  rule  woulil  sanction.      Calvinism,  Arminianism, 
nimilar  names,  are  generally  employed  to  indicate, — -not  so  mm 
the  ;ictual  dews  held  by  Calvin,  Arminius,  anil  others,^ — but 
the  genei'al  system  of  doctrine  which  these  men  did  much  to  bi 
out  and  to  commend,  even  though  it  may  have  been  considci 
modified  in  some  of  its  features  by  the  discussion  to  which  it 
been  subsequtrntly  subjected*     Controversy,  conducted  by 
tent  persons  usually  leads, — though  it  may  l>e  after  an  in! 
and  even  after  the  removal  of  the  original  combatants, — to  detr 
up  and  modify  men's  A-iews  upon  botla  sides  ;  and  yet,  for  tlie  saki 
of  convenience,  the  same  compendious  designations  may  stiD  \m 
retained.     The  genend  pnictice  of  divines  sanctions  this  ute  of 
these  muncs, — though  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  often  be 
ployed  in  a  somewhat  vague  and  ambiguous  way, — there  bein^ 


•  Note,  p.  13. 
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precise  or  definite  standard  to  wliicli  rt^fercnce  can  be  made,  in 
onler  to  dctermuic  their  proper  meaning  and  import*  This  UE- 
iivoidablc  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  tlie  use  and  application 
of  those  words,  leaves  much  room  for  carping  and  quibbling  when 
men  are  disposed  to  evade  or  escape  from  a  diftieulty.  But  even 
with  this  drawback,  there  is  much  convenience  in  the  use  of  such 
designations  ;  the  general  usage  of  theologians  sanctions  it ;  and  it 
is  trifling  to  make  an  outcry  about  any  mutter  of  this  sort,  unless 
in  a  c^^se  of  gi'uss  and  delibenite  unfairness,  Calvin  and  Arrainius 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  opinions  which  they  have  not 
themselves  expressed.  Still,  there  is  no  great  dirticnlty  in  distin- 
guishing  between  their  personal  opinions  and  the  leading  features 
of  the  systems  of  thcolog}-  to  which  their  names  haA^e  been  attached, 
as  these  seem  to  be  logically  related  to  each  other,  and  as  they  have 
been  commonly  set  forth  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  either 
denomination.  Arminius  never  positively  and  decidedly  renounced 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  certain  pcrsevenmcc  of  believers ; 
but  no  one  has  ever  had  any  hesitation  about  calling  the  denial 
of  this  doctrine  Arminianism^  upon  these  grounds — Ist^  That 
logically  it  forms  a  natural,  necessary  part  of  the  Arminian  sys- 
tem of  theology,  although  iVrminius  himself  did  not  perceive  this, 
and  did  not  insist  upon  it  as  a  necessary  portion  of  his  tlieory ; 
and  2d,  That  historically,  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  has  been 
denied  by  the  great  body  of  those  divines  who,  ever  since  Ar- 
minius's  time,  have  been  called  after  his  name.  It  is  true,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  men  of  sense  do  not  suppose  that  these  designa- 
tions,— even  when  applied  in  a  way  which  genend  usage  warrants, 
— afford  of  themselves  an)i:hing  like  a  proof  either  of  the  truth  or 
the  falsehood  of  the  dw-'trincs  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  and  it 
is  also  true,  on  the  other,  that  men  of  sense  will  not  raise  an  out- 
cry alx»ut  the  application  of  one  of  tlicse  designations  to  them- 
lelvcs,  if  their  \^ews  agree  in  the  main  with  the  general  system 
itf  doctrine  to  which  this  designation  has  been  usually  applied. 
We  would  not  object  to  be  called  Calvinists,  tliough  we  differed 
mach  more  widely  from  Calvin^s  own  views  than  we  do,  nay,  even 
though  we  dissented  from  some  point  which  "Calvin  himself  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  necessary  portion  of  his  theory,"  so  long  as  we 
held  the  fundamental  distinguishing  principles  of  that  scheme  of 
theolog)'  with  which  his  name  is  usually  associated. 

But  2d,  Though  Dr  lYliately'a  rule  is  unduly  stringent,  still 
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its  fair  ajiplication  does  not  prove  the  iinwan'antablenc-«8  of  c 
ing  him  an  Arminian.  Not  only  docs  lie  hold  all  the  funtianieii 
distinguishing  principles  of  the  system  t)f  theology  which  has  I. 
general ty  known  in  the  history  of  the  church  under  the  name  < 
Amrinianism,  as  expounded  hy  the  generality  of  the  most  enain 
divines  who  have  accepted  that  name  for  themselves, — but  he 
does  not  dissent  from  any  part  of  what  Anuinius  himself  insis 
upon  as  a  necessary  portion  of  his  theoiy  ; — nay,  he  does  not 
sent  f rom  Araiinius,  or  from  the  general  hody  of  Arminian  dlvi 
in  any  doctrine  of  real  importance.  Amiinius  was  very  unwilling 
to  bring  out,  honestly  and  explicitly,  his  pecidiar  opinions, 
was  only  in  IHOS,  the  year  before  his  death,  that  he  was  indu 
to  come  out  with  a  profession  of  his  doctrines  ;  and  even  then 
conduct  was  not  very  manly  and  straightforward.  We  have  f 
different  statements,  more  or  less  ex]ilicit,  prepared  by  him 
that  year,  of  his  sentiments  upon  predestination.  They  are 
be  found  in  his  works.*  Wc  are  unable  to  perceive  any  mate 
difference  between  the  views  of  AiTninius, — as  there  state*!, — a 
those  of  Dr  Whately;  and  we  are  confident  that  no  such  diffen* 
can  be  established.  Dr  Whately,  in  asserting  that  he  is  neith 
a  Cahinistic  nor  an  Anuiuian,  must  be  understood  as  intendii 
to  affiiTUj  that  he  differs  in  some  points  of  real  importance,  not 
much  from  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  as  fmm 
leading  ^-iews  on  the  subject  of  election  that  have  commonly 
held  by  Calvinistic  and  jVmiinian  di\'ines.  He  probably  also  in- 
tended, in  making  this  statement,  to  convey  the  idea^  that  his  viowt 
lay  somewhere  between  the  one  system  and  the  other, — or^  in  other 
words,  that  he  neither  went  so  far  in  one  direction  as  the  Cahin- 
ists,  nor  so  far  in  the  opposite  tlircction  as  the  Anninians.  If  thi« 
was  his  intention, — as  it  seems  to  have  been, — the  fact  would  only 
ahow  how  imperfect  is  his  knowledge  of  these  matters.  For  it  » 
evident,  that  in  so  far  as  anything  like  a  material  difiFerence  fram 
Arminius  could  be  pointed  out,  it  is  to  he  found  principaJlj  lit 
this  directirm,  that  Arminius  retained  more  of  the  doctrines  gej 
rally  held  by  Calvinists  than  Dr  Wiately  has  done.  But 
ever  there  be  in  this,  it  is  cert4iin  tliat  he  holds  the  whole  subs 
of  what  has  been  well  knowu  in  the  history  of  the  Prot 


•  His  DforkA  in  Latin  (Ijeydon  fvll- 
lion  of  1621*),  Hi  pp.  1 1<>,  13^-45,  943, 
and  951;  or  ID  Ktchol's  ThuulatioQ  of 
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cburch  for  the  last  two  cetitm*ies  as  Arniiniaiiism,  as  opposed 
to  Calvinism,  and  differiDg  suniewhat  from  Socinianism,  on  this 
subject ;  aiitl  that  therefore  we  are  fully  wari*ai3ted,  by  the  ordi- 
naryf  reasonable,  and  convement  practice  of  theologians,  to  call 
him  an  Arminiau.  We  must  be  careful,  indeed,  to  ascribe  to  him 
no  opinions  wliieh  he  has  not  professed  or  acknowledged.  But  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  that,  because  he  hiis  a  dislike  to  the  desig- 
nation Anninian,  we  must  have  recourse  to  circumlocution  in  in- 
dicating; his  theological  jjosition,  when  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
prove,  that  calling  hiin  an  Anninian  involves  inaccuracy  or  in- 
justice, or  implies  any  deviation  from  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  topics  wtiicli  is  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  theo- 
logians. 

Faber  having  WTitten  a  book  upon  tlie  subject  of  election,— and 
having  there  brought  out  his  views  fully  and  elaborately, — has 
made  it  manifest  what  were  the  grounds  that  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  an  Amiiniau  ;  an<l  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  the  source  of  the  fallacy  in  his  case.  MiHiately  has 
referred  to  this  matter  only  incidentally ;  and  has  not  gone  into 
any  fonnal  or  elaborate  ex]>osition  of  the  different  theories  which 
have  been  held  regarding  it.  In  this  way,  while  he  lias  affnrded 
us  abundant  ground  for  believing  that  he  is  an  Anninian,  and 
for  calling  him  by  that  name,  he  has  not  told  us  explicitly  or  in 
detail  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  c<msiders  himself  war- 
ranted to  repudiate  the  designation.  Our  views  upon  this  point 
must  therefore  be  inferential,  andj  to  some  extent,  conjectural. 
We  think  tliere  are  sonic  indications,  in  his  statements  upon  the 
subject  of  election,  showing  that  he  was,  to  some  extent,  misled 
by  tlie  same  fallacy  about  the  relation  between  election  and  fore- 
knowledge, which  we  have  exposed  in  the  case  of  Fabcr.  They 
both  concur  in  rejecting  the  Amiinian  interpretation  of  Rom,  viii. 
29,  **  whom  lie  did  foreknow,  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  His  Son ;"  and  of  1  Pet.  i.  2,  **  Elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God;*' — denying,  ai*  Calvinists 
do^  that  these  passages  afford  a  warrant  for  basing  election  upon 
foresight.*  And  there  are  other  indications, — thaugli  none,  so  far 
sa  we  remember,  of  a  very  explicit  kind,— that  Whately  concurred 
with  Faber  in  rejecting  altogether  the  idea  of  basing  election  upon 


•  Faber,  pp,  232  and  344-5;  Whately,  p.  67,  Ed.  7th. 
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foresight ;  and  in  imagining  that,  in  rejecting  tins  idea,  he  was  ah- 
juring  the  fnndamentid,  distinctive  pnnciple  of  .Vrminiauism.  We 
have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  any  such  notion  can 
originate  only  in  a  very  defective  and  superficial  knowletlge  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  great  contr<:>versy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  some  points  on  which  Dr 
Whately  has  expressed  opinions  diiferent  from  those  held  by  the 
generality  of  Amiiiiians,  These  we  have  always  regarded  as  i-m'.- 
nently  creditable  to  him,  especiall}'  as  we  could  not  but  view  ti  <  ii 
as  the  concessions  of  an  opponent.  It  is  probably  on  these  diffe- 
i-ences  that  he  founds  his  wairant  and  right  to  deny  that  he  is  ao 
Amiinian.  We  think  it  proper  to  advert  to  these  points  of  diff^ 
rence,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  afford  no 
ground  for  his  abjuring  the  designation,  but  for  the  more  ini* 
portant  object  of  bringing  oiit  the  val^iable  concessions  \hu»  madi* 
to  Calvinism,  by  one  whom  we  must  still  take  the  liberty  of  cidU 
infr  an  Arminian. 

The  first  jjijint  of  this  nature  which  we  would  notice  we  have 
already  adverted  to.  It  is  one  which  only  partially  corner  under 
the  present  head,  as  the  same  concession  has  been  made  by  many 
Arminians.  It  is  this,  that  Dr  Whately  distinctly  admits,  thai 
the  word  election,  as  used  in  Scripture,  "  relates,  in  most  instances, 
to  an  arbitrary,  irrespective,  unconditional  decree  ;"  and  showsi 
that  those  who  endeavour  to  answer  the  CalvinLstic  argument 
founded  upon  tlie  Scripture  passages  where  election  and  its  ccijj^ 
nates  occur,  bj/  denyimf  thU^  ai'e  incapable  of  maintaining  the  posi* 
tion  they  have  assumed,*  There  are  some  Arminians  who  u» 
so  afraid  of  admitting  anything  that  might  be  called  "  arlntraijf 
irrespective,  or  unconditional"  in  God's  purposes  or  procedoro  in 
regard  to  men,  that  they  labour,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  oppM^ 
ing  evidence,  to  exclude  everything  of  this  nature  from  every 
passage  in  Scripture  where  the  words  occnr.  But  Dr  Whatdy^ 
and  many  of  the  more  sagacious  and  candid  *\jnniniana,  admit  thiit 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter  is  mmecessary  and  unwar- 
rantable. Tliey  could  not  indeed  believe  in  any  arbitrary,  irre- 
spective, unconditional  decree  of  Got!  Waring  directly  uj)on  mvii'!* 
salvation,  and  exerting  a  determining  influence  upon  the  reralL 
And^  as  we  have  fully  explained,  the  fundmnental,  distoicttve 
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principle  of  all  anti-Calvinists, — ^^Irminitins  inchidcdj — Is  just  to 
ileuy  that  any  such  decree  was  or  could  he  formed.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  point  of  consistency  to  make  it  impossible  for  Arminians 
to  admit  an  arbitrarj^,  irrespective,  and  uncondirional  election, 
provided  it  he  an  election, — not  to  faith  and  salvation,  to  hoh'ness 
and  hcaveUj  to  grace  and  glory, — hut  only  to  what  is  external  and 
temporary,  to  outward  privileges  or  means  of  grace ;  it  being  still 
dependent  on  men's  free  will  to  impro%*e  or  not  their  opportunities, 
and  tiius  to  attain  or  not  to  etenui!  life.  Any  such  thing  as  an 
election  to  salvation  could,  upon  anti-CaUinistic  principles,  be 
based  only  upon  a  foresight  of  what  men  individiially  would 
actually  be  and  do ;  and  in  fainiess  autl  reason  this  could  not  pro- 
perly be  called  an  election.  But  an  election  to  outward  privileges 
or  means  of  fjrace  mifjht  he  based  upon  the  sovere{(^n  good  pleasure 
of  God  J  as  it  everts  no  eficacious  determimwj  injfueiwe  upon  men's 
eternal  destini/.  Dr  ^\^iately  denies  the  existence  of  any  real 
election  of  some  men  by  God  to  eternal  life,  and  admits  only  an 
election  to  the  means  of  grace.  This  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  he 
is  an  Ai'minian  ; — and  the  proof  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  his 
adjnission,  that  this  election  of  some,  whether  nations  or  indivi- 
duals, to  outward  pri\'ileges,  is  "  arbitrar}',  irrespective,  and  un- 
conditional,"— in  other  words,  is  founded  on  the  sovereign  good 
jiJeasnro  of  God,  and  not  on  anything  existing,  or  foreseen,  in  men 
themselves. 

Some  of  the  other  Ci)ncesslons  which  Dr  Wliately  has  marie  to 
Calvinists  are  points  in  which  he  has  few  or  none  of  the  Armi- 
nians  to  countenance  him,  and  thev  are  therefore  all  the  more 
creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  candour ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
may  say  of  them,  in  general,  that  they  cannot  he  of  any  avail  in 
proving  that  he  may  not  he  wan^antably  called  an  Amiinian ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  affect  the  state  of  tlie  question,  or  the  real 
meaning  and  import  of  the  actual  positions  held  on  either  side, 
and  conti*overted  between  the  two  piirties,  but  only  the  force  and 
value  of  some  of  the  arguments  employed  in  conducting  the  con- 
test. 

The  second, — and  in  some  respects  the  most  important, — of 
these  concessions,  is  the  admission  that  the  arguments  commonly 
adduced  against  Calvinism,  derived  from  the  niond  attributes  and 
government  of  God,  are  unsatisfactory  and  invuhd ;  and  that  the 
grand  difficulty  of  this  whole  subject  applies  to  every  system^  inas- 
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much  as  it  attaches  to  the  facts, — admitted  by  all, — of  the  intnjdt 
tion  and  peniiaoent  continuance  uf  mural  evil.  His  views  uj 
these  subjects  are  brought  out  not  only  in  his  "  Essay  on  Electjoi 
but  also  in  what  he  has  said  in  connection  with  the  Discourse 
his  predecessor.  Archbishop  King  on  Predestination,  wluch  be 
republished,  with  Notes  and  Jiii  Appendix,  in  the  later  editions 
his  "  Barapton  Lectui*es."  He  has  fully  adopted^  as  had 
previously  done  by  his  friend  Bishop  Copleston,  in  liis  "  Inquii 
into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,"  the  lej 
principle  expounded  in  King's  famous  Discourse,  The  priud] 
is  in  sidistance  this  (we  are  not  called  upon  to  go  into  any  dc 
upon  the  point),  that  we  know  too  Httle  about  God  and 
divine  attributes  and  perfections,  to  warrant  us  in  drawing 
elusions  from  them  as  to  the  divine  pracedui*e — that  the  divii 
attributes,  wlide  infinitely  superior  in  degree,  are — though  call 
by  the  same  names, — not  the  same  in  kind  as  those  wlu< 
wc  ourselves  possess, — that  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
wholly,  if  not  altogether,  aualogieaJ  ; — and  that,  therefore, 
are  not  entitled  to  draw  inferences  or  conclusions,  about 
divine  procediu-e  from  the  divine  power  and  knowledge,  or  fi 
the  divine  justice  and  holiness,  as  we  would  frum  the  same  qi 
lities  in  men.  There  is  as  much  truth  in  this  general  princij 
as  to  lay  a  good  grountl  for  condemning  much  presuinptu< 
and  ill-founded  speculation,  which  has  been  brought  to 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  But  the  priucii>le  is  suj 
carried  too  far,  when  it  is  laid  down  so  absolutely  that  our 
ledge  of  God*s  attributes  is  wholly  analogical,  and  does  not 
rant  any  inferences  as  to  the  mode  of  the  diWne  procedure.  The 
incomprehensibility  of  Jehovah, — the  infinite  distance  between  ft 
finite  and  an  infinite  being, — should  ever  be  fully  recogmsed  and 
acted  on.  But  Scripture  and  right  reason  seem  plainly  en< 
U)  warrant  the  legitimacy  and  propriety  of  some  inferences  or 
clusicms  as  to  Ciod's  jtrocedure,  derived  from  the  contemplatMm 
His  attributes.  King  developed  the  leading  principle  of  lib 
course  for  anti-Cahinistic  purposes;  and  Coplcston  brought! 
forw^ard, — to  use  a  favourite  phrase  in  the  present  day, — in  the 
dogmatic  interest.  Their  object  was  to  wrest,  by  means  of 
from  the  hands  of  Calvinists,  the  formidable  alignments 
adduced  agiunst  jVrminiiinisra,  derived  fmm  God*s  power^ 
ledge,  and  wisdom^  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  Hi^  naltttd 
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attributes. ♦  Dr  Whately,  vnth  superior  sagacity  and  candour, 
sees  and  admits  that  t\m  jirinciple,  if  true  and  sound,  is  equally 
available  for  WTesting  from  the  hands  of  Arminians  the  arguments 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  adduce  against  Calvinism,  derived 
from  what  are  often  called  God's  moral  attributes,  His  holiness, 
justice,  and  goodness.  Tlie  great  staple  of  the  argument  against 
Calvinism  has  always  been,  that  the  procedure  which  it  ascribes 
to  God  is  inconsistent  with  the  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness 
which  all  attribute  to  Iliin.  If  the  argumeut  derived  from  this 
source  must  be  thrown  aside  as  unwarrantable  and  Lnv;ilid, — and 
Wliately  concedes  this  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  fair  njiplica- 
tion  of  King's  principle, — Arminians  are  stidpped  of  by  far  the 
most  plauisible  tilings  they  have  to  adduce.  They  may  still,  in- 
deed, consistently  retain  their  leading  position  upon  other  grounds. 
They  may  still  deny  the  fundamental  principle  of  Calvinisin, 
though  deprived  of  what  has  been  always  felt  to  be  the  most  for- 
midable argument  against  it ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  just  the  position 
occupied  by  Dr  Whately.  lie  still  holds  that  there  ai-e  good  and 
sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  though  he 
declines  to  make  any  use  of  the  common  iirgument  against  it,  de- 
rived from  God's  moral  attributes.  The  abandiinment  .of  this 
argument  as  unsatisfactory,  does  not  produce  any  change  in  the 
actual  doctrines  he  maintains.  The  position  he  occupies  may  be, 
and  in  point  of  fact  is,  the  very  same  as  that  of  those  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  the  validity  of  the  old  favourite  anti-Calvinistic 
argument;  imd  as  the  abandonment  of  this  argument  does  not 
make  him  le^s  anti-Calvinistic,  so  neither  can  it  afford  any  e\ndence 


•  TliQ  adoption  and  recommenda- 
tioD  of  King's  Discourse  "by  Bishop 
CopIeBtODf  gave  rise  to  some  discua- 
sion,  the  princtpal  opponent  being  the 
Rev.  E.  \y.  GrinfieM,  in  his  '^Viii- 
didse  Analog! cae.'*  W«  have  not  seen 
the  works  published  in  tbis  contro- 
rerBy,  and  our  Icnowledge  of  them  is 
derived  maiuly  from  nn  able  review  of 
thcfn  by  the  lie  v.  Kiehard  Watson, 
publi«htxl  originally  in  the  UV.v/tt/aw 
Mflhoiiist  Maijazitu^  unJ  repubU^hoJ 
in  tiie  seventh  volume  of  the  collected 
edition  of  hia  worbi.  It  would  seem, 
from  WatAon's  stiitementa,  that  Grin- 
^eld  8ucoeed«d  iu  coavinciu^  Cople- 


Bton,  that  there  were  some  views  of  thia 
matter  which  he  had  not  RufRciently 
attend ei  to,  and  that  his  commenda- 
tion of  King's  principle  ought  to  have 
been  much  more  cautious  and  qualified. 
The  truth  is,  thaiAnninianism  is  much 
more  dependent  than  Calvinism  upon 
in/triiiicts  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes.  Wateon 
himself,  who  was  much  superior  to 
Copleaton  as  a  theologian,  was  quite 
well  awtire  that  Anniniuuiisui  would 
lose  much  more  than  it  would  gain  by 
the  estabiishment  of  King's  principle, 
and  he  took  part  decidedly  with  Gria- 
tield  iu  opposing  it. 
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iman. 
gard  Dr  Whatel y's  Jihandonmt 
argument  fmm  GrxFs  moral  attributes,  an  the  concession  of  an 
opponent,  due  to  the  force  of  truth ;  while  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  attach  the  sume  weight  to  his  continued  a^llierence  to  the  >"  i" 
nary-  Anniniau  ground  of  the  invalidity  of  the  argument  in  fa^  n 
of  Calvinism,  derived  from  God's  natural  attributes.  Galvinist5 
do  not,  in  general,  admit  the  soimduess  of  King's  principle.  Tliev 
think  tliey  can  establish  the  invalidity  of  the  Arminian  argmnent 
from  the  divine  perfections  upon  other  and  more  specific  grounds ; 
anrl  thus  they  profess  to  be  able  to  show,  that  they  are  warranted 
in  accepting  the  concession  of  Dr  Whately,  aa  to  the  utterly  |«v^ 
carious  and  uncertain  character  of  the  argument  against  Cal- 
vinism, from  its  alleged  inconsistency  with  God's  moral  attribute^*; 
without  at  the  same  time  needing  to  renounce  the  argument  b 
favour  of  Cahiuism  and  against  Anniniauism,  derived  from  tlit 
consideration  of  His  natmid  attributes. 

The  substance  of  this  important  concession  is  ahso  presented 
by  Dr  Wliately,  in  a  more  definite  and  specific  form.  He  virtually 
admits  that  the  arguments  which  have  been  commonly  adduced 
against  Cahnnism  an  account  of  its  alleged  inconsistency  with 
God's  moral  attributes,  i*eally  apply  to  and  tell  against  actual  fact*» 
— undoubted  realities  oecurnng  under  God's  moral  government, — 
that  they  thus  prove  too  much,  and  therefore  prove  nothing ; — ^ia 
short,  that  the  real  difficulty  is  not  anjihing  peculiar  to  Calvinism, 
but  just  the  iiitroduclion  and  the  peimanence  of  moral  evil — an 
awful  reality,  which  every'  system  must  equally  deal  with  and  m 
some  way  dispose  of.  It  is  admitted,  that  whatever  God  doea  in 
time  He  resolved  from  eternity  to  do ;  and  if  so,  no  pi-culiar 
or  additional  diJBeuky  attaches  to  His  eternal  decree  or  purpose, 
as  distinguished  from  that  attaching  to  its  execution  in  tina%  or  io 
what  God  actually  does  in  deterraininc  mens  character  nai 
destiny.  Whatever  takes  place  in  time  Go<l  resolved  from  eler^ 
nity  to  produce  or  to  permit ;  and  tlie  fact  of  its  occurrenoe  prof«« 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Hit  character  to  prevent  Him  f 
ducing  or  pennitting  it ;  and,  of  course,  nothing  to  pn^ 
having  resolved  from  eternity  to  produce  or  permit  iL  By  follow- 
ing out  these  obvious  considerations,  Calnnists  have  provcnl  tluU 
the  great  diflRcidty  in  this  wliole  subject  is  just  the  ^lemviuieot 
existence  of  moral  evil  under  God's  administration ;  and,  m  this  is 
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admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  an  actual  realitj,  tlie  difficulty  sag* 
gfsted  by  the  contemphition  of  God's  moral  attributes  is  thus 
proved  to  be  one  whkdi  Calvinists  and  Amiinians  are  cf[ually 
bound,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ef]ually  unable,  to  solve.  All  this 
has  been  proved  to  demonstration  by  Cal\inist5,  times  without 
number ;  and  it  manifestly  removes  out  of  the  way  by  far  the 
most  formidable  and  plausible  objections  by  which  their  system 
has  ever  been  aBsailed.  Anti-Calvinist^  have  never  been  able  tci 
devise  a  plausible  ansv^'er  to  this  line  of  argutnent,  so  subversive  of 
thmr  favourite  and  most  eifecti^e  alleiiations,  But  not  one  of 
them  has  ever,  so  far  as  we  remember,  conceded  its  truth  ami 
soundness  so  fully  and  frankly  as  Dr  Whately  has  done.  This 
concession  is  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  honourable  to  him,  tliat 
wc  must  present  it  in  his  own  words : — 

*'  Before  I  dismisa  the  consideration  of  ibiR  subject,  I  would  suggest  one 
Miiitioii  relative  to  a  class  of  objections  frequently  urged  against  tUe  Calvinis- 
tic  ftcheme — thoise  drawn  from  the  conclmdons  of  what  is  called  Natural  reli- 
gion, reepecting  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  which,  it  is  contended, 
rendered  the  reprobation  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind  an  abeolvite  impoBaibi- 
lity.  That  such  objections  do  reduce  the  predestinarian  to  a  great  strait,  is 
undeniable  ;  and  not  eeWom  are  they  urged  with  exulting  acorn,  with  bitter 
invective,  and  almost  with  anathema.  But  we  should  be  very  cautious  how 
we  employ  such  weapons  as  may  recoil  upon  ourselves.  Argumeuta  of  this 
dcicriptioo  have  often  been  adduced,  such  as,  I  fear,  will  crush  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  hostile  structure,  the  bUnd  assailant  who  seeks  to  overthrow  it. 
It  is  a  frightful,  but  an  undeniable  truth,  that  multitudea^  even  in  Christian 
ccrtmtries,  are  born  and  brought  up  under  such  circumstances  as  afford  them 
no  probable,  even  no  pocsibJe,  chance  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  religiouB 
truths,  or  a  habit  of  moral  conduct,  but  are  even  trained  from  infancy  in  su- 
perstitious error  and  grogs  depravity.  Why  this  should  be  permitted,  neither 
Calvin iirt  nor  Amiinian  can  explain  ;  nay,  why  the  Almighty  does  not  cauijo 
to  die  in  the  cnnHe  every  infant  whose  future  wicketjueas  and  misery,  if  suf- 
fered to  grow  up,  He  foresees,  is  what  no  system  of  i-ehgion,  natural  or  re- 
fealed,  will  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  account  for. 

"  In  truth,  these  are  merely  brauchea  of  the  OTte  great  difficulty,  tkt  extxt- 
ence  of  evil,  which  may  almo&t  be  called  the  ouhf  difficulty  in  theology.  It 
aflBumes  indeed  various  shapea  \  it  is  by  many  Iiardly  recognised  as  a  difficulty ; 
and  not  a  few  have  professed  and  believed  themselves  to  have  solved  it ;  but 
it  still  meets  them^ — though  in  some  new  and  disguised  form,^ — at  every  turn  ; 
like  a  retistlesB  stream,  which,  when  one  cliannel  is  dammed  up,  immediately 
forces  its  way  through  another.  Aiid  as  the  difficulty  is  one  not  jH-attiar  to 
a»if  one  hypothesis,  but  bean  equally  on  all  alike,  whether  of  revealed  or  of 
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that  the  cxinsequeocee  of  it  should  not  be  pressed  aa  an  objectioa 
any.'** 

"  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  few  practical  remarks  relative 
the  difficulty  in  question  (the  origin  of  evil). 

**  First,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  ia  not  peculiar  to  anyone  tbeolc 
system ;  let  not  therefore  the  Calvinist  or  the  Anniiiian  urge  it  as  an  ol 
tion  against  their  respective  adversaries ;  much  less  an  objection  clothed 
offensive  language,  which  will  be  found  to  recoil  on  their  own  religious  t«i 
as  &x>n  as  it  i^liall  be  ptTceivedf  that  both  parties  are  alike  unable  to  ex] 
the  difficulty.     Let  ibtMii  not,  to  destroy  an  opponent's  system,  rasbly  kini! 
a  fire  which  will  soon  extend  to  the  no  less  combustible  structure  of 
Qwn. 

"  Secondly,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  difficulty  \b  aoy  objection 
revealed  religion.  Revelation  leaves  us»  in  fact,  as  to  this  question,  just  wl 
it  found  us,  Keaaon  tells  us  that  e^il  exist*,  and  shows  us,  in  eon 
how  t«  avoid  it.  Kevelation  tells  us  more  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlw 
evil,  and  gives  us  better  inatruciioua  for  escaping  it ;  but  why  any  ov^il  at  aH 
should  exist,  is  a  question  it  docs  not  profess  to  clair  up ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  its  incautious  advocates  would  abstain  from  representing  it  it 
maldng  this  pretension  ;  which  is  in  fact  wantonly  to  proToke  such  objectioni 
as  they  have  no  power  to  answer."! 

These  views  are,  of  course,  familiiir  to  intelligent  Calr 
as  furnisliing  what  tliey  regard  as  a  satisfaetor)'  answer  tu 
most  plausible  ohjectioos  of  their  opponents ;  their  soundueda 
now  for  the  first  time  ftiMy  eoncedeJ  hy  a  very  able  AriiiinmD ;" 
luid  this  coucessioD,  so  honom*ablc  to  him,  may  be  expected  to  put 
nn  end  to  the  eoarse  and  offensive  declamation  in  which  AmitniJim 
have  commonly  indnlged  on  this  branch  of  the  argument,  and 
which  has  usually  formed  a  very  large  share  qf  their  whnli 
in  trade  as  polemics. 

The  only  other  concession  made  Ly  Dr  lr\Tiatc1y  to  Cal^ii 
which  we  mean  to  notice  is  one  connected  with  its  alleged  p 
cal  application.     It  has  always  been  a  favourite  allegation  of 
niinians,  tliat  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  tends  to  lead 
to  be  caixdeiis  about  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  grace 
the  discharge  of  practical  obligations,  on  the  ground, — «s 
represent  the  matter, — that  the  result  in  each  case  is  already 
vided  for  and  secured  irrespective  of  these  things.     The 
to  this  allegation  ia  Ln  substauce,  that  it  b  not  only  conidatent  wi 
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but  that  it  ronstitutcs  an  essential  pnii:  of,  the  Cnlvinistic  doctrine, 
that  God  lias  foreordained  the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  has 
thus  esinl'lhhed  a  certain  and  invariahle  connection  de  facto  between 
them.  This  doctrine  of  the  foreordination  of  the  means  as  well  as 
of  the  end,  not  only  leaves  unimpaired,  to  second  causes,  the  opera- 
tion of  their  awn  proper  nature,  constitiittonj  and  laws,  but  pre- 
aen'es  and  secui-es  them  in  the  possession  of  all  these.  It  thus, 
when  viewed  as  a  whole,  estiiblishes  most  fimily  the  actual,  inva^ 
riable  connection  between  the  means  and  the  end  ;  and  in  its 
legitimate  application,  is  at  least  as  well  fitted  ajs  any  other  doc- 
trine can  be,  to  keep  ulivc,  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  deep  sense  of 
the  reality  and  certainty  of  tliis  connection.  AJl  this  Calvinists 
have  conclusively  proved,  times  without  number ;  but  Armintans 
have  never  been  willing  to  concede  it,  since  it  completely  disposes 
of  a  favourite  objection,  which,  upon  a  partial  and  superficial  view 
of  the  matter,  appcrirs  yqtx  formidable.  But  Dr  Wliately  admits 
the  validity  of  the  CaI\Tuistic  answer  to  the  jVrminian  objection, — 
^at  is,  he  admits  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  when 
the  whoh  fliKfnne  in  tfikni  into  acfount  mid  fniJi/  and  fairii/  aj/pliedj 
does  not  tend  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  grace  and  the  discharge  of  practical  obliga- 
tions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  tries  to  make  a  point  against 
Calvinism,  by  labouring  to  show  that  by  the  same  process  by 
which  Calvinists  prove  their  doctrine  to  be  harmless  or  innocent, 
it  can  be  pro\^ed  to  be  entirely  useless,  and  to  admit  of  no  practi- 
csil  application  what-ever. 


*'  It  has  indeed  been  frequently  objected  to  the  Calvinmtic  doctrines,  that 
they  lead,  if  consisteotly  acted  upon,  to  a  sinfnl,  or  to  a  careless,  or  to  an 
inactive  life  ;  and  tlie  inference  detluced  from  this  alleged  tendency,  has  been, 
that  they  are  not  true.  But  this  is  a  totally  tE«jtiiict  line  of  argument,  both 
in  premid^-d  and  coneliiBion,  from  that  now  adverted  to  ;  and  I  mention  ifc^  not 
for  the  purpose  either  of  maintaining  or  impugning  it,  but  merely  of  pointing 
out  the  dLstitiction.  Whatever  may  be,  in  fact,  the  practical  ill  tendency  of 
the  Calvinistic  scheme,  it  is  undeniable  that  many  pious  and  active  ChriistianB, 
who  hare  adopted  it,  have  denied  any  such  tendency, — have  attributed  the 
mischievous  consequences  chrawn,  not  to  their  doctrines  rightly  uuLlerstood, 
but  to  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  them ;— and  have  so  explained  them  to  their 
own  sati&foction,  as  to  be  compatible  and  consistent  with  active  virtue.  Now 
if,  instead  of  objecting  t-o,  we  admit,  the  cxpLmaiions  of  this  system,  which 
the  soundest  and  most  approved  of  ita  advocates  have  given,  we  shall  find  that, 
when  nnderotood  as  they  would  have  it,  it  can  lead  to  no  practical  result 
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wliatcver.  Some  ChristiaBB,  according  to  thera,  are  eternally  enrolled  in  the 
book  of  lif(?,  atid  infallibly  ordained  to  aalvation,  while  otbera  are  reprobate 
and  abaolutoly  excluded :  but  oa  the  preacher  (they  add)  has  no  means  of 
knowing,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  which  persons  belong  to  which  daw ; 
and  since  those  who  are  thus  ordained,  are  to  be  saved  through  the  means  God 
has  appointed  \  the  offers,  and  promises,  and  threaicnings  of  the  goepel  are  to 
be  addressed  to  all  alike,  as  if  no  Buch  distinction  existed.  The  preacher, 
shorty  is  to  acf  in  all  respects,  as  if  the  system  were  not  true. 

*'  Each  individual  Christian  again,  according  to  them,  though  he  is 
believe  that  he  either  is,  or  is  not,  absolutely  destined  to  eternal  salvation, 
is  alfio  to  believe  that  if  lus  salvation  is  decreed,  his  holiness  of  life  is 
decreed ;— -he  is  to  judge  of  Lis  own  state  by  ''  the  fruita  of  the  Spirit ""  whi< 
he  brings  forth  :  to  hve  in  sin,  or  to  rt^kx  his  virtuous  exertions,  would  be 
indication  of  his  not  being  reaUy  (though  he  may  flatter  himself  ho  is)  one 
the  elect.     And  it  may  be  admitted,  that  one  who  does  practically  adopt 
conform  to  this  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  wiU  not  be  led  into  any  evil  by 
since  his  conduct  will  not  be  in  any  respect  influenced  by  it.     When 
eipbiined,  it  ia  reduced  to  a  purely  speculative  dogma,  barren  of  all  pnctioil 
results."* 

Theiv  18  here  no  abandonment  of  his  anti-CaUdnistic  positSoi!,*— 
nothing  that  should  lead  either  himself  or  others  to  belie%'0  thst 
he  Ls  not  an  Arnmiiau, — but  there  ia  a  very  explicit  abandonmenlj 
of  a  favourite  and  plausible  Arminian  objection  against  Calvinism; 
and  this  important  concession  by  such  an  opj>onent,  is  one  of  whi< 
(Jidvinlsti  are  well  entitled  to  take  advantage.  Wc  cannot  cntc 
upon  any  exjiosition  of  tlie  practical  application  of  the  Calvinisti 
•loctrine  of  election,  for  the  jiuqiose  of  answering  Dr  Whateh 
allegation,^ — that,  by  the  veiy^  same  process  of  explanation  by  whit 
Calvinism  escapes  from  the  positive  objection  of  having 
injurious  or  dangerous  tendency,  it  is  pro\'ed  to  have  no  practi< 
application  whatever,  but  to  be  a  mere  useless  barren  speculaiioj 
We  tJiink  we  could  prove  that  this  notion  is  a  confusion  and 
fallacy ;  and  that  it  can  be  without  much  difficulty  traced  lo 
cause,  that  he  lias  not  here  made  the  same  full  and  amchd  est 
JM  on  some  other  branches  of  the  argument,  of  the  whole  of  wl 
( 'abinists  are  accustomed  to  advance  in  explaining  the  practical 
application  of  their  doctrine,  but  confines  his  observation  to  mme 
of  the  features  of  the  subject,  and  the^e  not  the  most  importaai 
and  peculiiu*.  We  think  we  could  prove  that  it  is  this  alone 
gives  plausibility  to  his  attempt  to   show,  that   the  Call 
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doctrine  of  election,  when  explaine<l  bj  its  more  intelligent  advo- 
cates in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  from  the  imputation  of  having  an 
injurious  tendency,  is  deprived  of  all  practical  effect  or  utility 
whatever,  and  that  we  should  act  in  all  respects  as  if  the  doctrine 
were  not  true. 

In  these  various  ways, — -and  in  one  or  two  other  points  of  less 
importance, — Dr  WHiatcly  has  made  valuable  concessions  to  Cal- 
vinism. In  doing  so  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  inconsistency,^— and 
we  insinuate  no  such  charge  against  him  ;  for  his  deviations  from 
the  course  pursued  by  other  anti-CalWnists  affect, — not  the  mean- 
ing and  import  of  any  of  the  main  positions  actually  held, — but 
only  the  validity  of  some  of  the  arguments  connuouly  adduced  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion.  He,  no  doubt,  beheves  that  he  can 
still  produce  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence  against  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, — though  he  has  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  abandon,  as  imfouuded,  the  objections  commonly 
adduced  agiiinst  it  from  its  alleged  inconsistency  with  tlie  di^-ine 
character  and  government,  and  from  its  supposed  injiu-ious  prac- 
tical tendency.  We  regard  these  concesaious  as  eminently  crc- 
fiitable  both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart,  to  his  ability  and  his 
courage,  to  his  sagacity  and  his  candour.  We  value  them  very 
highly  as  contributi(nis, — though  not  so  intended^ — to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  we  reckon  important  scriptural  truth.  They  have 
undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  being  the  concessions  of  an  oppo- 
nent; for  Dr  'Wliately  admits  tliat  he  is  opposed  to  Calvinism, 
though  he  seems  anxious  to  impress  the  couriction  that  he  is 
equally  opposed  to  ilrrainianisra.  We  so  highly  admire  the  ability 
and  candour  Dr  "Wliately  hai;  showTi  in  the  discussion  of  these 
topics,  and  we  are  so  grateful  for  the  valuable  concessions  he  has 
made  to  what  we  reckon  truth,  that  we  would  most  willingly 
abstain  from  saying  any  thing  that  was  disagreeable  to  !iim,  except 
in  BO  far  as  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth  might  require  this. 
But  we  cannot  retract  the  assertion  that  he  is  an  Armiuian, 
Were  the  matter,  indeed,  now  to  begin  again  dc  novo,  we  might 
avoid  the  use  of  this  expression,  knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  he 
dislikes  it,  and  feeling  that  we  could  express  otherwise,  by  a  little 
circumlocution,  all  that  we  meant  to  convey  by  it.  But  having 
been  led  to  use  the  expression,  in  all  tiimplicity,  'without  imagining 
that  it  could  be  objected  to  or  complained  of,— and  feeling  con- 
lident  that  we  can  defend  the  perfect  warrantableness  of   its 
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application  to  Dr  WLatoly,^ — it  wotild  be  an  injury  to  trutli 
retract  it,  or  to  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  defend  it.     In  < 
aspect,    indeed,    it   is   a    matter   of    no  importance   whether 
Wliatcly,  or  any  man,  may  or  may  not  be  warrantably  called  an 
Amiinian;  for  the  application  of  such  terms,  even  when  full 
wan-anted  by  ordinary  usage,  settles  nothing  about  the  truth 
soundness  of  doctrines.     But  when  a  question  as  to  the  appliciiti- 
of  the  name  comes  up  in  such  a  form,  and  is  attended  vdtii  h 
circumstances,  as  yirtiially  to  invuh'e  the  whole  question  of  w 
is  Arminianism,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  Calv-inism  t 
what  is  the  true  xtatus  qu(Tstionis  in  the  great  controversy  betw 
Calvinists  and  Armiuians  on  the  subject  of  Election  ?  tl>en 
importance  of  the  matter  is  manifest     Dr  Whately's  unexpec 
denial  that  he  is  an  Arminian,  plainly  raised  the  questions,  w 
is  Arminianism,  and  in  Avluit  respect  does  it  differ  from  Cahinism* 
and  whether  there  be  any  distinct  and  definite  position  that  can 
taken  upon  the  subject  of  election  differing  materially  f rora  both 
The  works  of  Faber  and  Professor  Browne  seemed  to  us  to  in<li 
the  existence  of  a  great  amount  of  misapprehension  and  confusii 
as  pi'evalent  upon  these  questions  among  the  clcrg>'  of  the  Chu 
of.  England;  and  suggested  to  us  the   desirableness   of   tu 
advantage  of  Dr  Whately's  groundless  repudiation  of  tlic  c 
of  being  an  Arminian,  for  giving  some  such  explanation  of 
state  of  the  question  as  we  have  attempted.     Faber  has  bro 
out  fully  and  distinctly  the  sources  and  the  grounds  of  the  mi 
prehension  under  which  he,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  have 
led   to   abjure   ^Vnninianism  while  really  believing   it;  and 
Wbately  is  just  as  clearly  and  certainly  an  Arminian  as  Fa 
was ;  but   lie    has  not  brought  out  formally  and   in    detail 
grounds  on  wliich  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  deny  that  Ita 
so.     We  have,  in  consequence,  not  ventured  upon  any  cxp 
allegations  as  to  the  origin  and  the  cause  of  the  strange  f«ll 
under  which  he  labours  in  i^epudiating  Aniilniimism  as  wi^ 
Calvinism;  but  we  have  examined  all  the  lending  points  in  which^ 
so  fai*  as  we  remembered, — he  has  de\iated  fruiu  tlie  common  coi 
of  sentiment  and  expression  among  Anninian  writers;  aiid 
have  shown,  we  think,  that  these  de%nations, — while  highly  houni 
able  to  him,  and  very  valuable  concessions  to  us, — imply  no 
belief  or   denial   of   the   fundamental    distinctive   principles 
Armiuianiam,  and,  indeed,   do  not  affect  the  true  *tate  of  the 
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question  between  the  eoiitcndiiig  parties,  but  only  the  soundness 
and  valixlity  of  some  of  the  arguments  adclaced  on  the  opposite 
sides  respecti%*elr. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  Dr  Whately's  mode  of  dealing 
with  tliis  subject  to  which  we  must  refer,  thougli  we  scarcely 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  is  brouglit  out  in  the  following 
passages :- — 

"It  is  on  these  principles,  viz, —  That  the  first  point  of  inquiry  at  least 
ought  to  be,  What  doctrines  are  revenkd  in  GocI'h  word,  and  that  we  ought 
tfO  expect  that  the  doctrines  so  revealed  should  be,  not  matters  of  speculative 
curioeity,  but  of  practical  importance — such  as  **  htlong  to  na  that  we  may  do 
them ;" — it  ie  in  confonnity,  I  say,  with  these  principles,  that  I  have  waived 
the  question  as  to  the  /rw f A  or  falsi ttf  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
inquiring  only  whether  it  is  reveaktV*  * 

^*  I  am  far  from  thiokly  harshly  of  predestinariana,  or  of  deciding  that  their 
peculiar  doctrines  are  alto^etlier  untrue ;  though,  to  me,  they  do  not  appear^  at 
leaeit,  to  be  either  practical  or  revealed  truths.  I  do  not  call  on  them  to 
renounce  their  opinions  as  heretical,  but  merely  to  abstain  from  im^^ioeing  on 
others  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian  faith  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
c&ar/y  dediiccil  from  Scripture,  and  whicli  there  is  this  additional  reason  for 
supposing  not  to  be  revealed  in  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any 
practical  tendency."! 

**  I  wish  it,  then,  to  be  distinctly  understood  (1)  that  I  do  not  impute  to 
any  one  opinions  which  he  disclaims,  nor  am  discoBsing  any  question  be  to 
what  is  inwardly  bdifirJ  by  each,  but  only  aa  to  what  is,  whether  dire«tly  or 
obliquely,  tavght  \  and  (2)  that  I  purposely  abstain,  throughout,  from  enU'ring 
on  the  question  as  to  what  is  absoluleitf  true^  inquiring  only  what  is  or  is  not 
to  be  received  and  taught  as  a  portion  of  rcveahd  ffonpd  truth.  For  no 
metaphysical  dogma,  however  sound  and  capable  of  philosophical  proof,  ought 
to  be  taught  as  a  portion  of  revealed  truth,  if  it  shall  appear  tliat  the  passagea 
of  Scripture  that  are  supiDoeed  to  declare  it,  relate  in  reality  to  a  different 
matter.  *  I  would  wish  it  to  be  remembered,'  says  Archbishop  Sumner,  '  that 
I  do  not  desire  to  argue  against  predestination  as  believed  in  the  closet,  but  as 
taught  in  the  pulpit.'  "  X 

And  the  same  general  idea  is  repeated,  without  the  addition  of 
anything  else  to  explain  it,  in  his  last  work^  on  the  **  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments."  || 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  Dr  WTiately  meant  by  such 
statements  as  these.  They  surely  intlicate  something  very  like 
confusion^  vacclllation,  and  inconsistency.     It  would  almost  seem 
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from  them  as  if  l»e  had  something  like  a  latent  sense  that  Cal- 
^inispij  though  not  taught  in  Scripture^  could  yet  be  defended 
upon  such  grounds, — in  the  way  of  general  reasoning  of  a  philo6(^ 
phical  or  metaphysical  kind^ — as  scarcely  admitted  of  an  answer; 
9o  that  he  shrunk  from  any  formal  deliverance  on  the  question  of 
it^  actual  truth  or  falsehood.     We  do  not  wonder  much  at  som^^j 
thing  like  this  state  of  mind  being  produced,  especially  in  one  ^l^H 
discerned  so  clearly^  and  who  proclaimed  so  maniully,  the  weak^" 
ness  of  some  of  the  leading  anti-Calvinistic  arguments  based  Qpoo 
topics  of  an  abstract  or  metaphysical  Idnd.     We  believe  that  the 
argument*;  in  favour  of  Cahinism,  denved  from  reason  or  gen 
consideratiousj  are  just  as  triumphant, — vicwexl  as  a  mere  appeal 
the  understanding, — ^as  the  arguments  from  Scripture ;  and  wc 
not  wonder  that  there  should  occasionally  be  men  who,  while 
jecting  Calvinism,  should  have  felt  greater  dilficulty  in  disposii 
of  the  metaphysical  than  of  the  scriptural  proof.     This  seems 
be  the  case  'w-ith  Dr  WTiately.     He  app»ears  to  have  something 
the  feeling,  that  on  the  field  of  general  abstract  discussion, 
would  not  like  to  face  a  Calvinist ;  and  that  this  department  of 
argument  he  would  rather  leave  in  abeyance  than  fairly  grap 
witli.     But,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  know  well  what  to 
either  of  the  meaning  or  the  consistency  of  some  of  his  statemen' 
upon  this  subject.     We  must  in  fairness  judge  of  his  theological 
position,  chieHy  from  the  views  he  has  expressed  as  to  the  me 
and  import  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  and  here,  certainly, 
position  is  not  negative  or  ambiguous*     He  teaches  explicitly 
un equivocally,  that  the  Calvinlstic    doctrine  of   election    \s 
taught  in  Scripture  ;  and  he  teaches  further,  that  the  only  electko 
which  Scripture  sanctions,  is  an  election  to  outward  privilegcss  or 
means  of  grace,  and  not  to  faith,  holiness,  and  heaven.      Thii 
should  settle  the  whole  question  with  all  who  believe  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  ;  and  the  position  here  maintained  is  not  OQ^ 
anti-Calviui^tic,  but  may,  when  accompanied  with  an  adnittsiiai 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  all  events,  be  warrantably  aoJ 
fairly  designated  as  Amiinian* 

We  are  unwilling  to  quit  this  subject  without  some  reference 
however  brief,  to  the  objections  by  wdiich  the  Calvinistic  doctrin* 
of  election  has  been  commonly  assailed.  The  leading  practkri 
lessons,  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the  controversy,  for  guidilng  mm 
in  the  study  of  it,  are  such  as  these : — Ist,  That  we  should  labour 
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to  form  a  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate  apprehension  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  leading  point  in  dispute,— of  the  true  impoit  and 
bearing  of  the  only  alternatives  that  can  well  be  maintained  mth 
regard  to  it.  2dj  That  %vc  should  familiarise  our  minds  with  de- 
finite conceptions  of  the  moaning  and  the  evidence  of  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  the  truth  upon  the  subject  may  be  establishcjd, 
and  the  error  refuted.  3 J,  Tliat  we  should  take  some  pains  to 
understand  the  general  principles  at  least  applicable  to  the  solu- 
tiouj  or  rathei-  the  disposal  (for  they  cannot  be  solved)  of  the  diffi- 
cidties  by  which  the  doctrine  we  have  embraced  as  true  may  be 
assailed.  And,  4M,  That  we  should  then  seek  to  make  a  wise  and 
judicious  appHcatiou  of  the  doctrine  professed,  according  to  its 
true  nature,  tendency^  and  bearing,  and  its  relation  to  other  tiniths ; 
without  allowing  om'selves  to  be  dragged  into  endless  and  unpro- 
fitable speculations  in  regard  to  its  deeper  mysteries  or  more  in- 
tricate perplexities,  or  to  be  harassed  by  perjjetual  doubt  and 
difficulty.  A  thorough  and  successful  study  of  the  subject  implies 
the  following  out  of  all  these  lessons,  and  this  conducts  us  over  a 
wide  and  arduous  field.  It  is  on  the  first  only  of  these  four  points 
we  have  touched, — one  on  wliich  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and 
confusion  seem  to  prevail.  Of  the  others,  the  most  ira|K)rtant  is 
that  which  enjoins  a  careful  study  of  the  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence that  bears  upon  the  determination  of  the  main  question  on 
which  the  controversy  turns.  The  strength  of  Calvinism  lie^s  in  the 
mass  of  direct,  positive,  and,— as  we  beUeve, — unanswerable  proof 
that  can  be  produced  from  Scriptmxi  and  reason,  con  firmed  by 
much  that  is  suggested  by  experience  and  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  to  establish  its  fundamental  principles  of  the  fore- 
ordination  of  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  the  real  and  effectual 
election  of  some  men  to  eternal  life.  The  strength  of  Arminianism 
lies — not  in  the  direct  anil  positive  evidence  that  can  be  produced 
to  disprove  Calvinistic  foreordination  and  election,  or  to  establish 
anti-Calvinistic  non-foreordination  and  nonHe!ection,^but  mainly 
in  the  proof,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  own  character  and  destiny;  and  in  the  inference 
that  since  Calvinism  is  inconsistent  with  these  great  and  admitted 
truths,  it  must  be  false.  This  view  of  the  state  of  the  case  shows 
the  importance  of  being  familiar  witli  the  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence by  wliich  Calvinism  can  be  establishL-d,  tliat  we  may  rest 
on  this  ajs  an  impregnable  foundation.     But  it  shows  also  the  im- 
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portance  of  being  familiar  with  the  way  and  manner  of  dispos 
of  the  plausible  nnd  fonnidtible  difficulties  on  which  mainlv  tl 
Amiinians  found  tlicir  ease.  These  difficulties, — that  is, 
alleged  inconsistency  of  Calvinism  with  the  truths,  that  God 
not  the  author  of  sin,  an<l  tliat  man  is  responsible  for  Ins  condi 
and  fate,^ — lie  upon  the  verj^  surface  of  the  subject,  and  must 
once  present  themselves  even  to  the  most  ordinary  mindjs ;  wl 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  plausible,  that  they  arc  well  fitt< 
to  startle  and  to  impress  men,  especially  if  they  have  not  previo? 
reflected  much  upon  the  suliject.  We  do  not  intend  to  addi 
the  (hrcct  and  positive  evidence  in  support  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine ;  but  a  few  brief  hints  may  help  a  little  to  show  that  the 
difficulties  attaching  to  it,  are,  though  not  admitting  of  a  foil 
solution,  yet  by  no  means  so  fonnidable  as  at  first  sight  they  ai 
pear  to  be ;  and  at  any  rate  furnish  no  sufficient  ground  in  ri| 
reason  for  rejecting  the  body  of  direct,  positive,  unan^^wej 
proof  by  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  CaJ\'inism  can  bf" 
established.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  yet  mc 
important  considerations  bearing  upon  this  matter,  that  ought 
be  rememliercd  and  applied,  and  especially  that  ought  to  be  view< 
in  combination  with  each  other,  as  parts  of  one  argument  upon* 
this  topic, 

1st,  Wlien  the  same  objections  were  advanced  against  tlie  same 
doctrines  as  tauglit  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  lie  manifested  no  vcnr 
great  solicitude  about  giving  them  a  direct  or  formal  answer ;  but 
contented  himself  with  resolving  the  whole  diflicuhy  into  God*i 
sovereignty  and  man's  ignorance,  dependence,  and  ijicapainir. 
**  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?  Shall 
the  thing  formt'd  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Wliy  hast  ihott 
made  me  thus?"  lie  knew  that  the  doctrines  were  true,  because 
be  had  received  them  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nnd  we 
know  that  they  are  true,  because  he  imd  other  inspired  racn  luiw 
declared  them  unto  us.  This  should  satisfy  us,  and  repr«s  wmj 
great  anxiety  about  disposing  of  objections  based  upon  grotuidi^ 
the  investigation  of  which  runs  up  into  matters,  the  full  conipr^ 
hension  of  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  natural  facoltieii 
and  of  which  we  can  knofw  nothing  except  from  the  revdiilifNi 
which  God  has  given  us, 

2d,  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  right  views  of  our  condidcifi 
and  capacities,  and  with  the  principles  usually  acted  ttpoii  in  regard 
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to  other  depaitincnt^  of  Christian  theology, — as,  for  instance,  the 
du*]trine  of  the  Trinity, — to  assume, — as  these  objections  do, — that 
we  are  entitled  to  make  our  actual  perception  of,  or  our  capacity 
of  perceiving,  the  consistency  of  two  doctrines  with  each  other, 
the  test  or  standard  of  their  truth.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  solve  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  alleged  inconsistency 
between  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cal\inism,  and  the  truths  that 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  man  is  responsible  for  his 
character  and  conduct,  so  as  make  tlieir  consistency  with  each 
other  plain  and  palpable  to  our  own  minds  or  the  minds  of 
others  j  but  we  cannot  admit  that  this  affords  any  sufficient  Tegi- 
son why  we  should  reject  one  or  other  of  t!ie  doctrines,  provided 
eacli  separately  can  be  established  upon  competent  and  satisfactory 
evidence, 

3d,  Tiie  difficulties  in  question  do  not  apply  to  the  Calvinistic 
system  alone^  but  bear  as  really,  though  not  perha])S  at  first  view 
as  palpably,  u])on  every  system  of  religion  which  aibnils  the  moral 
government  of  God,  the  prevalence  of  moral  evil  among  His 
intelligent  creatures,  and  their  future  eternal  punishment.  In- 
deed^ it  is  easy  to  show,  that  the  leading  difficulties  connected 
with  every  scheme  of  doctrine  virtually  run  up  into  one  great 
difficulty,  which  attaches,  and  attaches  equally,  to  them  all,  viz., 
tlie  explanation  of  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  moral  evil ;  or^ — 
what  is  practically  the  same  question,  in  another  form,— the  ex]>osi- 
tion  of  tlie  way  and  manner  in  which  God  and  men  concur  (for 
none  but  atheists  can  deny  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  do 
concur)  in  forming  men*s  character  and  in  determining  men's 
fate.  This  subject  involves  difficulties  which  we  cannot,  in  our  pre- 
sent condition,  fully  solve  j  and  Avhich  %ve  must  just  resolve  into  the 
goo<l  pleasm'c  of  God.  They  are  difficulties  from  which  no  scheme 
of  doctrine  can  escape,  and  which  every  scheme  is  ecjually  bound, 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  incompetent,  to  explain.  Men  may 
shift  the  position  of  the  one  graud  difficulty,  and  may  unagine 
that  they  have  succeeded  at  least  in  evading  it,  or  putting  it  in 
abeyance  or  obscurity;  but  with  all  their  shifts  and  all  their  expe- 
dients, it  continues  as  real  and  as  formidable  as  ever.  Unless 
men  renoimce  altogether,  theoretically  or  practic^illy,  the  moral 
government  of  God,  the  prevalence  of  moral  evil,  and  its  eternal 
punishment,  they  must,  in  their  explanations  and  speculations, 
come  at  length  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  prostrate  their 
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nnderstandings  and  their  hearts  hefore  it,  saying  with  our 
Saviour,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  hath  seemed  good  in  Thy 
sight  ;*'  or  with  the  great  apostle,  ^^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  how  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out  1  For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lordt  or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor? 
Or  who  hath  first  given  to  Him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to 
Him  again  t  For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all 
things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen."* 


•  Rom.  xi.  83-86. 
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In  his  ^'  Discussions,"  Sir  William  Hamilton  makes  a  theological 
demonstration,  of  a  somewhat  imposing  kind.  It  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

^*  Averments  to  a  similar  effect  might  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  that  great  divine  than  what  has  latterly  been  promulgated  as  Calvinism 
(and,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  without  reclamation),  in  our  Calvinistic  Church  of 
Scotland.  For  it  has  been  here  promulgated,  as  the  dogma  of  this  church 
(though  in  the  face  of  its  Confession  as  in  the  face  of  the  Bible),  by  pious  and 
distinguished  theologians,  that  man  has  no  will,  agency,  moral  personality  of 
his  own,  God  being  the  only  real  agent  in  every  apparent  act  of  His  creatures ; 
in  short  (though  quite  the  opposite  was  intended),  that  the  theological  scheme 
of  the  absolute  decrees  implies  fatalism,  pantheism,  the  negation  of  a  moral 
governor,  as  of  a  moral  world.  For  the  premises,  arbitrarily  assumed,  are 
atheistic,  the  conclusion,  illogically  drawn,  is  Christian.  Against  such  a  view 
of  Calvin^s  doctrine  and  of  Scottish  orthodoxy,  I  for  one  must  humbly  though 
solemnly  protest,  as  (to  speak  mildly)  not  only  false  in  philosophy,  but  here- 
tical, ignorant,  suicidal  in  theology."  f 

This  strange  passage  was  intended  as  a  deadly  assault  upon  Dr 
Chalmers,  and  upon  the  views  which  he  had  promulgated  upon 
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the  subject  of  pMlosophical  necessity.      The  doctrine  here   io 
vehemently  tleuoimced  eaniiotj  from  the  nature  of  the  case^ 
any  other  than  that  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of  philosophic 
necessity ;  and  though  many  will  regard  what  is  here  said  as  vei 
unjust  and  unfah*,  if  viewed  as  applied  to  that  subject,  there 
manifestly  no  other  to  which  these  statements  can  have  any  a| 
pearance  of   appljing.      When  It   is   settled   that   the    doctrii 
which  Sir  William  here  denounces  is  that  of  philosophical  nert 
sity, — and  that,  of  course,  the  pious  and  distinguished  theolngii 
who  are  here  held  up  to  scorn  are  Dr  Chahners,  and  all  who,  pi 
fessing  like  him  to  receive  the  Westminster  Confe^ion,  have 
curred  with  iiini  in  maintaininf;  the  doctrine  of  necessity  a« 
by  Jonathan  Edwards, — men  will  he  able  to  understand  sometliii 
more  of  the  import  and  object  of  the  passage. 

We  do  not  of  course  intend  to  j)hinge  into  the  mare  maf^ 
of  the  general  subject  of  philosophical  necessity  as  connected  wil 
**  alisolutc  decrees/*  '^  fatalism,"  *^  pantheism,'*  **  negation  of 
moral  governor,"  etc.,  on  which  Sii'  William  here  declaims.  TI 
general  subject  brought  before  us  by  these  statements  is  the  nu 
perplexing  and  mysterious  that  has  ever  occupied  the  mind  of  mt 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  discussions  which  have  taken  plac 
regarding  it,  can  fail  to  have  reached  these  two  conclusions : — 
That  everything  of  any  worth  or  value  that  can  be  said  upon 
subject,  has  been  said  in  siihstance  a  thousand  times :  and, 
That  after  all  that  has  been  said,  there  are  difficulties  and  in; 
teries  connected  with  it  which  never  have  been  full}"  solved^ 
which  manifestly  never  will  Ijc  fully  solved, — at  least  until  men 
either  more  enlarged  mental  faculties,  or  a  fuller  revelation  ff 
God,  The  practical  result  of  the  adoption  of  the^ie  conclr  ■  ^  • 
which  must  have  forced  themselves  upon  all  who  have  int^ 
sur\^eyed  this  subject, — is  to  render  men  ratlier  averse  to  unnc 
sary  discussions  regarding  it, — to  make  them  less  anxious  al 
answering  objections  and  clearing  away  <lifficulties,^ — and  more 
ing  to  rest  upon  those  fundamental  principles  which  constitute  tl 
direct  and  pi*oper  evidence  of  what  seems  to  be  the  truth  up 
the  point.  This  st^ite  of  mind  and  feeling, — the  reasonable  rest 
of  a  deliberate  sun^ey  of  tlie  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
upon  the  matter, — is  sanctioned  also  by  the  example  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who,  when  the  same  oV>jections  were  brought  against  hi.«  doc-_ 
trines  as  have  in  all  ages  been  brought  against  Calvinism)  resold 
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tHe  whole  matter  into  the  inscrutable  sovereignty  of  God  and  tho 
ignorance  and  holplcssness  of  man,  instead  of  directly  and  for- 
mally grappliiig  with  the  objection.  Sir  William  IlamiltunV  own 
views  upon  the  Subject  are  of  a  kind  fitted  to  discourage, — if  not 
to  preclude,  discussion  ;  especially  discussion  conducted  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  opposite  doctrines  face  to  face,  and  trying  to 
make  an  estimate  of  tho  comparative  force  of  the  objections 
against  them.  His  ^iews  are  briefly  indicated  in  the  following 
passages  :— 

*'  The  philosoph]?',  therefore,  which  I  profess,  atmihilat^s  the  theoretical 
problem^ — ^How  is  the  scheme  of  liberty  or  the  scheme  of  necessiiy  to  be  reo' 
dered  corapreliensible  ? — ^by  showing  that  both  schemes  are  ecjually  inconceiv- 
able ;  but  it  est^iblishes  liberty  practically  as  a  fact,  by  showing  that  it  is 
cither  itself  an  imminediate  datum,  or  ia  involyed  in  an  imincjliate  datum^  of 
consciousness.'^  * 

*^'  Hoio  the  will  can  possibly  bo  free  must  remain  to  U3,  under  the  present 
limitation  of  otir  facultitsj,  wholly  incoiuprebensible.  We  are  unable  to  con- 
ecive  an  absolute,  commencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  Toli- 
tion.  A  determination  by  motives  cannot,  to  our  underetandiag,  escape  from 
necenitAtion."  t 

"  How^  therefore,  I  repeat  moral  liberty  is  possible  in  man  or  God,  we  are 
Utterly  nnable  speculatively  to  understand.  But  practically,  theybc/,  that  we 
ire  free,  is  given  to  us  in  the  conaciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty, 
is  the  consciouflness  of  our  moral  accountability/'  f 

'''  Liberty  is  thus  shown  to  be  inconceivable,  but  not  more  than  its  contra- 
dictory necessity  ;  yet  though  inconceivable,  liberty  is  shown  also  not  to  be 
inip.issible.  The  credibility  of  consciousness,  to  our  moral  responsibility,  aa  aa 
incomprehensible  fact,  is  thua  established."  % 

"  This  hypothesis  alone  accounts  for  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which  the 
tion  touching  the  Ubzrhj  of  tho  will — touching  the  vecc^dhj  of  human 

iona,  has  in  all  ages  and  in  all  relations  exhibited.  This  phenomenon  m  the 
tract  equitibrium  in  which  the  controversy  has  continued ;  and  it  has  been 
waged  in  metaphyaica,  in  morals,  in  theology,  from  the  origin  of  speculation 
to  the  present  hour,  with  unabated  zeal,  but  alwajfs  with  undecided  euc- 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that  Sir  William^  by  his  own 
admission,  has  thrown  no  new  light  upon  this  subject ;  and  that 
he  claims  credit  for  scarcely  anything  more  than  bringing  out 
clearly,  by  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  that 
there  are,  and  must  ever  be,  insoluble  difficulties  attiwdnng  to  it. 
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•  Reid'a  Works,  p.  599,  note, 
t ''  Discissions,"  p.  624. 
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Our  present  purpose  does  not  lead  us  to  advert  to  the  grounds  on 
which  Su*  William  based  his  conclusion,  or  to  the  accuracy  of  tl 
liuiguage  in  which  his  views  are  expressed.  It  is  enough,  in  tl 
mean  time,  that  we  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  procli 
the  existence  of  insoluble  difficulties  as  attaching  to  this  subj< 
and  that  he  atlniits  that  he  ha^s  made^  and  can  inaJte^  no  po«itiT 
contribution  to  the  explication  of  it.  In  substance^  he  leaves  us  on 
this  whole  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity  very  much  in  the  posi* 
tion  indicated  in  the  remarkable  and  often  quoted  passage  of 
Locke :  "  I  cannot  have  a  clearer  perception  of  an>i.hing 
that  I  am  free,  yet  I  c^mnot  make  freedom  in  man  consistent 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  God,  though  I  am  as  fully 
suadcd  of  both  as  of  any  truth  I  most  firmly  assent  to  ;  and  tlu 
fore  I  have  long  since  given  off  the  consideration  of  that  questit 
resoh'ing  all  into  the  short  conclusion,  that  if  it  be  possible  f< 
God  to  make  a  free  agent,  then  man  is  free,  though  I  see  not  the 
way  of  it;'  * 

We  have  no  material  objection  to  offer  to  the  substance  of  ih©^ 
statements  quoted  above  from  Locke  and  Sir  William  Haniiltoi 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  how  it  is  that  they  concur 
this  view  as  there  lirought  out,  although  tlie  one  was  a  Necessil 
rian  and  the  other  was  a  Libcrtai-ian.  Locke,  though  a  Pelagian 
theolog}',  was  a  Necessitarian  in  philosophy ^^ — that  is,  he  held  tl 
doctrine  of  philosopliical  nccessityj  or  tliat  view  of  the  laws  w! 
regulate  men's  mental  processes  and  determine  their  voUti< 
against  which  Sii*  William  declaims  in  the  passage  on  which 
are  commenting,  Sir  William,  on  the  contrary,  makes  here  a 
of  profession  of  Calvinism.  He  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  against  the  errors  of  its  ignorant  and  injudi- 
cious fiiends ;  and  he  gives  something  like  evidence  both  of  intd- 
ligonce  and  integrity  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  by  laying  down 
the  important  position,  that  "  the  great  articles  of  divine  fop^* 
knowledge  and  predestination  are  both  embarrassed  by  tlic  tetf- 
aame  difficultie3.''t  But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  in  philoAOphr 
a  Libertarian  ;  for,  though  he  sometimes  talks  as  if  he  tbonglit  it 
impracticable  to  decide  between  the  opposite  opinions,  he  al  otto 
times  expresses  a  decided  preference  for  the  Libertarian  view;  anJ 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  he  denounces,  in  no  mctsoicd 


•  Locke,  voL  ill.  p.  487,  folio  edition,  1751.  |       f ''  Discuasbiis,*'  p.  627. 
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terms,  the  doctrine  which  is  the  contradictoiy  correlative  of  it. 
The  liberty  or  freedom  for  which  Locke  contended,  was  iiotliing 
more  thau  actual  moral  responsibility  for  our  actions;  which  he  did 
not  admit  to  be  preclude,  either  by  the  doctrine  of  God's  omnia- 
cience  and  omnipotence,  or  by  the  doctrine  of  philof?ophical  neces- 
sity, though  he  was  unable  to  explain  how  It  coidd  be  reconciled 
"with  these  doctrines.  Sir  Williamj  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  tied 
up  by  any  of  his  opinions  to  so  limited  a  view  of  what  liberty  or 
freedom  is,  and  wouM  no  doubt  say  that  by  the  liberty  which  he 
claimed  for  man,  he  meant  not  merely  actual  moral  responsibility, 
— which  all  adniit,^but  also  that  anti-necessitarian  view  of  the 
laws  that  regulate  man's  mental  operations,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  necessary  as  a  basis  for  responsibility.  But 
though  he  would  say  tliis,  if  necessary^,  and  could  do  so  consistently, 
it  clearly  apj:*eiu*s,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  statements  we 
have  quoted  from  him,  that  he,  like  Locke,  practically  identifies 
liberty  with  actual  moral  res|ionsibllity ;  and  virtually  admits,  that 
the  only  thing  which  is  really  established  by  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, and  which  is  to  he  maintained  at  alt  hazards^  is  our  moral 
accountability,  or  the  obligation  "  of  an  uncompromising  law  of 
dut}'."  Most  necessitarians,— including,  of  conrse,  all  the  theolo- 
gians whom  Sir  William  denounces,^ — assert  man's  moral  responsi- 
bility as  fully  and  readily  as  tlieir  opponents  ;  and  if  it  be  merely 
the  fact  of  moral  accuuntability  which  man's  consciousness  estab- 
lishes,— as  Sir  William  virtually  admits, ^ — then  the  whole  matter  still 
resolves  itself  into  the  old  and  very  perplexing  (|ucstion,  as  to  what 
kinds  or  degrees  of  liberty  are  necessarv'  to  moral  responsibility, 
and  what  kinds  and  degrees  of  necessity  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
Necessitarians,  in  general,  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the 
truth  of  Sir  William's  statement,*  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  our 
consciousness,  '*  tliat  we  are,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true 
and  resjKjnsIble  authors  of  our  actions^  not  merely  the  w^orthless 
links  in  an  adamantine  seiies  of  effects  and  causes."  Necessita- 
rians a<hnlt  this,  and  undertake  to  prove,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  which  eaij  be  shown  to  pre- 
clude either  the  actual  reality,  or  the  conscious  sense,  of  this,  as  a 
feature  in  man's  condition.  Sir  William  wtnally  admits  that  it 
is  only  our  actual  moral  responsibility  to  which  the  direct  testi- 
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mony  of  consciousness  applies  ;  and  lie  has  not  entered  anywh 
so  far  as  we  remember,  into  a  deliberate  and  formal  investigati 
of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  liberty*  wliich  is  necessary 
moral  agency.  By  the  denunciations,  indeed,  on  which  we  are 
animadverting,  and  wliicli,  as  we  have  explained,  must  be  inten 
to  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  as  taught 
Edwards  and  Chalmers,  Sir  WiUiam  has  identified  himself  with 
the  Libertarian  view ;  and  has  thus,  whether  he  so  intended  it  or 
not,  virtLinlly  declared  in  favour  of  what  htis  been  commuidy 
called  tlie  liberty  of  indiflterence,  and  the  self-determining  power 
of  the  will ;  for  whatever  he  might  say  about  the  inconceivaliliy 
ness  both  of  liberty  and  necessity,  he  would  not,  w^e  presume,  have 
denied  that  the  one  was  the  contradictory  of  the  other^  and  that, 
therefore,  the  one  was  a  ideality,  and  the  other  was  not. 

But  though  Sir  William  has  denounced  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity,  and  has,  thercby,  by  plain  implication,  asserted 
a  hbeity  of  indifference  und  tlic  self-determining  power  of  the 
wnll,  he  has  not  entered  into  anything  like  argument  against 
necessity,  or  in  favoui*  of  liberty,  beyond  simply  referring  to  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  in  proof  that  we  are  responsible  for 
our  actions.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  unworthy  of  a  pbilo> 
aopher,  and  w^holly  undeserving  of  notice  as  a  call  to  entex  u|Joei 
a  discussion  of  the  general  subject.  "  It  has  been  here  prom 
gat<?d,'*  he  assures  us,  *'  as  the  dogma  of  this  church  ('our  Col 
istic  Church  of  Scotland'),  by  pious  and  distinguished  theologi, 
that  man  has  no  willj  agency^  moral  personality  of  hi$  own^  G 
being  the  only  real  agent  in  eveiy  appai-ent  act  of  His  creatuicsJ! 
Persons  unacquainted  ^vith  what  ha:5  been  going  on  in  Scotlauid 
for  the  last  generation,  would  be  disposed  to  ask,  with  amii2exiieiit| 
who  arc  the  pious  and  distinguished  theologians  who  h«v«  pol 
forth  such  ofFen&ive  statements  as  Sir  William  aacribea  to  them! 
Tliose  who  are  cognisant  of  the  state  of  matters  amongst  iw,  ut 
well  aware  that  no  theologisms  have  ever  promulgated  this 
"  dogma  ;"  while  they  must  know  also  that  the  only  persons  whom 
Sir  William  could  liave  had  in  his  eye,  were  Dr  Chalmen  and 
those  who  concurred  with  him  in  advix*ating  the  doctrine  of  phik^ 
sophical  rjecessit)*.  These  men  certainly  never  intt*nded  to  teadl 
tliis ;  and  they  have  made  no  statements  bearing  the  slightest  n>* 
semblance  to  those  here  put  into  their  mouths.  But  Sir  Wtttbm^ 
it  seems,  was  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  plulosophlcal 
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sity  implied  all  tliis,  or  led  to  It  by  logical  sequence ;  and  upon 
this  ground  he  thought  himself  warranted  in  procLiiming  to  the 
world, — without  furuishiug  to  us  any  means  of  knowing  the  true 
ground  of  his  assertion, — ^that  pious  and  distinguished  theologians 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  promulgated  the  doctrine,  "  that 
man  has  no  will,  agency,  moral  personality  of  his  own,  God  heing 
the  only  real  agent  in  every  apparent  act  of  His  creMures."  After 
this  we  are  not  in  tiie  least  surprised  that  he  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
that  these  men  taught  that  "  the  theological  scheme  of  the  ab- 
solute decrees  implies  fatalism,  pantheism,  the  negation  of  a  moral 
governor  as  of  a  moral  world.'*  He  admits,  indeed,  that  **  quite 
the  opposite  was  intended  ;*'  but  still  he  thinks  himself  eutitled  to 
charge  them  with  teaching  fatalism  and  pantheism ;  and  intimates, 
further,  in  the  immediately  following  sentence,  that  they  can 
escape  from  atheism  only  by  gross  logical  inconsistency. 

In  adverting  to  this  charge  of  fatalism,  pantheism,  atheism, 
etc.,  we  do  not  need  to  take  into  account  what  Sir  William  has  here 
introduced  into  his  statement  about  *''  the  scheme  of  the  absolute 
decrees."  Sir  Williimi  plainly  did  not  intend  to  bring  these 
charges  against  the  scheme  of  the  absolute  deci'ees,  simply  as  such, 
by  whomsoever  held ;  for,  indeed,  he  professes  to  be  writing  here 
as  a  Calvinist,  a  champion  of  Calvinism,  and,  of  course,  an  advo- 
cate of  "  the  scheme  of  absolute  decrees."  And  then,  again,  in  so 
far  as  Dr  C/halmers  and  otlier  theologians  may  have  assumed,  that 
the  scheme  of  the  absolute  decrees  necessarily  implied  or  drew  with 
it  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  this  is  just  the  point 
where  we  ventm*e  to  ttiink  that  their  views  are  untenuble,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  more  fully  explain.  Sir  William  evidently  in- 
tended, by  the  phraseology  he  has  employed,  to  tell  us  that  those 
of  whom  he  was  speaking  regarded  the  scheme  of  the  absolute 
decrees  as  iniplying  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ;  and 
that,  in  his  judgment,  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  held  by  them, 
implied  fatalism,  pantheism,  atheism,  etc.  We  cannot  deny  that 
Sir  William  had  good  grounds  for  ascribing  to  them  the  belief 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  absolute  decrees  and  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other ;  and  we  cannot 
defend  the  accuracy  of  this  belief.  But  we  do  not  need  to  take 
any  of  these  topics  into  account  in  judging  of  Sir  William's  state- 
ment now  under  consideration.  That  statement  is  in  substance 
this, — that  some  pious  and  distinguished  theologians  of  the  Church 
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of  Scotland  have  recently  been  teaching  that  man  has  no  will, 
agency,  moral  personality  of  his  owUf — God  being  the  only 
agent  in  ^tqty  apparent  act  of  His  creatures, — and  that  this 
fatalism,  pantheism,  atheism ;  while  the  only  ground  he  could  h 
adduced  for  these  heavy  charges, — if  he  liad  been  called  upon 
establish  them,— was.,  that  Dr  Chalmers  and  some  others  had  tai 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  as  a  part  of  their  Calvinis 
and  that,  in  htH  jmigfmnt  this  dfjctrino  necessarily  implied  all 
feai-f  id  things  wtiich  he  bad  laid  to  their  charge.     The  pi 
of  adducing  such  charges,  upon  such  grounds,  and  in  such 
stances,  is  repudiated  and  denoimced  by  every  fair  controversiali 

It  is  always  a  very  unworthy  procedure  to  descril»e  a  dc 

to  which  wc  arc  opposed,  merely  by  consequences  which  we  thi 

deducible  from  it,  but  which  its  supporters  disclaim ;  and  then 

attempt  to  run  it  down  by  attaching  to  it  offensive  nicl 

But  there  are  some  things  which  make  it  peculiarly  unwarrani 

to  employ  this  pi'occss  in  regard  to  such  a  doctiiue  a^  that 

philosophical  necessity.     Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  doctrine 

been  maintained  and  defended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  abh 

and  best  men  that  ever  lived, — by  many  of  the  highest  names  in 

philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology- ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 

slsO)  viewed  both  in  its  intellectual  and  in  its  moral  aspects,  tht 

ore  considerations  which  aggravate  the  unreasonableness  of 

tempting  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  way.     The  subject  is  one 

great  difficulty  and  intricacy;  and  this  should  have  been  felt  to 

a  reason  against  attempting  to  scout  it  from  the  field  of  fair  dt*- 

cussiou  by  a  dashing  misrepresentation  and  a  far-fetched  inference* 

The  question  virtually  resolves,  as  wc  have  seen,  into  the  invcfd- 

gatinn  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  liberty  and  neee^itv  that 

ai'e  consistent  with,  or  indispensable  to,  moral  agency ;  and  nothin;^ 

but  utter  incapacity  or  gross  carelessness  can  prevent  men  fnjui 

seeing  that  this  is  a  subject  of  extreme  difficult^',  and  one  wl     'i 

no  man,  whatever  be  his  standing  or  his  pretensions,  isenlithui  :  » 

treat  in  an  offhand  and  reckless  way.     It  is  impossible  for  :ojy 

man  to  reflect  deliberately  upon  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  nei*es!Qty| 

— as  applied,  on  tlic  one  hand,  to  the  volitions  of  tlje  divine 

and  of  other  pure  and  holy  beings,  as  for  instance  the  gl 

saints  in  heaven, — and  as  applie<l,  on  the  othe-r  hand,  to  das 

men  who  have  been  subjected  to  most  mifavoui-able  moral  ii 

eDces^  and  have  now  sunk  into  deep  moral  degradation,  but  are 
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still  admitted  to  be  responsible, — without  seeing  tbat  there  are 
profound  mysteries  connected  with  this  matter  which  cannot  be 
settled,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  merely  by  la>ing  it  down  that 
liberty  is  Hbertyj  and  that  necessity  is  necessity,  and  that  the  one 
absolutely  and  universally  excludes  the  other. 

Liberty  and  necessity,  manifestlyj  may  be  both  predicated  of 
the  divine  will,  and  of  the  will  also  of  some  classes  of  responsible 
creatures.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  must  have  distinctions  in  the 
senses  in  which  these  words  are  applied, — precise  specifications 
of  the  different  senses  in  which  they  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 
respectively,  of  differently  constituted  and  of  differently  circum- 
stanced beings,  all  possessed  of  the  capacity  of  moral  agency.  It 
ifl  plain  that  hl>erty,  in  some  sense,  is  not  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
and  that  necessity  in  some  sense  does  not  preclude  it ;  and  if  so, 
there  miLSt  be  some  difficult  and  intricate  points  to  be  examined 
and  disp>sed  of  before  the  question  between  liberty  and  necessity 
can  lj6  determined ;  if  it  is  to  be  decided  by  an  application  of  the 
only  standard  to  which  Sir  William  refers,  viz.,  their  bearing  re- 
spectively upon  the  point  of  responsibility.  We  do  not  profess  to 
discuss  this  subject, — we  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  way  in  which  Sir  WiUiam  deals  with  it ;  and  to 
exjilain  why  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  what  he  has  said  about 
it,  that  calls  for  or  requires  any  investigation  of  the  general  subject 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  views  he  has  condemned. 

Thei-e  has  always  been  a  strong  tendency,  especially  among 
the  Libertarians,  to  attempt  settling  this  controversy  by  dwelling 
upon  inferences  and  practical  consequences,  supposed  to  flow  from 
the  opposite  doctrines,  instead  of  carefully  examining  the  proper 
idence  directly  applicable  to  the  question  of  their  tnith  and 

ehood.*  The  question  involved  in  this  controversy  is  properly 
one  of  fact,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  psychology.  It  is  a 
right  and  a  safe  rule  for  beings  of  our  limited  mental  powders,  and 


ij«ritj 


*  *'  The  charge  of  fatalism  and 
pantheism  is  Bometiines  met  in  tbe 
same  &iyle  of  orgumeutiitiou,  and  ititi 
account  is  balancal  by  raisiug  the  cry 
of  Pdmjian  and  Armiuian  heresy. 
Bat  it  is  quite  as  important,  and,  in 
Qioet  casea,  far  more  easy,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  proposed  doctrine 
is  tru€  or /alUy  thain  to  aettle  the  quea- 


tion  whether  it  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  Fatalism  or  ArmiDianisai,  to  Pan- 
theism or  FelacianiKin/*  (An  Inquiry 
respecting  the  Self -determining  Power 
of  the  Will,  or  contingent  Volition,  by 
Jeremiah  Day,  Preddent  of  YaJe  Col- 
lege, p.  171.)  This  work  containa  a 
valuable  defence  of  Edwardfl*  yiewa, 
publifihed  in  IS3d. 
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of  our  very  inadequate  capacity  of  tracing  consequences,  that 
should  make  up  our  minds  chiefly  from  an  examination  of 
proper  intrinsic  e\idencc  dLrectly  applicable  to  tlie  subject 
consideration,  instead  of  attaching  much  weight  to  alleged  infer- 
ences or  consequences.  The  reasonahleness  of  this  general  prin- 
eijde  of  ]n*ocedure  is  peculiarly  manifest  when  the  consequence 
mainly  founded  upon  is,  that  a  particular  doctrine  overturns  man's 
inorsJ  respoiisihility,  ajid  when  tliis  allegation  is  controverted  hy 
men  of  unquestionable  ability  and  good  character,  \Mien  a  body 
of  men  of  this  description  aissert,  and  undertake  to  prove,  that  the 
allegation,  that  a  doctrine  held  by  them  overturns  man  s  moral 
responsibility,  and  leads  to  fatalism  and  atheism,  is  unfounded; 
when  they  proclaim  their  belief  in  the  existence  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  their  consciousness  and  recognition  *'of  an  uii- 
comprnmising  law  of  duty/'  and  can  appeal,  in  proof  of  tin*  ^aj- 
cerity  of  tliis  profession,  to  the  general  tenor  of  their  own  character 
and  conduct ;  when  they  can  further  appexd  to  classes  and  com- 
munities who  have  received  this  doctrine,  and  yet  have  cqaallel 
any  other  sections  of  men  in  obedience  to  the  divme  will  and 
the  tlischarge  of  moral  duty ;  when  such  a  state  of  things  as 
is  presented,  the  allegation  of  an  atheistic  and  immoral  tenc 
becomes  a  practical  absurdity,  which  should  be  left  to  those 
are  incapable  of  arguing  the  question  upon  its  own  proper 
and  which,  even  when  brought  forward  by  those  who  are  caj 
of  higher  things,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  CalviuistSy  or 
Necessitarians, — against  whose  views  this  objection  has  been  com- 
monly adduced, — have  perhaps  wasted  too  much  time  and  stnmgth 
in  elaborating  a  formal  and  direct  answer  to  it.  They  might,  we 
are  disposed  to  tliink,  have  done  more  to  establish  them,  by  giving 
greater  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  materials  by  whidi 
the  proper  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  contending  theories, — ap«ft 
fmm  their  alleged  tendencies  and  consequences, — ^might  be  detefv 
mined.  Locke  spoke  like  a  true  philoso])her  when,  in  the  context 
of  the  passage  formerly  quoted,  he  said,  "  If  yon  will  argue 
against  liberty  from  consequenceSj  I  will  not  undertake  to 
you."  Sir  William,  on  the  contrary,  has  descended  to  a  mode 
representation  which  should  really  have  been  left  to  those  who  ut 
unable  to  reason,  and  are  capable  only  of  lavLahing  abuse.  * 

♦  Wo  have  much  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting   the    strong    diaapprobatiou 


QodoQ^H 


here  expronod  of  8ir  WUliam^ 

of  procedure,  hy  the  authority  ol  llM 
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Another  curious  peculiarity  in  Sir  William's  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  subject  is,  that  his  misrepresentation  about  moral  re^ 
sponsibility^  fataJism,  atheism,  etc*,  is  directed  only  against  the 
docti'ine  of  pliilosophical  necessity ;  while  he  gives  us  distiuetly  to 
uuderstc'md,  by  the  plaiuest  implication,  that  no  such  objections 
can  be  substantiated  against  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  He  is 
here  professing  to  be  a  Calvinist,  and  to  be  defending  genuine 
Calvinism  against  the  misrepresentations  of  Dv  Chalmers  and 
others,  who,  wliile  professing  to  behevo  in  Calvinism,  do  not  un- 
derstand it  so  well  as  he, — who  indeed  eoniipt  the  Calvinistic 
system  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  phdosophical  necessity  as  a 
part  of  it.  Sir  William's  heavy  charges  against  these  men  are,  of 
course,  based  not  upon  the  Calvinism  which  he  professes  to  hold 
in  common  with  them,  but  upon  the  philosophical  necessity  wliich 
they  taught  as  a  part  of  their  Calviiusm,  but  iu  wliich  he  differs 
from  them.  In  other  words,  he  professes  to  believe,  as  every 
Calviiiist  rloe^,  tliat  God  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to 
pM%  and  he  sees  nothing  in  this  doctrine  that  tends  to  overthrow 
moral  responsibility  and  to  bring  in  fataUsm  ;  while  tlwse  ahtmiing 
conse<|uences  attach  to  the  doctrine  of  philosoplnt.*al  necessity — -a 
doctrine  which,  as  held  by  those  whom  he  was  denouncing,  could 
he  nothing  else  than  an  effectual  j)rovision  made  by  God  for  bringing 
about  the  results  which  iu  llis  *'  absolute  decrees"  He  had  prede- 
termined to  bring  to  pass. 

LTjw3n  the  gromid  of  considerations  deiived  from  these  viirious 
sources, — ^iz.,  the  general  character  and  standing  of  this  subject  of 
liberty  and  necessity  viewed  historically  as  a  topic  of  controversial 
discussion,^ — the  special  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  regarding 
it, — ^and  the  very  peculiar  character  of  that  ])assiige  of  his  which  is 
more  immediately  under  oui'  consideration^ — we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  called  upon,  and  we  do  not  intend,  to  enter  upon  the 
more  genend  aspects  of  the  great  subject  which  is  here  bruugbt 

following  weiglity  ami  most  appositcs 
rtatement  of  Sir  James  Macintosli : — 
'"There  k  no  topic  which  requires  such 
strong  grounds  to  justify  its  acImiB- 
fdon  into  controverey,  an  tliat  of  moral 
oonscqiieDcea ;  for,  besides  its  incurable 
tendency  U)  inflitme  the  angry  passions, 
i^nd  to  cxcito  obloquy  against  indivi* 
dual&f  which  renders  it  a  practical  re- 
straint on  free  inquiry,  the  employ- 
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ment  of  it  in  dispute  seems  to  betray 
appreheneioua  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  lu orals,  and  not  consonant 
either  to  tlio  dictattH  of  reason  or  to 
the  lessons  of  experience.  The  rules 
of  morality  are  too  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature  to  be  shaken  by  every 
veering  breath  of  metaphysical 
theory."  —  Edinbunjh  Revkw^  vol. 
xxxvi.  p.  255. 
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undea*  our  notice.  We  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  Sir  Williarn's 
two  princijiid  positions,  viz. : — 1.  Thiit  the  doctrine  of  philosopliical 
necessity  is  *Mn  the  faee  of  the  Bible;"  2.  That  it  overturns 
men's  moral  responsibility,  and  leads  to  fatalism  and  atheism.  8ir 
Wilham  has  not  pven  us  any  evidence  or  argument  in  support  of 
these  two  positions.  He  has  said  nothing  here  upon  the  subject 
but  what  might  just  as  well  have  been  said  by  the  most  ignorant 
person  that  ever  railed  against  Calvinism.  We  deny  both  thew 
positionSj  thcnigh  we  do  not  mean  U)  assert  their  eontradictoriei. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Bible  tliat  either 
proves  or  disproves  the  dtuHrine  of  plulosophical  necessit}*.  WV 
have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  tends  to  immn- 
rality  and  atheism. 

There,  is,  however,  another  statement  made  by  Sir  WilHuio  in 
the  passage  on  which  we  are  animadverting,  which,^ — ^though  reliit* 
ing  to  a  point  of  inferior  intrinsic  importance,— is  perhaps  mart 
likely  to  be  beheved  by  ordinarj^  readers,  and  thereby  to  do  miscbief, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  involves  a  gi'eat  personal  injustice, — vu^ 
that  this  floctrine  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Calvin^ — is  a  cor* 
niptiun  of  pui'e  Calvinism, — ami  mon.-  specilically,  is  *■*  in  the  lace 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith"  of  "our  Cahdnistic  Church  of  Soot- 
land."  This  was  probably  intended  by  Sir  Wilham  to  be  the  ml 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Dr  Chalmers,  that  ho  had  Uiii|;M 
a  doctrine  opposed  to  the  s\inbolical  books  wdnch  he  hiul  snl^ 
scribed.  This  is  a  sericms  charge,  and  a  favourite  one  w  lib  Sir  Wil- 
liam, lie  repeated  it  somewhat  more  calmly,  thougli  still  not  wilii- 
out  |ilain  indications  of  mipliilosopbicjd  vehemence,  in  a  note  ti»  ll» 
sixth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Pitifessor  Dugjdd  SteisvA 
works.     This  note,  which  is  as  follows,  was  published  in  1HIV5: — 

**Tbe  Scottish  Church  anerte^  with  equal  ciTtjihiisb,  the  <kK'trii]«  of  tW 
Absolute  decreei  of  God  aod  the  doctrine  of  Uie  moral  hberty  of  matt.  IW 
theory  of  JoQAthim  Edwards  tonchitig  the  bondage  of  the  will  is,  oti  thb  Oil* 
vinietic  fttandard  of  the  TVestmuiftter  Confe^on,  not  only  heterodox  bat  hen- 
ttcal  -y  ajid  yet  we  have  seen  the  scheme  of  nboltite  nocewitj  urged  by  impettt^ 
anthority,  and  even  apparently  received  with  geneitJ  acqnieceeace^  M  iku 
exchiBivcly  conformable  to  the  reoogniaed  tenete  of  our  eccleuiistical  vtaUUb* 
mont."* 

It  is  the  more  needful  to  advert  to  this  charge,  bef*ati«c  the 
leading  idea  on  which  it  is  based  has  been  couiitciianced  also  W 

•  P.  402. 
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Prc>fesf?or  Stewaii,  in  a  jiassage  piiblislie<l  for  the  first  time  by  Sir 
William  liimself  in  1854  in  liis  edition  of  the  "Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Philosophy,'*  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  col- 
lected works,  Stewart's  statemtmt  upon  the  subject,  which  is 
written  with  the  calmnesa  of  u  philosopher,  and  conveys  no  per- 
sonal attack,  is  inserted  by  Sir  William  as  a  passage  "restored"  from 
the  authors  manuscript  in  the  note  M.M.,*  and  is  as  follows  :■ — 

'*  In  the  Confeaaion  of  Faith  of  the  Cbiirch  of  Scotland  (the  articles  of 
which  are  strictly  Calvinistic),  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  asserted  as 
«trotjgly  as  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  docreea  of  God.  '  God  (it  is  said,  chap. 
iii.)  from  all  ot^rnity  did,  by  the  meet  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  His  own  will, 
freely  and  unclmngeably  onlain  whatfloever  comes  to  pass.  Yet  so  as  thereby 
neither  is  Goil  the  author  of  sin,  jwr  w  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  crea- 
tttrei^  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  clauses  taken  away,  bat  rather 
establiahed/  And  atill  more  explicitly  in  chap,  ix,  *  God  hath  indued  the  will 
Ckf  mftn  with  that  natural  lilwrty^  that  it  ia  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute 
neooBsity  of  nature  determined,  to  do  good  or  evil/  ^* 

Stewart  here  plainly  sanctions  the  general  idea  on  wliich  Sir 
William's  charge  against  Ed%vards  and  Chalmers  is  founded,  and 
qnotes  those  portions  of  the  Confession  which  he  regards  as  estab- 
lishing his  position.  Such  a  charge,  brought  forward  in  such  cir- 
ctmistances,  and  resting  upon  grounds  which  may  aj>pear  not 
altogether  destitute  of  plausibility  to  ill-infonned  persons,  demands 
consideration  ;  and  this  lirings  us  bnck  to  what  we  really  intended 
to  have  been  the  main  subject  of  this  discussion.  We  believe  the 
charge  to  be  utterly  grouuflless ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
altogether  approve  of  the  aspect*  in  which  Edwards  and  Chalmers 
have  represented  this  matter.  Om'  views  upon  this  point  may  be 
embodied  in  two  plain  pro[iosit!ons,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  attempt 
more  at  present  than  briefly  indicating  the  groimds  on  which  we 
think  they  may  be  established,  1st,  There  is  nothing  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system  of  theology",  or  in  the  Westnuiister  Confession  of 
Faithj  which  precludes  men  from  hohling  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
'Ifepbical  necessity.  2d,  There  is  nothing  in  the  Calvinistlc  system 
of  the<jlogy,  or  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  requires 
men  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  By  establish- 
ing the  first  of  these  positions,  we  vindicate  Edwai'ds,  Chalmers, 
and  other  pious  and  fhstinguisbed  theologians,  from  the  charge 
which  Sii'  William  has  adduced  against  them  of  corrupting  Cal- 
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vinismy  and  contradicting  the  Westminster  Confession. 
establishing  the  second,  we  -^indicate  CaKinism  from  the  servitude 
which  tlic  views  of  Edwards  and  Chalmers  seem  to  impose  upon 
it,  of  being  obliged  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  doctrine  which, 
— whether  tiTie  or  false, — belongs,  after  all,  to  the  department 
philosophy  rather  than  of  tlieologj',  and  ought  to  be  left  to  be 
posed  of  npon  its  own  proper  philosophical  grounds. 

First,  then,  we  say  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  Calvini^ 
system  of  theology,  or  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  which 
eludes  men  from  holding  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces^l 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  this  doctrine  chiefly  incideni 
assuming  that  its  general  natui'o  and  import  are  well  known ; 
it  may  be  proper  now  to  state  more  foraially  what  is  meant  by  it. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  maintain  thjit  there  is  an  invariable 
and  necessary  connection  between  men's  motives  and  their  voli- 
tions,— between  objects  of  desii^  and  pursuit  as  seen  and  appre- 
hended by  them  and  all  their  acts  of  volition  or  chcjice ;  or  tJiat 
our  volitions  and  choices  are  invariably  determined  by  the  last 
practical  judgment  of  the  understanding.  Libertarians  admit 
that  men's  volitions  or  choices  are,  ordinarily  and  in  general,  d^ 
termined  by  motives  as  seen  and  appi^ehended  by  the  mind ;  bni 
deny  tliat  there  is  a  law  regulating  om*  mental  processes^  by 
this  determination  of  volitions  by  motives  is  rendered  invaii, inl- 
and necessary.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain,  in  opjMjsitiim  lo 
this,  and  as  the  only  alternative,  that  the  'vvill  has  a  Ulierty  of  in- 
difference, wherein',  iiTespective  or  in  disregard  of  any  moli%'c» 
that  may  be  presented  to  it,  it  may  remain  in  eqnUihrio  *  tliat  it  may 
detcrnxijie  or  put  forth  a  volition  or  choice,  either  in  accor 
with  or  in  opposition  to  the  motives  prcsentetl  to  it^  and  tii  ; 
can  do  this  in  the  exercise  of  an  inherent  self-detenmniug  |m.v..  r 
of  its  own.  Tlie  invarialde  and  necessary  influence  of  moti 
determining  volitions, — and  a  Hbeity  of  indifference,  combineii  v,  u.< 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  mil  itself,^ — ^are  thus  the  oppcMite 
positions  of  the  contending  parties  on  this  question.  The  diJEpato 
manifestly  turns  wholly  upon  a  question  as  to  what  is  die  law 
which  regulates  those  mental  processes  that  result  in,  or  ocnutK 
tute,  volitions  or  choices;  and  this  is  proj>erly  and  primarily t 
question  in  philosophy,  the  materials  for  determining  which  must 
be  sought  in  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  and  in  an  applicaiion  of 
the  data  wliich  consciousness  furnishes.    Tliis  statement  of  tlie 
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real  nature  of  tlie  point  in  dispute,  is  surelj  fitted  to  suggest  at 
once  the  improbabLlitj  of  the  necessitarian  view  telling  so  power- 
fully upon  great  theological  questions,  and  leading  to  such  feaif  ul 
consequences,  as  Sir  Wdliam  Hamilton  alleges. 

We  liavc  to  show  that  men  who  have  embraced  the  Galvinistic 
system  of  the o log}',  and  subscribed  the  Westminster  Confession, 
are  not  thereby  precluded  from  maintaining  this  view  of  the  law 
which  regulates  our  volitions,  commoidy  and  justly  described  as 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  It  may  be  proper,  in  the 
first  place,  to  advert  to  the  authority  of  Augustine  and  Cahnn, 
unquestionably  the  two  highest  names  in  theology.  Professor 
Stewart,  in  the  passage  which  iimnediately  i)i*ecedes  that  quoted 
above, — ^and  wliich  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Dis- 
sertation, as  prefixed  to  the  "  Encyclopajcha  Britannica,*'  *— says 
that  "Augustine  has  asserted  the  hberty  of  the  will  in  terms  as 
explicit  as  those  in  which  he  has  announced  the  theological  dogmas 
with  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  it,  nay,  he  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  acknowledge  the  essential  importance  of  this  belief  as  a 
motive  to  virtuous  conduct ;"  and  then  he  gives  a  quotation  from 
Augustine  in  support  of  this  statement.  Sir  Wilham  has  asserted 
that  *^*'  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  great  divine  (Calvin),  tlian  what  has  latterly  been  promul- 
gated as  Calvinism  in  our  Calvinistic  Churcli  of  Scotland," — 
meaning,  as  is  manifest,  the  doctrine  of  philosoplucal  necessity* 
He  has  given  no  quotations  or  references  in  support  of  this  posi- 

had  no  difficulty  in  producing  ex- 


tioo. 


though  he  would  have 


tracts,  which,  to  those  who  had  never  read  Calvin,  would  have 
appeared  to  estabhsh  it.  But  the  true  views  of  Augustine  and 
Calvin  upon  this  subject,  are  ntjt  to  be  learnt  from  a  few  isolated 
passages.  They  can  be  correctly  understood  only  upon  a  deli- 
berate and  comprehensive  survey  of  their  whole  position.  If  it 
be  true,  as  Stewart  alleges,  that  Augustine  has  exj>ressly  asserted 
the  lil>erty  of  the  villi,  it  is  at  least  as  true  that  he  has  often 
explicitly  denied  it.  He  asserts  it  in  some  senses  and  denies  it  in 
others;  and  he  has  not  always  tiken  dtie  care  to  explain  fully 
the  sense  in  wliich  he  was  employing  the  plirase  for  the  time, 
and  to  adhere  to  this  sense  throughout.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
it  controversy  between  the  Jausenists  and  the  Jesuits  as  to 
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what  Atigustine's  theological  doctrines  were,  there  ia  no  pcint 
IB  regard  to  which  the  Jesuits  have  been  able  to  make  cwl 
nearly  so  plausible  a  case  as  in  supjwrt  of  Stewart's  positioD, 
that  Augustine  asserted  the  liberty  of  the  will.  On  this,  bow- 
ever,  as  on  every  other  point,  the  Jansenists  gained  the  victory, — 
though  not  quite  so  decisively  as  upon  the  other  departments  of 
the  controversy.  It  has  been  proved  that  AugiLstine  held,  and 
held  as  gi'eat  scriptural  doctrines,  that  man  before  the  fall  had 
liberty  or  freedom  of  will,— -in  this  sense,  that  he  was  able  to  will 
and  to  do  good  a.s  well  as  to  w  ill  and  to  do  e^il ;  that  he  entirely 
lost  this  liberty  of  vnU  by  the  fall ;  that  frdlcn  man  in  his 
newed  state  has  not  liberty  of  will,  or  has  it  only, — in  this 
that  he  is  still  fully  responsible  for  what  he  does  as  beiBjt  s  ftl» 
moral  agent,  acting  voluntarily  or  spontaneously ;  and  that  wba 
nien*8  wills  have  beer»  renewed  by  God's  gi*ace,  and  they  are  l^ 
stored  again  to  liberty  of  will, — in  this  sense,  that  they  are  now 
again  able  to  will  and  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil, — it  is  »dll  true 
that  God  requii'es  of  them  what  they  are  not  able  to  peifonu.  It 
can  be  proved  that  Augustine  held  all  these  views  in  regard  tu 
the  liberty  of  the  will ;  while  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  hjis  ^tm 
any  deliverance  whatever  upon  the  only  point  involved  in  dit 
CMitroversy  about  philusophical  necessity.  All  this,  which  ca«  bi 
proved  in  regard  to  Augustine,  is  equally  true  of  Calvin,  tbe 
difference  between  tlic  two  cases  being  this,  that  Calvin  has 
fully  and  carefully  than  Augustine,  explained  the  different  aeol 
in  which  the  will  might  l>e  sai<l  to  l»e  free  rmd  not  free, — that  h0 
has  adhered  mon^  closely  in  treating  of  this  subject  to  precis  mi 
definite  |ilu'aseo!ogy^,  carefully  explained  and  consistentJy  aroHMJ^ 
— and  that  he  has  never  spriken  of  free  will  without  affording,  to 
careful  reade»*s,  abundant  materials  for  understanding  in  what 
sense  he  employed  it,  and  especiall}^  for  satisfying  thcm^lTcs  Uial 
he  did  not  hold  hl)ei*ty  in  any  sense  inconsistent  with  meoesnty, 
as  understood  in  the  present  controversy. 

In  Calvin's  most  important  and  masterly  treatifie,  "  De  8eP- 
vitute  et  Liberatione  Ilumani  Arbitrii/'  lie  has  fully  brcmght  out 
his  views  upon  this  subject,  and  has  furnished  ample  matedals  f«r 
establishing  all  we  ha^e  said  concerning  him.  A  cooaderable 
portion  of  this  treatise  is  occupied  with  an  elaborate  ini 
as  to  what  were  Augustine's  ^icws  upon  this  point, — and  a 
elusive  proof,  in  opposition  to  his  popiah  antagonist  Pigiiitiaty  thai 
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Augustine,  with  occasional  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  expression, 
held  the  same  ^iews  in  substance  which  he  and  his  fellow  Ke- 
fonnerii  had  promulgated.  We  may  briefly  ad%'ert  to  one  or  two 
points,  indicatLQg  plainly  enough  the  leatUng  features  of  the  views 
of  Augustine  and  Calvin  upon  tins  matter.  There  is  one  very 
striking  and  pithy  sa^'ing  of  Augustine' s^  in  speaking  of  the  fall, 
which  Calvin  repeatedly  quotes  with  approbation,  viz. :  "  Homo 
libero  ai*1>itrio  male  usus  et  se  ponlidit  et  ijisum," — man,  by  mak- 
ing a  bad  use  of  liis  free  i\'itlj  lost  both  himself  and  it, — a  state- 
ment which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  system  of 
doctrine  which  these  great  men  taught  upon  this  subject.  Another 
statement  of  Augustine's,  which  Cah^n  repeatedly  quotes  with 
approbation,  and  which  was  applied  by  them,  both  to  renewed 
and  unrenewed  men,  is,  "Jubet  Dens  qusj  non  possunius  ut 
noveriniuis  quid  ab  ipso  petere  debeamns," — God  requires  of  us 
what  we  cannot  perform,  in  order  that  we  may  know  wliat  we 
ought  to  ask  from  Him.  We  give  only  one  other  brief  extract 
from  the  treatise  above  referred  to.  "I  have  always  declared 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  fight  about  the  name  (of  free  will),  if  it 
were  once  settled  that  Ubertij  ought  to  be  referred  not  to  the 
jx>wer  or  capacity  of  choosing  e<jually  grjod  or  evil,  but  to  spon- 
taneous motion  and  consent.  And  what  else  mean  the  words  of 
Augustine?  He  says,  *The  will  is  free,  but  only  to  e\'il.  Whyt 
because  it  is  moved  by  delight  and  its  proper  appetite.'  He  iidds 
afterwards,  'But  this  will  which  is  free  for  evil  because  it  is 
delighted  with  evil,  is  not  free  for  good,  because  it  has  not  been 
eiaancipated.*  To  which  Calvin  subjoins,  *  all  this  is  so  accordant 
with  my  doctrine,  that  you  might  suppose  it  bad  been  written  for 
the  defence  of  it.**  Luther  and  his  followers,  who  had  at  first 
made  some  veiy  absolute  and  exaggerated  statements  in  tlie  way 
of  denying  free  will  altogether,  came  afterwards  to  attach  much 
importance  to  a  distinction  between  man's  freedom  in  things  ex- 
ternal, civil,  and  moral,  and  his  freedom  in  things  jtroperly 
spiritual,  and  they  emlxidied  this  distinction  in  the  Confession  of 
Augi^bnrg.t  Calvin  atlmitted  the  truth  and  reality  of  tliis  dis- 
tinction, though  lie  did  not  regai'd  it  as  of  mucli  importance  in  a 


♦  Cftlviiii  Opera^  torn,  ix,  p.  1 11 :  |  ii.,  C.  ii.  a.  8  and  9,  and  c.  iii.  b.  13 
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theological  point  of  \now.  But  while  admitting  that  man  has  s 
power  or  freedom  in  things  outward  and  merely  moral  which 
has  not  in  things  spiritual,  he  has  given  no  indication  that 
thought  that  even,  in  regard  to  the  former  class  of  suhjects, 
has  a  liherty  of  ijidifferenee,  or  his  wiW  a  self-determining  power. 
In  the  2d  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  the  Institutes,  he  has  given 
a  very  striking  and  eloquent  description  of  what  man  can  effect 
by  the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  brought  to  hear  uj>on  outward 
and  natural  things,  and  upon  arts,  literature,  and  philosophy,  as 
compared  with  the  blindness  and  uselessness  of  the  unaided 
understanding;  in  religrious  matters.  But  neither  here  has  he  Bttd 
an}lhing  which  implies  that  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  pliUosophiCJi] 
necessity,  or  ascribed  to  the  will  of  man  any  liberty  or  capacity 
inconsistent  with  it. 

In  shorty  neither  Augustine  nor  CaUin  entertained  or 
cussed  the  psychological  question  as  to  what  the  lawa  are  whi 
regulate  men's  mental  processes,  and  determine  their  volir 
The  liberty  and  necessity  of  which  they  treated,  and  whjLi.  ,. 
different  sentences  they  affirmed  and  denied,  referred  to  sometlxin^ 
very  different  fnun,  and  mu<^h  more  important  than,  this.  From 
their  denials  of  liberty  and  free-will,  we  would  not  be  warranted 
in  asserting  tliat  they  held  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  nece&«ity ; 
and  neither,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is  any  one  entitled  to  infei^  from 
their  assertions  of  liberty  and  free-wU,  that  they  denied  that  doc- 
trine. And  this,  indeed,  is  really  the  substance  of  what  is  true, 
and  can  be  established,  not  only  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  whn 
have  been  honoured  more  than  any  other  uninspired  men  to  \>nu : 
out  correctly  the  scheme  of  divine  truth, — but  of  Calvii 
divines  in  general,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  authors  of  tlit^ 
Westminster  Confession. 

Professor  Stewart  evidently  knew  very  little  about  thi»  matter 
in  its  theological  aspects.  lUit  be  wTites  modestly  and  cautiously. 
The  only  statement  he  makes  about  Augustine  is  literally  tmr, 
though  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  is  certainly,  in  the  seos^  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  establis]ie<l,  quite  irrelevant  to  the  r>bjcct  \yc 
had  in  view.  That  **  notliing  can  be  conceived  more  contrary  ta 
the  doctrine  of  **  Calvin  than  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neoes* 
sity,  as  taught  by  Edwards  and  ChalmerSj — and  this  is  what  Sir 
William  Hamilton  must  have  intended  to  assert, — is  a  poiition  for 
which  no  evidence  has  been  or  can  be  produced ;  and  it  is  scarody 
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possible  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he  had  no  materials  what- 
ever for  establishing  it. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  raore  important  and  pressing  part  of 
the  case^  that  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Westminster  Ctnifession.      LTpon  this  point  Stewart  asserts^  in 
almost  the  very  same  terms  which  he  harl  employed  in  speaking  of 
Augustine,  that  in  the  Confession  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  is  asserted  as  strongly  sls  tlie  doctrine  of  the  eternd  decrees 
of  God;'*  and  quotes  two  passages,  the  one  from  the  3d  and  the 
other  from  the  Mi  chapter  in  support  of  this  position.     lie  evi- 
dently meant   to    assert   that   the  Confession y    though  teaching 
strict  Calvinism  on  the  subject  of  foreortlinatiou,  taught  also  the 
Libertiirian  view  on  t!ie  subject  of  the  wtII,  as  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  pliilosophical  necessity.     But  both  liis  generjd  statement, 
and  his  proofs  dcri\'ed  from  the  Confession,  manifestly  labour 
under  all  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  connected  with  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  phrase,  ''  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,"  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  proposition.     The  **' freedom  of  the  will"  may 
be  understood  in  a  variety  of  senses,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy would  be  either  atKi-med  or  denied,  accortling  as  it  might 
be  explained*     It  is  plain  enough  from  the  context  in  what  sense 
Stewart  undei'stood  it,  and  meant  it  to  he  understood ;  but  still 
the  va^eness  and  ambiguity  of  tlie  expression  in  itself  gives  the 
appearance  of  greater  weight  to  his  proofs  than  they  possess.     Sir 
William  has  not  defined  what  tlie  doctrine  is  against  which  he  de- 
claimed  so  vuhemently  in  his  "Discussions;"  but  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  what  he  had  in  view  was,  and  could  be  nothing  else  than,  the 
doctrine  of  pliilosophical  necessity^  as  held  by  Dr  Chahners ;  and 
this  he  pronounced  to  be  "  in  the  face  of  the  Confession  as  in 
the  face  of  the  Bible."     In  his  more  recent  note  in  the  6th  vol. 
of  Stewart,  he  brings  it  out  somewhat  more  definitely  as  **thc 
theory  of  Jonathan  Edwards  touching  the  bondage  of  the  wtII;*' 
and  this  he  pronounces  to  be  "on  the  Calvinistic  standard  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  not  only  heterodox  but  heretical."     It 
looks  like  an  unfair  attempt  to  excite  prejudice,  that  in  the  next 
clause  in  which  he  repeats  his  attack  uy»on  Dr  Chalmers,  he  should 
speak  of  it  as  "  the  scheme  of  absolute  necessity,  urged  by  imposing 
authority."     But  not  to  dwell  ujion  this, — especially  as  it  is  noto^ 
rioua  tliat  Dr  Chalmers'  vieifvs  upon  this  siibject  were  avowedly 
identical  with  those  of  Edwardsj — we  are  fully  warranted  in  laying 
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it  down,  that  Sir  William  has  assert^id,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity,  as  taught  by  Edwards  and  Chalmers,  is  **  in 
the  face  of  the  Cynfcssiun," — "  is  on  the  Cidvinijitic  standard  of  the 
Westminster  Confession^  not  only  heterodox  but  heretical/'  Thia 
is  a  definite  statement.     It  involves  a  serious  charge.     Is  it  tme? 

There  is  surely  a  consideralile  untecedeut  improbability  that 
thu  views  of  Edwards  and  Chahners  sliould  be  opposed  in  an  im- 
portant point  to  the  Confession,  and  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
shoulcl  have  been  the  first  and  only  person  to  discover  and  pn^ 
claim  this.     Dr  Chalmers  had  repeatedly  professed  his  public  ad- 
herence to  the  Confession  as  the  confession  of  his  faith*     He,  of 
course,  believed  that  he  believed  it,  and  that  his  teaching  waa  in 
full  accordance  with  its  statements.     The  ministers  of  the  chorch 
to  which  he  belonged, — who  had  all  themselves  subscribed  the  Cod- 
fession,— found  nothing  in  his  teaching  op|>osed  to  it.  The  questiau 
was  once  put  formally  and  explicitly  by  Dr  Erskine  to  Edwaida, 
whether  lie  could  subscribe  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  be 
in  reply  declared  lus  rea<liness  to  do  so.*     But  still  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  these  men  may  have  been  wholly  wrong  in  this  nmtterp 
and  tliat  Sir  William  may  have  been  riglit.     In  publicly  addttdag 
so  serious  a  charge,  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  diistinctly  specified 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rented.     He  has  not  done  so*     Bat  the 
passages  quoted  by  Stewart  are  manifestly  those  on  which  tlie 
chai'ge  mugt  rest ;  although  something  might  also  be  made  of  a 
passage  in  the  5th  chapter  upon  Pro\'idence,  and  of  the  statQQMOll 
which  assert  or  im|ily,  that  t>ur  first  piurents  were  left  to  the  fra»» 
dom  of  their  own  will,  and  enjoyed  before  tlie  fall  a  liberty  of  will 
which  we  do  not  possess. 

Tlie  first  passage  is  taken  from  the  3d  cliapter ;  ii  is  aa  fo^ 

•  We  subjoin  the  passage,  though 
well  known,  beciauna  it  is  cuHohb  and 
interesting : — "  You  are  pleaaed,  dear 
sir,  very  kintlly  to  aak  me^  whether  I 
could  sign  the  WeBtminster  ConfeaiBon 
of  Faith,  and  submit  to  the  pTOsbyte- 
rian  form  of  church  government ;  and 
to  oflF«;r  to  use  yonr  influence  to  pro- 
cure a  call  for  me  to  »ome  congrega- 
tion in  Scotland*  I  should  be  very 
nngiMitef id  if  I  were  not  thankfid  for 
such  kindnesB  and  friendship.  As  to 
my  Bubscribing  to  the  subituuce  of. 
the  Westminster  Confcaaion,  there 
would  be   no  difficulty;   and  aa  to 


the  prBsl)yterian  goreftimen!.  I 
loiijx  btx*n  j)erft!*."t\y  >  <0atol 

our  unsettled,  inde^^  tdtmti 

way  of  church  gov«>rnmeiit  in  thil 
land,  and  the  proibyteriiui  W9J  km 
&veT  appeared  to  me  most  ■flriwMl 
to  the  word  of  ttod,  and  tiM  mmm 
and  nature  of  thin^;  though  I  ott* 
not  gay  that  I  think  that  the  pvodiy- 
terian  govemmeut  of  the  Chureb  <rf 
Scotland  is  bo  perfect,  that  it  cattMli 
in  some  respects,  be  metided.**  (P> 
1  (13,  Memoir  of  Kdwarda,  pre&xod  to 
the  Lon'Jon  Edition  of  hia  worka  ift 
two  large  volumea,  1840*) 
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Iowa : — "  God,  from  all  eternity ^  did  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass,  yet  so  as  therehy  neither  is  God  the  author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away  but  rather 
established." 

Every  one  must  see,  and  no  Calvinist  has  ever  disputed,  that 
if  it  be  indeed  true  that  God  has  unchangeably  foreordained  what- 
soever comes  tc)  pass,  this  certainly  implies  that  liberty^  in  some 
sense,  as  predicated  even  of  men's  violitions  and  actions,  is  ex- 
cluded ;  and  that  nece.*^sity,  in  some  sense,  is  established.  This 
.being  tacitly  conceded  as  undeniable,  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
tion  of  the  Confession  is  directed  to  the  general  object,  of  dis- 
claiming or  shutting  out  certain  extreme  views  as  to  the  inferences 
which  some  might  deduce  from  this  great  doctrine  of  universal 
foreordiuation.  All  that  is  here  expressly  asserted  is,  that  the 
tluree  things  here  specified  do  not  follow  from  foreordination. 
But  wc  admit  that  the  passage  may  be  held  in  fairness  to  imply, 
that  the  things  here  specified  not  only  do  not  follow  from  pre- 
destination, but  are  in  themselves  bad,  or  false,  or  impossible. 
The  latter  part  then  of  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  thus: 
"  It  may  l>e  thought  that  this  doctrine  of  foreordiuation  makes 
God  the  author  of  sin,  but  however  plausible  this  allegation  may 
be,  we  do  not  admit  its  truth  ;  we  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin,  and  we  deny  that  it  is  a  just  inference  from  foreordination 
that  He  is  so.  It  may  furtlier  be  alleged  plausibly,  that  by  tins 
universal  and  unchangeable  foreordination  violence  is  offered  to 
tlie  will  of  the  creatures,  and  that  the  liberty  or  contingency  of 
second  causes  is  taken  away;  but  we  deny  that  violence  is  or 
should  be  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  or  that  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  is  taken  away  by  foreordination 
or  by  any  thing  else;  and,  on  the  contrarv',  we  hold  that  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  is  rather  established  by 
it."  Now  there  is  here  no  mention  of,  or  reference  to,  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity.  The  only  dfx*trine  mentioned 
here  is  that  of  foreordination ;  and  in  addition  to  stating  it  and 
•sserting  its  Jruth,  the  substance  of  what  is  said  about  it  is,  that 
while  it  may  suggest  plausible,  it  furnishes  no  solid,  grounds  for 
the  inference,  either  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  violence 
is  offered  to  tlie  will  of  the  creatiu'es.    The  only  way  therefore 
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in  which  this  section  of  tlie  Confession  can  bear  upon  the  proof^ 
that  the  rlcvotriiie  of  j>hilusophical  necessity  is  heretical,  is  this, — 
this  proves  that  it  is  wrong  tliat  violence  be  offeree!  to  the  will  of^ 
the  creatures,  the  doctrine  of  pliilosophical  necessity  offers  ^^olell< 
etc.,  and  therefore  it  is  here  condemned*  But  the  Confessit 
furnishes  no  materials  that  hear,  or  cA^en  seem  to  Iwar,  u]xin  ll 
proof  of  the  minor  proposition  about  the  nature,  tendencies, 
result  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces^sity.  Tliis  pi'opos^itit 
is  not  more  self-e\"ideut, — naVy  it  is  not  even  more  plausible, — tlw 
the  one  that  by  f oi'eordination  violence  is  offered  to  the  will  of  ihe 
creatures,  Tt  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  trucn.  It  must  be  pr<*vi'<l 
by  distinct  and  independent  materials,  for  nothing  of  this  s*jrt  i* 
to  be  found  in  the  Confession.  Edwards  and  Chalmers  have 
hesitation  in  applying  to  their  doctrine  of  necessity  what  the  C^ 
fession  applies  to  foreordi nation, — vix.,  that  thereby  neither  is 
God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the 
creatures.  And  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Confession  that 
can  he  {)leaded  either  to  the  effect  of  precluding  them  from  tjiki 
this  ground,  or  of  throwing  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  tli 
maintaining  it.  Indeed,  the  only  correct  sense  of  what  is  mt 
by  "  offering  violence  to  tlie  will  of  the  creatures"  is  not, 
jielling  them  to  will  in  a  certain  way, — for  that  is  impossible 
inconsistent  with  the  native  of  will  as  will,— hut  comj>elli  ' 
to  do  what  tlieir  will  abhoi*s.  Wo  will  present  the  view  ^ 
taken  upon  this  point  by  Cal^Tnists  in  the  words  of  John  Kn 
in  his  masterly  treatise  on  predestination,  which  ha\-ing  been 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr  Ijiung  s  admirable  edition 
his  collected  works,  will  soon,  we  hope,  become  better  kn 
amongst  us  than  it  has  hithei'to  been.  "  I  affirm  that  God  work 
all  in  all  things  acconhng  to  the  purpose  of  the  same  His 
will,  and  yet  that  He  useth  no  violence,  neither  in  compelling 
creatuivs,  neither  constraining  their  wills  by  any  citemal  fui 
neither  yet  tiikiug  their  wills  from  them,  but  in  all  \%T«dom 
justice,  using  them  as  He  knoweth  most  e^xpedient  for  the  m 
festation  of  His  glory  ;  without  any  \iolence,  I  say,  done  to 
wills,  for  violence  is  done  to  the  will  of  a  creature  when  it 
one  thtfitj  and  i/et  bif  forct^  hy  tyranny y  or  by  a  greater  poteer^  U  i$ 
compelled  to  do  the  things  which  it  would  noU^^^ 
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This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words,  this  is  the  recognised 
sense  of  the  statement,  among  Calvinistic  writers ;  and,  therefore, 
the  portion  of  the  Confession  founded  on  hy  Stewart,  not  only 
contains  nothing  in  the  least  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical necessity,  but  nothijig  that  hiis  even  the  appearance  of 
lx.'ing  so.  For  even  the  opponents  of  thk  doctrine  will  scarcely 
allege,  that  it  implies  that  violence  is  offered  to  the  wdl  of  the 
creatures,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  has  now  hecn  explained.  In 
order  to  warrant  such  an  allegation,  it  wouhl  he  re<|uisite  that 
there  should  be  a  denial  of  the  liberty  of  spontaneity,  or  the  power 
of  doing  freely  sind  spontaneously  what  we  will  or  choose  to  do. 
And  not  only  have  all  the  suppoi-ters  of  philosophical  necessity 
uniformly  ascribed  to  men  a  libeity  of  spontaneity ;  but  the  op- 
ponents of  that  doctrine  have  admitted  that  this  libeiiy  of  spon- 
taneity is  perfectly  consistent  with  it,  while  they  hold  it  to  be 
insufficient  as  the  basis  of  moral  responsibility. 

Mr  Stewart  seems  to  indicate,  by  his  italics,  that  he  regarded 
the  clause  on  which  we  have  been  commenting,  about  "  violence 
offered  to  tlie  will  of  the  creatures,"  as  embodying  the  strength  of 
his  case.  But  if  he  had  been  familiar  mtli  the  way  in  which 
these  topics  have  been  discussed  among  theologians,  he  would 
probably  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  thinl  point  refeired  to, 
viz,,  ''  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes,'*  furnished  an 
argiunent  quite  as  [tlausibje,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  fuller  statement  upon  the  same  subject,  contained  in  the 
5tb  chapter  on  Providence,  sec.  2.  "  Although,  in  relation  to 
the  forekuowleilgc  and  decree  of  God,  the  first  cause,  all  things 
come  to  pass,  immutably  and  infallibly,  yet,  by  the  same  provi- 
dence, lie  ordereth  them  to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of 
second  causes,  necessarily,  freely,  or  contingently/*  The  third 
cJiapter  states  the  substance  of  what  Scripture  teaches  concerning 
God*3  decrees,— that  is,  His  purposes  or  determinations  fonned 
from  eternity  as  to  all  that  was  to  come  to  jiass  in  time.  This 
fifth  chapter  gives  the  substance  of  Seri])ture  teaching  as  to  God's 
jirovidencc, — ^that  is,  as  to  all  that  He  does  in  time  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  purposes  which  He  had  fonned  from  eternity-  God 
having  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  pro\'ision  is  made 
for  seeming  all  the  results  so  onlained  and  determined.  And 
all  who  hold  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  fore- 
ordination  must,  in  consistency  also,  receive  the  common  Calvin- 
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istic  doctrine  an  tlic  subject  of  prov]<!ence,  or  the  povGmme 

wbich  GckI  is  ever  cxercisin<i  over  aU  Ills  creatures  and  all  tlv 

actions.     Against  the  doctrine  of  foreordination,    men  are  \ 

prone  to  adduce  tlie  objections, — that  it  makes  God  the  autlior 

of  sin» — that  it   offers   violence   to    the   will    of   the   creatures, 

— and  tliJit  it  takes  away  the  liberty  or   contingency  of  gecond 

causes.     These  objections,  seem  to  apply  "with  equal  plau^ibiUtj, 

to  the  doctrine  of  pjrovidence  as  to  tJiat  of  predestination;  uid 

Calvinists  deal  with  tliese  objections^  in  both  cases,  in  the  «ame 

way,  by  admitting  that  these  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  CaI- 

vinistic  dwtrines  if  it  could  be  conclusively  proved  that  they  wen? 

necessary  consequences  :    antl  by  asserting  and  undertaking  to 

prove  that  these  consequences  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  their 

floctrineSj  or  at  least  that  this  cannot  be  established.     We  have 

nothing  to  do  at  present  with  the  allegation  that  the  Calviniiitir 

doctrines  of  predestination  and  providence  make  God  the  author 

of  sin.     We  have  already  explaiued  the  meaning  and  bearing  <»f 

tlie  allegation  about  violence  bi^ng  offered  to  the  will  of  the  cros- 

turcs  ;  and  jiroVed  tliat  it  is  utterly  inadequate  for  the  parpoj«^  for 

whicli  Stewart  a(!duced  it, — that  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  u]:K>n 

the  question  whether  Edwar<ls*  doctiine  of  philosophical  necessity 

is  or  is  not  opposed  to  the  Confession.     In  regai'd  to  the  third 

]>oint,  we  have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  contingency,  but 

only  with  the  liberty,  of  second  causes.     Wliat  is  said  about  this, 

and  how  docs  it  l)ear,  if  at  all,  upon  the  question  under  consider** 

tion  ?     God  has  foreordained  what8L»ever  comes  to  pass^  jojid  H«, 

has  made  proAision^j — for  securing  that  everi'  thing  which  H 

before  ordained  should  be  actually  brought  about.    Tlii* 

appear^  and  has  indeed  been  alleged,  to  involve  or  re<|uir»  tlir 

establishment    of    an    absolute-,    universal,    and    indiscriixumrtie 

naocBsity  or  fatalism,  as  comprehending  and  coutmlliug,  equaUv 

and   alike,   all   agents   and   events.     But   Calvinists  deny   thai 

this  follows  from    their  doctrines.      These  doctrines   no  dtmhi 

imply   that,    in    relation    to   the   foreknowledge   and    decree   of 

God  the  fii-st  cause,  all  things  do  come  to  pass  imnuitnUy  nmd 

infallilily,    and    thus    they    certainly    estabUsh    neceasity    mid 

exclude  liberty  in  some  sense ;  yet  they  do  not  htkv  awny  this 

libertj^  of  second  causes,  and  they  leave  it  open  to  God  tu 

all  things  to  come  about  according  to  the  nature  of  tltcac 

necessarily,  fi-eely,  or  contiiigeiitly.    In  other  wordu,  Oal- 
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vinists  miiintam  that  God,  in  executing  His  decrees  in  providence, 
brings  about  tlifforent  classes  of  events  in  a  way  that  is  in  full 
siccordiiiife  with  their  nvm  distinct,  projKT  nutures, — bringing  to 
pass  necessar}'  things  necessarily,  free  things  freely,  and  contingent 
things  contingently.     Tliis,  of  coui*se,  implies  that  there  are  under 
Gt»d's  ginx'rnment  free  agents,  who  are  dealt  T\itii  in  all  respects 
as  free  agents,  accordhig  to  their  proper  nature,  and  the  actual 
qualities   and  capacities   they  possess.     As  free  agents  they  act 
freely;  and  although,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  foreordinatioii  of  all 
things  be  true,  there  is  a  necessitv'  in  some  sense  attaching  to  all 
their  actions,  this  does  not  preclude  their  ha\*ing  also  a  liberty 
attaehiiig  to  them,  in  accordance  with  their  general  ciiaracter  and 
standing,  as  being  free,  in  contradiction  fi*ora  necessary,  agents. 
Among  tlu^se  free  agents— in  whom  the  liberty  of  second  causes  is 
maintained  and  preserved,— notwithstanding  the  contiNil  wliicli  God 
exercises  aver  all  their  ac!tions  m  order  to  execute  ilis  decrees,  are 
of  course  men,  rational  and  responsible  beings.     Gml  has  mnde 
them  rational  and  responsible,  and  He  has  endowed  them  with  at 
least  such  freedom   or  liberty  as  is  necessary  to  responsibility. 
He  ever  deals  ■with   them  in  accordance  ivith  the  (pialities  and 
capacities  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them.     He  does  not  deal 
ynth  them  as  He  does  with  the  material  creation  or  with  the  irra 
tional  animals.     Although  ever  infallibly  executing  His  decrees, 
He  knives  them  in  the  full  possession  of  the  rationality,  responsi- 
bility, and  liberty  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  ground  taken  in  discussions  upon 
this  subject  by  the  Cahinisdc  diviues  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
can  have  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
under  consideration,  and  that  this  was  all  that  these  wortls  were 
intended  to  express  ;  aud  if  so,  then  it  is  manifest  that  they  just 
throw  us  back  upon  the  question,  to  be  decided  upon  its  own  pro- 
per grounds,  as  to  the  nature,  species,  and  foundations  of  the 
liberty  which  men  actually  jtossess, — while  they  afford  us  no  mate- 
rials whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  for  determiniug  the  question, 
whether  or  not  this  liberty  is  to  be  held  as  precluding  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity.  Edwards  and  Chalmers  of  course  held 
that  men  are  free  agents, — that  they  are  in  some  sense  possessed 
of  a  free  will,  which  neither  the  predestination  nor  the  provi- 
dence of  God  annihilates  or  supei-sedes;  and  if  so,  they  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  these  portions  of  the  Confession. 
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But  perhaps  t^'t?  portion  of  the  Confession  which  has  mofit 

the  appearance  of  somethinpj  like  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  ]>hi 

sojjhical  iiecessityj  is  that  which  Stewart  quotes  from  the 

ning  of  the  9th  chapter,  which  treats  of  "  free  will,"     The  slat 

nient  is  this,  "  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  w-ith  that 

lilHTtj  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity 

nature  deteraiined  to  ^pod  or  evil."     This  is  plainly  intended  as  a 

general  description  of  the  human  will,  or  rather  of  some  leading 

features  of  it,  applicable  to  the  will  at  all  times,  and  amid  all  the 

changes  %vhich  in  some  respt^cts  it  has  undergone.    There  is^  it 

here  asserteil,  a  certain  natural  liberty  with  which  God  has  eaidi 

the  w^ill  of  man,  and  which  it  ever  retains,  and  must  retain, 

essential  t(.>  its  proper  nature.     But  it  must  be  observed,  that 

is  not  a  full  definition  or  description  of  the  will  as  a  power 

faculty  of  man,  such  as  miglit  be  expected  in  a  philosopluc 

treatise  giving  an  account  of  the  human  mind.    The  Confcssioii 

professes  to  give  a  summary  of  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and 

no  one  hits  ever  imagined  that  Scripture  contains  materials  for 

enabling  us  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  will  as  a  faculty  of  man, 

and  to  determine,  directly  and  at  once,  between  the  two  opposite 

theories  of  liberty  and  necessity.     The  Scripture  affords  matcriaU 

for  detennining  questions  about  the  will  only  in  some  of  its 

logical  bt-arings.     And  acconlingly  it  must  be  noticed  that 

Confession  does  not  here  speak  generally  of  its  being  determtDi 

but  only  of  its  being  determined  to  good  or  evil.     These 

"  to  good  or  evil,"  are  a  constituent  part  of  the  only  affii 

here  put  forth.     It  is  not  a  statement  about  the  gn>uncb 

causes  of  the  ordinary  detenni nations  of  the  will,  or  of  voUtioof 

in  general,  but  about  determinatmi,^  to  fjood  or  evil, — that  is,  about 

volitions  whicli   bivolve  a  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  or  a 

preference  of  the  one  of  these  to  the  other.     The  general  obji 

of  the  whole  chapter  was  to  unfold  the  different  as{)ects  which 

has  pi*esented  in  his  fouif old  state,  as  to  freedom  or  liberty  uf 

in  loosing  between  good  and  evil.    To  the  freedom  or  bondage 

man's  will,  with  inference  to  choosing  between  good  and  cvU, 

possessed  and  exliibitcd  in  four  different  conditions,  the  four 

lowing  sections  of  the  chapter  are  <levoted  ;  and  tlie  first 

was  evidently  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  eacpoaitjou 

general  topic  in  its  different  stages.     So  that,  %'iewwl  in  its 

nection  with  what  it  introduces,  it  may  be  fairly  regardisil  as 
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amounting,  in  substance,  to  a  statement  to  this  effect, — that  though 
man  at  different  stages  of  his  history — unfallen,  fallen,  renewed, 
glorified — has  had  his  will  determined  to  good  and  also  determined 
to  evil,  this  result  is  not  to  be  ascribed  in  either  case  to  force,  or  to 
any  absolute  necessity  of  nature,  as  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  natural  liberty  with  which  God  has  endowed  the  will. 
This  was  the  aspect  in  which,  principally, — we  might  almost  say 
exclusively, — both  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  great 
Calvinistic  divines  of  the  seventeenth,  century  contemplated  the 
subject  of  free  will ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  alone,  we  are  convinced, 
that  the  compilers  of  the  Westminster  Confession  intended  to  ex- 
pound it. 

But  though  we  are  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds 
on  which  this  limitation  of  the  import  of  the  statement  can  be  de- 
fended,— ^a  limitation  which  of  itself  deprives  it  of  all  legitimate 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  philosophical  necessity, — we  do  not 
concede  that  our  argument  is  dependent  upon  the  establishment 
of  this.  Even  if  the  statement  be  held  to  apply  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  will  in  general,  instead  of  being  limited  to  determina- 
tions which  make  a  choice  either  of  good  or  evil, — according  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  man's  nature  for  the 
time; — ^still  the  language  here  employed  is  quite  sufficient  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  necessitarians  all  hesitation  about  accepting  it. 
No  necessitarian  has  any  hesitation  about  repudiating  force,  or  an 
absolute  necessity  of  nature,  as  regulating  the  determinations  of 
the  will ;  and  though  libertarians  may  allege  that  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity  implies  that  the  will  is  determined  by  force 
or  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature,  yet  they  cannot  establish 
this ;  while  necessitarians  openly  and  explicitly  deny  it,  and 
cannot  be  convicted  of  any  error  or  inconsistency  in  doing  so. 
Nothing  stands  out  more  palpably  on  the  face  of  the  whole  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  than  these  two 
facts,  1st,  That  Calvinistic  necessitarians  have  always  admitted 
that  determination  by  force, — or  as  they  usually  called  it,  by  con- 
straint, or  coaction,  or  compulsion, — is  inconsistent  with  free 
agency  and  moral  responsibility ;  and,  2d,  That  they  have  always 
contended,  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  necessitarian  view  that 
gives  any  coimtenance  to  the  idea  that  the  will  is  determined  by 
force.  They  have  always  contended  that  liberty  or  freedom — as 
opposed  to  adl  force  or  coaction — is  indispensable,  and  must  ever 
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be  maintained  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  tlie  controversy  bet 
libei-tariiius  and  necessitarians  has  often  been  made  to  turn  ui 
tiiis  precise  question,  whether  a  liberty  of  spontaneity,  sis  opj 
to  all  force  or  coaction,  all  constraint  brought  to  bear  from 
outj — a  liberty  this  which  all  necessitarians  hold  and  which  lil 
tarians  generally  atbnit  tliut  they  can  hold  consbtently, — ^be  or  be 
not  sufficient  for  moral  responsibility.  Calvin  says*  "  If  lil 
is  opposed  to  coaction  (or  force)  I  confess  and  constantly 
that  the  wiU  is  free,  and  I  reckon  him  a  heretic  who  thinks 
wise*  If  it  is  called  free  in  this  sense, — because  it  is  not  forced 
violently  di'awn  by  an  external  movement,  but  is  led  on  sua 
I  ha\'e  no  objection  to  this.  But  because  men  in  general,  wl 
they  hear  this  epithet  applied  to  the  will  of  man  understand  it 
a  veiy  dilFerent  sense,  for  tliis  reason  I  dislike  it."  Edwards 
self  says,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  whose  Fate  had  been  objected 
hini  as  identical  with  his  nece.ssit}'- ;  '*  Whatever  their  di 
W{i5,  if  any  of  tliem  held  such  a  fate  as  is  repugnant  to  any  lil 
cuusisting  in  oui'  doing  as  we  please"  (the  liberty  of  spontimeit 
as  opposed  to  all  force  or  coaction  from  any  external  cause),  ^\ 
utterly  deny  such  a  fate.  If  they  held  any  such  fate  as  ts 
consistent  with  the  common  and  univci'sal  notions  that 
have  of  liberty,  activity,  moral  agency,  \irtue  and  vice,  I  <U{§c! 
any  such  thing,  and  thiiik  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  schemo  i 
maintain  is  no  such  scheme.'*!  Turretine  laj's  down  &ix  diff< 
senses  in  w^hich  liberty  and  necessity  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 
respexrtively  of  man,  or  his  ^-ill ;  and — what  is  a  curious,  and  ^ih 
refeivnce  to  our  present  argument,  an  important,  coincidence,— 
he  selects  from  the  six  the  two  species  of  necessi^r  speciiieii  aad 
repudiatetl  in  the  Confession, — viz.,  that  arising  from  force,  and 
that  arising  from  necessity  of  nature,  or  physical  necessity, — aod 
admits  fliat  these  Jire  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  will  and  to 
moral  responsibility,  and  are  therefore  to  be  rejected ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  strenuously  advocates  other  kinds  of  necessity,  and 
among  the  rest,  that  based  upon  the  last  judgment  of  the  practical 
intellect,  which  is  just  the  same  tiling  as  the  doctrine  of  pldUwy 
phical  necessity  as  taught  by  Edwanis  and  Chalmers. 

This  fact  is  really  conclusive  upon  the  question  we  are  now 
considering, — a  question  which  just  amounts  in  substanee  to  thiB, — 
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Does  a  denial  of  the  determination  of  the  will  by  force  or  bf/  an 
absolute  necesnt^  of  nature,— ^understood  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  lamfuaije  of  the  Cahtmstlc  divines  of  the  seiH'nteenth  century^ — 
inmhe  or  impltf  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  f 
That  the  repudiation  of  determination  bj  force  does  not  imply 
this,  \ias  alrcady  been  proved,  and  is,  indeed,  perfectly  manifest. 
There  is  more  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  necessity  of  nature, 
and  as  to  what  this  might  suggest  about  the  point  in  dispute.  A 
"  necessity  of  nature/'  ami  still  more  an  '*  absolute  necessity  of 
nature," — ^the  phrase  used  in  the  Confession, — seems  to  describe 
something  much  more  intrinsic  and  fundamental^  bearing  more 
upon  the  essential  qualities  or  constituent  elements  of  will  iis  will, 
^-«8  a  power  or  faculty  essentially  distinguishing  those  who  have 
it  from  those  who  have  it  not, — tliao  anything  involved  in  the 
controversy  about  philosoplucaJ  necessity,  which  merely  respects 
line  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  determination  of  the  volitions. 
And  accordingly,  on  invcstigutiug  the  u^us  loquendi  upon  this 
|)oint  of  the  Calv^inistic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  centmy^,— which 
must  be  the  standai'd  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Westminster 
Confesaion, — we  find  that  by  necessity  of  nature,  as  applied  to  this 
matter  of  the  will,  they  meant  a  necessity  arising  from,  or  con- 
nected with,  those  essential  qualities  of  the  will,  in  virtue  of  whicli 
it  becomes  one  of  tlie  miiin  things  that  cHstinguisb  men  from  mere 
material  ol>jectvS^  and  from  the  irrational  animals.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  will  of  man,  tliat  it  implies  the  possession  and  exercise  of  a 
rational,  deliberate^  unconstrained,  spontaneous  choice.  Without 
this,  will  would  be  no  will ;  and  wthout  w[\\  in  this  sense,  man 
would  not  be  a  responsible  being,  and  would  yink  to  tlie  level  of 
mere  matter,  or  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Calvin  distinctly  ad- 
mitted that  "  a  liberty  or  freedom  from  necesvsity,  in  the  sense  of 
coaction  or  compidsion*  did  so  inheixi  in  man  by  nature  that  it 
could  not  in  any  way  be  taken  away  from  him.**  This  pjint  of 
the  natural  liberty  with  which  God  has  endowed  the  will  of  man, 
is  thus  explained  by  Turret ine,  with  his  usual  masterly  ability  : — 

•'  Cam  ergo  ratio  formal  is  Mbertatis  non  posita  ait  in  indiiferentui,  non 
potest  alibi  quseri,  c[uam  in  InUntia  rutionali ;  per  qimm  homo/acit  quod  lubet 
prmno  tathmis  judicio :  Ut  hie  neccseario  duo  conj  ungeada  veuiant  ad  earn 
oonstituendam.  1.  ro  'xpQettfirtKov^  ut  quod  fit,  noii  fiat  cicco  im|>etti,  et  bruto 
qoodam  iofltinctu  eed  m  rp&itipivst*:^  et  prscvio  ratioam  lumirte,  et  iateUectua 
pmctici  j  adicio.  2»  ri  koy^/o*,  ut  qaod fitsponte  et  Hbenterfiat  et  sine  tooctioDe. 
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"  Hanc  autem  esse  ratjonem  formalem  liberi  arbitrii,  ex  eo  non  obaenze 
coEigitur,  quod  owrii,  soli,  et  semper  convenmt.  Ita  ut  nallum  sit  agens  B- 
bemro,  vel  creatum,  vel  increatum,  in  quo  duo  iati  characterei  non  dqurehea- 
dantar :  nee  ad  tempos  tantum,  se*!  semper,  ut  posit&  lubentiu  \slk  rationiU 
pooatur  libcrtas^  et  sublata  tollatur.  Uude  sequitur  adjiinctum  esse  inaepara- 
bile  agentis  rationalis,  quod  ilkd  in  quovis  statu  comitatur,  ut  non  pamt  me 
rationale,  quin  eo  ipso  sit  liberum,  nee  spoliari  qtieat  libertate,  quin  (irirettir 
etiam  ratione.  Quod  evincit  etiam  liberum  arbitrium  absobitc  spectatum  et 
in  genere  Entis  nunquam  ab  homine  tolli  posse  in  quocunque  versetur  statu."* 

And  then,  with  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  liberty  and 
necessity  that  are,  or  are  not,  consistent  with  these  view^  of  the 
nature  of  the  will,  he  selects, — as  we  have  mentioned, — just  the  two 
specified  in  the  Confession,  as  excluded  absolutely  and  universally 
by  right  views  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  wUl, — viz^  forc45  and 
necessity  of  nature,  or  physical  necessity.  Force,  or  coaction, 
compulsion,  by  an  external  power  or  pressure,  needs  no 
tion ;  and  the  f)ther — the  necessity  of  nature,  or  physical  neo 
in  conjunction  with  force,  just  as  it  is  put  in  the  Confi 
Turretine  ex|)lains  in  tliis  ^vay  : — 

**  Ut  duo  sunt  pnBcipui  chamcteres  Liberi  Arbitrii^  in  quibtia  ejua  nlk 
formidis  cousistit,  1.  i}  'rrpaettpiais^  at  qaod  iit^  pnevio  ratiotiis  judido  fiat, 
2.  Tc  <Ko^47/6»,  ut  quod  fit,  spoute  ct  sine  coactione  fiat :  prior  od  intaQeetam, 
posterior  ad  Toluntatem  pertinet :  Duee  etiam  neoeaBitatis  specia  ciud  cA  pof- 
tiaiit.  Prima  eat  necesgittun  physicc  et  hrutOy  Altera  ntcemtas  coaetumia;  Sk 
vp^atift9i¥  tollit,  lata  Ter5  r«oiw/ey.  Nam  quae  fiunt  ex  seceaiitate  pl^jiica  lib 
agentibufi  naturalibtia,  ad  unum  nature  et  sine  ratione  determtiuitla^  tion  po^ 
aont  cenaeri  fieri  Mbere,  id  est  pnevio  rationia  lamioe ;  ct  quz  Hunt  par  im 
ei  ooacte,  non  pofisunt  dici  s^>ont<2  fieri.  Et  de  his  nulla  inter  Nom  ct  Advirmrim 
ut  controvtrsia.  Hoc  tanlum  obiter  moiienduin  Beliarmtnnm  f  et  alius  as  Ppa- 
tificiis  Nofitrofl  calumniari,  dum  illis  imponuut,  quod  sentiaQt  liberlatcm  a  oo- 
actione  suflicere  ad  coustitutionem  liberi  arbitrii  ^  Quia  prater  iJbim  rnqqintal 
etiam  imnmnitat«m  a  necessitate  pbysica ;  Et  si  quando  dicunt  hominaBa 
coactione,  non  a  necessitjite  litx;rum  esc ;  necessitatis  Toce  non  tatcUiiguni 
quae  dicitur  physical,  de  qua  nulla  erat  controverda,  et  que  aatu  jier 
ditur,  turn  ooDdiiioDC  subjecti,  quod  est  rationale,  turn  ex  acttbua  ji 
▼olendi,  qui  cum  ea  aimt  d^utrotrct ;  scd  necessitatem  dependoiitiot, 
et  rationalem. 

*^  Sed  si  du^  istee  Dcceesitatis  species,  a  nobis  commemoratni, 
arbitrio  pugnant ;  non  eadem  est  ratio  alianim,  qufl»  cnm  eo  Bnbnatert  posofl^ 
et  qutbus  tion  tam  destruitur,  quam  conservatur  et  perficittjr,  quod 
quoad  qaatuor  necenitatia  species  ante  notatas  oatendi  potist,*^  | 


ersecxclq^J 
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And  one  of  these  four  species  of  necessity,  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  natural  liberty  of  the  will,  or  with  moral  agency, 
IS  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion  ;  iu 
exjjiaining  which  Turretine  says  tliat  the  nature  of  the  will  is  such, 
**  ut  non  possli  jwn  setjul  ulthjinw  irtfelkctus  practici  judiciumJ* 
He  says  farther,  in  explanatiuu  of  the  same  views  : — 

'*  Uode  Tertio  sequitur,  Cum  ProTidentia  non  concurrat  cum  voluntato 
hiimana,  vel  per  coactionem^  cogendo  voluntatera  tuvitaim,  ve!  thterminando 
physic^ ^  ut  rem  brutam  et  csecam  absque  ullo  judicio,  6cd  ra(iomitiU'r\  flectcndo 
voluntatein  rnodo  ipsi  convcnienti,  ut  scij«aiu  determiuet,  ut  causa  proitima 
action  urn  fiuiirum  proprio  mtioms  judicio,  et  spontanea  voluntatis  electionei 
earn  KberUti  noatrae  uullam  vim  iofcrre,  sed  illam  potius  amic6  fovere.  Quia 
diMB  istsB  tanluiB  aunt  necessitatis  species,  qute  libertatem  perimunt,  et  cum 
ea  sunt  diruaTXTtit,  necessitns  natiiralhr^  et  amctionis ;  Cceteroe,  quro  oriuntur, 
vel  a  decrcto  Dei,  et  cauaaa  primse  raotione,  vel  ah  ohjccto  et  jndu^io  ntttmo  in- 
UUectu^  prQctict\  tantuni  abcst  ut  libertatem  cvertaat,  uteam  inaffis  tucantur, 
quia  flectunt  voluntatem,  non  cogunt,  et  faciunt  qx  nolont©  voleiitcm.  Quia- 
quifl  enim  fiicit  sponte  quod  vult  ex  rationis  judicio  et  pleno  voluntatis  con- 
aenau,  id  non  jiotest  non  libere  facere,  etiamsi  necessario  faciut,  undecunquo 
fluat  ilJa  necessitas,  sive  ab  ipsa  rei  eidatentia,  quia  quicquid  est,  quaudo  est, 
oec^sario  est,  sive  ah  objecio  mentem  et  voluniatem  e^icadter  movente  [which  ia 
jugt  philosophical  necessity]  sive  a  causa  prima  decemente  et  ooncuirente 
[that  is,  divine  predestination  and  providence]/'  * 

We  have  had  the  less  hesiitation  about  hiying  before  our 
readers  these  quotations  from  Turretine,  because,  in  plain  terms, 
they  settle  conclusively  the  question  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  discuss  ;  in  other  words,  they  establish,  be^^ond  dispute,  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  repudiation  in  the  Confession,  of  the  detennination 
of  the  will  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature  does  not,— any  more 
than  the  repudiation  of  determination  by  force, — preclude  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  Liberta- 
rians may  still  assert  that  they  regard  the  doctrine  of  philosophi- 
cal necessity,  as  implying  a  detennination  of  the  will  by  force  or 
by  a  necessity  of  nature ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  thnist  their 
inferences  or  constructions  upon  their  opponents,  or  to  make  these 
inferences  the  standard  of  what  their  opponents  are  to  answer  for. 
The  allegation,  that  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  is,  in 
the  face  of  the  Confession, — especially  when  it  is  adduced  as  a  per- 
sonal charge, — must  be  proved  by  him  who  makes  it.     It  can  be 
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proved  only  by  prwlocing  from  the  Confession  statements  which, 
according  to  the  ordinary  recognised  meaning  of  the  words,  or  th«' 
known  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  document,  ira]>ort  a  denial 
or  rejection  of  the  doctnne  in  question.  The  quotations  wc  Imir 
produced  from  Turretinc  prove^  that,  tried  by  the  \ie\v*  and  the 
lansua^e  of  the  Cahinistic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  centtirv* 
— the  proper  standard  applicable  to  this  matter, — the  1st  section  of 
the  9th  chapter  of  the  Confession,  contains  nothing  incoiuUient 
with  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessiit/.  The  statement  th&e 
made  was  meant  to  be  introductory  to  a  description  of  the  chaji^ 
which  man  has  experienced,  or  is  to  experience,  in  reganl  to  free 
will  in  his  fourfold  state ;  and  it  was  just  intended  to  embody  in 
subsLince  a  declaration  to  the  effect,  that  whatever  changes  had 
oc^un^d,  or  niiglit  occur,  in  the  histoiy  of  man  in  this  respect, 
the  essentiiU  features  of  his  will  or  power  of  volition  had  contlDaed 
unchanged ;  that  nothing  had  ever  taken  place  either  of  an  ex- 
ternal or  internal  kind,  which  interfered  vnth  his  deliberate  and 
spontaneous  choice,  or  with  his  moral  responsibility ;  that  thongk. 
as  is  afterwards  exjilained,  man's  will  in  one  condition  or  jjcritxl 
of  his  histor}'  had  been  determined  to  good,  and  in  another  ' 
tion  or  period  to  evil,  this  determination  to  good  or  evil  di 
arise  from  force,  or  from  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature;  for 
that,  if  the  fletermination  to  good  or  e^nl  had  originated  in  cither 
of  these  causes,  this  wunld  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  nattzrp 
of  will  as  will,  or  with  its  essential  feature  as  the  characteristic  of 
a  rational  and  resp)onsihle  being, — viz.,  a  deliberate  juul  spontane* 
ous  power  of  choice*  The  determination  of  man's  will  to  good  wf 
evil  by  the  application  of  external  force,  or  by  any  iiccc^filjr 
arising  from  the  natural  sti'ucture  and  inherent  capacity  of  die 
power  of  volition^  are  exjtressly  shut  out.  There  is  no  apjicaraiice 
of  the  exclusion  going  beyond  this ;  and  if  so,  the  doctrine  of  jdn- 
losophical  necessity  h  untouched. 

We  could  produce,  if  it  were  necessary,  evidence  from  other 
authors  that  this  was  the  sense  in  which  the  expressions  under 
consideration  were  generally  employt^l  by  the  Calvini>  t ' 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  shall  give  only  two 
tracts  from  Dr  Owen,  one  of  the  very  few  names  in  thooh 
entitled  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Tiuretine, — extr  '  ' 
it  will  be  observed,  that  he  uses  the  words  "outw: 
and  ^'  inward  natnral  necessity/'  in  the  same  senac  in  which 
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almost  identical  expressions  are  used  in  the  Confessiuu;  and 
plainly  intijnates,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient,  in  order  to  moral  rt^ 
sponsibtlity,  to  cAclade  these  two  species  of  necessity,  and  to  retain 
the  deliberation  and  spontaneity  whieh  are  inconsistent  with  them. 
They  are  taken  from  his  **  Display  of  AnninJaniam  ;  being  a  dis- 
covery^ of  the  old  Pelagian  idol  Fi-eewiJl,  with  the  new  gtxldess 
Contingency." 

**  Yet  here  observe,  that  we  do  not  absolutely  opposi?  free  will,  as  if  it  were 
notnen  inane,  a  mere  figmeut,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  wurld^  but 
only  in  that  sense  the  Pelagians  and  Arminians  do  assert  it.  Abont  words  we 
will  not  contend.  We  grant  man,  in  the  Bubstance  of  all  hia  actions,  aa  much 
power,  liberty,  and  freedom  as  a  mere  created  nature  its  capable  of.  We  grant 
liim  to  be  free  in  his  choice,  from  all  outward  coiiction  or  inward  natural  ne- 
cessity, to  work  according  to  election  and  deliberation,  spontancou&ly  embrac- 
ing what  seenieth  good  to  him.  Now,  call  this  power  free  will  or  what  you 
plesse,  Bo  you  make  it  not  supreme,  independent,  and  boundless,  we  are  not 
at  aU  troubled. ''  And  again,  '*  We  grant  as  largo  a  freedom  and  dominion  to 
our  wills,  over  their  own  acta,  as  a  creature  subject  to  the  eupreme  rule  of 
God*s  providence,  is  capable  of.  Endued  we  are  with  such  a  liberty  of  will  as 
is  free  from  all  outward  compulsion  and  inward  ncc^sity,  having  an  elective 
faculty  of  applying  itself  unto  that  which  seems  good  unto  it,  in  which  it  is  a 
free  choice,  notwithstanding  it  is  Bubserviont  to  the  decree  of  God."* 

The  greatest  and  best  known  names  among  the  Cahinistic 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  thus  furnish  us  with  satisfac* 
tory  evidence,  that  the  leading  principle  laid  down  in  the  West- 
minster Confession  concerning  tlie  natural  liberty  of  the  ^^ill,  does 
not  exclude,  and  Tvas  not  intended  to  exclude^  the  df>ctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity ;  and  of  course  affords  no  evidence  whatever 
that  Jonathan  Edwards'  theory  touching  the  bondage  of  the  will 
is  heretical. 

The  only  thing  else  in  the  Confession  that  can  be  supposed  to 
have  any  bciiring  u[ion  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr  Stewart  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  the  statement,  that  our  first  parents  were 
left  to  the  liberty  of  their  own  will,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this 
liberty  they  sinned  and  fell. 

In  the  section  immediately  following  that  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting,  and  intended  to  describe  how  this  matter  stood 
in  regard  to  the  first  period  of  man^s  historj^, — ^the  fii-st  depart* 
ment  of  his  fourfold  estate, — it  is  put  in  this  way,  *'  Man  in  bis 
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state  of  mnocency  had  freedom  and  power  to  will  and  to  do  thai 
which  is  good  and  well  pleas ui^j  to  God,  but  yet  mutably  so  that 
he  miglit  fall  from  it,"     This  is  a  veiy  important  feature  of  tlic 
theology  of  the  Rcfonners  and  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  lias  been  tcK>  much  overlooked,  as  ht 
shall  aftenvards  explain,  by  Edwards  and  Chalmers  ;  but  it  ha»no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  suVjject  of  philosophical  neeessity-    The 
ef)inprchensive  doctrine,  that  man  before  the  fall  had  freedom  or 
liberty  of  will  in  the  exercise  of  whicli  he  sinned,— that  by  his  fall 
into  a  state  of  sin  he  lost  this  freedom, — and  that  men  now  in  their 
aaf  ural  state  have  it  not,  but  are  through  re^enenitiou  to  regain  it, 
^was  durini£  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  reckonoi  a 
leading  feature  of  Calvinism.     But  for  nearly  a  centur}'  past 
has,  cluefly  through  the  influence  of  the  writings   of    Ed\i 
been  too  much  thrown  into  the  background ;  although  a  ehaj 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  lias  been  devoted  to  the  expositi^ 
of  it.     This  doctiine,  of  coui-se,  implies  that  there  is  a  freedom 
liberty  of  will  which  man  may  have  notwithstanding  God's  dccj 
foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass, — notwithstanding  TGs 
providence  exercised  in  regulating  and  controlling  all  events, — and 
notwithstanding  any  generid  laws  which  may  have  been  impressed 
upon  men's  constitution  for  regulating  tlieir  mental  processes,  and 
especially,  for  determining  their  volitions.     Calvinists  have  alwap 
held  that  all  these  things, — viz.,  the  foreortHnation  and  providence 
of  God,  the  general  structure  and  framework  of  man*s  mental 
constitution,  and  the  general  laws  that  detennine  his  vm^'*' 
were  unaffect4.Ml  by  the  fall ;  that  they  stood  in  tlie  same  i 
the  first  sin  of  Adam  as  to  any  sins  subsequently  committed 
him  or  his  postcritj- ;  and  that  they  stood  in  the  same  reh 
what  was  good  in  our  fii^t  parents  as  to  what  is  good  in 
men  upon  earth.     All  these  things  being  the  same  both  Injfare 
after  the  fall,  it  follows,  that  the  liberty  of  will  wliich  they 
to  man  unfallen,  and  which  they  denied  to  man  after  he  fell,- 
well  as  the  necessity,  or  Wndage,  or  servitude  which  they  ascribed 
to  the  will  of  men  as  they  now  come  into  the  world, — maat  be 
wholly  different  in  their  nature  and  source  from   liberty  and 
necessity,  m  any  of  the  senses  in  wliich  they  are  usually 
subjects  of   discussion   among  philosophers.     And   tlier©   is 
diihcnlty  in  ascertaining  what  this  difference  is.     It  stands 
palpably  on  the  face  of  their  sjstem  of  theology.     The  libertj 
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will  which  they  ascribed  to  man  nnfallen,  was  the  effect  of  the 
tendency  of  his  moral  nature  to  what  was  good  in  virtue  of  his 
original  righteousness,  so  that  he  could  perfectly  do  God's  will ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  that  capacity  mutably  so  that 
he  might  fall.  The  necessity,  or  servitude,  or  bondage,  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  will  of  fallen  man,  consisted  in  the  loss  of  the 
liberty  above  described,  and  in  the  actual  prevailing  tendency  of 
his  moral  nature  to  evil  because  of  the  depravity  which  had  over- 
spread it,  so  that  Jie  could  no  longer  will  good  but  could  only  will 
evil.  The  liberty  which  they  thus  ascribed  to  man  in  his  original 
condition,  they  regarded  as  entirely  lost  by  the  fall,  and  as  having 
now  no  existence  in  men  in  their  natural  condition,  or  until  re- 
stored, in  some  measure,  by  divine  agency  in  regeneration. 

Liberty  and  necessity,  in  this  sense  and  application,  are  entirely 
different  in  their  whole  nature  and  groimds,  from  liberty  and 
necessity  in  the  sense  in  which  the  position  of  Stewart  and  Hamil- 
ton has  respect  to  them.  The  old  Calvinistic  divines, — including 
the  authors  of  the  Westminster  Confession, — all  held,  that  the 
foreordination  and  providence  of  God  precluded  liberty  and 
established  necessity  in  some  sense ;  but  in  a  sense  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  regarded  as  dependent  upon  righteous- 
ness or  depravity  of  nature.  Many  Calvinists  have  regarded  the 
foreordination  and  providence  of  God  as  establishing,  or  at  least 
countenancing  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  as,  of 
course,  shutting  out  liberty  of  indifference,  or  the  self -determining 
power  of  the  will.  But  no  intelligent  Calvinist  ever  existed,  who 
thought  that  there  was  anything  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
individually  or  collectively,  which  threw  any  difficulty  or  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  men  embracing  and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity. 

For  this  reason  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
any  alleged  inconsistency  between  the  general  principles  of  Cal- 
vinism and  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity.  Mr  Stewart 
does  not  allege  any  such  inconsistency.  Sir  William  himself 
rather  insinuates  than  asserts  it.  The  passages  adduced  from  the 
Confession  by  Mr  Stewart  to  prove  his  position,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  (meaning  thereby  the  libertarian  as  opposed  to 
the  necessitarian  view  of  this  matter),  is  asserted  there,  are  not 
those  which  contain  anything  distinctively  Calvinistic;  but  are  state- 
ments which  merely  bear  directly  upon  freedom  or  liberty  in  some 
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sense  or  other.  Of  Sir  William's  bolder  and  more  explicit 
tions,  that  tlic  doctrine  of  philnsophical  necessity  "  is  in  tin 
of  the  Confession  as  in  the  face,  of  the  Bible,"  and  that 
theory  of  Jonatlian  Edwards  touching  the  bondage  of  tlie  will  is^ 
on  the  CaK-inistic  standard  of  the  Westminster  Confessioo,  not 
only  heterodox  but  lieretical"  he  has  not  attempted  to  pnxJuce 
any  evidence.  We  regret  this.  For  we  are  very  confident  that  no 
learning  and  in|Teniiitj'  could  have  invested  with  plausibility 
position  so  untenable.  It  is  ijuite  plain  that  the  only  pajksages 
the  Confession  which  have  any  appearance  of  affording  count4*i^ 
ance  to  bis  assertions^  are  just  those  which  are  referred  to  by  Mr 
Stewart.  We  have  adduced  and  considered  all  tlie  passage*  in 
the  Confession  which  could  by  possibility  give  any  appearance  of 
countenance  to  Sir  William\s  charge  of  heresy  against  Edwartl*; 
and  wc  have  sliown  that  when  these  passages  are  interpreted 
cording  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  w^ords,  and  according  to 
recognised  opinions  and  the  established  usus  loqnendi  of  the 
vinistic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  every  trace  of 
evidence  which  certain  expressions  in  them  might  secni  to  fumifli 
in  suppjrt  of  the  charge,  disappears ;  and  that  the  accusation  sUndi 
out  in  its  true  character  as  utterly  groundless. 

Sir  William,  by  alleging  that  Edwards'  doctrine,  when  tried 
by  the  standard  of  the  Confession,  was  not  only  heterodox  but 
heretical,  became  bound  to  do  a  great  ileal  more  than  m-^'^Tv 
produce  a  proof,  that  there  is  a  statement  in  the  Confession  w 
wlien  carefully  examined  and  strictly  inteqireted,  is  fnccmstelitili 
vith  it.     This,  if  he  could  have  produced  it,  would  have  been 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  pronounce  the  doctrine   heterodox  ur 
erroneous.     But  the  way  in  which  he  "  signahzes"  the  dijitinctuNi 
between  heterodox  and  heretical,  shows  that  he  was  quite  «w» 
scions  that  he  ought  to  do  more  thiui  this.     According  to  tlM 
received   meaning  of  the  word  heretical  as   distinguished  frain 
heterodox,  he  was  not  entitled  to  apply  this  epitliet  to  Eilwardt 
doctrine,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  show,  that  it  ran  wjunter  to  a 
statement  occupying  a  place  of  prominence  and  of  importnaoi; 
and  to  establish  this  by  evidence  of  commanding  cleame*^*  ^^^'l 
cogency.     Heresy,  as  distinguished  from  mere  heterodoxy,  J: 
n  palpable  and  decided  difference  in  degi'ce  both  with   resj^ 
the  magnitude  and  prominence  of  the  error,  and  the  c^ogci 
the  evidence  by  which  its  erroneous  character  can  be 
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Even  if  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  could  be  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  it  could  not,  if  tried  by  a  Calvinistic  standard, 
be  reffardud  as  an  error  of  such  serious  mamiititde  as  to  warrant 
the  designation  of  a  hei-esy.  No  Calviuist  believing  in  the  divine 
forcordination  of  all  events  can  possibly  think  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity  a  gi'eat  and  serious  error,  or  regard  it  as 
heretical.  He  may  possibly  believe  the  doctrine  to  be  erroneous 
— to  be  de-stitute  of  sufficient  proof.  But  if  he  be  really  an  intelli- 
gent Calvinist,  he  must  see  that  all  the  leading  objections  against 
it  tell  equally  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  which  he  holds,  and 
that  it  harmoniseis  well  with  his  whole  system  of  theology. 

What  is  true  of  a  CaK-inist  is  true,  77iutati8  mutandig^  of  a 
Calvinistic  creed.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  Confession  to 
furnish  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  philosojjhical 
necessity — we  do  not  believe  that  there  is ;  there  may  even  lie 
statements  in  the  Confession  that  are  inconsistent  with  it  and  ex- 
clude it-^we  have  proverl  that  none  such  have  been  or  can  be 
produced  ;  but  tlie  allegation  of  heresy  as  implying,  in  all  fairness, 
palpable  and  clearly  proved  opposition  to  the  Confession  in  a  point 
of  vital  importance,  is  jjerfeetly  preposterous, 

Tliere  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  Westminster  Confession  that 
need  occasion  difficulty  to  any  necessitarian,  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  these  subjects  were  discussed  by  tlie  CaK^nistic 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  eentuiy.  If  conrinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  nece5sity,^whethcr  upon  the  ground 
of  the  evidence  dirc^ctly  and  properly  applicable  to  it  as  a  psycho- 
logical question,  or  on  the  ground  of  its  ajipeariiig  to  be  logically 
deducible  from  the  theological  doctrines  of  God's  foreordiuation 
and  providence, — ^there  is  nothing  in  this  con\iction  that  need 
prevent  him  from  assenting  to  the  ^^^cstminster  Confession,  for 
assuredlv  there  is  nothing  in  that  document  which  either  ifl  or  was 
intended  t«  be  inconsistent  wth  it.  Mr  Stewart's  statement  that 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  asserted  in  the  C'onfession  is 
true  in  one  sense,  though  not  in  that  in  which  he  meant  it.  Sir 
William's  assertion  that  Edwards'  doctrine  about  the  will  is,  when 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Confession,  heretical,  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  solid  foundation,  but  is  disproved  by  every  fair  and 
reasonable  consideration  bearing  upon  the  settlement  of  the  point 
in  dispute* 

We  must  now  advert  briefly  to  the  second  position  we  Imd  down, 
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— y\z,j  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Calvinistic  system  i)f  tht 
or  in  the  Westmioster  Confession  which  requires  men  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ;  or  in  other  words,  that  u  mtux 
may  conseientionsly  assent  to  the  Westminster  Confession  althougb 
lie  should  reject  that  doctrine.  Edwai'ds  and  Chalmers  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  an  indisjx>nsablo  part  of 
tlu'ir  Calvinism,  They  have  not,  indeed,  formally  laid  down  this 
position  and  attempted  to  prove  it.  They  have  rather  assnmod  it 
as  if  it  wei*e  self-evident ;  iuid  usually  write  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course,  that  men  holding  the  Cid\'inistic  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation and  pro\'idence  must  also  hold  their  do<^'lrine  of  necessity, 
Dr  Chalmtirs,  speaking  of  the  jihilosophical  doctrine  of  necesjdtr 
and  the  theological  doctrine  of  predestination,  says,  *^  It  is  aav  and 
the  same  doctrine  in  different  fuspects  and  with  different  rebidoin^ ; 
in  the  one  view  with  relation  to  nature,  and  in  the  other  view  with 
relation  to  Gwl."  And  agiun,  **  Let  the  doctrine  of  phi]osophic]il 
necessity,  or,  theohgkalhj  ttpeaking^  the  doctrine  of  predcstinadofD, 
be  as  firmly  established  as  it  may,'*  etc.  * 

We  are  not  prepared  to  concur  in  tliis '  identification  of  th« 
philosophical  doctrine  of  necessity  with  the  theological  doctri; 
predestination.  We  regard  it  as  unwarrantable  and  inju;.  ~, 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  can  be  dodiioedt 
in  the  way  of  logical  consequence,  from  the  doctrine  of  predesdn*- 
tion*  The  doctrine  of  necessity,  held  in  combination  with  the 
trine  of  the  proridence  of  God  as  the  creator,  the  uphoIdcTi 
governor  of  the  world,  affonls  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  pi 
tination  ;  for  if  such  a  system  as  necessity  implies  has  been 
lished  by  God,  and  is  constantly  supei*in tended  and  contn>llcd  by 
Ilim,  this  must  have  been  done  for  securing  the  accompUahinent  of 
His  purposes ;  and  He  must  be  actually  executing  His  decrees,  or 
carrying  into  effect  Ilis  determinations,  in  those  YoHtions  wbidi 
are  the  certain  or  necessary  results  of  the  constitation  of  Qatarii 
in  its  relation  to  the  laws  of  man's  thinking,  feeling,  and  aett^g» 
But  while  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  if  eatabUshed,  clearlj  ami 
directly  confinns  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  is  not  so  c)e<ir 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  affonls  gi\>und  for  inferring  or 
deducing  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  Predestination  implies  thai 
the  end  or   result  is  certain,  and  that   adequate  provi^oo  hu 
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been   made  for  bringing    it    about.      But  it  does  not  indicate 
anything  as  to  w!iat  must  be  the  nature  of  tliis  provision  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  chisses  of  events  which   are  taking  place 
under  God's  government,  inclutling  the  volitions  of  rational  and 
responsible  beings.     Were  we  in  the  condition  of  being  able  to 
prove,  that  Ood  could  not  have  foreseen  and  foreordained  the  voli- 
tions  of  nitional  and  responsible  beings,  and  made  effectual  pro- 
vision for  aceomphshing  His   polyposes   in  this    most  important 
department  of  His  government,  without  having  e^tablishcil  the 
system  of  necessity, — without  having  settled  in  accordance  with 
that  doctrine  the  internal  laws  which  rcfjulate  men's  volitions,— 
this  would  pi*ove  that  predestination  established  necessity,  so  that 
every  predestinarian  was  bomid  in  consistency  to  be  a  necessitarian. 
But  we  have  not  matenals  to  warrant  us  in  maintaining*  that  Ood 
could  not  have  certainly  accomplislied  all  His  puqTOses  in  and  by 
the  volitions  of  responsible  beings,  unless  He  had  established  the 
scheme  of  necessity.     And  if  so^  there  is  a  hiatus  in  every  process 
by  which  we  attempt  to  establish  a  logical  transition  from  predes- 
tination to  necessity,  which  cannot  be  filled  up.     Predestination 
and  necessity  manifestly  harmonise  with  and  fit  in  to  each  other. 
Sir  William's  insinuation  that  necessity  is  a  corruption  of  pure  Cal- 
vinism is  preposterous.  Every  intelligent  Calvinist  must  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  doctrine  of  necessity  with  favour,  as  ha\'ing  a  large 
amount  of  antecedent  pj'obability  attaching  to  it.     He  must  see, 
that  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity  that 
does  not  ef[ually  apply  to  predestination  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  if  established,  gives  some  confirmation  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  means  by  which 
God  executes  His  decrees  or  accomplishes  His  piu'poses,  so  far  as 
the  volitions  of  responsible  beings  are  coucenied.     All  this  is  time 
and  very  evident.     A  predestinarian  can  scarcely  avoid,  perhaps, 
having  a  leaning  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity ;  but  unless  he  can 
find  some  argument  or  process  of  reasoning  which  warrants  him 
in  asserting  that  Ood  could  not  have  made  effectual  provision  for 
accomplishing  His  pm^ioses  in  this  department  except  by  means  of 
the  state  of  matters  which  necessity  im[ilies,  he  cannot  pass  di- 
rectlt/^  in  the  way  of  inferencey  from  the  one  doctrine  to  the  other. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  properly  and  primarily  a  question  in  philosophy.     It 
respects  directly  only  the  laws  which  regulate  men's  mental  pro- 
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and  determine  tlieir  volitions.  In  order  to  settle  it, 
must  lcK>k  witliin  oiirsclves,  and  survey  our  own  mental  openiiioiis. 
The  materials  that  legitimately  bear  upon  the  decision  of  it,  mnsibe 
all  derived  from  consciousness;  thouo;h,  of  course,  they  may  bnmch 
out  into  .argumentations  based  upon  the  data  which  «  i^uess 

furnislie-s,  and  may  thus  pertain  to  the  department  of  m^  ^  :rs  ag 
well  as  psychology.  The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  any  thing  about  the 
causes  or  principles  that  ordiniirily  regulate  or  determine  men's 
genera!  exercise  of  their  natiu*al  power  of  volition.  It  affords  ns 
no  materials  for  ascertaining  whether  the  laws  that  determine  ciiir 
volitions  presuppose  the  Hbeitarian  or  the  necessitarian  thcosy* 
It  leaves  ail  such  questions  to  be  detennined  by  an  investigmtioii 
of  the  evidence  naturally  and  appropriately  applicable  to  them* — 
that  is,  by  an  examination  of  man  himself,  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion and  ordinaiy  mental  processes.  And  not  only  does  the  BUJc 
not  determine  any  such  psychological  and  metaphysical  qoestiaiis 
directly,  but  it  docs  not  teach  any  doctrines  which,  indirectly  or 
by  consequence,  require  or  necessitate  us  to  take  a  particular  m^ 
in  any  of  those  questions  which  have  been  controverted  wiMjiig 
pliilosophers  upon  philosophical  grounds.  If  philosophers  ahoold 
profess  to  deducc^^from  a  >)iu*vey  of  men's  mental  constitutioti,-^ 
conclusions  which  contradict  any  doctrine  revealed  in  Script 
this  shoidd  be  attended  to  and  answered ;  and  no  gi'eat  difficnli 
has  ever  been  experienced  in  dealing  with  allegations  of  tliis 
If  they  should  profess  to  find,  on  a  survey  of  men's  mental  co 
tutioii,  grounds  for  adopting  certain  views  concerning  the  U 
or  bondage  of  the  will,  which  would  preclude  or  shut  out 
scriptural  doctiines,  that  God  has  foreseen  and  foreordained  what^ 
soever  comes  to  pass, — or  that  He  is  ever  exercising  a  most  wise, 
holy,  and  powerful  providence  over  all  His  creatures,  and  all 
their  actions,^-or  that  fallen  man, — man  as  he  is, — hath  wholly 
lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompan>4ug  saJvm* 
tion, —  it  would  be  needful  and  not  difficult  to  expose  the  mif- 
soundness  of  these  views,  or  the  falsehood  of  the  inferences  <!«>• 
duced  from  them.  But  unless  men  profess  to  liave  isstabUshisd 
something  inconsistent  with  these  theological  doctrinofii  we  do 
not  kn<iw  that  there  is  any  particular  theory  coaoemin^  the 
will  or  the  laws  that  regulate  its  operations,  deduced  uptH  '  '  - 
sophicfil  grounds  from  an  examination  of  men's  mental  cson- 
iuid  proceasea,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  incga)U5tetit  with  any 
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statement  in  the  word  of  God,  or  T£\ith  any  of  the  doctiTQes  taught 
there,  iiud  which  must  therefore^  on  scriptural  imd  theological 
grounds,  be  rejected. 

Calvinists,  m  generalj  when  thej  have  been  led  to  attend  to 
tliia  particular  subject^  have  adopted  necessitarian  ^^iews,  as  har- 
monising most  fully  and  obviously  ifiith  their  theological  convic- 
tions. But  this  has  not  been  universidly  the  case.  Some  Cal- 
vinists have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  philoaophica!  necessity,  and 
much  l.irger  numbers  have  declined  to  give  any  decisive  or  explicit 
deliverance  conceniing  it.  Some  CahHjiists  have  held  that  the 
theological  doctrines  of  predestination  and  piT)\'idence  lead,  by 
necessary  logical  sequence,  to  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity. But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  either  the  certainty  or  im- 
mutability of  the  event,  or  the  agency  of  God  in  providence  in 
regulating  and  controlling  men's  volitions,  necessarily  requii'cs  or 
implies  this  necessity  ;  or  would  be  certainly  preclurled,  by  a 
liberty  of  indifference,  or  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will. 
No  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  affords  some  assistance  in 
fomiing  a  conception  as  to  bow  it  is  that  GcmI  accomplishes  His 
purposes  and  controls  our  volitions  without  interfering  with  the 
♦iteential  qualities  of  the  will  or  with  our  moral  responsibility; 
wliile  the  self-determining  power  of  the  t\t11  seems  to  involve  this 
matter  in  serious  ditKcultics.  But  it  is,  we  think,  unwarranted 
and  presumptuous  to  assert,  that  even  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will  would  place  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  divine  control, 
— would  prevent  Him  in  wliom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being,  who  is  everj-where  and  at  all  times  present  in  the  exercise 
of  all  His  perfections,  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins 
of  the  children  of  men,  from  superintending  and  directing  all  its 
raoveraents  accortling  to  the  coimsel  of  His  own  will.  And  unless 
this  unwarranted  and  presiunptuous  position  be  taken  up,  it  seems 
impossible  to  prove,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Cal^inistic 
il^Btem  which  nr^ikes  it  indispensable  for  its  supporters,  in  point  of 
logical  consistency,  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  philosopliical  necessity. 
Until  this  position  be  established,  it  is  still  open  to  Calvinists  as  to 
others,  to  examine  the  question  as  between  liberty  and  necessity 
upon  its  own  proper  psychological  and  metaphysical  gromKls  ;  and 
to  adopt  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  they  may  think 
that  the  evidence  for  the  one  or  the  other,  derived  from  an  investi- 

on  into  man's  mental  constitution^  preponderates. 
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We  have  not  ourselves,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
cated  any  opinion  upon  the  precise  point  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  libertarians  and  the  necessitapaus  ;  and  we 
really  cannot  say  that  we  have  formed  a  very  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  either  side.  Upon  the  Avhole,  we  regard  the  evident 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  as  preponde 
ing.  In  order  to  dispose  of  tliis  doctrine  satisfactorily,  it 
necessary  that  the  argument  of  Edwai'ds  in  favour  of  it,  und 
against  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  should  be  answered. 
We  have  never  seen  this  done,  and  we  scarcely  think  that  it  cjui 
be  done.  We  have  read  lately  the  ablest  and  most  claliorate  answer 
that  has  been  given  to  Edwards,  nz.,  *'  Tappiin's  Treatise  on  the 
Will."  But  we  have  not  been  convinced  by  it  that  Edwards  has 
failed  in  eslabli-shing  his  leading  position ;  on  the  r«ni 
Tap  pan's  failure  has  rather  confirmed  us  in  the  con\4ctio: 
Edwards  cannot  be  answered.  But  the  only  point  w^ith  whi 
have  to  do  at  present  is  this,  that  wc  do  not  hold  ourselves  tied 
to  take  either  tlie  one  side  or  the  other,  by  anything  contained 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  Cah  iuistic  system  of  theology,  or 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 

Sir  Jame^  Mackintosh,  in  an  article  upon  Stewart's  "Prdi; 
nary  Dissertation,"  •  asserted  the  identity  of  the  subjects  of  ncce^ 
sity  and  ])redestination, — agixzeing  in  the  main  with  the  vwnn 
indicated  by  Edwards  and  Chalmers,  but  going  so  f.'ir  as  to  «iv 
explicitly,  that  *'  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  argumentatire 
defence  of  Calvinism  wlucli  is  not  founded  on  the  principles  of 
necessity."  He  became  convinced,  however,  of  the  unsoundnm 
of  this  view  of  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  the  tlietv 
logical  and  the  philosophical  doctrine,  and  retracted  it  in  *  note 
subjoined  to  his  own  Preliminary'  Dissertatiocu  He  says  theret 
tliat  *'  more  careful  reflection  had  corrected  a  confusion  ccNitmoii 
to  him  with  most  writers  upon  these  subjects,"  But  he  now  goet 
into  the  other  extreme ;  and  besides,  introduces  some  mlditionai 
confusion,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  correct.  He  now  brings  in, 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  the  distinction  iK'tween  SablspnK 
rian  and  Supralapsarian  views ;  and  asserts  that  ^-  Sablapoanaa 
predestination  is  evidently  iri^econcilable  witli  the  do*trine  of  ne^ 
cessity,**  but  that  *^  the  Supralapsarian  scheme  may  be  built  upott 
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necessitariaa  principles."  Altlioiigli  ilackintosh  had  not,  in  all 
probability,  tiuiied  over  so  many  theological  books  as  Hamilton^ 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  tlieological  subjects.  But  the  state- 
ment wliich  we  liave  i^uoted  from  Iiiiu  is  certainly  inaccurate. 
The  reason  he  assigns  why  Sublapsarian  predestination  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  necessity  is,  that  the  Sublapsarians  admit  that  men 
had  free-win  before  the  fall,  which  he  thinks  Supralapsarians 
cannot  do.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  notion  must  l>c  evident  from 
the  explanation  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  as  to  the 
real  niiture,  import*  atid  grounds  of  tiie  freedom  of  will  winch 
man  had  before  the  fall,  and  which  be  lost  by  sin.  The  free 
will  which  has  been  represented  as  possessed  by  man  before  the  fall 
anrl  as  lost  Ay  sin^  has  /to  connection  whatever  with  the  disciisi^iou 
about  philoupphical  necessitif^  and  m^ii/  he^  and  has  been  held  equallif 
by  Sublapsarian  and  Supra lapsarian  CalvimMs, 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Stewart,  Mackintosli,  and 
Hamilton,  should  have  all  concurred  in  putting  forth  erroneous 
representations  upon  tliis  subject.  The  errors  of  such  men  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  point  out  and  to  correct.  But  it  is  still 
more  imperative  to  pfiiut  out  the  oversights  or  errors  of  men  who 
are  much  higher  authorities  upon  theological  matters,  such  as 
Edwards  and  Cliahners.  We  have  already  explauied  the  grounds 
on  which  we  hold  thy  assumption  by  tliL-se  givat  men  of  the  iden- 
tity, or  the  necessary  connection,  of  the  theological  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  of  tlie  philosophical  doctrine  of  nccessitVj  to  l>e 
unwarranted.  We  have  indicated,  thougli  very  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly, the  considerations  by  wliich  we  think  it  can  be  shown, 
that  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  pro\idenee,  as 
taught  in  Scripture,  do  not  either  include,  or  necessarily  lead  to, 
the  doctrine  of  necessity;  and  maybe  fully  expounded  and  appUed 
by  men  who  refuse  to  admit,  or  who  even  positively  reject,  that 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  necessity,  when  once  established,  leatls 
by  strict  logical  serjuence  to  predestination,  unless  men  take  refuge 
in  atheism.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  e  converso^  that  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  leads  necessarily  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity ;  as  men  may  hold,  that  God  could  certainly  execute  His 
decrees  and  infallibly  accomplish  His  purposes  in  and  by  the  voli- 
tions of  men,  even  though  He  had  not  impj-essed  upon  their  mental 
constitution  the  law  of  necessity,  as  that  by  which  its  processes 


are  regulated  and  its  volitions  determined, 
VOL  I. 
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We  would  now  advert,  very  briefly,  to  the  inJTirioas  teodi 
and  consequences  of  this  assumed  identity  or  necessarj^  conn 
of  the  two  doctrines, — tJic  theological  and  philosophical.  It 
to  throw  into  the  backgi-ound  the  true  scriptural,  theological  dor- 
trine  of  necessity, — the  doctrine  of  the  servitude  or  bondage  of 
the  will  of  fallen  man,— man  as  he  is, — -to  sin  because  of  tlie  deprs- 
vity  which  has  overspread  his  moral  natuj-e.  Not  that  Edwards 
or  Chalmers  have  denied  or  rejected  this  doctrine.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  heresy ;  for  the  doctrine  b  very  promln 
and  explicitly  asserted  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  is, 
deed^  plainly  involved  in  what  they  were  accustomed  to  teach 
ceming  the  entire  comiption  and  depravity  of  human  nattur^e;  ftnd 
they  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  this,  and  in  pro- 
fessing their  belief  in  the  doctrine  as  a  |>ortion  of  God's  reretM 
tinith.  Still,  it  is  palpable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  dl^ 
will  of  man  to  sin,  because  of  depravity,  has  no  prominence 
ever  in  their  writing  when  they  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  p: 
phical  necessity.  This  we  regard  as  an  evil  j  and  we  have 
doubt  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  their  minds  being 
engrossed,  when  they  contemplated  man*s  natural  con  V**  ' 
the  idea  of  a  necessity  of  a  different  kind^  but  of  far  iiu 
portancc  in  itself,  and  resting  upon  lower  and  more  tmcertaia 
grounds. 

The  practice  of  distinguishing,  in  the  exposition  of  thv  i 
ject,  betw^een  the  freedom  of  man's  will  in  his  unfallen  and  to 
fallen  condition,  and  indeed  of  viewing  it  distinctively  with 
ference  to  the  flifferent  stages  or  periods  of  his  fourfold  stale, 
unfallen,  fallen,  regenerate,  or  glori6ed, — lias  prevailed  m  tbf 
church  in  almoist  all  ages.  These  Wews  were  fully  brouglil  oot 
and  applied  by  Augustine.  They  had  a  place  in  the  spcculatiioits 
of  the  schoolmen,  as  maybe  seen  in  Peter  Lombard's  Four  Books 
of  Sent^»nces,*  and  in  the  commentaries  upon  it.  Tljey  were  em- 
braced and  promulgated  by  the  whole  Ixxly  of  tlie  Refci 
botli  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  They  have  a  pn»minent  plac« 
the  writings  of  the  great  systematic  divines  of  tlie  seven 
cejitury.  They  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  Westtninstcr  C 
fession,— the  9th  chapter,  entitled  "  Of  free  will,*'  being  en 
devoted  to  the  statement  of  them.     And  what  is  in  some 
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peculiarly  interesting,  the  doctrine  of  the  loss  of  man's  free  will 
by  the  fall,  anti  of  the  semtude  of  the  will  of  faOcn  man  to  sin 
because  of  depravity,  wds  held  by  Bains,  Jansciiius,  and  Qufsnel, 
and  their  followers, — the  best  men  and  the  best  theologians  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  ever  produced;— and  in  them  was  condemned 
by  papal  bul!>s,^ — a  fact  whicli  confirms  oui^  conviction,  that  tliis  is 
one  of  the  great  cardinal  doctiines  of  Scripture,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  the  support  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  of  Christ, — of  the  gi'eat  body  of  tliose  whom  Christ 
has  enlightened  and  sanctified.  This  servitude  or  bondage  of  the 
will  of  man  to  sin  because  of  depravity,  was  the  only  nex;essity 
which  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  all  ages 
hare  regarded  as  being  taught  in  Scripture  as  a  portion  of  God's 
revealed  truth,  or  as  being  necessary  for  the  full  exposition  of  the 
other  cognate  doctrines  of  Christian  theolog}%  This  necessity  now 
attachbg  to  tlic*  human  will  they  regarded  as  a  property  of  man, 
viewed  not  simply  as  a  creature,  but  as  a  fallen  creatui*e, — not  as 
springing  from  his  mere  relation  to  God  as  the  foreordaioer  of  all 
things  and  the  actual  ruler  and  governor  of  the  world,  nor  from 
the  mere  operation  of  laws  whicli  God  has  impressed  upon  the 
general  structuru  and  fruinework  of  man's  mental  con.stitution, — 
but  from  a  cause  distinct  from  all  these,  that  is,  from  the  depra- 
vity, or  prevailing  aversion  from  God  and  tendenc}^  to  e^  il,  super- 
induced  upon  man*s  character  by  the  fdl.     If  this  be  indeed  the 

riptural  \iew  of  the  bondage  of  man's  will,  it  ought  surely  to  be 
[^fuoly  proclaimed,  and  pressed  prominently  upou  our  attention,  in- 

nd  of  being  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  background,  in  favour 
of  another  kind  of  ne.ccssity,  as  it  cerfahily  is  in  the  writings  of 
Edwards  and  Chalmers  on  that  subject.  They  would,  no  doubt^ 
have  admittetl  the  tkxlrine  and  defended  it,  if  it  had  been  pressed 
upon  their  attention  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  scai*cely  ever 
adverted  to  it.  It  seems  to  have,  been  in  their  mintls  absorbed  or 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  kej)t  out  of  ^lew,  by  the  more 
general  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity  in  the  fonn  in  which  it 
has  been  commonly  discussed  by  philosophers,  and  in  which  it  is 
held  to  apply  to  man  at  all  times,  and  irrespectively  of  his  history 
and  position  as  fallen  and  sinful.  In  Edwju-ds'  great  work  on  the 
"Free*iom  of  the  Will/'  there  is  no  inference  to  this  distinction 
between  the  liberty  of  the  will  in  man  unf alien  and  in  man  fallen, 
ar  to  the  bondage  of  the  will  of  fallen  man  to  sin  because  of  de» 
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pravity.  It  contains  onlj  an  elaborate  proof  of  tlie  doctrine 
pliilosopbitMl  necessity,  a.^  opposed  to  a  self-determining  power 
the  will  and  a  liberty  of  indifference,  ^^th  an  answer  to  the  ohjt 
tions  commonly  adduced  against  it.  This  we  cannot  but 
as  a  serious  defect ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  oP 
serve,  that  his  proof  of  the  rotn])atil>ility  of  the  philosopi 
doctrine  of  necessity  with  responsibility  and  moral  agency,  is 
least  equally  applicable  to  the  defence  of  the  scriptural  and  th< 
logical  doctrine  of  man's  inability  because  of  depravity  to 
an}^hing  spiritually  good ;  and  especially  the  great  principle  wl 
he  has  so  conclusively  established,  viz.,  "  that  the  essence  of 
virtue  and  vice  of  disjwsitions  of  heart,  and  acts  of  the  mil, 
not  in  their  cause  but  in  their  nature."  The  inHucnce  of  the 
ivTitings  of  Edwards  has  tended  greatly  to  throw  this  importml 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the  will  of  man  to  sin  becaim 
of  depravity  into  the  background ;  and  Dr  Chahners  having  in 
this  respect  walked  very  much  in  his  footsteps,  lias  thrown  tki 
inilueuee  of  bis  wonderful  {>owers  and  great  name  into  tEe  Mine 
scale.  Edwards  and  Chalmers  have  not  gone  in  face  of  the  Con- 
fession, f*r  afforded  any  plausible  groimd  for  stamping  u{xm  thoD 
the  brand  of  Iicresy.  But  they  have  certainly  in  their  cngftm- 
ment  with  this  philosophical  doctrine  of  necessity,  about  wliidi  tlie 
Confession  of  Faith  says  nothing,  left  out  of  \iew  an  important 
theological  doctrine,  to  which  the  Confession  gives  promine&ne; 
and  which  certainly  ought  to  have  a  distinct  and  definite  phure 
assigned  to  it  in  the  eicposition  of  the  scheme  of  Chtistiui 
theologv% 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  sdritade 
of  the  will  of  man  to  sin,  or  the  inabihty  of  man  in  his  natnral 
condition  to  will  anything  spiritually  good  because  of  dei>r(ivtty^ 
been  thrown  into  the  background  by  tlie  undue  exaltatiao  of  ft 
merely  philosophical  topic ;  but  tjie  impression  has  been  pnxliiotil| 
that  the  maintenance  of  some  of  the  leading  and  peculiar  doctnnci 
of  Christianity  is  most  intimately  connected  with,  or  rather  de- 
pendent upon,  the  esUihlishment  of  certain  philosophical  theories ; 
and  this  impression  is  neither  true  nor  safe, 

Edwards  and  Chalmers  seem  always  to  assume  Uiat  the  tkeo> 
logical  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  the  philosophicjil  doctnneof 
necessity,  are  identical,  or  at  least  are  so  connected,  that  ihey  antH 
stand  or  fall  together ;  and  the  impressian  thus  produced  ia  fitted 
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to  lead  nien  to  regard  the  proof  or  evidence  of  the  one  doctiine  as 
bouiifl  up  with,  or  dependent  upon,  the  jjror^f  or  evidence  of  the 
other.  ^Ind  we  cannot  hut  deprecate  this  result^,  as  fitted  to  elevate 
the  floetrine  of  necessity  to  a  place  and  iutluence  to  which,  how- 
ever fullv  it  may  be  established  as  true  by  its  own  appropriate 
evidence,  it  has  not^  and  cannot  have,  a  rightfid  claim ;  and  as 
fitted  also  to  lay  upon  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  predestination  a 
burden  or  servitude  to  which  it  cannot  be  legitimately  subjected. 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  has  a  sufficiently  strong 
foundation  in  direct  evidence,  l)0th  from  reason  and  Scripture,  to 
maintain  itself  in  opposition  to  all  inferential  objections  to  it,- — 
and  there  are  really  no  cjthers, — and  to  bear  up  along  with  it  every 
p>sition,  theologicid  or  philosophical,  that  can  be  really  proved  to 
be  involved  in  or  de<!ucifjle  fmm  it.  But  still,  as  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  usually  calls  forth  strong  prejudices,  and  is  assailed  by 
plausible  objections,  it  is  right  that  we  should  beware  of  attempt- 
ing  to  burden  it  with  any  weight  wliich  it  is  not  bound  to  cany ; 
or  representing  it  aa  obliged  to  stand  or  fall  with  a  doctrine  go 
much  inferior  to  it,  at  once  in  intrinsic  importance,  and  in  the 
kind  and  degree  of  evidence  on  w^hich  it  rests. 

It  has  never  been  alleged  that  there  is  anything  in  the  West- 
minster Confessionj  apiut  from  its  statement  of  the  great  doctrinea 
of  Cah-inisni,  which  seems  to  require  men  to  hold  the  doctrine  of 
ilosophical  necessity;  so  that  this  point  does  not  requh'e  any 
rate  treatment. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  would  like  to  give  some  little 
explanation  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  IHli  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  on  free  wall.  The  chapter,  as  a  vt'hole, 
is  a  very  remarkable  and  impressive,— we  might  almost  call  it 
eloquent, — statement  of  the  scriptural  truths  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  through  all  the  leading  stages  in  the  eventfid  history  of 
man,  or  of  the  human  race.  We  have  already  considered  the  first 
section,  setting  forth  the  genera!  doctrine  of  the  natural  liberty  of 
the  will,  which  it  must  always  retain,  and  which  it  could  not  lose 
without  ceasing  to  be  will,  viewed  as  an  essential  quality  of  a 
rational  and  responsible  being;  and  excluding  the  determination 
of  it  to  good  or  evil  by  force  or  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature. 
Although  the  will  has  a  natural  liberty  which  prevents  it  from 
being  determined  to  good  or  evil  by  such  causes  or  influences  as 
would    manifestly  exclude   deliberate    choice    and  spontaneous 
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agency,  yet  it  has,  in  point  of  fact,  at  different  periods  or 
different  conditions,  being  determined  both  to  good  and  to 
To  each  of  the  four  great  eras  in  tliis  matter,  or  the  differei 
aspects  in  man's  fourfold  state,  one  of  the  fonr  remaining  Recticois 
in  tliift  chapter  is  devoted.  To  the  first  of  these,  or  section  2d, — 
describing  man's  freedom  of  will  in  his  state  of  innocency, — we 
have  already  adverted,  and  we  need  not  now  dwell  upon  it.  The 
3d  section  J — describing  the  condition  of  men  as  to  free  vnH  in  their 
natui*al  fallen  state,— is  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  as 
bringing  ont  a  leading  and  most  influential  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  all  men  aa  they  come  into  the  world  ;  and  it  is  mact 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  we  have  been  discufsing,  m 
as  much  as  it  describes  the  pnJy  necessity  which  the  Scriptarc  i^ 
presents  as  attaching  to  man  by  nature,  and  the  only  necesfitr 
therefore  whicli  can  l>e  hehi  as  needfd  to  be  taken  into  accoont, 
in  expounding  the  general  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  h 
this  : — "  Man,  by  bis  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all 
ability  of  wiJl  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation,  so  ai 
a  natural  man  being  altogether  averse  from  that  good,  and  dead 
in  sin,  is  not  able  by  liis  own  strengtli  to  convert  himself,  or  tn 
prepare  himself  thereimto."  The  fundamental  prc»position  here 
is,  that  man  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 
good  accompanying  salvation  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  stateroeot 
is  intended,  partly  to  indicate  the  leading  groimd  on  wliich  thii 
doctrine  rests,  \nz.,  that  a  natural  man  is  altogether  avenw?  fron 
spiritual  good  and  fiend  in  sin, — and  partly  to  bring  out  the  great 
practical  conclusion  which  results  from  it,  Wz,,  that  he  is  not  aMi 
by  his  own  strengtli  to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepara  htmaolf 
thereunto.  The  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  m:m,  by  his  faB 
into  a  state  of  8in,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  anyttinig 
spiritually  good ;  and,  of  course,  is  in  entire  bondage  or  sonittde 
to  sin,  that  is,  to  his  own  natural  sinful  cUs[>ositions  or  tendenCMa* 
The  question  is, — Is  this  really  the  view  which  the  word  of  (Jod 
gives  us  of  man*s  natural  condition  and  capacitiea  in  regard  10 
spiritual  objects  and  results  ?  and  this  question  is  to  be  derided  by 
a  careful  investigation  and  application  of  all  the  scriptural  irtal^ 
ments  and  principles  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Does  the  Scrip* 
ture  teach  us  that  man,  in  his  natural  cun<htion,  and  antdcedentlr 
to  his  becoming  the  subject  of  the  gracious  operations  of  God* I 
Spirit,  cannot  really  will  anything  spiritually  good!  and. 
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especially,  that  he  is  unable  to  will  to  tui'ii  from  sin  unto  Go<l,  or  to 
piiepaiv  himself  for  so  turning  I  It  seems  plain  enough  that  this 
doctrine  is  involved  in,  or  clearly  and  certainly  deducihle  from, 
tliat  of  tlie  complete  and  entire  corruption  or  depravity  of  human 
Dtiturc,  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  or  tsf  native  depravity, — 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  held  by  orthodox  di\ines_, — implies 
that  man,  in  his  natural  condition,  has  no  tendency  or  inclination 
towju'ds  what  is  spiritually  good, — that  all  his  tendencies  or  iuelina- 
tions  are  towards  what  is  e\il,^and  that  lie  dt»es  and  can  do  nothing 
which  is  really  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  If  he  is  wholly 
averse  from  all  gcjod  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil^  it  would  seem 
that  he  cannot  will  any  tliiug  good ;  because  the  will  or  jiower  of 
vohtion  muit  be  determined  and  characterised  by  the  general  ten- 
dency or  disposition  of  tlie  moral  nature  of  the  being  who  possesses 
and  exercises  it.  God  can  and  must  always  will  what  is  good, 
because  His  moral  nature  is  essentially  and  unchangeably  holy, 
Man  in  his  imf alien  state  could  always  will  what  is  good,  or  as 
[the  Confession  says,  had  freedom  and  power  to  will  and  to  do 
i\*hat  was  acceptable  to  Gotl,  because  he  was  possessed  of  a  pure 
and  holy  moral  nature,  endowed  with  original  righteousness.  And 
upon  tlie  same  gnjund,  because  man  now  has  a  wholly  depraved 
or  coiTupted  nature,  without  any  original  righteousness,  he  has  no 
ability  of  will  to  any  thing  spiritual ly  good. 

This  doctrine  of  the  utter  bondage  of  the  will  of  men  to  sin 
I>ecause  of  depravity,  or  of  the  inability  of  men  in  their  natural 
alien  conchtion  to  will  or  to  ilo  any  thing  spiritually  good,  is  not 
entii'ely  dependent  for  its  scriptiu'al  evidence  up>n  its  being  in- 
Ived  in,  or  necessarily  dedueilde^  from  the  doctrine  of  the  entire 
d  total,  and  not  merely  ])artial  or  comparative,  conniption  of 
aji*s  moral  nature  by  the  fall.     For  tliere  are  scriptural  state- 
("Hients  about  men's  natural  st^ite  which  beai*  directly  and  imme- 
ly  upon  the  more  limited  topic  of  their  inability  to  will  what 
iritually  good.    Still  the  connection  between  the  two  doctrines 
such  as  to  remind  us  of  the  vast  importance  of  being  thoroughly 
ecided  in  our  convictions  as  to  what  Scripture  teaches  concern- 
ing the  natural  state  of  man  as  a  fallen  and  sinful  creature,  and 
homughly  familiar  with  the  scriptural   materials  by  which  our 
onvictions  may  be  established  and  defentled.     It  was  a  service  of 
ine;3timable  value  which  Edwards  rendered  to   sound  Christian 
ieology,  when,  in  his  work  upon  "  Original  Sin,"  lie  so  conclu- 
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sively  and  unanswerably  establislied  from  Scripture,  reas*m 
expenence,  tlie  p'cat  doctrine — ''  tliat  all  maukiDd  are  under 
influence  of  a  prevailing  effectual  tendency  in  their  nature  to  tin 
sin  and  wickedness  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  ruin.^ 
The  conclusive  demonstration  of  tliis  "  great  Christian  doclriiwJ 
or  the  unanswerable  establishment  of  this  great  fact  as  an  aci 
feature  in  the  condition  of  all  men,  as  they  come  into  this  worlA 
entitles  Edwards'  work  u]*on  '^Original  Sin,'*  notwithstanding  wme 
measiux'  of  obscurity  and  confusion  on  the  subject  of  imputBtioti, 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  permanent,  posnfinons 
of  tlie  Christian  churcli. 

The  next  stage  in  the  hi.stor}'  of  the  human  race  with  respect 
to  free  will,  viewed  as  l>eing  virtually  the  history  of  a  man, — of  one 
man, — at  different  periods  (and  this  is  the  light  in  which 
ter  is  really  represented  to  us  in  Scripture),  is  thus  dt- 
the  Confession.*  ''  Wlien  God  converts  a  sinner  and  tnin! 
him  into  the  state  of  grace.  He  freetli  him  from  his  natui-al  lx>i 
age  under  sin,  tmd  by  His  grace  enables  liim  freely  to  will  and 
do  that  which  is  spiritually  good.  Yet  so  as  that  by  reason  of  his 
manning  corruption,  he  dnth  not  perfectly,  nor  only,  will  that  wl 
is  good,  but  doth  also  will  that  which  is  evil/'  Here,  again, 
freedom  of  Tvill  ascribed  to  man  in  his  regenerate  state, — that  w, 
ability  to  will  good  as  well  as  to  will  evil.  In  the  i-egeneration 
his  nature  the  reigning  power  of  depravity  is  subd«*Ml,  antl  all  th^ 
effects  which  it  produced  are  more  or  less  fully  taken  away* 
of  the  principal  of  these  effects  was  the  utter  Imudage  or 
of  the  will  to  sin,  because  of  the  ungodly  iuid  depraved 
of  the  whole  moral  nature  to  what  was  displeasing  and  offaum 
to  God.  This  ungodly  and  depraved  tendency  is  now  in  convier- 
sion,  to  a  large  extent,  removed,  and  an  op[)osite  tendency  is  im- 
planted. Thus  the  will  is  set  free  or  emancipated  from  the  baod- 
age  under  which  it  was  held.  It  is  no  longer  suhjectwl  to  a 
necessity, — arising  from  the  general  chaiiicte)*  and  tendeiM^  of 
man's  moral  nature, — to  will  only  what  is  evil,  but  is  now  able  abo 
freely  to  will  what  is  good  ;  and  it  does  freely  will  what  is  ^^ood, 
■ — though  from  the  remaining  con^uption  and  depravity  of  man** 
nature, — it  still  wills  also  what  is  evil.  It  is  not  emancipated  from 
the  influence  of  God's  decrees  foreordaining  whatever  comes  lo 
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pass.  It  is  not  placed  beyond  the  control  of  His  providence, — 
whereby  in  the  execution  of  Plis  decrees  He  ever  rules  and 
governs  all  Plis  creatures  and  all  their  actions.  It  is  not  set  free 
from  the  operation  of  tliose  general  laws  which  God  has  impressed 
upon  man's  mental  constitution,  for  directing  the  exercise  of  his 
facuhies  and  regulating  his  mental  processes.  But  it  is  set  free 
from  the  dominion  of  depravity ;  and  thereby  it  is  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  willing  only  what  is  evi!^  and  made  equally  able 
freely  to  will  what  is  good.  It  lias  recovered,  to  a  hirge  extent, 
the  only  liberty  it  ever  lost ;  and  it  is  determined  and  characterised 
nowy — as  it  had  l>een  in  all  the  previous  stages  of  man's  history, 
both  before  and  after  liis  fall, — by  Ids  general  moral  chai'acter  and 
tendencies ; — free  to  good,  when  man  had  the  image  of  God  and 
original  righteousness,  but  yet  nuitable  so  that  it  could  will  e\il, — 
in  bondage,  when  man  was  the  slave  of  sin,  so  that  it  cnyld  will 
only  evil  and  not  good,— emancipated,  when  man  was  regenerated, 
so  that  it  could  freely  will  good  as  well  as  e\il,  though  still  bear- 
ing  many  traces  of  the  fonner  bondage  ajid  of  its  injui-ious  eifect^  ; 
— ^and  finally,  to  adopt  again  the  language  of  the  Confession,  in 
closing  the  admirable  chapter  on  this  subject,  '*  to  be  made  per- 
fectly and  immutably  free  to  good  alone  in  tlie  state  of  glory." 

The  extract  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  which  chiefly  we 
have  been  commenting,  occurs  in  connection  with  a  discussion 
embodying  some  important  and  valuabk'  truth, —  truth  which  ad- 
mits of  an  obvious  application  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
Christian,  and  especially  of  Cahinistic,  doctrines.  He  declares 
his  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  sliow,  that  his  doctrine  of  *'  the 
conditioned"  harmonises  with  the  general  spirit  of  divine  reve- 
lation, by  inculcating  humility  in  our  speculations  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth  because  of  the  imjterfection  and  limitation  of  our 
faculties, — by  showing  the  imwm*rantab!ene8S  and  absurdity  of 
making  our  capacity  of  fhstinctly  conceiving  and  fully  compre- 
hending doctrines,  the  measure  or  standard  of  their  absolute  truth, 
or  of  their  consistency  ynth  each  other ;  and  the  perfect  reason- 
ableness of  believing  upon  sufficient  grounds,  things  which  in 
some  respects  are  beyond  our  gi'asp,  imd  cannot  be  fully  taken  in 
or  comprehended  by  the  exercise  of  our  faculties  when  bmught 
directly  to  bear  upon  them,  Now  all  this  is  very  important  truth 
in  connection  with  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  revelation^  and  especially  of  the  pix>found  and  mysterious  doc- 
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trinea  of  Calvinism.  Sir  William  lias  not  here  put  forth  any 
thing  which  is  not  in  substance  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
theologians,  and  which,  indeed,  has  not  been  brought  forw 
more  or  less  fully,  and  established  more  or  less  conclusively 
evciy  intelligent  defender  of  Calvinism.  But  it  is  not  very 
mon  to  find  matter  of  this  sort  in  the  wii tings  of  pliilosoph 
and  Sir  Williamj  by  giving  it  his  sanction,  has  done  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  He  could  not,  however,  let 
this  topic  ptiss  %vithout  indulging  himself  in  some  characteristic 
statements  to  which  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  advert.  In  his 
usual  s|>irit  he  labours  to  convey  the  impressiou,  that  the&e  views 
about  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  and  the  bearing  of  thia  upon 
the  discussion  of  mysterious  dwtrines,  have  not  in  gimerui  been 
nnderstood  and  applied  aright  by  theologians.  He  secm^  half 
inclined  to  insinuate,  that  these  principles  were  little  known  tUl 
be  promulgated  them.  But  this  was  rather  too  absurd ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  feels  constrained  to  make  the  following  cone 
— *'  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  confessions  of  the 
inability  of  man  to  conceive  the  union  of  what  he  should  Ijelie 
united,  are  to  be  found,  and  they  are  fcnmd  not  \n^r^ 
quently,  and  certainly  in  more  explicit  tenns,  among  L  .  ..i  ... 
among  Protestant  theologians."*  It  is  certainly  quite  true, 
here  asserted,  that  such  statements  **  are  to  be  found," — and  indcrJ 
they  constitute  a  jierfectly  familiar  common place,^ — among  i»rih*>- 
dox  theologians.  The  alleged  greater  explicitness  of  CathoHc>  ' 
Protestants  in  stating  these  principles,  is  a  mere  gratis  dicima^ 
which  has  no  fomidation  in  the  realities  of  the  case.  This  0tat»> 
ment  seems  to  have  been  hazarded  for  the  mere  purj)osc  of  ndia^ 
tng  in  a  quotation  from  Cardinal  Cajetai^  wliich, — thou^  abool 
the  best  thing  ever  >\Titten  upon  the  subject, — Sir  William  fek 
confident  was  wholly  unknown  to  theologianfl  now-a-<lay«»  He 
de^ribed  the  quotation  as  "  the  conclusion  of  what,  though  tcholfy 
overhoked,  appears  to  me  as  the  ablest  and  truest  criticism  of  tlie 
many  fniitless,  if  not  futile,  attempts  at  conciliating  the  way$  o{ 
God  to  the  understanihng  of  man,  in  the  great  articlea  of  divine 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  (which  are  both  cmbiiiTasard  by^ 
the  sell-same  difficulties)  and  human  free  will/*  Sir  William 
describes  the  passage  as  **  wholly  overlooked,*'  notwithftanding  ill 
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superlative  merits.  Now  it  bo  happens  that  we  remember  two  in- 
stances,—aod  there  are  in  all  probabilitj'  more, — in  which  this  veiy 
quotation  from  Cajetuii  had  been  produced  and  conimeEded  by 
eminent  writers, — one  of  them  being  no  other  than  Ba}de,  who  so 
often  furnishes  passages  to  "  persons  of  ordinary  information." 
Gisbertus  Yoetius,  one  of  the  best  known  names  in  the  theology 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century,— a  man  who  was,  at  least,  as  tho- 
roughly versimt  in  the  literutiu'e  of  theology  as  Sir  William  was 
in  that  of  phiiosophvj  and  who  knew  as  much  of  the  htcrature  of 
philosophy  as  Sir  William  did  of  that  of  theolog}-, — has  quoted 
with  approbation  a  part  of  this  passage  from  Cajetim,  in  a  ^'  Dis- 
sertatio  Epistolica  de  Termino  Yitse,'**  originally  published  in 
16.34,  and  republished  at  Utrecht  in  1669  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
5th  volume  of  his  "  Sclecta^  Disputationes,**  The  passage  in  Bayle 
is  to  be  fuimd  in  the  second  part  of  his  '*  Response  aus  Questions 
d'un  Provinciayt  where  the  extract  from  Cajetan  is  given  as 
quoted  with  approbation  by  an  eminent  Dominician  theologian, 
Alvarez,  in  a  "  Treatise  de  Auxihis  Divina^  Gratije."  Sir  William, 
then,  was  mistaken  in  representing  this  passage  in  Cajetan  as 
"  wholly  overlookciL'*  We  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  it  was 
suggested  to  Inm  by  Voet  or  Bayle,  for  we  rather  suspect,— espe- 
cially as  the  passage  after  all  contains  nothing  very  extraordinary, 
— that  it  was  produced  and  paraded  in  the  honest  belief  that  no 
one  knew  anything  about  it  but  himself* 

It  may  bo  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  which  this  passage  is  introduced  by  Bayle,  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  Sir  Wilham  brings  it  in.  Bayle  was 
doing  on  that  occasion  just  what  Sir  William  did  in  the  immedi- 
ately following  part  of  Im  Appendix,— viz.,  collecting  what  he  calls 
"  Testimonies  to  the  hinitation  of  our  knowledge  from  the  limita- 
tion of  our  faculties.'*  Bayle  had  often  spoken  verj-  much  to  the 
same  effect  as  Sir  William  has  done,  about  the  reasonableness  and 
obligation  of  believing  when  we  cannot  know  and  fully  compre- 
hend. But  this,  commg  from  Bayle,  was  suspected  of  bemg  in- 
tended to  undenuine  the  foundations  of  a  rational  faith  ;  and  to 
araonnt,  in  substance,  very  much  to  the  same  tiling  as  Hume's 
well-known  sneer  about  our  holy  religion  being  foimded  not  on 
reason  but  on   faith.      Bayle  defended  liimself   against  these 
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charges  in  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  "  Edaircissemens,"  subjoined  to 
his  Dictionary ;  and  more  formally  and  elaborately,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  "  Eeponse  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial."  He  was 
contending  then  against  M.  Jacquelot,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  settled  as  minister  of  the  French  Church  in  Berlin. 
Jacquelot  wrote  a  series  of  three  works  against  Bayle ;  and, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  real  ability,  he  certainly  gave  his  skilful 
adversary  some  advantage  over  him,  by  taking  ground  which,  in 
the  present  day,  we  would  describe  as  too  rationalistic.  Several 
other  eminent  men  took  part  in  the  controversy,  especially  Lt 
Placette,  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  became 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  Copenhagen.  Dif- 
ferent grounds  were  taken  by  the  different  combatants  in  oppos- 
ing Bayle ;  and  then  some  interesting  discussions  arose  among 
themselves,  as  to  the  best  ground  to  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
great  sceptic.  The  controversy  thus,  viewed  as  a  whole,  l^came 
extremely  curious  and  interesting.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  it ;  and 
can  only  remark,  that  Bayle  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  from 
many  eminent  men,  both  theologians  and  philosophers,  quotations 
which  certainly  seemed  very  much  the  same  in  substance  with  his 
own  statements,  however  different  they  might  be  in  spirit  and 
object ;  and  that  these  quotations  are  in  some  instances  identical 
with,  and  in  general  very  similar  to,  those  which  Sir  William  has 
collected  as  "  Testimonies  to  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge  f  rtMn 
the  Umitation  of  our  faculties." 
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One  bf  the  leading  f  onns  which,  in  the  present  day,  aversion  to 
divine  truth  exhibits,  is  a  dislike  to  precise  and  definite  statements 
upon  the  great  subjects  brought  before  us  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. This  dislike  to  precision  and  definiteness  in  doctrinal  state-* 
ments,  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  reverence  for  the  Bible, — as 
if  it  arose  from  an  absolute  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  divine 
word,  and  an  unwillingness  to  mix  up  the  reasonings  and  deduc- 
tions of  men  with  the  direct  declarations  of  God,  We  believe 
that  it  arises, — ^much  more  frequently  and  to  a  much  greater  ex 
tent, — from  a  dislike  to  the  controlling  influence  of  Scripture, — 
from  a  desire  to  escape,  as  far  as  possible  without  denying  its 
authority,  from  the  tranmiels  of  its  regulating  power  as  an  infal- 
lible rule  of  faith  and  duty.  It  is  abimdantly  evident,  from  the 
statements  of  Scripture  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  every 
age  and  country,  that  men,  in  their  natural  condition,  unrenewed 
by  divine  grace,  have  a  strong  aversion  to  right  views  of  the  divine 
character  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  or  to  the  great  system  of  doc- 
trines revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible  ;  and  are  anxious  to  escape  from 
any  apparent  obligation  to  believe  them.    The  most  obvious  and 
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effectual  way  of  accomplishing  this,  m  to  deny  the  divine 
and  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, — their  title  and  their  ^ 
to  he  a  rule  of  faith  or  standard  of  doctrine.  And  when 
from  whatever  cause,  do  not  see  their  waj  to  do  this  plainly 
and  openly,  they  often  attempt  it,  or  something  like  it,  in  an  in 
rect  and  insidious  way,  hy  distorting  and  pervert.ing  the  statemeal 
of  Scripture — by  evading  their  fair  meaning  and  application, 
by  de\nsing  pretences  for  declining  to  turn  them  to  full  account 
as  a  revelation  of  Gwl's  will  to  men,  or  to  derive  from  them  the 
whole  amount  of  information  about  divine  and  eternal  things 
which  they  seem  fitted  and  intended  to  convey, 

It  has  been  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  orthodox  divines, 
and  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  reason  and  connuoa  sense,  thai 
we  are  boimd  to  receive  as  true,  on  God's  authority,  not  odIj  what 
is  "  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,"  but  also  what,  ^*  by  good 
and  necessary  consequence,  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture 
and  heretics,  in  every  age  and  of  every  class,  have,  even  w 
they  made  a  profession  of  receiving  what  is  expressly  set  down 
Script m'e,  shown  the  greatest  aversion  to  what  are  aomi*t\mm 
called  Scripture  consequences, — that  is,  inferences  or  deducti< 
from  scrijitural  statements,  beyond  what  is  expressly  contained  ia 
the  mere  words  of  Scripture,  as  they  stand  in  the  page  of 
sacred  record.  Some  intercepting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  t 
warrantableness,  the  validity,  and  the  binding  obligation  of  Scai 
ture  consequences  took  place,  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen 
among  the  English  Presbyterians,  when  some  of  them  had 
led  to  embrace  Arian  views.  With  the  dishonesty  which 
liistory  of  the  church  proves  to  have  been  so  generally  a  marked 
chiu-atteristic  of  heretics  and  men  of  progress,  those  of  them  wh« 
had  really,  in  their  convictions,  abandoned  the  generally  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  pmfessed,  at  first,  to  object  only  to  the 
unscriptiu'al  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  embodied ; 
decliilmed  about  freedom  of  thought  and  ecclesiastical  t}Tanny;  and 
denounced  all  Scripture  consequences  as  unwarrantable  and  pre- 
carious,— while  they  were,  of  course,  quite  willing  to  sub.*Krribe  to 
the  ipftJtmna  verba  of  Scripture.  But  the  progress  of  the  dijicov 
sion  sot>D  showed  that  these  were  hy|*ocritical  pretences ;  and  tbat 
the  men  who  employed  them  had  deliberately  adopted  opinioiM  tn 
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regard  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  have 
been  generally  repudiated  by  the  church  of  Christ,  and  which 
could  no  more  be  brought  out  fully  and  distinctly  aa  opposed  to 
what  they  reckoned  error,  in  the  mtre  words  of  Scripture^  than 
the  sounder  views  which  they  rejected, 

Uiwn  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  repudiation 
of  Scripture  consequences,  and  the  opposition  to  precise  and  defi- 
nite \iews  on  d(X!trinal  suhjects,  were  directed  chiefly  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  tlie  present  <lay,  the^e  views  and  ten* 
dencies  are  directed  chiefly  against  the  doctrine  of  a  real  vicarious 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  against  the  pecidiar  doctrines 
of  the  CaUinistic  system  of  theolog}'.  Not  that  the  true  scriptu- 
ral doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  more  relished  by  men  of  rationalistic 
and  sceptical  tendencies,  than  it  was  in  former  times.  It  is  not  so. 
But  men  of  this  stamp  seem  generally,  now-a-days,  to  be  disposed 
to  favour  the  attempt  to  evade  or  explain  away  this  great  doctrine, 
hy  adopting  a  kind  of  Platonic  Sabcllianism ;  and  employing  this 
as  a  sort  of  warrant  for  using  not  only  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Scripture,  but  even  a  great  deal  of  the  language  wliieh  has  been 
commonly  approved  of  by  orthodox  dii^nes,  as  embodying  the 
gubstimce  of  what  Scripture  teaches  upon  this  subject.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  stands  in  this  somewhat  peculiar  predica- 
ment among  the  great  fundamental  articles  of  revealed  truth,  that 
it  was  never  subjected  to  a  thorough,  searching,  coutrovei*sial 
discussion  till  the  time  of  Socinus.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that, — though  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  held  in  sub- 
stance by  tlie  universal  church  ever  since  the  apostolic  age,^ — thci'e 
i&  a  considerable  amount  of  vagueness  and  indefiniteness,  and  a 
considerable  deficiency  of  precise  and  accurate  statement  upon  it, 
in  the  s^inbols  of  the  ancient  church  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers;  and  tliat  even  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed 
churches,— there  being  no  controversy  on  this  topic  with  the 
Church  of  Rome, — it  is  not  brought  out  so  fully  and  precisely  as 
most  of  the  other  fuudamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system. 
These  facts  have  tended  somewhat  to  encourage  the  practice,  so 
common  in  the  present  day,  of  explaining  away  the  true  doctrine  of 
tlie  atonement,  by  concealing  it  in  vague  and  indefinite  language, 
under  the  pretence  of  repudiating  Scripture  consequences  and  ad- 
hering to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  revelation.  The  leading  presump- 
tiOD,  SO  far  as  mere  human  authority  is  concerned,  in  opposition 
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to  these  latitudinarian  tendencies,  is  this, — ^that  they  virtually  re- 
solve into  a  defeoce  of  Sociniamsm ;  and  that  Socinus  and 
his  fuIltnvtT^  have  been  always  regarded,  both  by  the  Church  q|_ 
Eome  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
deniers  and  op  posers  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
scheme  of  revealed  truth,  and  as  imworthy  of  the  designatiou 
Christians. 

Tlie  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  in  this  rationalistic  and  sceptical  age,  very  much  in  the 
way  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  atonement.  It  is, 
deed,  only  in  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  that  the  doci 
of  the  proper  di^-iiiity  and  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sire  fully  develo|>ed  in  their  practii 
application.  Arminians  admit  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity 
atonement  of  Clirist,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  into  thi 
system  of  theology.  But  they  do  not  fully  apply  them  in  some 
of  their  most  important  practical  bearings  and  consequences, 
more  especially,  the  general  principles  of  their  system  prech 
them  from  admitting,  the  certain  and  infallible  efficacy  of 
great  pro\isions  in  securing  the  results  which  they  were  intent 
to  accomplish.  If  the  eternal  and  only-begotten  Son  of 
assumed  human  nature  into  personal  union  with  the  diWne  ;  if 
suffered  and  died  as  tlie  surety  and  substitute  of  sinners  that 
might  satisfy  divine  justice  and  reconcile  us  to  God ;  anil  if, 
one  leading  result  of  His  mediation,  He  has  brought  into  oj 
the  agency  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Godhead  in  order 
plcte  the  work  of  sa\ing  sinners;  it  seems  a  certain  and  unairc 
inference,  that  such  stupendous  arrangements  aa  thosa 
embody  a  provision  for  certainly  effecting  the  whole  result 
tcmplated,  whether  that  result  was  the  salvation  of  all,  or 
of  a  portion,  of  the  fallen  race  of  man.  Now,  the  Anniniiui 
tern  of  theology  not  only  does  not  exhibit  any  provision  adoqualt''' 
to  secure  tliis  result,  but  plainly  precludes  it;  inasmuch  as  it  ii 
quite  possible,  for  an>i;hing  wliich  that  system  contains^  tliat  the 
whole  human  race  might  perish, — that  no  sinner  might  be  sared. 
Arminianism  thus  t«nda  to  depreciate  and  disparage  both  the 
work  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  tlie  Spirit^  in  their  bearing  uiioii 
the  great  object  they  were  intended  to  accomplish,  the  salvftticm  of 
smful  men.  It  is  only  the  Calvinistic  views  of  the  work  of  Chriil 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  are  free  from  the  great  f umhunemal 
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objection  to  wliiuli  we  have  referred,  of  making  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  sccuriijg  the  result  intended. 

The  Calvin  is  tic  doctrines,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ  and 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  are  thus  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
other  departments  of  that  system  of  theologT,,— with  those  doc- 
trines which  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  special  peculiarities  of 
Calvinism.  It  is,  we  ai'e  persuaded,  in  some  measure,  because  of 
the  vague  and  indefinite  position  in  which  tlic  other  departments 
of  the  Arminlan  system  require  its  adherents  to  leave  the  subjects 
of  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit, — viewed  in  their 
relation  to  the  pmetical  result  coutemplatetl, — that  they  have  been 
able  to  retain  a  profession  of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ 
and  of  the  agency  of  the  Sph'it,  imtwithstauding  the  rationalism 
on  which  the  iVnninian  system  of  theology-  is  really  based.  The 
tendency  of  Arminianism  is  to  throw  the  work  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  into  the  background,  and  to 
lead  to  vrimieness  and  indcfinitcness  in  the  statement  of  the  truth 
concerning  them ;  while,  in  regard  to  those  gi'eat  doctrines  which 
Calvdniiits  and  Arminians  hold  in  common,  in  opposition  to  the 
Socinians, — as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their 
own  system,^ — CaKinists  hold  clear,  precise,  and  definite  opinions. 
This,  in  right  reason,  ought  to  be  held  to  be  a  presumption  of 
their  truth ;  although  with  many,  especially  in  the  present  day,  it 
is  held  to  furnish  a  plausible  argument  against  them.  Calvinism 
imfolds  most  fully  and  explicitly  the  whole  system  of  doctrine 
revealed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  brings  out  most  j^rominently 
and  explicitly  the  sovereign  agency  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners;  while  it  most 
thoroughly  hunibles  and  abases  men,  as  the  worthless  and  helpless 
recipients  of  the  divine  mercy  and  bounty. 

Calvinism  thus  comes  into  full  and  direct  collision  with  all  the 
stmngest  tendencies  and  prepossessions  of  ungodly  and  unrenewed 
men  ;  and  has,  of  course,  been  assailed  with  everj^  species  of 
objection.  It  cannot^  indeed,  with  any  great  plausibility,  l>e 
alleged,  that  it  is  founded  only  on  Scriptm-e  consequences, — that 
is,  inferences  or  de<luctions  from  scriptural  statements.  For 
Calvinists  undertake  to  pn>duce  from  Scriptiu*e,  statements  which 
directly  and  explicitly  assert  all  their  leading  pecuh'ar  doctrines ; 
and  if  the  Calvdnistic  interpretition  of  these  statements  be  just 
and  well  founded,  it  is  plain  that  their  fundamental  principles  are 
VOL.  I.  ^^^^      „  34 
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directly  and  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  The 
is  verj'  different  with  their  opponents.  Ajnninians,  of  con 
undertake  to  show  that  the  statements  founded  on  by  Calvi 
are  erroneously  interpreted  by  them  ;  and  that,  when  righ 
understood,  they  fumisli  no  adequate  sup|>ort  to  Cah-inism* 
they  scarcely  allege  that  there  are  any  5criptiu*al  statements  whii 
direclhj  and  e^TpUcitly  either  assert  Arminianism,  or  con 
Calvinistic  doctnoes.  The  defence  of  AiTninianism,  and 
opposition  to  Calviuism^  are  based  chiefly  upon  inferences 
deductions  from  Scripture  statements ;  and  statements,  too,  it 
important  to  remark,  which  do  not  bear  dii*ectly  and  immediately 
ujM^n  the  precise  points  controverted.  The  scriptural  arguraeiit 
for  Arminianism  and  against  CahTnism,  consists  chiefly  in  a  proof, 
that  God  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good ;  that  He  is  not  the  autbor 
of  sin,  and  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons ;  that  men  are  re^)oncil)fe 
for  all  their  actions,  and  are  justly  chargeable  with  guDt  aoj 
liable  to  pmiishment,  when  they  refuse  to  obey  God's  law  and 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then,  in  tiie  inference 
deduction,  that  the  undeniable  truth  of  these  views  of  God 
man  excludes  Calvinism^  and  establishes  Arminianism.  Thk 
really  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  argmnent  for  Anain 
and  against  Calvinism  ;  while  it  is  scarcely  alleged  by 
that  there  are  any  scriptural  statements  wbich  dii\M*tly 
immediately  disprove  or  exclude  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  Calvinists,  that  their  vtew9 
not  only  directly  and  explicitly  asserted  in  many  scriptural 
nicnts,  but  ai-c  also  sanctioned  by  inferences  or  dedactioiis  fi 
scriptural  >iews  of  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  God^ 
and  of  the  natural  condition  and  capacities  of  man. 

But  though  on  these  groun*b,  and  by  these  processes,  an  ibk 
pregnable  argument  can  be  built  up  in  favour  of  CalvitiEsmy  jtt 
it  has  many  formidable  difhculties  to  contend  w\X\u  The 
wbich  it  unfolds  of  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of 
of  the  natural  condition  and  capacities  of  man,  and  of  the  way 
salvation  as  regulated  and  detennined  by  these  views  of  what 
is  and  of  what  man  is,  are  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  natiml 
tions  and  tendencies  of  ignorant  and  irreligious  men;  and  tbe 
very  clearness,  dcfinitcness,  and  precision  \rith  which  all  theft 
^-iews  are  brought  out  and  appHeti,  are  felt  by  many,  ospedaDf 
in  the  present  day,  as  strengthening  and  aggravatiDg  all  the  oIh 
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jectious  against  them.  The  leading  objections  against  Calvinism, 
— though  ba,&od  principaUj  uj>on  inferences  or  deduction  from 
admitted  tinithsj — aix?  so  obvious  as  to  occur  at  once  to  every  one, 
whenever  the  subject  is  presented  to  him ;  and  they  are  [possessed 
of  very  considerable  plausibility.  They  are  just  in  substance 
those  wliicli  the  Apostle  Paul  plainly  gives  us  to  understand 
would  certjiinly,  and  as  a  matter  of  courscj  be  directed  against 
the  doctrine  whicli  he  taught.  The  ajxistle  hud  laid  down  and 
estaldished  the  great  principle,  **  It  is  not  of  Idin  that  wiileth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  Imt  of  God  that  slioweth  mercy," — '*He 
hath  mercy  on  whom  lie  will,  and  wliom  He  will  He  hardeneth." 
He  then  assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tliiji  principle  would 
be  objected  to, — tliat  mens  natural  notions  would  rise  up  in  re- 
bellion against  it.  "TIiou  ^nlt  say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  He 
yet  find  fault  ?  For  whu  hath  resisted  His  will  'F*- — which  is  just, 
in  plain  terms,  alleging  that  the  apostle's  doctrine  made  Gc>d  the 
author  of  sin,  and  destroyed  man  s  responsibility.  And  the  apostle, 
in  dealing  in  the  following  verses  with  this  ubjectioii,  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  doctrine  wliich  he  had  laitl  do^n,  or 
to  back  out  of  it ;  he  does  not  withfli^aw  or  qualify  the  outspoken 
Cal^Tnism  which  he  had  so  plainly  enunciated,  and  substitute  for 
it  the  smooth  and  plausible  Aiininiauism,  which  wonhl  at  once 
have  completely  removed  all  appearance  of  ground  for  the  objee- 
tion.  On  the  contrar)-,  he,  withtmt  qualification  or  hesitation, 
adlicres  to  the  doctrine  he  had  stated ;  and  disposes  of  the  objec- 
tion jnst  as  CalvinistSj— following  his  example, — have  always  done, 
by  resolving  the  whole  matter  into  the  unsearchable  perfections 
and  the  sovereign  supremacy  of  God,  and  the  natural  ignorance, 
helplessness,  and  worthlessness  of  man. 

The  whole  substance  of  what  has  been,  or  can  be,  plausibly 
alleged  against  Calvinism,  is  contained  in  the  objection,  wdiich  the 
apostle  expected  to  be  adduced  against  the  doctrine  he  taught ; 
and  the  whole  substance  of  what  is  necessary  for  defending  Cal- 
vinism, is  contained  in,  or  suggested  by,  the  way  m  which  he  dis- 
posed of  the  objection.  But  the  su1>ject  has  given  rise,  iu  every 
age,  to  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  and  elaborate  spectilation ;  and 
thin  speculation  has  been  frequently  of  a  verj-  unwaiTanted,  pre- 

iptuons,  and  even  offensive  description, — the  presumption  and 
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offeiisiveness  being  principally,  thougli  we  admit  not  exclusivi?]), 
exhibited  on  the  side  of  tlie  Anninians.  We  do  not  intend  l*i 
enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of  the  great  le^iding  olijectioiw 
which  have  been  adduced  against  the  Calnnistic  system  of  theo- 
logy, and  of  the  way  and  manner  in  wliich  these  objections  should 
be  dealt  ivith  and  disposed  of.  We  liave  already  indicated  brietlv, 
the  leading  considerations  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  njxm 
this  subject,  and  which,  when  expounded  and  applied*  are  quite 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  all  the  plausible, — and,  at  tii'^t  sight,  appa- 
rently fonnldable^ — objections  that  iu*e  commonly  adduced  against 
Cahinism ;  and  thus  to  show,  that  the  whole  of  the  strong,  posi- 
tive evidence  in  support  of  it, — founded  both  on  direct  and  express 
statements  of  Scripture,  bearing  immediately  upon  the  points  con- 
troverted, and  also  on  clear  and  satisfactory  inferences  or  declac* 
tions  fmui  the  great  general  pnnciples  unfolded  there,  concGming 
God  and  man,  the  work  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and  thi*  way 
of  salvation, — stands  untouched  and  unimpaired,  and  ought  to 
command  the  assent  and  consent  of  our  understandings  and  oar 
hearts.  We  mean  to  confine  ourselves,  in  a  great  measure,  U* 
a  consideration  of  some  misapprehensions  winch  have  bi*en  i»at 
forth  in  the  ]>rcsent  day,  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of 
Calvinism  ;  an<l  to  an  attempt  to  show  that  these  misapprdiensioos 
arise  from  partial,  defective,  and  erroneous  conceptions  on  thii 
whole  subject. 

There  is  only  one  topic  connected  with  the  more  specuhilirr 
aspects  of  the  question,  on  which  we  wish  to  make  some  obs^nn^ 
tions,  \iz.,  the  connection  between  election  and  reproViation, — ts  & 
is  often  called, — and  the  use  which  the  Arminians  cammcNilT 
attempt  to  make  in  controversial  discussion  of  the  latter  of  theat 
doctrines.  We  had  occasion,  formerly,  to  censure  the  coarm 
of  procedure  usually  adopted  by  the  Arminians  in  this  matter. 
But  we  think  it  deserving  of  somewhat  further  discussion^ — aa  tkb 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  exposing  a  very  unfair,  but  very 
plausible,  controversial  artifice,  which  we  fear  has  done  much  m- 
jury  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God  and  truth. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  tlieologians, — though  then  at 
some  diversities  in  this  respect, — to  employ  tiie  word  pred«<UB* 
tion  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  Go<l's  decrees  or  purpiMtfi^ 
His  resolutions  or  determinations,  with  respect  to  the  ttlliauli 
destiny,  the  eternal  condition,  of  mankind ;  and  to  rtguri 
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tion  and  reprobation  as  two  divisions  of  the  subject,  falling  under 
the  general  head  of  predestination,  and  exhausting  it.  Election 
comprehends  the  decrees  or  purposes  of  God  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  human  race  who  are  ultimately  saved ;  while  reprobation  is 
commonly  used  as  a  general  designation  of  His  decrees  or  purposes 
in  regard  to  those  men  who  finally  perish.  It  is  admitted  by 
Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists,  that  God  decreed  or  resolved 
from  eternity  to  do  whatever  He  does  or  effects  in  time ;  and  con- 
versely, that  whatever  He  does  in  time  He  from  eternity  decreed 
or  resolved  to  do.  This  is  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Arminians,  any 
thing  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Calvinism, — viz.,  that  "  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the 
most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchange- 
ably ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;"  *  for  they  hold  that  many 
things  come  to  pass, — such  as  the  actions  of  free  and  morally 
responsible  beings, — of  which  God  is  not  the  author  or  cause. 
These  things,  Arminians  allege,  God  does  not  do  or  effect;  and  con- 
sequently He  did  not  from  eternity  resolve  to  do  or  effect  them. 
But  whatever  God  really  does  or  effects  in  time,  whatever  comes 
to  pass  by  His  agency,  so  that  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author 
or  efficient  cause  of  it,  they  admit  that  He  must  be  regarded  as 
having  from  eternity  decreed  or  resolved  to  do  or  effect.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  intelligent  Arminians  concede  this 
general  principle ;  for  it  is  very  common  among  the  lower  class 
of  Arminian  writers,  to  talk  as  if  there  was  some  special  and 
peculiar  difficulty  in  the  eternity  of  the  divine  decrees  or  purposes, 
beyond  and  in  addition  to  what  is  involved  in  the  execution  of 
them  in  time.  But  this  is  a  mere  fallacy,  intended  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  unreflecting  men.  It  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  whatever  God  docs  or  effects  in  time.  He  from 
eternity  decreed  or  resolved  to  do  or  effect ;  and  there  is  plainly 
no  greater  or  additional  difficulty,  no  deeper  or  more  inexplicable 
mystery,  attaching  to  the  eternal  purpose  to  do  a  thing — to  effect  a 
result, — than  to  the  actual  doing  or  effecting  of  it  in  time.  If  God 
does  or  effects  any  thing  in  time, — such  as  the  production  of  faith 
and  repentance  in  the  heart  of  a  moral  and  responsible  being,  there 
can  be  no  greater  difficulty,  so  far  as  concerns  either  the  character 
of  God  or  the  capacities  of  men,  in  His  having  resolved,  from 
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eternity,  to  effect  this  result.  Whatever  God  really  does  in  time, 
He  not  only  mayy  but  He  muity  from  eternity  have  resolved  or 
determined  to  do. 

Anninians  do  not  deny  this  general  principle ;  but  they  are 
commonly  disposed  to  throw  it  into  the  background,  or  at  least 
to  abstain  from  giving  it  prominence ;  partly,  in  order  to  leave 
room  for  appealing  to  men's  feelings, — ^as  if  there  was  something 
specially  harsh  and  repulsive  in  the  eternity  of  the  decree  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  execution  of  it  in  time, — and  partly,  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  compound  or  duplicate  evidence  which  Calvinists 
can  produce  from  Scripture  in  support  of  their  leading  doctrines, 
by  the  legitimate  application  of  this  principle  of  the  certain  and 
necessary  identity  of  the  purpose  and  the  execution  of  it.  What- 
ever indications  are  given  us  in  Scripture, — as  to  what  God  decreed 
or  purposed,  in  regard  either  to  those  who  are  saved  or  those  who 
perish, — ^go  equally  to  establish  what  it  is  that  He  docs  in  time  in 
regard  to  these  two  classes  respectively ;  and  whatever  information 
is  given  us  as  to  what  He  does  in  time  with  reference  to  the  salrar 
tion  of  men  individually,  equally  indicates  what  we  must  regard 
Him  as  having  from  eternity  determined  to  do.  And  thus  the 
scriptural  evidence  bearing  upon  both  of  these  topics,  goes  equally, 
and  with  combined  force,  to  establish  one  great  general  conclu- 
sion, which  is  just  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  of  theology.  But  this  by  the  way, — for  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent attempting  a  general  discussion  of  predestination.  We  have 
adverted  to  this  topic,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  onr 
readers,  that  the  words  election  and  reprobation  may  he  used, 
correctly  enough,  as  general  designations,  either  of  what  God 
purposed  from  eternity  to  do,  or,  of  what  He  does  in  time,  in  re- 
lation to  the  saved  and  the  lost  respectively ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
our  present  object  is  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  respect 
to  this  distinction  between  the  eternal  piupose  and  the  execution 
of  it. 

Election,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  generally  of 
what  God  purposed  from  eternity  and  does  in  time,  in  regard  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved ;  and  reprobation  as  descrip- 
tive of  what  He  purposed  and  does  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  tliose 
who  ultimately  perish.  And  as  those  who  are  saved  and  those 
who  perish  comprehend  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  it 
is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  election  and  reprobft- 
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tiun  miist  stand  in  a  very  close  and  intimate  mutual  relation  ;  &o 
tbat,  if  we  have  full  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  one,  we  must 
thereby  necessarily  also  know  sometliiiig  of  the  other.  Election, 
— taken  in  this  vdih  and  general  sense, — is  evidently  a  subject  of 
much  greater  practical  importance  than  reprobation ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, theixj  is  nmch  fuller  and  more  direct  inforuKition  given  us 
about  it  in  Scripture.  There  is  a  great  deal  told  us  there  about 
God's  puijioses  and  procedure  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
saved ;  and  there  is  very  little,  comparatively,  told  us  about  God's 
purposes  and  procedure  with  respect  to  those  who  peiish.  We 
have,  indeed,  full  infonnation  supplied  to  us,  aa  to  what  it  is 
that  men  must  do  to  be  saved, — as  to  what  is  requuvd  of  them 
that  they  may  escape  God'.s  wrath  and  curse  due  to  them  for  their 
sins ;  aiid  we  ai^e  assiuvd,  that  those  to  whom  this  infonnation 
is  communicated,  and  wlio  fail  to  improve  it  for  their  own  salva- 
tion, are  themselves  responsible  for  the  fearful  result.  This  in- 
formation is  of  the  last  importance,  and  it  is  fully  furnished  to  us 
in  Scripture.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  little  told  us  in  regard  to 
those  who  |>erish  ;  Yery  Httle,  especially,  in  regard  to  any  purposes 
or  actings  of  God  bearing  upon  their  ultimate  destiny  as  indi- 
viduals. We  have  nmch  infonnation  given  us  iu  Scriptm'e  about 
God*s  purposes  and  actings  in  regard  to  those  who  ai'e  saved. 
We  ai'e  teld  plainly  of  His  ctcraal  choice  or  selection  of  them  for 
salvation,  out  of  the  human  race  all  equally  sunk  in  guilt  and  de- 
pravity ;  of  His  ahsolute»  unconditional  determination  to  save 
these  persons  so  chosen  or  selected,  iu  accordance  with  the  pro- 
risiotts  of  a  great  scheme,  which  seciures  the  gloiy  of  the  divine 
character,  the  honotu'  of  the  di\iue  law,  and  the  interests  of  per- 
sonal holiness  ;  and  of  the  execution  of  this  decree, — the  accom- 
plishment of  tills  purpose, — by  giving  to  these  persons,  or  effect- 
ing in  them,  faith  and  regeneration,  with  all  their  appropriate 
results, — by  watching  over  them  with  special  cai'e  after  these 
great  changes  have  been  effected, — by  upholding  and  preserv'ing 
them  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  holiness, — and 
by  preparing  them  fully  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
liy  the  application  of  these  pnnciples,  we  are  able  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  gix^at  leading  features  and  events  iu  the  histoiy  of 
every  soul  that  is  saved,  from  tlie  eternal  sovereign  puqiose  of 
God  to  save  that  soul  till  its  final  admission  to  glory. 

Cal\ijuflts  contend  that  all  these  principles  are  set  forth  very 
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directly  and  explicitly  in  the  statements  of  Scripture ;  and,  in  this 
state  of  things,  conunon  sense  and  common  fairness  plainly  dictate, 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  investigate  and  ascertain, 
whether  or  not  Scripture  sanctions  them ;  and  if  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  be  a  conviction  that  it  does,  to  receive  them  as  true  and 
certain,  along  with  all  that  is  involved  in,  or  results  from  them. 
Arminians,  of  course,  deny  that  Scripture  sanctions  these  princi- 
ples, and  endeavour  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on 
which  scriptural  support  is  claimed  for  them.  But  they  often 
prefer  to  conduct  the  discussion  in  a  different  way.  Tliey  are 
usually  anxious  to  give  priority  and  prominence  to  the  subject  of 
reprobation;  and  having  refuted,  as  they  think,  the  Calviuistic 
doctrine  upon  this  subject,  they  then  draw  the  inference  or  de- 
duction, that  since  election  and  reprobation  are  correlatives,  and 
necessarily  imply  each  other,  the  disproof  of  reprobation  involves 
a  disproof  of  election.  Their  reasons  for  adopting  this  line  of 
pohcy  in  conducting  the  discussion,  are  abundantly  obvious,  and 
somewhat  tempting,  but  very  far  from  being  satisfactory  or  credit- 
able. The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation  admits  more  easily 
of  being  distorted  and  perverted  by  misrepresentation  than  the 
doctrine  of  election  ;  and  of  this  facility  many  Arminians  have  not 
scrupled  to  avail  themselves.  The  awful  and  mysterious  subject 
of  reprobation  can  likewise  be  easily  presented  in  lights,  wliich 
make  it  appear  harsh  and  repulsive  to  men's  natural  feelings ;  and 
this  is  one  main  reason  why  Arminians  are  so  fond  of  dwelling 
upon  it,  and  labouring  to  give  it  great  prominence  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  whole  matter.  The  injustice  and  unfairness  of  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  is  established  by  the  considersh 
tion  already  adverted  to, — ^4z.,  that  there  is  much  fuller  and  more 
explicit  information  given  us  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
tion than  of  reprobation.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  plainly  the 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  common  fairness,  that  we  should 
investigate  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  election  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  that  of  reprobation ;  and  that  we  should  not 
allow  the  conclusions  we  may  have  reached,  upon  satisfactory' 
evidence,  with  respect  to  the  subject  that  is  more  clearly  revealed, 
to  be  disturbed  by  difficulties  with  respect  to  a  subject  which  God 
has  left  shrouded  in  somewhat  greater  mystery. 

Calvinists  not  only  admit,  but  contend,  that  both  as  to  their 
import  and  meaning,  and  as  to  their  proof  or  evidence,  the  doc- 
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trines  of  election  and  reprobation  are  closely  connected  with  each 
other ;  and  that  inferences  or  deductions  with  respect  to  the  one 
may  be  legitimately  and  conclusively  derived  from  the  other.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  God*s  purposes  and  procedure,  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  saved,  must  affect  or  regulate  His  purposes  and  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  those  who  perish ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  must  throw  some  light  upon  the  other.  Calvinists  have  always 
maintained,  that  the  whole  of  what  they  believe  and  teach  upon 
the  subject  of  reprobation,  may  be  deduced  by  undeniable  logical 
inference  from  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  to  be  clearly  taught  in 
Scripture  on  the  subject  of  election  ;  and  that  it  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  more  vague  and  imperfect  information  given  us  in  Scripture, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  fate  of  those  who  perish. 
No  intelligent  Calvinist  has  ever  disputed  the  position,  that  elec- 
tion necessarily  implies  and  leads  to  a  corresponding  reprobation. 
No  Calvinists,  indeed,  have  ever  disputed  this  ;  except  some  of  the 
weaker  brethren  among  thie  evangelical  churchmen  in  England, 
who  have  professed  to  believe  in  Calvinistic  election  as  plainly  set 
forth  in  their  17th  Article,  but  who  have  declined  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation  in  any  sense.  We  can  sympathise  with 
the  feeling  which  leads  men  to  shrink  from  gi\nng  prominence  to 
this  awful  and  mysterious  subject, — and  even  with  the  feeling  which 
led  to  the  omission  of  any  formal  deliverance  regarding  it,  both  in 
the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  original  Scotch 
Confession  of  1560,  though  both  prepared  by  Calvinists.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  men,  in  their  investigation  of  divine  truth, 
should  not  ascertain  and  state,  and,  when  necessary,  maintain  and 
defend,  the  whole  of  what  is  contained  in,  or  may  be  deduced 
from,  Scripture  on  this  as  on  other  subjects. 

Arminians,  for  controversial  purposes,  have  frequently  given 
great  and  undue  prominence  to  this  subject  of  reprobation  ;  and 
some  Calvinists,  provoked  by  this  unfair  and  discreditable  pro- 
cedure, have  been  occasionally  tempted  to  follow  their  opponents 
into  a  minuteness  and  rashness  of  speculation  that  was  painful  and 
unbecoming.  But  Calvinists  in  general, — ^while  not  slirinking  from 
the  discussion  of  this  subject, — have  never  shown  any  desire  to 
enlarge  upon  it,  beyond  what  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  im- 
portunity of  their  opponents ;  and  have  usually  conducted  the  dis- 
cussion under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  the  imperative  obligation 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  what  is  revealed,  and  to  carry 
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tlio  wliole  investigation  imder  a  deep  feeling  of  reverence  and  1 
holy  awe.  Very  ilifferent  have  been  tlie  spirit  and  conduct  of 
many  Anninians  in  dealing  with  this  mysterious  subject.  The? 
often  shrink  from  meeting  fairly  and  manfully  the  great  mass  <rf 
direct  and  positive  evidence  which  can  be  produced  from  S 
in  support  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  Tliey  ^ 
assiiii  it  indii-ectly  by  an  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  ; 
and  they  adopt  this  course  because^  as  wo  have  said,  there  U  much 
less  infomiation  given  us  in  Scriptiu'e  about  rcpix>bation  than  elec- 
tion ;  and  because  it  is  easier  to  distort  and  niisrcpre^nt  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  upon  the  one  subject  than  the  other,  and  tocM  jil 
a  prejudice  against  it.  No  man  of  ordinarj'  candour  will  d'-i,;, 
that  a  great  deal  of  evidence, — which  is  at  least  very  plausible, — lut* 
been  produced  from  statements  contained  in  Scripture,  in  sn}>^H.'rt 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctiine  of  election.  And  if  this  be  su,  C'al- 
vinists  are  entitled  to  insist,  that  men,  who  profess  to  be  seeking 
tlie  truth,  and  not  merely  contending  for  victory,  shall,  in  the  fint 
place,  deal  with  this  direct  and  positive  eridence,  and  dis[X>»e  of  it, 
by  either  admitting  or  disproving  its  validity ;  and  shall  not,  in  tki 
first  hisiancej  have  recourse  to  any  indirect,  inferential,  and  dl^ 
cuitous  process  for  deciding  the  point  at  issue.  But  this  mode  of 
procedure,  though  plainly  demanded  by  sound  logic  and  an  hon^ 
love  of  truth,  is  one  which  Arminians  rather  dislike  and  avoid; 
:md  htiUL'c  the  anxiety  they  have  often  shown  tu  give  priority  «od 
prominence  to  the  subject  of  reprobation,  and  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  whole  question  about  predestination  by  inferences  deduced 
from  it. 

When  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians  were  cited  befijfe  llie 
sjTiod  of  Dort,  they  insisted  that,  under  the  first  article  which 
treated  of  predestination  in  general,  the  discussion  should  begin 
with  an  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  and  when  the 
s^TiOfl,  upon  the  obvious  grounds  of  sound  logic,  common  sciu^c, 
and  onlinaty  fairness,  to  which  we  have  referred^ — and  Nshich  ore 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Judgments  of  the  different  Colleges  of  the 
Foreign  Divines,  embodied  in  the  Acts  of  the  sjTiud,* — ruftued  to 
concede  tlus  demand,  the  Arminians  loudly  complained  of  this  ofl 
lui  act  of  great  hardship  and  injustice.  The  excuse  tliey  g»Te  ivx 
making  tliis  demand  was  tliis :  that  the  dilBculties  which  they  had 
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been  led  to  entertain  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine generally  received  in  tlie  Refomied  cliiirclies,  were  cliiefly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  reprobation ;  and  that  if  this  point 
could  be  cleared  up  to  their  satisfaction,  there  might  be  some  hope 
of  the  two  parties  coming  to  an  agreement.  But  tliis,  besides  1  leing 
a  mere  pretence,  was,  upon  the  grounds  which  we  have  ah*eady 
adduced,  pin  inly  untenable  upon  any  riglit  basis  of  argument.  It 
is  conclusively  answeixid  by  the  fair  application  of  the  considera- 
tions,— that  there  is  much  f idler  and  clearer  information  given  us 
ill  Scripture  about  election  than  about  reprobation ;  that  CalvLuists 
really  hold  nothing  on  the  subject  of  reprobation  but  what  is  vir- 
tually cont:dned  in,  and  necessarily  deducihlc  from,  what  is  plainly 
taught  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  election  ;  and  that  the  scrip- 
tural evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is,  mainly  and  prin- 
cipally, though  not  exclusively,  to  he  found  in  the  scriptural  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  election, — that  is,  in  the  fair  and  legitimate 
application  of  the  views  revealed  to  us  as  to  what  God  has  pm*- 
posed  and  does  with  respect  to  those  who  are  saved,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  question  as  to  what  He  has  pm*posed  and  does,  or 
rather  has  not  purposed  and  does  not  do,  with  respect  to  those  who 
perish. 

This  unreasonable,  unfair,  and  discreditable  mode  of  proceilure, 
adopted  by  Episcopius  and  liis  associates  at  the  sjTiod  of  Doit,  has 
been  often  since  exhibited  by  Anninian  controversialists,  at  least 
practically  and  in  substance ;  though  perhaps  it  has  not  been  so 
exjilicitly  stated  and  so  openly  defended,  as  upon  that  occasion. 
We  may  refer  to  two  or  three  instances  of  this. 

The  first  work  that  appeared  in  England,  containing  a  formal 
aufl  elaborate  attack  upon  the  Calvinistic  system  of  thcologj^,  was 
published  anonymously  in  1G33.*     Its  author  was  Samuel  Hoard, 


•  The  work  entitled,  ApeUo  Evan- 
qtlium  ;  ur^  A  n  Appeal  to  the  Go.*jiel^ 
by  John  Plaifere  (who  must  not  ha 
confounded  with  Thomas  Playfere, 
DnvenaitVs  predecesfior  as  Margaret 
Profeasor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
and  a  CalviiuBt),  aeema  to  have  been 
written  before  Hoard'a  book,  in  162» 
or  Ifi^O,  though  it  was  not  published 
till  1052,  many  years  after  the  author's 
death.  Plai fere's  Apfnaf  is  also  a 
formal  and  ekborate  attack  upon  C'al- 


linistn,  and  i«,  uron  the  whole,  an 
abler  and  a  fairer  b«;»ok  than  Hoiinre. 
It  contains  the  earliest  attempt  with 
which  we  are  acqaainfced,  to  distort 
the  meaning  of  the  17th  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  lo  an  Arminian 
sense,  a  topic  with  which  Hcmrci  did 
not  venture  to  meddle.  Fkifere'e 
Appeal  was  rcpubliahed  in  a  collec- 
tion of  '*  Tracts  concerning  Predesti- 
nation and  Providence/'  Cambridge 
1719. 
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rector  of  Moreton,  and  its  title  was,  "  God's  Love  to  Mankind 
manifested  by  disproving  His  Absolute  Decree  for  their  Damna- 
tion." And,  in  accordance  with  this  title,  the  work  just  consists  of 
an  attack  upon  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation,  grossly  dis- 
torted and  misrepresented ;  without  an  attempt  to  answer  the  great 
mass  of  direct  and  positive  proof,  which  Calvinists  have  produced 
from  Scripture,  in  support  of  their  doctrine  of  election.  This  work 
of  Hoard's  had  the  honour  of  being  formally  answered  by  three 
great  theologians, — Davenant,  Twisse,  and  Amyraut, — ^the  di^'er- 
sity  of  whose  views  upon  some  points,  while  they  agreed  in  the 
main,  gave,  perhaps,  to  the  discussion  as  a  whole,  additional  in- 
terest and  value.  Davenant's  answer  to  Hoard  was  published  in 
1641,  and  is  entitled,  "  Animadversions  written  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  in  God^  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarisbury,  upon  a  Treatise 
entitled,  '  God's  Love  to  Mankind.'"  Aimyraut's  answer  to  Hoard 
was  also  published  in  1641,  and  is  entitled,  ^'Doctrinse  J.  Calvini 
de  Absoluto  Reprobationis  Decreto  Def  ensio."  Hoard's  work  had 
been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
auspices  of  Grotius.  Amyraut,  who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
orthodox  divines,  by  advocating, — in  his  treatise  on  predestination, 
published  in  1634, — the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  seized 
this  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  zealously  maintained  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  by  pre- 
paring and  publishing  a  reply  to  this  work,  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin.  Twisse's  reply  to  Hoard,  though  written 
before  any  of  the  other  answers,  and,  indeed,  principally  before 
the  publication  of  Hoard's  work,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  in 
manuscript,  was  not  published  till  some  years  after  its  autlior  s 
death.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Riches  of  God's  Love  unto  the  Ves- 
sels of  Mercy  consistent  with  His  Absolute  Hatred  or  Reprobation 
of  the  Vessels  of  Wrath."  It  was  published  in  1653,  and  was 
licensed  and  recommended  by  Dr  Owen,  at  that  time  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford.  The  first  sentence  of  Owen's  prefatorj* 
recommendation  of  Twisse's  work,  is  admirably  pertinent  to  our 
purpose,  and,  indeed,  brings  out  the  only  point  with  which  we 
have  at  present  to  do  in  connection  with  this  matter.     It  is  this : — 

**  Of  all  those  weighty  parcels  of  gospel  truth  which  the  Arminiaiis  hM.rt 
chosen  to  oppose,  there  is  not  any  about  which  they  so  much  delight  to  try 
and  exercise  the  strength  of  fleshly  reasonings,  as  that  of  God's  eternal  decree 
of  reprobation  ;  partly,  because  the  Scripture  doth  not  so  abound  in  the  de- 
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livery  of  this  doctrine^  as  of  Bome  others  lying  in  a  mors  imme'iiate  subser- 
viency to  the  obodiencG  and  consolation  of  the  sainta  (though  it  be  sufficiently 
revealed  in  them  to  the  quieting  of  tbeir  spirits  who  have  learned  to  captivate 
their  and erstam lings  to  the  obeilieoce  of  faith)^  and  partly,  because  Uiey  ap- 
prehend the  trntli  thereof  to  be  more  exposed  to  the  riotoua  oppoeitions  of 
mezi*s  tumultuating,  carnal  affcctiona,  whose  help  and  asstfitance  they  by  all 
court  and  solicit  in  their  contests  against  it." 


These  three  replies  to  Hoard  rank  aniong  the  most  important 
and  valuable  works  in  this  department  of  coutrovei'sial  tlieology. 
But  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  them  only  in  this  respect,  that 
they  all  fully  ex|>ose  the  erroneous  ami  distorted  account  whieh 
Hoard  gives  of  what  it  is  that  Calvinists  really  hold  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  reprobation  ;  and  bnng  out  the  absurdity  and  unfairness  of 
giving  so  mucli  prominence  to  this  topic  in  discussing  the  general 
question  of  predestination, — instead  of  beginning  ynih  the  much 
more  iinport;mt  subject  of  election,  al)Out  wjiich  we  have  much 
fuller  uifonnatioiL  given  us  in  Scriptm-e;  andthen^  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  ujjon  the  subject  of  election  has  been  investigated 
and  nscertainedj  proceecUng  to  apply  this,  m  connection  with  the 
few*er  and  obscurer  intimations  given  us  directly  concerning  repn> 
bation,  in  determining  what  we  ought  to  beheve  regarding  it.  We 
may  give  two  or  three  extracts  on  tliese  points  from  Davenant, 
whom, — notwithstanding  his  somewhat  unsound  views  a.s  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  atonement,— 'We  consider  one  of  the  greatest  divines  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  produced.  lie  thus  points  out  the  un- 
fairness of  the  title,  and  of  the  general  scope  and  object,  of  Hoard's 
work,  while  admitting,^ — as,  of  course,  every  intelligent  theologian 
must  do, — that  the  election  of  some  men  necessarily  implies  a  cor- 
responding reprobation  of  the  rest ;  and  indicating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  true  use  and  application  that  should  he  made  of  the  fact,  tliat 
the  17th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  explicitly  as- 
serting the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election^  makes  no  direct  men- 
tion of  reprobation. 


~pred 


,  Obliquely  to  oppoae  the  eternal,  free,  and  abpolute  decree  of 
eatination  or  election,  under  colour  of  disapproving  an  absolute  decree  for 
any  inan*B  dam  nation,  bpfitteth  not  any  divine  who  a<knowledgreth  the  truth 
of  tlmt  doctrine  whicli  the  Scriptures  have  delivered,  St  Augustine  cleared,  and 
the  Church  of  Engknd  established  iii  the  1 7th  Article.  But,  if  the  author  of 
ihia  treatise  had  no  other  aim  than  the  overthrowing  of  such  an  eternal  decree 
of  predestination  and  pretention,  as  i&  fondly  8npi>osed  will  save  men  whether 
they  repent  or  not  repent,  believe  or  not  believe,  persevere  or  not  peraevere  ; 
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and  BQcb  an  absolute  decree  of  reprobation  as  will  damn  mea,  though 
should  repent  and  believe,  or  will  hinder  any  man  from  repenting  or  beUenng, 
or  will  cause  and  work  any  num's  ijD|ienitcncy  or  infidelity ;  we  both  wiali,  and 
ghall  endeavour  together  with  him^  to  root  each  erroaeons  faDcitt  out  of  iS 
Christian  mintls."* 

"  The  title  of  the  book  justly  rejecteth  an  abeolate  decree  for  the  danuift- 
tion  of  any  particular  person  :  for  such  a  decree  was  nerer  enacted  in  God'i 
eternal  coiinsel,  nor  ever  publiished  in  His  revealed  word.  But  for  ahaolofie 
reprobation, — ^if  by  thi»  word  Ims  understocKl  only  that  pretention,  non-cW'^ 
tion,  or  negative  decree  of  predestination,  which  is  contradictorily  oppoaed  to 
the  decree  of  election, — the  one  ta  as  ahaolute  as  the  other,  and  neither  de- 
pendeth  upon  the  foreseen  difference  of  men's  actions,  but  upon  the  afcsbl 
ivill  of  God.  For  if  God  from  eternity  absolutely  elected  some  unto  thi^ 
fallible  attainment  of  grace  and  glory^  we  cannot  but  grant  that  tboae 
are  not  comprised  within  this  absolute  decree  are  as  absolutely  passed  by, 
the  other  arc  chosen.  The  decree  of  damnation  therefore  must  not  be  cod* 
founded  ^vith  the  decree  of  negative  predestination,  which  (accoidiiig  to  the 
phrase  of  the  school  rather  than  of  the  Scripture)  is  usually  termed  rep<t>ha' 
tion.  By  which  term  of  reprobation  some  imderetand  only  the  deokl  of 
election  or  predestination.  And  beoiuse  the  negation  is  to  be  inntinilffi  bgr 
tlie  jiihrmation,  unle&s  we  bo  agreed  what  is  meant  when  we  aay,  PeNr  mm 
preJt.itinakd  before  Ote  foundations  of  tJte  worLi  were  iaid^  we  can  never  rigMj 
judge  what  is  meant  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  avouch,  Judas  was  rtpraibakd 
bifore  (he  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid.  Some  others,  under  tho  naat 
of  reprobation,  involve  not  only  the  negative  decree  of  preparing  each  fffie- 
tual  grace  as  would  bring  ihem  moRt  ccrijitnly  unto  glory,  but  an  aflSniialivB 
decree  also  for  the  punishing  of  men  eternally  in  hell-fire. 

'*  So  far  forth  as  this  author  seeraeth  to  oppose  the  absolute  decree  of  pit* 
destination,  and  the  absolute  decree  of  negative  reprobation  or  ooo^^lietlott, 
reducing  them  to  the  contrary  foreseen  conditioiis  of  goo<l  or  bad  acts  in  mca, 
be  crosseth  tlie  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Enghind.  But  if  he  iatmil 
only  to  prove  that  the  adjudication  of  men  unto  eternal  life  or  eternal  doUh, 
and  the  temporal  introduction  of  men  into  the  kingdom  of  heareiL,  or  cattily 
of  men  into  the  torments  of  hell,  are  always  accompanied  wHh  the  dtrlM 
prescience  or  intuition  of  contrary  acts  or  qualities  in  those  which  are  to  bo 
saved  or  condemned ;  we  hold  it  and  acknowledge  it  a  most  certain  troth. 
Yet  we  must  here  add,  that  predestination  and  pretention  are  eternal  acta 
immanent  in  God  the  Creator,  whereas  salvation  and  damnation  are  tcmpotal 
effects  terminated  unto  the  creature :  and  therefore  the  latter  may  lie  m»' 
pended  npon  many  conditioiiB,  though  the  former  be  in  God  never  so  abnhile, 

*'  The  traatise  ensuiDg  would  have  hod  much  more  perspicuity  if  the  antliar 
hod  briefly  and  plainly  set  down  what  he  under?tandeth  by  this  word  prpda- 
tinatiou  or  election,  and  whether  he  conoeivc  it  to  be  an  absolute  or  a 
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tiomd  decree.  If  cx)Bditional,  he  should  hare  showed  lis  with  whom  God 
conditioDed,  upon  what  terms,  and  where  the  conditiotiB  staiicl  upon  record. 
If  he  grant  ahsohite  predeatination,  his  plea  for  comlitionate  preterition  will 
be  to  little  purpose,  with  those  who  understand  that  the  absolute  eloction  of 
such  a  certain  number  doth  m  eodem  signo  rationis  as  absolutely  imply  a  cer- 
tain Btimber  of  men  oot  elected. 

"  The  wisdom  of  our  Church  of  England  in  the  17th  Article  layeth  down 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  doth  not  so  much  as  in  one  word  meddle 
with  the  point  of  reprobation ;  leaving  men  to  conceive  that  the  one  is  the 
bare  negation  or  denial  of  that  special  favour  and  benefit  which  is  freely  in- 
tended and  merciftdly  beBtowed  in  the  other.  Would  to  God  the  children  of 
Una  church  had  imitated  the  wisdom  of  their  mother,  and  had  not  taken  a 
quite  contrary  c^urse^  baulking  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  breaking 
in  abruptly  upon  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 

'*  I  know  not  whether  I  should  think  him  more  defective,  who  in  disputing 
about  reprobation  runneth  out  into  impertinent  vagaries,  or  him  that  under* 
taketh  the  handling  of  this  question  without  premising  and  opening  the  true 
nature  of  predestination. 

*"*  And  no  man  need  fear  but  (with  ail  that  are  judicious,  reUgions,  and 
loving  their  own  salvation)  that  manner  of  handling  this  controversy  wiU  be 
best  accepted,  which  so  reduceth  man's  sin  and  damnation  to  himself,  as 
withal  it  forgetteth  not  to  reduce  his  justification,  sanctification,  glorification, 
not  to  any  foreseen  goodness  springing  out  of  man's  free-will,  but  to  the  free 
mercy  of  God,  according  to  Hia  eternal  purpose  effectually  working  in  men 
those  gifts  and  acta  of  grace  which  are  the  means  to  bring  them  unto  glory."  • 

**  If  strivinfj  to  He  clme  be  a  probabU  argument  of  a  bad  came,  those  who 
are  afraid  to  deal  with  the  more  lightsome  part  of  this  oontroveny  which  con- 
oerneth  election  and  predestination}  and  thrust  themselveSf  without  borrowing 
any  light  from  this,  into  the  other  (which  taken  by  itself  is  much  more  dark 
and  obscure),  are  the  men  who  strive  to  wrap  themselves  and  others  in  an 
obscure  and  dark  cloud.  Our  Church  of  England  was  more  willing  and  de- 
Biioiis  to  set  down  expressly  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  I  mean 
of  predestination  cau«ng  faith  and  perseverance,  than  it  was  of  absolute  ne- 
gative reprobation,  I  mean  of  such  reprobation  as  implieth  in  God  a  will  of 
permitting  some  men's  fiuiil  impiety  and  impenitency,  and  of  jnaUy  ordaining 
them  unto  punishment  for  the  same :  and  yet  the  latter  doth  plainly  follow 
upon  the  truth  of  the  former.  It  was  wimlom,  and  not  Jewish  or  Turkish 
fear,  which  made  our  Church  so  clear  in  the  article  for  absolute  pretlestina- 
tiou,  and  yet  so  reserved  in  the  other  ;  easily  perceiving  that  predestination 
of  some  men  cannot  be  affirmed,  but  non-predestination  or  preterition  or  ne- 
gative reprobation  (call  it  as  you  please)  of  some  others  must  needs  therewith 
be  undeTT?tood. 

**■  Though  tnith  he  hent  uncowred^  yet  all  truths  are  not  of  the  same  nature, 
nor  alike  profitable  to  be  debated  upon  :  yet  for  the  truth  of  ahsolute  repro- 
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bation,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  connected  and  conjoined  with  aheolnte  predestina- 
tion, when  the  main  intent  of  the  Remonstrants  is  by  opposing  of  the  former 
to  overthrow  the  latter,  it  importeth  those  who  have  sabscribed  to  the  17th 
Article  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  obliquely  undermined."* 

*'  The  opinion  here  aimed  at,  is  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reprobatioa,  con- 
cerning which  all  disputes  are  frivolous,  if  it  be  not  first  agreed  upon  what  is 
understood  by  these  two  words,  absolute  reprobation. 

*^  For  the  understanding  whereof,  observe  first,  what  our  church  conceiveth 
under  the  term  of  predestination.  If  a  decree  of  God  first  beholding  and  fore- 
seeing certain  particular  persons  as  believing  and  constantly  persevering  unto 
the  end  in  faith  and  godliness,  and  thereupon  electing  them  unto  eternal 
happiness,  then  we  will  grant  that  the  Remonstrants  (whom  this  author  fol- 
loweth)  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  if,  in  our  17th 
Article,  God  in  His  eternal  predestination,  beholdeth  all  men  as  lying  in  wutjtm 
corrupta,  and  decreeth  out  of  this  generality  of  mankind,  being  all  in  a  like 
damnable  condition,  to  elect  some  by  His  secret  counsel,  to  deliver  them  from 
the  curse  and  damnation  by  a  special  calling  according  to  His  eternal  purpose, 
and  by  working  in  them  faith  and  perseverance ;  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
Remonstrants  and  this  author  have  left  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  point  of  predestination,  and  therefore  may  well  be  suspected  also  in 
the  point  of  reprobation,  which  must  have  its  true  measure  taken  from  that 
other. 

**  Secondly,  take  notice,  what  the  word  absolute  importeth  when  it  is  ap- 
plied unto  the  eternal  and  immanent  acts  or  decrees  of  the  divine  predestina- 
tion. Not  (as  the  Remonstrants  continually  mistake  it)  a  peremptory  decree 
of  saving  persons  elected,  whether  they  believe  or  not  believe,  nor  yet  a  deoee 
of  forcing  or  necessitating  predestinate  persons  unto  \he  acts  of  believing,  re- 
penting, persevering,  or  walking  in  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  everlasting 
life ;  but  a  gracious  and  absolute  decree  of  bestowing  as  well  faith,  repentance, 
and  perseverance,  as  eternal  life,  upon  all  those  to  whom,  in  His  everlasting 
purpose,  He  vouchsafed  the  special  benefit  of  predestination.  And  that  God 
can  and  doth  according  to  His  eternal  purpose  infallibly  work  &uth  and  per- 
severance in  the  elect,  without  any  coaction  or  necessitation  of  nian*s  will,  is 
agreed  upon  by  all  Catholic  divines,  and  was  never  opposed  but  by  Pelagius. 
And  this  absolute  intending  of  eternal  life  to  persons  elected,  and  absolute  in- 
tending of  giving  unto  such  the  special  grace  of  a  perseverant  faith,  is  thst 
absolute  predestination  which  our  mother  the  church  hath  commended  unto 
us,  and  which  we  rnwat  defend  against  the  error  of  the  semi-Pelagians  and 
Remonstrants,  who  strive  to  bring  in  a  predestination  or  election  wherein  God 
seeth  faith  and  perseverance  in  certain  men  going  before  predestination,  and 
doth  not  prepare  it  for  them  in  eternity  by  His  special  act  of  predestination, 
nor  bjstow  it  upon  them  in  due  time,  as  a  consequent  effect  of  His  eternal 
predestination. 
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**  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  church,  in  not  speaking  one  word 
of  reprobation  in  the  article,  would  have  us  to  be  more  sparing  in  discussing 
this  point  than  that  other  of  election ;  quite  contrary  to  the  humour  of  the 
Remonstrants,  who  hang  back  when  they  are  called  to  dispute  upon  predesti- 
nation, but  will  by  no  authority  be  beat  off  from  rushing  at  the  first  dash 
upon  the  point  of  reprobation. 

"  But  further,  from  hence  we  may  well  collect,  that  our  church,  which  by 
predestination  understandeth  a  special  benefit  out  of  Grod's  mercy  and  absolute 
freedom,  absolutely  prepared  from  aU  eternity,  and  in  time  bestowed  infallibly 
upon  the  elect,  would  have  us  conceive  no  further  of  the  sDenced  decree  of 
reprobation,  than  the  not  preparing  of  such  effectual  grace,  the  not  decreeing 
of  such  persons  unto  the  infallible  attainment  of  glory,  the  decreeing  to  per- 
mit them  through  their  own  default  deservedly  and  infallibly  to  procure  their 
own  misery.  All  this  is  no  more  than  God  Himself  hath  avouched  of  Himself, 
*  miserebor  cui  voluero,  et  clemens  ero  in  quem  mihi  placuerit.^  And  that 
which  the  apostle  attributeth  unto  Grod.* 

"  Fourthly,  this  non-prsedestinatio,  non-electio,  prseteritio  or  negativa  re- 
probatio  (for  by  all  these  names  divines  speak  of  it)  doth  as  absolutely  leave 
some  out  of  the  number  of  the  predestinate,  as  predestination  doth  include 
others  within  the  same*number.  And  the  number  of  both,  formally  and  mate- 
rially, is  so  certain,  that  the  diminution  or  augmentation  of  either  is,  by  the 
general  consent  of  orthodox  divines,  condemned  for  an  erroneous  opinion: 
though  the  semi-Pelagians  spumed  against  this  truth.  If  under  the  name  of 
absolute  predestination  any  conceive  a  violent  decree  of  God  thrusting  men 
into  a  state  of  grace  and  glory,  and  under  the  name  of  absolute  reprobation,  a 
violent  decree  of  God  thrusting  men  into  sin  and  misery,  let  who  will  confute 
them :  for  their  opinion  is  erroneous  concerning  the  one,  and  blasphemous  con- 
cerning the  other.  But  under  colour  of  opposing  such  imaginary  decrees,  to 
bring  in  a  conditionate  predestination,  to  exclude  this  negative  reprobation, 
to  settle  them  both  upon  provision  of  human  acts,  is  opposite  to  the  doctrine 
of  St  Augustine,  approved  anciently  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  till  this  new- 
fangled age,  generally  and  commonly  allowed  and  embraced  both  by  the 
Romanists  and  by  the  Protestants."  f 

Arminians,  in  more  modem  times,  have  not  been  slow  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  them  by  their  predecessors,  in  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Whitby,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Five 
Points, — ^which,  though  not  a  work  of  any  great  ability,  was  for 
a  century,  and  until  superseded  by  Tomline's  "  Refutation  of  Cal- 
vinism," the  great  oracle  and  text-book  of  the  anti-evangelical 
Arminians  of  the  Church  of  England, — devotes  the  two  first 
chapters  to  the  subject  of  reprobation.  But,  perhaps,  the  folly 
and  unfairness  of  the  Arminian  mode  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 

•  Exod.  xxxU.  19.    Rom.  ix.  15,  I      f  Pp.  126,  130. 
16, 17,  18.  I 
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ject,  may  be  regarded  as  having  reached  its  acme  in  John  Wes- 
ley s  treatise,  entitled,  "Predestination  calmly  Considered,"  \" '  ' 
wfKs  publislied  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  is  cont 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Wesley, 
in  thij;!  treatise,  begins  with  pro\ing, — what  no  intelligent  Calviuist 
disputes, — ^that  the  election  of  some  men  to  everlasting  life,  nec^i- 
sarily  implies  what  may  be  called  a  reprobation  of  the  rest,  or,  m 
he  expiHiSses  it,  that  "  imconditional  election  cannot  apj>ear  wrtlioiit 
the  cloven  foot  of  reprobatian."  *  And  ha\Tng  established  this,  lie 
straightway  commences  an  elaborate  and  violent  attack  u|>un  re- 
probation, wliich  he  describes  as  ^*that  milktonc  which  hjmgi 
about  the  neck  of  your  whole  lij-j>othesis/*t  without  attemptiiig  to 
grapple  i^ith  the  direct  positive  scriptural  evidence,  by  wliieh  the 
doctrine  of  xmconditional  election  has  been  estiblisheth  Dr  GiU 
in  lui  excellent  reply  to  this  treatise,  entitled  '*  The  Doctrine  of 
Predestination  Stated,"  truly  describes  it  in  this  way  i — "  Thongh 
he  calls  his  pamphlet  *  Predestination  calmly  considered,*  yet  ii 
only  considers  one  part  of  it,  reprobation ;  and  that  not  in  a  waj 
of  argument  but  harangue,  not  taking  notice  of  our  arguincnt 
from  Scrijiture  or  reason,  only  making  some  cavilling  exceiptiaiif 
to  it."t  Wesley,  Indeed,  is  so  engrossed  and  excited  by  i\5prol«« 
tion,  that  he  calls  out,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  "  Find  out  any  electian 
which  does  not  imply  reprobation,  and  I  will  gladly  agree  to  iL 
But  reprobation  I  can  never  agree  to,  while  I  believe  the  Scripture 
to  be  of  God."  §  Tliis  mode  of  contemplatmg  and  dealing  with 
the  subject,  is  manifestly  inconsistent  T\ith  sound  re^ison  and  tn 
honest  love  of  truth.  The  first  duty  incuml>ent  ujKin  WcjilrVt 
and  upon  idl  men,  in  this  matter,  was  just  to  "find  out'*  what 
Scripture  taught  upftn  the  subject  of  election, — to  pecctns  ifii 
teaching  upon  that  point  with  implicit  submission, — and  to  follov 
out  the  doctrine,  thus  ascertained,  to  all  its  legitimate  eon!teiiiaQact& 
lie  tells  lis,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  find  the  Calvinistie  dortriae 
of  election  in  Scripture ;  hot  he  has  not  explained  to  us  how  bo 
managed  to  dispose  of  the  direct  positive  eridcnce  usually  mi^iooe' 
from  Scripture  in  support  of  it.  And  we  venture  to  Uuttk^  tfuut 
if  he  had  examined  Scri[)ture  with  due  impartiality,  witboot 
ing  himself  to  be  scaivd  by  the  bugbear  of  what  he  calb 
o^en  fix)t  of  reprobation,**  be  would  have  found,  aa  Cal^ 
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have  done,  this  election  to  be  taught  there, — viz.,  that  God  from 
eternity,  out  of  the  good  pleasure  of  His  own  will,  elected  some 
men,  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  to  everlasting  life ;  and  that, 
in  the  execution  of  this  purpose.  He  invariably  and  infallibly  be- 
stows upon  these  men  that  faith,  regeneration,  and  perseverance, 
which  He  alone  can  bestow,  and  without  which  they  cannot  be 
saved.  We  admit  that  this  election  necessarily  impHes  a  corres- 
ponding reprobation ;  but  we  really  believe  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject  of  reprobation  than  what  the  election  plainly  taught 
in  Scripture  necessarily  implies, — ^viz.,  this,  that  God  passes  by 
the  rest  of  men,  the  non-elect,  and  leaves  them  in  their  natural 
state  of  guilt  and  depravity,  withholding  from  them,  or  de  facto 
not  conferring  upon  them,  that  special  grace,  which,  as  He  of 
course  well  knows,  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  faith  and  re- 
generation ;  and  doing  this,  as  well  as  ultimately  punishing  them 
for  their  sin,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  or  purpose  which  He 
had  formed  from  eternity.  We  find  in  Scripture  an  election 
which  necessarily  implies  this  reprobation  ;  and,  therefore,  we  be- 
lieve both  upon  the  testimony  of  God.  We  do  not  consider  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  agree  to  "  any  election,"  as  Wesley  says,  but  what 
we  find  taught  in  Scripture ;  and  we  regard  ourselves  as  bound  to 
agree  to  this  election,  because  taught  there,  even  though  it  neces- 
sarily involves  all  that  we  believe  on  the  subject  of  reprobation. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  the  unreasonable- 
ness and  unfairness  of  the  course  frequently  pursued  by  the 
Arminians,  in  labouring  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  doctrine 
of  election,  by  giving  priority  and  prominence  to  the  discussion  of 
reprobation ;  and  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  the  duty  plainly  im- 
posed by  logic,  common  sense,  and  candour,  to  deal  in  the  first 
place,  deliberately  and  impartially,  with  the  mass  of  direct  and 
positive  scriptural  evidence  which  Calvinists  adduce  in  support  of 
their  doctrine  of  election, — without  being  prepossessed  or  pre- 
judiced by  any  inferences  or  deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
it,  whether  warrantably  or  the  reverse,  or  by  any  collateral  and 
extraneous  considerations.  Without  pretending  to  discuss  this 
subject,  we  would  like,  before  leaving  it,  to  make  a  few  explana- 
tory remarks,  in  the  way  of  guarding  against  misapprehensions 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  doctrine  generally  held  by  Calvinists 
regarding  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  what  Calvinists  believe  upon  the 
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subject  is  this, — that  God  decreed  or  purposed  from  eternity  to  do 
what  He  actually  does  in  time,  in  regard  to  those  who  perish  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  those  who  are  saved ;  and  that  this  is  in  sub- 
stance, withholding  from  them,  or  abstaining  from  communicating 
to  them,  those  gracious  and  insuperable  influences  of  His  Spirit, 
by  which  alone  faith  and  regeneration  can  be  produced,  leading 
them  in  their  natural  state  of  sin  and  misery,  and  then  at  last  in- 
flicting upon  them  the  punishment  which  by  their  sin  they  have 
deserved.     In  stating  and  discussing  the  question  about  reproba- 
tion, Calvinistic  divines  are  careful,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  extracts 
quoted  above  from  Davenant,  to  distinguish  between  two  different 
acts,  decreed  or  resolved  on  by  God  from  eternity  and  executed 
by  Him  in  time  ; — the  one  negative  and  the  other  positive, — the 
one  sovereign  and  the  other  judicial, — and  both  frequently  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  reprobation.     The  first  of 
these,  the  negative  or  sovereign, — wliich  is  commonly  called  non- 
election,  preterition,  or  passing  by, — is  simply  resolving,  to  leave 
(and  in  consequence  leaving)  some  men,  those  not  chosen  to  ever- 
lasting life,  in  their  natural  state  of  sin  and  misery, — to  withhold 
from  them,  or  to  abstain  from  conferring  upon  them,  those  super- 
natural gracious  influences  which  are  necessary  to  enable  any  man 
to  repent  and  believe ;  so  that  the  result  is,  that  they  continue  in 
their  sin,  with  the  guilt  of  all  their  transgressions  upon  their  head. 
The  second  act, — the  positive  or  judicial, — is  more  properly  that 
which  is  called  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  "  fore- 
ordaining to  everlasting  death,"  and  "  ordaining"  those  who  have 
been  passed  by  "to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin."     God 
ordains  no  men  to  wrath  or  punishment  except  on  account  of  their 
sin;  and  makes  no  decree,  forms  no  purpose,  to  subject  any  to 
punishment,  but  what  has  reference  to,  and  is  founded  on,  their 
sin,  as  athing  certain  and  contemplated.     But  the  first  or  negative 
act  of  non-election, — ^preterition,  or  passing  by, — ^may  be  said  to 
be  absolute,  since  it  is  not  founded  on  sin,  and  perseverance  in  it, 
as  foreseen.     Sin  foreseen  cannot  be  the  proper  ground  or  cause 
why  some  men  are  elected  and  others  arc  passed  by,  for  all  men 
are  siimers,  and  were  foreseen  as  such.     It  cannot  be  alleged,  that 
those  who  were  not  elected,  and  who  are  passed  by  in  the  com- 
munication of    special    supernatural  grace,   have  always   been 
greater  sinners  than  those  who  have  been  chosen  and  brought  to 
eternal  life.    And  with  respect  to  the  idea  which  might  nataraUr 
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suggest  itself, — yiz,,  that  final  impenitence,  or  unbelief  foreseen 
might  be  the  ground  or  cause,  not  only  of  the  positive  or  judicial 
act  of  foreordination  to  punishment  and  misery,  but  also  of  the 
negative  act  of  pretention, — this  Calvinists  hold  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  scriptural  statements  which  so  plainly  ascribe  the  pro- 
duction of  faith  and  regeneration,  and  of  perseverance  in  faith 
and  holiness,  wherever  they  are  produced,  solely  to  the  good  plcar 
sure  of  God  and  the  efficacious  operation  of  His  Spirit,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  undoubted  truth  that  He  could,  if  He  had 
chosen,  have  as  easily  produced  the  same  results  in  others ;  and 
inconsistent  likewise  with  the  intimations  plainly  given  us  in 
Scripture,  that  there  is  something  in  God's  purposes  and  proce- 
dure, even  in  regard  to  those  who  perish,  which  can  be  resolved 
only  into  His  own  good  pleasure,  into  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  His  will. 

The  leading  objections  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
reprobation  are  founded  upon  misapprehensions  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  its  real  import  and  bearings.  The  objections  usually 
adduced  against  it  are  chiefly  these;  that  it  implies,  1st,  That 
Qtxl  created  many  men  in  order  that  He  might  at  last  consign 
them  to  everlasting  misery ;  and  2d,  That  His  decree  of  reproba^ 
tion,  or  His  eternal  purpose  concerning  those  who  perish,  is  the 
proper  cause  or  source  of  the  sin  and  imbelief,  on  account  of 
which  they  are  ultimately  condemned  to  destruction.  Now  Cal- 
vinists do  not  teach  these  doctrines,  but  repudiate  and  abjure  them. 
They  maintain  that  these  doctrines  cannot  be  shown  to  be  fairly 
involved  in  any  thing  which  they  do  teach  upon  this  subject.  The 
answer  to  both  these  objections,  is  mainly  based  upon  the  views 
we  hold  with  respect  to  the  original  state  and  condition  of  man  at 
his  creation,  and  the  sin  and  misery  into  which  he  afterwards  fell. 
Gt)d  made  man  upright,  after  His  own  image,  in  knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  holiness, — fitted  and  designed  to  glorify  and 
enjoy  his  Maker ;  and  this  brings  out  the  only  true  and  proper 
end  for  which  man  was  created.  Calvinists  have  always  not  only 
admitted  but  contended,  that  there  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  relation  in  which  the  divine  foresight  of  the  unbelief 
and  impenitence  of  those  who  perish  stands  to  the  decree  of 
reprobation,  and  that  in  which  the  foresight  of  the  faith  and 
perseverance  of  those  who  are  saved  stands  to  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  between  the  way  and  manner  in  which  these  two  decrees 
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operate  in  the  production  of  the  means  by  wliich  they  are  executed, 
— means  which  may  be  said  to  consist  substantially  in  the  charac- 
ter and  actions  of  their  respective  objects.  We  cannot  dwell 
upon  these  differences.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  while  Calvinists 
maintain,  that  the  decree  of  election  is  the  cause  or  source  of  faith, 
holiness,  and  perseverance,  in  all  in  whom  they  are  produced; 
they  hold  that  the  pretention  of  some  men, — that  is,  the  first  or 
negative  act  in  the  decree  of  reprobation,  based  upon  Gt)d's  good 
pleasure,  the  counsel  of  His  will, — puts  nothing  in  men,  causes  or 
effects  no  change  in  them,  but  simply  leaves  them  as  it  found 
them,  in  the  state  of  guilt  and  depravity  to  which  they  had  fallen ; 
while  they  admit,  that  the  second  or  positive  part  of  the  decree  of 
reprobation, — the  foreordination  to  wrath  and  misery,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  pretention, —  is  foimded  upon  the  foresight  of 
men's  continuance  in  sin.  God,  in  the  purpose  and  act  of  pre- 
tention, took  from  them  nothing  which  they  had,  withheld  from 
them  nothing  to  which  they  had  a  claim,  exerted  upon  them  no 
influence  to  constrain  them  to  continue  in  sin,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  repenting  and  believing ;  and  in  further  appointing  them  to 
dishonour  and  wrath  for  Hieir  sitiy  He  was  not  resolving  to  inflict 
upon  thefn  any  thing  but  what  He  foresaw  that  they  would  then 
have  fully  merited.* 

The  considerations  which  have  now  been  hinted  at,  are  amply 
sufficient,  when  expounded  and  applied,  as  they  have  been  by 


*  "We  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  in  any  Calvinistic  author,  a  more 
precise,  comprehensive,  and  yet  com- 
pendious statement  of  the  diflFerences 
between  election  and  reprobation,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Medulla  Theo- 
logica  "  of  William  Ames,  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called  in  Latin,  Amesius. 
Ames  was  one  of  the  acutest  controver- 
sialists and  ablest  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  an  English 
puritan,  was  driven  into  exile  because 
of  his  nonconformity,  and  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker. 
He  has,  in  his  various  works,  made 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Popish,  Puritan,  and  Arminian  con- 
troversies. He  thus  states  the  views 
generally  held  by  Calvinists  as  to  the 
difiPerences  between  election  and  re- 


probation, embodying  the  chief  points 
on  which  the  answers  to  the  Arminiaii 
objections  to  reprobation  are  based: 
^^  Hinc  prima  imparitas  rationis  inter 
electionem  et  reprobationem ;  in  elec- 
tione  enim  finis  rationcm  habet  dob 
tantum  Dei  gratia  gloriosa,  sed  etiam 
hominum  ipeorum  salus ;  in  rvproba- 
tione  vero  aamnatio  in  sese  non  habet 
rationem  finis  aut  boni  (the  only  end, 
properly  so  called,  being,  as  the  coo- 
text  explains,  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  justice).  In  eo  nihUominoB 
secunda  imparitas  est  rationis  inter 
plectionem  et  reprobationem,  quod 
electionis  amor  bonum  creatorsB  com- 
municat  immediate,  sed  reprobatioiui 
odium  bonum  tantum  negat,  non  in- 
fert  aut  infligit  malum,  nisi  merito 
creaturffi  inten^edente.    In  isto  ada 
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Calvinistic  divines^  to  answer  tlie  objections  of  the  Amiinians, — 
that  is,  the  special  ol*jections  wliicli  they  usually  adtluce  against 
the  dtK'triue  of  i*eprohation,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  general 
ohjections  commonly  dii*eete<l  against  the  Cahinistie  system  of 
theolo^  as  a  whole  J  and  to  expose  tlie  m justice  and  unfairness 
of  the  nnsrepreaentations  which  they  often  give  of  oui"  sentiments, 
that  they  may  give  greater  plausibility  to  their  objections. 

We  have  stated,  that  we  do  not  lueim  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  any  of  the  great  lea< ling  objections  agjiinst  Calvinism, 
based  upon  its  alleged  inconsistency  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  and  the  responsibility  of  man ;  or  of  the  more  abstract 
theoretical  speculations  wbicli  have  been  brought  to  bciu:  upon  the 
investigation  of  this  subject.  \Y^  pmpose  to  consider  only  some  of 
the  misappreliensions  that  liave  been  [uit  forth,  and  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties tliat  have  been  started,  in  regard  to  its  practical  appliealion. 

There  is  one  general  fonn  of  misrepresentation  which  Armi- 
nians  often  employ  m  dealing  with  the  doctiTnes  of  Cal^^inism. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  taking  a  part  of  our  doctrine, 
disjoined  from  the  rest,  representing  it  as  the  whole  of  what  we 
teach  upon  the  point ;  and  then  showing  that,  thus  We  wed,  it  is 
liabie  to  serious  objections  and  leads  to  injurious  cou^etiuences. 
It  is  by  a  process  of  this  sort  that  they  give  plausibiHty  to  their 
very  common  and  favourite  iillegationj  that  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination  discoiu-ageij  or  renders  unnecessary  the  use 
of  means, — the  employment  of  eflforts,  for  the  attainment  of  ends, 


tertia  e«t  imparitaa  ratio  nis  iiit«r 
eiectioDefD  et  reprobation  em  qiiot] 
elec'iio  est  cniij>a  iiou  titutum  BaJutiBf 
feed  et  omiiiuin  ec>nim  qtjie  eauFie 
rationem  habent  ad  salutera,  repro- 
]»ati(»  vero  neque  damiiationis,  netpie 
jM?ccAti  quixl  nKTetiir  daifi  nation  em, 
est  propric  causa,  eed  antt'cedeJis  tan- 
turn.  Mine  etiam  Ktxiuitur  qujirta 
difipariias^  qucnl  ipm  media  nou  habent 
semper  inter  m  ratio nt^m  causa;  et 
effectua^  permiaaio  enim  peccati  aon 
ett  caufia  derelictionis,  obdiiratioiiis, 
ptmitionis,  serl  ipeum  ^catum." 
(Medulla  Theologica,  lib*  i.,  c.  xxv.^ 
Be  Predestinatione,  pp.  109-110,) 

Miistricht,  on«  of  tlic  best  of  thegr«it 
Byvtenmtic  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
ceatury,  has  very  cloeely  followed,  or 


rather  has  copied,  in  his  discussion  of 
tliis  subject,  these  statcnieBts  of  J^es 
(Tlieoretico-practica  Thcologia,  lib, 
iii.,  c-  \v,y  «.  6,  p.  :i(l4). 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  out  the 
invc-stigation  of  this  subject,  will  find 
abundant  materials  In  the  following 
works,  in  addition  to  tliose  which  have 
ahcatly  beer*  mentioned: — Turretine, 
Theologia  Elenctica,  loc.  iv.,  qu.  xiv., 
sect.  1-17  ;  Fictet»  La  Theologie 
Chretienue,  Uv.,  viii.,  c.  vi. ;  De  Mot»r, 
Comniont.  in  Marck,  Comp,  c.  vii., 
sect.  20,  torn,  ii.,  p.  96  ;  Gilrs  Cause 
of  God  and  Truth,  part  iii.,  c.  i*,  ii. ; 
Jonathan  Edwards'  Kemarkfi  on  im» 
^ortant  Theological  Controversies,  c» 
lii.^  Beet.  3d. 
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which  we  may  be  under  an  obligation  to  aim  at,  or  inflnenced  by 
a  desire  to  effect, — that  it  tends  to  discourage  or  preclude  the 
steady  pursuit  of  holiness,  the  conscientious  discharge  of  du^", 
and  the  diligent  improvement  of  the  means  of  grace.  Now  this 
common  allegation  is  possessed  of  plausibility,  only  if  it  be  as- 
sumed as  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists,  that  God  has  foreordained 
the  end  without  having  also  foreordained  the  means  ;  and  when 
their  true  and  real  doctrine  upon  the  subject  is  brought  out  in  all 
its  extent  and  completeness,  the  plausibility  of  the  objection  en- 
tirely disappears. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  upon  this  point  is 
this, — that  by  God's  decree  ordaining  from  eternity  whatsoever 
Cometh  to  pass,  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  is  not 
taken  away  but  rather  established,* — and  that  "  although  in  rela- 
tion to  the  foreknowledge  and  decree  of  God,  the  first  cause,  all 
things  come  to  pass  immutably  and  infallibly,  yet  by  the  same 
providence  He  ordereth  them  to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature 
of  second  causes,  either  necessarily,  freely,  or  contingently  ;"t — 
that  is,  necessary  things, — things  necessary  from  the  nature  or  con- 
stitution which  He  has  conferred  on  them,  or  the  laws  which  He 
has  prescribed  to  them, — He  ordereth  to  fall  out,  or  take  place, 
necessarily,  or  in  accordance  with  their  constitution  and  laws; 
and  in  like  manner.  He  ordereth  free  things,  as  men's  actions,  to 
fall  out  or  take  place  freely,  and  contingent  things  contingently, 
according  to  their  respective  natures  and  proper  regulating  prin- 
ciples. The  Confession  also  teaches,  i^ith  more  special  reference 
to  men's  eternal  destinies, — "  that  as  God  hath  appointed  the  elect 
unto  glory,  so  hath  He,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of 
His  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereimto.t  And  these 
means,  of  course,  comprehend  their  faith,  conversion,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  perseverance,  means  indUpensably  necessary  in  every 
instance  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  Now  this  doctrine  of  the 
foreordination  of  the  means  as  well  as  the  end, — a  foreordination 
which  not  only  leaves  unimpaired  to  second  causes  the  operation 
of  their  own  proper  nature,  constitution,  and  laws,  but  preserves 
and  secures  them  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  all  these, — is 
not  only  quite  consistent  with  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrine, 
but  forms  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  it.     No  doctrine 
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does  or  can  establish  so  firmly  as  this  the  actual  invariable  connec- 
tion between  the  means  and  the  end ;  and  no  doctrine  is  fitted  to  pre-' 
serve  in  the  minds  of  men  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  certainty 
of  this  connection.  No  Calvinist  who  understands  the  doctrine  he 
professes  to  believe,  and  who  takes  it  in  and  applies  it  in  all  its 
extent,  can  be  in  any  danger  of  neglecting  the  use  of  means, 
which  he  knows  to  be  fitted,  in  their  own  nature  or  by  God's 
appointment,  as  means,  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  which  he 
desires  to  have  accomplished ;  because  he  must  see,  that  to  act  in 
this  way  is  practically  to  deny  a  part  of  the  truth  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  hold, — that  is,  to  deny  that  God  has  foreordained  the 
means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  has  thus  established  a  certain  and 
invariable  connection  between  them.  Calvinists  are  in  danger  of 
being  tempted  to  act  upon  this  principle,  only  when  they  cherish 
defective  and  erroneous  views  of  the  doctrines  which  they  profess 
to  believe ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is  only  from  the  same  defective 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  true  nature  and  the  full  import  and 
bearing  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  Armi- 
nians  are  led  to  charge  it  with  a  tendency,  to  lead  men  to  neglect 
or  disregard  the  use  of  appropriate  or  prescribed  means,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  ends. 

All  this  is  quite  clear  and  certain,  and  it  is  perfectly  conclu- 
sive as  an  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  considering.  But  how 
do  the  Arminians  deal  with  this  answer  to  their  objection  ?  They 
commonly  just  shut  their  eyes  to  the  answer,  or  disregard  or  evade 
it,  and  continue  to  repeat  the  objection,  as  if  had  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  answered.  A  very  remarkable  and  honourable 
exception  to  this  common  policy  of  Arminians  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  has  occurred  in  the  present  day  in  the  case  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  He  has  admitted  that  the  word  election,  as  used 
in  Scripture,  relates,  in  most  instances,  "  to  an  arbitrary,  irrespec- 
tive, unconditional  decree;"  and  he  has  also  admitted  that  the 
arguments  commonly  directed  against  Calvinism,  from  its  alleged 
inconsistency  with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  ought  to  be  set 
aside  as  invalid ;  inasmuch  as,  in  reality  and  substance,  they  are 
directed  against  facts  or  results,  which  undoubtedly  occur  under 
God's  moral  government,  and  must,  therefore,  be  equally  dealt 
with  and  disposed  of  by  all  parties.  He  has  made  a  concession 
equally  important  to  us,  and  equally  honourable  to  him,  upon  the 
point  which  we  are  at  present  considering.     He  has  distinctly  ad- 
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mitted,  that  the  common  allegation  of  the  Arminians, — ^that  the 
Calvinistic  doctrilie  of  predestination  overturns  the  necessity  of 
means  and  efforts,  and  thereby  tends  to  lead  to  a  sinful,  or  to  a 
careless  and  inactive,  life, — ^is  unfounded ;  and  is,  indeed,  disproved 
by  the  application  which  all  intelligent  Galvinists  make  of  this 
essential  part  of  their  general  doctrine — viz.,  that  God  has  fore- 
ordained the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  has  thereby  established 
and  seciu'ed  a  certain  and  invariable  connection  between  them. 
He  has,  indeed,  coupled  this  admission  with  the  allegation, — that 
by  the  very  same  process  of  argument  and  exposition  by  which, 
as  he  concedes,  Calvinism  can  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
having  an  immoral  or  injurious  tendency,  by  discouraging  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty  and  the  diligent  improvement  of 
means, — it  can  be  shown,  that  it  admits  of  no  practical  application 
whatever,  but  is  a  mere  barren,  useless  speculation.  Tliis  allega- 
tion we  propose  now  to  consider, — and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  founded  upon  misconception  and  fallacy.  But  before 
doing  so,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  way 
in  which  the  topic  we  have  been  considering,  is  dealt  with  by 
Arminians  who  have  less  sagacity  and  candour  than  Dr  Whately. 
We  shall  take  our  specimens  from  men  who  have  sounder  and 
more  evangelical  views  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  theology  than  he  has,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  better 
things  might  have  been  expected ; — John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
the  Methodists,  and  Richard  Watson,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  theologian  that  important  and  useful  body  has  yet 
produced. 

Wesley,  certainly,  was  not  a  great  theologian,  and,  in  that 
character,  is  not  entitled  to  much  deference.  His  treatise  on 
"  Original  Sin,"  in  reply  to  Dr  John  Taylor,  is,  perhaps,  his  best 
theological  work, — and  it  is  a  res{)ectable  specimen  of  doctrinal  ex- 
position and  discussion.  Most  of  his  other  theological  productions 
are  characterised  by  inadequate  information,  and  by  hasty,  sujkjt- 
ficial  thinking ;  and  these  qualities  were  most  conspicuously  mani- 
fested when  he  was  dealing  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  His 
leading  objections  to  Calvinism  he  was  accustomed  to  put,  ct>ni- 
pendiously  and  popularly,  in  this  form — "  The  sum  of  all  this  is 
this ;  One  in  twenty,  suppose  of  mankind,  are  elected  ;  nineteen 
in  twenty  are  reprobated.  The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they 
will ;  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can." 
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The  first  part  of  this  statement  about  the  comparatiye  number 
of  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  the  saved  and  the  lost,  though  not 
very  closcl j  related  to  the  subject  at  present  under  consideration, 
may  be  adverted  to  in  passing,  as  suggesting  a  topic  which  Armi- 
nians  often  adduce  in  order  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  Calvinism, 
though  it  is  really  altogether  irrelevant.  A  dogmatic  assertion  as 
to  the  comparative  numbers  of  those  of  the  human  race  who  are 
saved,  and  of  those  who  perish  in  the  ultimate  result  of  things, 
certainly  forms  no  part  of  Calvinism.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Calvinists,  as  such,  from  believing  that,  as  the  result  of 
Christ's  mediation,  a  great  majority  of  the  descendants  of  Adam 
shall  be  saved ;  nothing  that  should  require  them  to  deny  salva- 
tion to  any  to  whom  Arminians  could  consistently  concede  it. 
The  actual  result  of  salvation  in  the  case  of  a  portion  of  the 
human  race,  and  of  destruction  jn  the  case  of  the  rest,  is  the  same 
in  both  systems,  though  they  differ  in  the  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  the  result  is  regulated  and  brought 
about.  In  surveying  the  past  history  of  the  world,  or  in.  looking 
around  on  those  who  now  occupy  the  earth,  with  the  view  of 
fonning  a  sort  of  estimate  of  the  fate  that  has  overtaken,  or  that 
yet  awaits,  the  generations  of  their  fellow-men,  Calvinists  intro- 
duce no  other  principle,  and  apply  no  other  standard,  than  just 
the  will  of  God  plainly  revealed  in  His  word  as  to  what  those 
things  are  which  accompani/  salvation;  and  consequently,  if  in 
doing  so,  they  should  form  a  different  estimate  as  to  the  compara- 
tive result  from  what  Arminians  would  admit,  this  could  not  arise 
from  anything  peculiar  to  them  as  holding  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
but  only  from  their  having  formed  and  applied  a  higher  standard 
of  the  personal  character,  that  is,  of  the  holiness  and  morality, 
which  are  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  admission  to  heaven,  than 
the  Arminians  are  willing  to  countenance.  And  yet  it  is  very 
common  to  represent  Calvinistic  doctrines  as  leading,  or  tending 
to  lead,  those  who  hold  them,  to  consign  to  everlasting  misery  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  whom  the  Arminians  would  admit 
to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  Calvinism  necessarily  requiring 
or  implying  a  more  unfavourable  view  than  Arminianism  exhibits, 
of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  those  of  the  human  race  who  die  in 
infancy,  without  having  given  any  palpable  manifestation  of  moral 
character.     Calvinists  believe  that  no  one  of  the  descendants  of 
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Adam  is  saved,  unless  he  has  been  chosen  of  God  in  Christ  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  redeemed  with  Christ's  precious 
blood,  and  regenerated  by  the  almighty  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  while  all  Calvinists  hold  that  many  infants,  baptized  and  un- 
baptized,  are  saved  in  this  way,  there  is  nothing  in  their  Calvinism 
to  prevent  them  from  believing,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  may 
have  been  elected,  and  may  be  saved  through  Christ.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  so  bold  and  dogmatic  as  their  opponents,  in  pro- 
nouncing what  is  or  what  is  not  consistent  with  the  divine  charac- 
ter in  this  matter.  They  are  more  fully  aUve  to  the  fair  influence 
of  the  consideration,  that  this  subject  is,  from  its  very  nature,  an 
inscrutable  mystery,  and  that  very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
any  information  given  us  in  Scripture.  Upon  these  grounds,  Cal- 
vinists have  thought  it  right  to  abstain  from  dogmatic  deliver- 
ances upon  this  subject ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  of  opinion 
that  there  are  indications  in  Scripture,  though  not  very  clear  or 
explicit,  which  favour  the  idea,  that  all  dying  in  infancy  are 
elected  and  saved,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  Calvinism  to  pre- 
vent them  from  believing  this.* 

But  this  topic  is  only  incidental  to  the  statement  of  Wesley, 
which  we  proposed  to  consider.  The  main  point  of  it  is,  that  be 
asserts  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  necessarily 
implies  "  that  the  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will,  and  the 
reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can."  Toplady  published 
an  excellent  exposure  of  this  offensive  misrepresentation,  based, 
of  course,  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  been  explaining,  that 
the  means  have  been  ordained,  as  well  as  the  end.  Wesley  at- 
tempted to  defend  himself,  in  a  small  tract,  called  "  The  Conse- 


*  Wesley  is  very  fond  of  harping 
upon  this  string,  but  he  occasionally 
introduces  some  variations,  by  altering 
his  numbers.  This  was  pointed  out 
by  Toplady  in  his  answer  to  "  The 
Consequence  P*roved."  "  Observe, 
reader,  how  suddenly  Mr  Wesley's  po- 
lemical weather-glass  rises  and  falls. 
In  his  printed  letter  to  the  late  truly 
reverend  and  amiable  Mr  Hervey,  he 
charged  that  incomparable  man  and 
the  Calvinistic  party  in  general,  with 
holding  the  reprobation  of  *  nine  out 
of  ten.*      In  March  1770,  we  were 


charged  with  holding  as  above,  that 
*  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated.* 
In  February  1771,  we  were  charged 
with  holding  the  reprobation  of  *■  forty- 
nine  out  of  fifty.'  And  about  fife 
months  after,  the  glass  is  sunk  30  de- 
grees lower,  and  in  ^  The  Conseqoenoe 
Proved'  stands  again  at  *  nineteen  oat 
of  twenty.'  Next  s^ng  I  suppose  it 
will  rise  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred."—(Toplady's  "  More  Work  lor 
Mr  Wesley."  Works,  edition  1825, 
vol.  V.  p.  364. 
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quence  Proved,"  contained  in  his  collected  works.*  In  this  tract, 
he  undertakes  to  show,  that  th^  sentence  we  quoted  from  him  in 
introducing  this  topic,  "  is  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  this  consequence 
does  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination."  His  defence  of  himself  just  consists  of  a  proof, 
which  of  course  was  very  easy,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  im- 
plies, that  the  end  in  both  cases  was  foreordained,  and,  therefore, 
infallibly  certain, — of  an  assertion,  that  from  this  principle  "  the 
whole  consequence  follows  clear  as  the  noonday  sun,"t — ai^d  of 
an  attempt  to  excite  odium  against  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
by  alleging  that  it  necessarily  produced  or  imphed  a  putting  forth 
of  God's  agency  in  the  actual  production  of  depravity  and  unbe- 
lief in  those  who  perish.  He  does  not  venture  to  look  even  at  the 
principle,  that  the  means  are  foreordained  as  well  as  the  end,  or 
attempt  to  show  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  principle  as  an  answer 
to  his  allegation.  He  simply  repeats  his  allegation  with  increased 
audacity,  and  asserts  that  the  "  consequence  follows  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun."  It  is  true  that,  in  regard  to  the  elect,  the  end  is 
in  each  case  foreordained,  and  of  course  their  salvation  is  infallibly 
secured.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  our  doc- 
trine,— that  we  hold  also  that  the  means  are  foreordained  and 
secured  as  well  as  the  end, — and  that  these  means,  as  God  has 
plainly  declared,  and  as  all  men,  Calvinists  as  well  as  others, 
admit  and  believe,  are  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  unto  life,  holi- 
ness, and  perseverance.  God  has  just  as  fully  and  certainly  pro- 
vided for  securing  these  means,  as  for  securing  the  ultimate  end 
of  salvation,  in  regard  to  every  one  of  the  elect ;  and  has  made 
provision  for  all  this  in  a  way  fully  accordant  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  viz.,  man  as  he  is,  with  all  his  capacities  and  incapa- 
cities as  they  are.  To  suppose  that  any  elect  person  should,  in 
fact,  continue  till  the  end  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  ungodliness  and 
unbelief,  is  to  suppose  an  impossibility.  Our  opponents  have  no 
right  to  make  this  supposition,  because  our  doctrine,  when  fully 
apprehended  and  fairly  applied,  not  only  does  not  admit  of  it,  but 
positively  and  infallibly  precludes  it, — that  is,  demonstrates  and 
establishes  its  impossibility.  It  is  true,  that  all  who  are  elected  to 
eternal  life  shall  certainly  be  saved.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  it  is 
equally  a  part  of  our  doctrine,  that  all  who  are  elected  to  eternal 


•  Third  Edition,  vol.  x.  p.  370.  t  P-  372. 
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life  shall  certainly  repent  and  believe,  and  shall  certainly  enter  on, 
and  persevere,  in  a  course  of  new  obedience.  We  can  thus  hold, 
and  in  entire  consistency  with  all  our  peculiar  principles,  that  no 
man  shall  be  saved  unless  he  repent  and  believe,  and  unless  he 
persevere  to  the  end  in  faith  and  holiness.  Aind  in  this  way  it  is 
manifest  that, — ^notwithstanding  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  all 
the  elect  shall  infallibly  be  saved,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with 
it, — all  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  men  to  believe  and  to 
persevere  in  faith  and  holiness, — of  whatever  kind  these  obliga- 
tions may  be,  and  from  whatever  source  they  may  arise, — and  the 
consequent  obligations  to  use  all  the  means  which,  according  to 
God*s  revealed  arrangements,  may  contribute  to  the  production 
of  these  intermediate  results,  continue,  to  say  the  least,  wholly 
unimpaired. 

The  same  principles  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  case  of 
the  reprobate,  though  here,  as  we  have  explained,  the  subject  is 
involved  in  deeper  and  more  inscrutable  mystery,  and  the  infor- 
mation given  us  in  Scripture  is  much  less  full  and  explicit ;  con- 
siderations which  have  generally  led  Calvinists  to  treat  of  it  with 
brevity,  caution,  and  reverence,  while  they  have  too  often  tempted 
Arminians  to  enlarge  upon  it  presumptuously  and  offensively. 
We  have  already  explained  that  Cahinists  repudiate  the  repre- 
sentation which  Wesley  here  gives  of  their  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion, as  implying,  that  God's  agency  is  the  proper  cause  or  source 
of  the  depravity  and  imbelief,  on  account  of  which  the  reprobate 
are  finally  consigned  to  misery.*  They  deny  that  they  hold  this, 
and  that  anything  they  do  hold  can  be  proved  necessarily  to  in- 
volve this  consequence.  Calvinists  believe  that  men,  in  their 
natural  state  of  guilt  and  depravity,  are  not  able,  by  their  own 
strength,  to  repent  and  believe ;  and  that  God  bestows  only  on 
the  elect,  and  not  on  the  reprobate,  that  special  supernatural 
grace  which  is  necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  the  production  of 
faith,  holiness,  and  perseverance.     They  admit  that  they  cannot 


♦  Ames  has  put,  with  admirable 
brevity  and  terseness,  the  substance 
of  the  views  of  Calvinists  upon  this 
subject,  with  a  rejection  of  the  lead- 
ing Arminian  misrepresentations,  in 
this  way  : — De  reproWione  nos  non 
sumus  admodum  solliciti  nisi  quatenus 
consequitur  ex  electione.  Positivaau- 


tem  reprobatio  ad  cxitium  dne  coo* 
sideratione  uUius  inobedientifie  non 
sequitur  ex  electionis  doctrina.  Neque 
de  numero  reproborum  aliud  inde  se- 
quitur, quam  onmee  illos  qui  tandem 
incummt  damnationem  aetfem&m,  fu- 
isse  ab  aitemo  reprobates.  (Amosii 
Anti  Synodalia  Scripta,  p.  37.) 
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give  a  full  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  consistency  of  these 
doctrines,  with  men's  undoubted  and  admitted  responsihtlity  for 
thou*  character  and  tlestiny.  The  doctrines  of  men's  inability  in 
their  natural  condition  to  rcjjent  and  believe,  and  of  the  non- 
bestowal  upon  all  men  of  the  sujjematural  gi*ace  which  is  neces- 
sarj^  to  enuble  them  to  do  so,  ai-e  just  statements  of  matters  of 
fact  as  to  what  man  is,  and  as  to  what  God  does,  and  can  be  fully 
proveil  to  be  true  and  real  both  from  Scripture  and  observation; 
and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  rcjuson  for  rejecting  these  doctrines  or 
facts,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  established  by  their  appropriate 
evidence,  that  we  cannot  fully  explain  bow  they  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrine  or  fact  of  man's  responsibility.  AW  that  is 
logically  incumbent  upon  us  in  these  circumstances  is  just  to  prove, 
that  the  alleged  inconsistency  cannot  be  clearly  and  conclusively 
established ;  and  tliis  Calvinists  nndert^ike  to  do.  And  this  being 
assumed,  all  that  is  further  necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  Ar- 
minian  objection, — ns  directed  even  against  this  most  profound  and 
mysterious  department  of  the  subject, — is  to  show,  as  can  be  easHy 
done  upon  the  principles  already  ex|ilained,  that  while  men  are 
refjponsible  for  not  repenting  and  bebe\'ing,  there  is  nothing  in 
our  Calvinistie  principles  wbich  precludes  us  from  maintaining, 
that  every  man  who  repents  and  believes  shall  certainly  be  saved. 

So  far  then  from  Wesley's  assertion,  that  the  Cal^-inistic  doc- 
trine of  pi*edestination  necessarily  implies,  that  "  the  elect  sliall 
be  saved,  do  what  they  "will,  and  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned, 
do  what  tliey  can,"  giving  *^  a  fair  state  of  the  case,"  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  maintain,  in  full  consistency  with  all  our  peculiar 
principles,  that  no  man  shall  be  saved  unless  he  repent,  and  be- 
lieve, and  persevere  to  the  end  in  faith  and  holiness  ;  and  that 
every  man  who  doe^  so  sliall  certainly  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  etemid  Hfe, 

The  other  instance  we  have  to  adduce,  of  an  evasion  of  the 
fair  applicatitm  of  the  doctrine,  tliat  the  menus  are  foreorthiined  as 
well  as  the  end,  is  connected,  not  with  predestination,  as  bearing 
upon  the  eternal  destinies  of  man,  but  with  the  wider  subject  of 
the  fomortUnafcion  of  all  events, — of  "  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass ;" 
— and  it  is  taken  from  Richard  Watson,  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Wesleyim  Methodists.  It  occurs  in  a  review,  contained  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  of  a  volume 
of  sermons  by  Dr  Chalmers,  published  originally  under  the  title 
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"  Sermons  preached  in  St  John's  Church,  Glasgow."  This  volume 
of  sermons  contains  a  masterly  discourse  upon  Acts  xxviL  31, 
"  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers,  Except  these  ahide 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved ;"  and  Mr  Watson's  review  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  answer  it.  Dr  Chalmers* 
discourse  is  virtually  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  that  God  hath  unchangeably  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  ultimate 
result  in  this  matter,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  whole  ship's 
company,  had  been  absolutely  predicted  and  promised  by  God  to 
the  apostle,  and,  of  course,  was  infallibly  and  inf rustrably  certain ; 
and  it  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  grounds  which 
bring  out  the  consistency  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  result 
with  the  conditionality,  contingency,  or  uncertainty  which  maj 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  apostle's  statement,  that  this  result  could 
not  be  effected,  unless  another  event,  dependent  apparently  upon 
the  free  agency  of  responsible  beings,  viz.,  the  continuance  of  the 
crew  in  the  ship,  had  previously  taken  place.  The  apparent  in- 
consistency of  the  absoluteness  and  unconditionality  of  the  final 
result, — decreed,  predicted,  promised, — ^with  the  seeming  contin- 
gency or  uncertainty  of  the  intermediate  step, — the  continuance 
of  the  crew  in  the  ship, — ^is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  that  God  had  foreordained  the  means  as  well 
as  the  end;  had  foreordained,  and  made  provision  for  certainly 
effecting  or  bringing  about,  the  continuance  of  the  crew  in  the 
ship,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  preservation  of  all  who  were  on  board. 
There  was  then  no  strict  and  proper  conditionality, — no  real  and 
ultimate  contingency  or  uncertainty, — attaching  to  tliis  interme- 
diate event.  It  was,  equally  with  the  ultimate  result,  comprehended 
in  God's  plan  or  purpose ;  and  equally  certain  provision,  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  position  and  relations  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  had  been  made  for  securing  that  it  should  come 
to  pass.  The  hypothetical  or  conditional  statement  of  the  apostle 
does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  this,  that  an  indissoluble 
connection  had  been  established,  and  did  really  subsist,  between 
the  two  events,  the  one  as  a  means  and  the  other  as  an  end.  If 
this  connection  really  subsisted  in  God's  purpose  and  plan,  then 
the  apostle's  hypothetical  statement  was  true ;  while  it  did  not 
imply  or  assume  real  or  actual  uncertainty  as  attaching  to  either 
event,  and  was  indeed  fitted  and  intended,  in  accordance  with  the 
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natural  and  appropriate  operation  of  second  causes,  to  contribute 
to  bring  about  the  result  which  God  had  resolved  should  come  to 
pass.  The  whole  history  then  of  this  matter, — and  all  the  different 
statements  put  on  record  regarding  it, — are  fully  explained  by  the 
doctrine,  that  the  means  are  foreordained  as  well  as  the  end ;  while 
in  their  turn  they  confirm  and  illustrate  that  doctrine,  and  con- 
firm and  illustrate  also  the  principle  formerly  explained,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  and  application  of  that  doc- 
trine,— viz.,  that  "  although  in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  and 
decree  of  God,  the  first  cause,  all  things  come  to  pass  immutably 
and  infallibly,  yet  by  the  same  providence  He  ordereth  them  to 
fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes,  either  necessarily, 
freely,  or  contingently." 

The  apostle's  hypothetical  or  conditional  statement  here,  is  to 
be  explained  and  defended  in  the  very  same  way  as  such  statements 
as  these, — "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  perish ;"  "  Whosoever  be- 
lieveth  shall  be  saved."  These  statements  are  virtually  hypothe- 
tical or  conditional  in  their  form, — they  assert  an  invariable 
connection  between  the  means  and  the  end, — and  the  existence  of 
this  connection  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  true  and  war- 
rantable. The  statements,  being  thus  true  and  warrantable  in 
themselves,  are  fitted  to  lead  men  who  desire  the  end,  to  adopt 
the  means  without  which  it  cannot  be  attained ;  while  they  are 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine, — cresting  upon  its 
own  proper  scriptural  grounds, — that  God  alone  can  produce  faith 
and  repentance,  and  that  He  certainly  and  infallibly  bestows  them 
on  all  whom  He  hath  chosen  to  salvation. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  common  Calvinistic  argument ; 
and  it  is  brought  out  by  Dr  Chalmers  in  this  sermon  in  a  very 
powerful  and  impressive  way.  How  is  it  met  by  Mr  Watson  I 
He  first  of  all  tries  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  import  and  bearing 
of  God's  declaration  to  the  apostle,  of  His  purpose  or  resolution 
to  save  the  lives  of  all  who  were  in  the  ship.  He  says,*  "  The 
declaration  was  not  that  of  a  purpose,  in  the  sense  of  a  decree,  at 
all,  but  of  a  promise."  But  this  is  really  nothing  better  than  a 
quibble.  God  had  said  to  the  apostle,  "  There  shall  be  no  loss  of 
any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship."  This  was  both  a 
purpose  and  a  promise ;  it  was  the  one  just  as  much  as  the  other, 
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and  it  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  prediction ;  for  a  prediction  is 
just  a  revelation  of  a  purpose  which  God  has  formed  in  regard  to 
a  thing  yet  future.     Tlie  words  plainly  import  a  declaration  of  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  purpose  of  God, — an  explicit  prediction 
and  promise  of  a  definite  event  as  certainly  future,  as  infallibly 
and  inevitably  to  take  place.     And  this  is  so  clear  and  certain, 
that  it  must  be  taken  as  a  fixed  principle  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  whole  narrative.     Nothing  must  be  admitted  wliich  contradicts 
this ;  and  everything  must,  if  possible,  be  so  explained  as  to  accord 
with  it.     Mr  Watson  ventures  to  say,  that  the  history  shows,  that 
the  apostle  did  not  understand  this  as  an  absolute  purpose  on 
God's  part ;  for,  "  if  he  had,  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  him 
to  oppose  the  going  away  of  the  mariners  in  the  boat."     This  is 
a  melancholy  specimen  of  what  able  and  upright  men  are  some- 
times tempted  to  do  by  the  exigencies  of  controversy.     That  the 
apostle  believed,  upon  God's  authority,  that  it  was  His  absolute, 
irrevocable,  and  infrustrable  purpose,  that  there  was  to  be  no  loss 
of  life,  is  made  as  clear  and  certain  as  words  can  make  anything. 
He  had  also  been  told,  upon  the  same  infalUble  authority,  that  it 
was  a  part  of  God's  plan  that  the  crew  were  to  continue  in  the 
ship  ;  not  as  if  this  were  a  condition  on  which  the  ultimate  result 
was  really  and  properly  suspended,  but  as  an  intermediate  step, 
through  means  of  wliich  that  result  was  to  be  brought  about.     lie 
knew  that  this  mean  had  been  foreordained  as  well  as  that  end ; 
and  that  thus  a  necessary  connection  had  been  established  de  facto 
between  them.     This  is  all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  his  h\-po- 
thetical  statement,  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saved ;"  and  he  was  guided  to  put  the  matter  in  this  form,  becau.<e 
this  was  the  provision  best  fitted  in  itself,  and  was  also  fore^ 
ordained  in  God's  purpose,  for  bringing  about  this  intermediate 
event  as  a  mean,  and  thereby  effecting  the  end.     Mr  Wafcjon 
holds  that  the  continuance  of  the  crew  in  the  ship  was  a  condition 
on  which  the  result  of  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  all  wa^s 
strictly  and  properly  speaking,  suspended ;  and  infers  from  this, 
that  there  was  no  absolute  purpose  to  save  them.     That  there  was 
an  absolute  purpose  to  save  them,  is, — ^to  say  the  least, — ^much  more 
clear  and  certain,  than  that  there  was  any  condition,  strictly  and 
properly  so  called,  upon  which  the  accomplishment  of  the  result 
was  suspended.     And,  independently  of  this,  his  argument  is  a 
mere  quibble  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  conditum*     Ue  just 
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asserts,  over  and  over  again,  that  an  absolute  purpose  is  an  uncon- 
ditional purpose  ;  assumes  that  a  condition  is  something  on  which 
the  result  purposed  or  contemplated,  is  really  suspended ;  and  then 
infers,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  condition  attached,  there  can  be 
no  absolute  purpose.  This  is  his  whole  argument ;  and  it  is  really 
nothing  better  than  a  quibble,  combined  with  a  resolute  determi- 
nation, to  refuse  to  look  at  the  explanations  and  arguments  which 
Calvinists  have  brought  forward  in  expounding  and  defending 
their  views  upon  this  subject. 

Calvinists  admit  that  the  terms  "  absolute"  and  "  conditional," 
as  appUed  to  the  divine  decrees,  are  contradictory,  or  exclusive 
the  one  of  the  other ;  and  that  absolute  and  unconditional,  in  this 
application  of  them,  are  synonymous.  But  they  deny,  that  there 
are  any  divine  decrees  or  purposes,  or  any  predictions  or  promises, 
which  can,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  be  called  conditional ; 
while  they  admit  that  there  are  senses  in  which  the  word  "  condi- 
tion" may  be  loosely  and  improperly  applied  to  them.  There  are 
few  words,  indeed,  which  admit  of,  and  have  been  employed  in, 
a  greater  variety  of  senses  and  applications,  than  the  word  "  con- 
dition." So  much  is  tliis  the  case,  that  Dr  Owen,  in  treating  of 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  conditions  of  justification,  lays  it  down, 
as  a  sort  of  canon  or  axiom,  "  We  cannot  obtain  a  determinate 
sense  of  this  word  condition,  but  from  a  particular  declaration  of 
what  is  intended  by  it  wherever  it  is  used."  *  Accordingly,  the 
exposition  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  "condition,"  with  an 
exact  specification  of  the  different  senses  in  which  it  may  be  and 
has  been  employed, — in  relation  to  the  divine  purposes,  predictions, 
and  promises, — forms  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  important 
commonplaces  in  this  controversy,  and  has  been  fully  and  largely 
handled  by  all  the  leading  Calvinistic  divines.  But  all  this  Mr 
Watson  resolutely  ignores.  He  just  assumes  that  a  condition  is 
a  condition,  as  if  it  had  only  one  meaning  or  signification ;  and  as 
the  apostle's  statement  plainly  implies,  that,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
the  continuance  of  the  crew  in  the  ship  might  be  called  a  condi 
tion  of  the  result  of  saving  the  lives  of  all ;  and  as  Calvinists  admit 
this,  he  infers,  that,  as  an  absolute  and  a  conditional  purpose  are 
contradictories,  God  could  not  have  formed  and  declared  an  abso- 
lute purpose  in  the  matter ;  and  that,  of  course,  notwithstanding 
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anjllung  which  He  bad  either  foreordained  or  foreseen,  the 
might  have  succeeded  in  their  purpose  of  leaving  the  ship, 
thus  have  frustrated  the  purpose,  and  preveuted  the  result^  whi 
the  apostle,  speaking  in  God's  name,  bad  absolutely  and  oncom 
tionally  predicted.  CalvinJsts  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  k 
and  improper  sense,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  crew  in 
ship  might  be  called  a  condition  of  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  all 
on  board ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  God's  purpose  or  plan,  that  the  one 
event  shoidd  precede,  and  be  a  mean  of  bringing  about,  the  othc 
— an  indissoluble  connection  being  thus  established  and  aecnred 
twcH?n  them.  But  they  deny  that  the  one  was  a  condition  of 
other,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  that  word.  To  repi 
it  as  a  condition,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  implies  not  merely 
that  the  ultimate  result  was  suspended  upon  it, — for  this,  in 
sense,  might  be  said  to  be  true,  in  virtue  of  the  connection 
facto  estabhshed  between  them  as  means  and  end,^ — ^bat  tXi 
tliat  God  could  not  make,  or  at  least  had  not  made,  any 
and  effectual  pro\asion  for  bringing  it  about ;  so  that  the 
event,  and,  of  course,  the  second  also,  was  left  in  a  position 
absolute  contingency  or  uncertainty',  dependent  for  its  coming  ii 
existence  upon  causes  or  influences  over  which  God  could  not, 
at  least,  did  not,  exert  any  effectual  conti*oL  It  is  only  when 
word  "  condition"  is  taken  in  this,  its  strict  and  proper  sense, 
an  aljsolute  and  a  contbtional  purpose  are  contradictories;  and/ 
in  this  sense,  Calvinists  deny  that  a  conditional  purpose  wji«  ef«r 
formed  in  the  divine  mind,  or  was  ever  eralKMlied  in  a  divine 
prediction  or  promise.  There  are  no  conditions,  properly  JfcO 
called,  attaching  to  the  di>ine  purposes,  predictions,  and  prxmujetf. 
God  has,  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  foreordained  certain  cndb 
or  ultimate  results  ;  aiirl  lie  has,  ^nth  equal  absoluteness  and 
conditionahty,  foreordained  the  means, — that  is,  the  intertn^ 
steps  or  stages  by  which  they  are  t^  be  brought  about.  And 
couchtional  or  hypothetical  foiTii  in  which  pi^dictions  and  prvH^ 
mises  are  often  put  in  Scriptui"e,  simply  im])lies  the  eirialffacc  of  a 
iie  facto  connection,  or  inter-<Iependence  of  eventa,  as  mewu  and 
end  ;  and  is  intended  to  operate  upon  men's  minds  in  the  wiy 
of  bringing  about  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  by  leading  to  ll 
use  and  improvement  of  the  natural,  ordinary,  and  appropriate' 
means. 

Mr  Watson  refers  to  the  great  principle,  by  which  we 
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the  Arminian  objection  about  the  practical  application  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, — ^viz.,  that  God  has  foreordained 
the  means  as  well  as  the  end ;  but  he  does  so  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  it  aside  as  irrelevant  and  fallacious.  He  does 
not  venture  to  look  it  fairly  in  the  face,  or  to  realise  its  true  im- 
port and  bearing.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to  point  out  either 
its  fallacy  or  its  irrelevancy.  He  disposes  of  it  just  by  repeating 
his  favourite  axiom, — ^which  is  really  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  upon  this  important  department 
of  the  argument — "  It  follows,  if  the  predestinaticm  be  absolute, 
that  there  are  no  conditions  at  all,"* — a  position  which  we  can 
admit  to  be  true  as  it  stands,  but  the  ambiguity  and  futility  of 
which,  in  its  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  the  controversy,  we  think 
we  have  sufficiently  established. 

The  discussions  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  unfairness  often  practised  by  Arminians  in  basing 
their  objections  upon  defective  and  erroneous  notions  of  the  real 
doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  and  may  be  useful,  also,  in  reminding 
Galvinists  of  the  importance,  with  a  view  at  once  to  the  defence 
of  truth  against  opponents,  and  the  personal  application  of  it  in 
their  own  case,  of  seeking  to  form  full  and  comprehensive  views 
of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  its  different 
parts  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations. 

The  misrepresentations  and  evasions  which  we  have  pointed 
out  in  Wesley  and  Watson,  are  fair  specimens  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  generality  of  Arminian  writers,  in  treating  of  this 
subject ;  and  it  is  surely  not  wonderful  that  the  penetration  and 
sagacity  of  Archbishop  Whately, — though  himself  an  Arminian, 
— should  have  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  that  his  candour  and 
cx>urage  should  have  led  him  to  proclaim,  the  folly  and  futility  of 
all  this.  He  has,  as  we  have  explained,  distinctly  and  fully  ad- 
mitted, that  the  doctrine  that  God  has  foreordained  the  means  as 
well  as  the  end,  and  has  thereby  established  a  certain  and  indis- 
soluble connection  between  them,  as  expounded  and  applied  by 
Calvinistic  divines,  furnishes  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  common 
allegation,  that  Calvinism  is  injurious,  in  its  moral  bearing  and 
tendency,  by  leading  men  to  neglect  the  discharge  of  duties  and 
the  use  and  improvement  of  means.    The  Calvinistic  argument, 
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indeed,  upon  this  point,  is  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  the  won- 
der is  not,  that  Whately  should  have  admitted  it  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  that  Wesley,  Watson,  and  Arminians  in  general,  should  have 
denied  it.  The  admission,  however,  is  not  the  less  honourable  to 
Whatel/s  sagacity  and  candour ;  because,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
he  was  the  first  Arminian  who  fully  and  openly  made  this  im- 
portant concession.  If  we  could  have  believed  that  Whately's  ex- 
ample, on  this  point,  would  have  been  followed  by  Arminians, — and 
that  they  would  have  admitted,  as  he  has  done,  that  the  common 
allegation  about  the  injurious  moral  bearing  of  Calvinism  is 
answered  or  neutralised  by  a  fair  application  of  the  whole  of  what 
Calvinists  teach  upon  this  subject,  we  woTild  scarcely  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  expose  the  statements  of  Wesley  and  Watson.  But 
the  whole  history  of  theological  controversy  prevents  us  from 
cherishing  this  expectation ;  and  constrains  us  to  fear,  that  the 
generality  of  Arminian  writers  will  continue  to  reiterate  the  old 
objection,  and  to  disregard,  or  evade  the  conclusive  answer  which 
has  been  so  often  given  to  it. 

Whately,  as  we  have  stated,  while  admitting  that  Calvinism 
can  be  successfully  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having  an  in- 
jurious moral  tendency,  maintains  that,  by  the  same  process  by 
which  this  allegation  is  refuted,  it  can  be  proved  that  our  doctrine 
has  no  practical  bearing  or  effect  whatever,  but  is  a  perfectly  use- 
less, barren  speculation.  His  views  upon  this  point  are  brought 
out  in  this  way  :  "  It  may  be  admitted  that  one  who  does  practi- 
cally adopt  and  conform  to  this  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  will 
not  be  led  into  any  evil  by  it ;  since  his  conduct  will  not  be,  in 
any  respect,  influenced  by  it.  When  thus  explained,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  purely  speculative  dogma,  barren  of  all  practical  results." 
"  It  is  not  contended  that  the  doctrines  in  question  have  a  hurtful 
influence  on  human  conduct,  and  consequently  are  untrue ;  but 
that  they  have,  according  to  the  soundest  exposition  of  tlicm,  no 
influence  on  our  conduct  whatever ;  and,  consequently  (revelation 
not  being  designed  to  impart  mere  speculative  knowledge),  that 
they  are  not  to  be  taught  as  revealed  truths."  "  The  doctrine  is, 
if  rightly  viewed,  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  not  *  belong- 
ing to  us'  practically,  and  which  ought  not,  at  least,  in  any  way 
to  influence  our  conduct."  "  Taking  the  system,  then,  afl  ex- 
pounded by  its  soundest  advocates,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any 
one  point  in  wliich  a  person  is  called  upon,  either  to  act  or  to  feel, 
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in  any  respect,  differently  in  consequence  of  his  adopting  it." 
"  The  preacher,  in  short,  is  to  act,  in  all  respects,  as  if  the  system 
were  not  true."*  The  general  principle  here  laid  down,  of  judg- 
ing, whether  a  doctrine  be  revealed  or  not,  by  an  apphcation  of 
the  test,  whether  it  be  merely  speculative,  or  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  conduct,  is  a  very  unsound  and  dangerous  one. 
Even  though  we  were  to  concede  the  truth  of  his  abstract  posi- 
tion, that  "  revelation  is  not  designed  to  impart  mere  speculative 
knowledge," — a  position  which  is  obscure  and  ambiguous,  and  the 
truth  of  which,  consequently,  is,  at  least,  very  doubtful, — we 
would  still  dispute  the  soundness  and  vaUdity  of  the  application 
he  makes  of  it  as  a  test.  If  we  have  a  revelation  from  God, 
surely  the  right  and  reasonable  course  is,  that  we  should  do  our 
ntmost  to  ascertain  correctly  the  whole  of  what  it  teaches  upon 
every  subject  which  it  brings  before  us ;  assured  that,  whatever  it 
reveals,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  believe  and  proclaim,  and,  in 
some  way  or  other,  useful  or  beneficial  for  us  to  know.  And,  if 
there  be  fair  ground  for  believing  that,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
"  revelation  is  not  designed  to  impart  to  us  mere  speculative  know- 
ledge," then  we  should  draw  from  this  the  inference,  that  the  doc- 
trine which  we  have  ascertained  to  be  revealed,  is  not  merely 
speculative,  but  has, — ^more  or  less  directly,  and  more  or  less  obvi- 
ously,— some  practical  bearing  or  tendency.  The  soundness  of  this 
general  inference  is  not  in  the  least  invalidated,  by  the  difficulty 
we  may  feel,  in  particular  instances,  in  pointing  out  any  very 
direct  or  obvious  practical  application  of  which  a  doctrine  admits. 
Kevelation  was  imdoubtedly  intended  to  convey  to  us  what  may 
be  called  speculative  or  theoretical  knowledge ;  and  though  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  the  general  and  ultimate  bearing  and  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  system  of  revealed  doctrine  is  to  tell  practi- 
cally upon  character  and  conduct,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
particular  doctrine  must  have  a  direct,  and  still  less  an  obvious, 
practical  application.  Some  doctrines  may  have  been  revealed 
to  us  chiefly,  or  even  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
general  system  of  doctrine  which  God  intended  to  teach  us, 
and  of  aiding  us  in  forming  more  clear  and  enlarged  conceptions 
of  other  doctrines  of  more  fundamental  importance ;  without 
having,  by  themselves,  any  direct  and  immediate  practical  bear- 

*  Essays,  Second  Series.    Essay  III.,  on  Election,  s.  v.  pp.  86-91,  7th  Ed. 
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ing.  Such  doctrines  might,  with  some  plausibility,  be  ranked 
under  the  head  of  what  Whately  calls  "  mere  speculative  know- 
ledge ;"  and  yet,  there  is  plainly  no  ground  for  regarding  this  as 
a  proof,  or  even  a  presumption,  that  they  have  not  been  revealed, 
— if  there  be  adequate  ground,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  for  believing  that  they  are  taught  or  in- 
dicated there.  To  set  up  our  notions  or  impressions  upon  the 
question, — whether  a  particular  doctrine,  alleged  to  be  revealed 
in  Scripture,  is  purely  speculative  or  has  a  practical  influence 
upon  conduct, — as  furnishing  anything  like  a  test  of  the  suflS- 
ciency  of  its  scriptural  evidence,  is  nothing  better  than  presump- 
tuous rationalism  ;  and  is  fitted  to  undermine  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  the  right  application,  of  Scripture  as  the  infallible 
standard  of  truth.  Dr  Whately,  to  do  him  justice,  has  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  treating  of  this  point 
He  says,* — "  I  have  waived  the  question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrin"e  of  election,  inquiring  only  whether  it 
be  revealed ;"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  assert,  that  "  one  of  the 
reasons  for  deciding  that  question  in  the  negative,"  is,  that  **  the 
doctrine  is,  if  rightly  viewed,  of  a  purely  speculative  character;" 
and,  again,t  "  I  purposely  abstain,  throughout,  from  entering  on 
the  question  as  to  what  is  absolutely  true,  inquiring  only  what  is, 
or  is  not,  to  be  received  and  taught  as  a  portion  of  revealed  gospel 
truth."  Now  we  may  surely  assume  that,  whatever  is  really  taught 
in  Scripture,  is  to  be  received  as  "revealed  gospel  truth;"  and, 
if  so,  then  this  forced  and  arbitrary  distinction  between  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  its  claim  as  a  revealed 
truth,  entirely  disappears.  The  whole  question  resolves  into  this, 
Wliat  saith  the  Scripture  !  and  this  question  must  be  determined 
upon  its  own  proper  grounds.  If  the  Scripture  sanctions  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine  of  election,  then  this  establishes  both  its  absolute 
truth,  and  its  position  and  claims  as  a  revealed  truth.  If  the 
Scripture  does  not  sanction  it,  then  it  is  not  to  be  received,  either 
as  true  or  as  revealed;  for  Calvinists,  while  maintaining  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system  derive  support  and  con- 
firmation from  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  have  never 
imagined  that  their  doctrine  of  election,  with  all  that  it  necessarily 
implies,  could  be  conclusively  proved  to  be  true,  except  from  the 
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testimony  of  Eevelation.  It  would  almost  seem  (for  this  is  really 
the  only  supposition  which  can  give  anything  like  clearness  or 
consistency  to  his  statement),  that  he  had  a  sort  of  vague  notion, — 
a  kind  of  lurking  suspicion, — that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
election,  though  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  might  or  could  be 
established  by  evidence  derived  from  some  other  source, — might 
be  true  though  not  revealed.  But  this  is  a  position  which  pro- 
bably he  will  not  venture  openly  to  assume ;  and,  therefore,  we 
must  continue  to  adhere  to  the  conviction,  that  his  statements  upon 
this  subject  are  characterised  by  obscurity  and  confusion. 

We  have  thought  it  proper  to  animadvert  upon  the  fallacious 
and  dangerous  notions  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  Dr  Wliateiys 
general  views,  upon  the  subject  of  applying  the  practical  influence 
of  doctrines  as  a  test,  not  of  whether  they  are  true,  but  of  whether 
they  are  revealed.  But  we, have  no  hesitation  in  denying  his  more 
specific  position,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  when  so 
expounded  as  to  stand  clear  of  any  injurious  tendency,  has  no 
practical  bearing  or  effect,  but  is  a  mere  useless,  barren  speculation. 
All  that  has  been,  or  can  be,  proved  upon  this  point  is  simply  this, 
— ^that  the  practical  application  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  does  not 
extend  over  so  wide  a  sphere,  and  does  not  bear  so  directly  upon 
certain  topics,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged  both  by  its  supporters 
and  its  opponents. 

The  alleged  practical  tendencies  and  effects  of  Calvinism  have 
always  entered  very  largely  into  the  discussion  of  this  whole  con- 
troversy. Objections  to  the  truth  of  Calvinism,  on  the  ground  of 
its  practical  moral  tendency,  very  obviously  suggest  themselves  to 
men's  minds,  and  carry  with  them  a  considerable  measure  of 
plausibility ;  and  men  professing  to  believe  Calvinistic  doctrines 
have  occasionally  spoken  and  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
some  countenance  to  these  objections  of  opponents.  Considering 
the  obviousness  and  the  plausibility  of  these  objections,  and  the 
prominent  place  they  have  usually  occupied  in  the  writings  of 
Arminians,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  have  it  now  conceded 
by  so  able  an  opponent  as  Whately,  that  they  are  utterly  base- 
less. Li  discussing  this  subject  of  the  practical  tendency  of  their 
system,  Calvinists  have  acted  chiefly  upon  the  defensive.  They  have 
usually  contented  themselves,  in  a  great  measiu-e,  with  repelling 
these  objections,  and  proving  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  solid 
foundation ;  and  having  accomphshed  this,  they  have  then  fallen 
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back  again  upon  the  direct  and  positive  scriptoral  proof  of  thdr 
doctrine,  as  establishing  at  once  its  truth,  its  importance,  and  its 
practical  uscf  ubiess.  The  two  principal  roles  by  which  we  ou^ 
to  be  guided  in  discussing  this  branch  of  the  subject, — both  with 
a  view  to  the  defence  of  our  doctrine  against  opponents,  and  also 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  making  ourselves  a  right  and  pro- 
fitable application  of  it, — are  these ; — 1st,  That  the  whole  of  the 
doctrine,  and  all  that  it  necessarily  involves,  be  fairly  and  fullj 
taken  into  account,  and  a  due  application  made  of  every  part  of 
it ;  and  especially  that  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  God^s  dearees 
and  purposes,  in  reference  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  men,  com- 
prehend or  include  the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  thus  provide 
for  and  secure  an  invariable  connection  in  fact  between  the  means 
and  the  end, — a  connection  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  any 
instance  dissolved ;  and  2d,  That  we  fully  and  freely  admit  and 
apply,  at  the  same  time,  all  other  doctrines  and  principles  which 
are  established  by  satisfactory  scriptural  evidence,  even  thou^ 
we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  explain  how  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  system.  A  carefnl 
attention  to  these  two  rules  will  enable  us  easily  and  conclusively 
to  repel  the  objections  of  our  opponents ;  and  at  the  same  time 
will  effectually  preserve  us  from  falling  into  any  serious  error,  in 
our  own  personal  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  we  profess 
to  believe. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  merely  controversial  purposes.  But 
it  is  due  to  DrWTiately, — who  has  shown  so  much  candour  and  fair- 
ness in  admitting  the  insufficiency  of  several  arguments  generally 
em])loyed  by  tlieArminians, — ^to  advert  somewhat  more  particularly 
to  his  allegation,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  though 
admitte<l  to  be,  when  rightly  and  fully  explained,  harmless  and 
miobjectionable,  is  shown  by  tho  same  process  to  be  a  mere  barren 
useless  speculation,  having  no  practical  influence  whatever ; — or, 
as  he  puts  it,  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  show  any  one  point,  .in 
which  a  person  is  called  upon  either  to  act  or  to  feel  in  any  re- 
spect differently,  in  consequence  of  his  adopting  it."  Calrinists 
do  not  profess  to  found  much  upon  the  practical  application 
which  may  be  made  of  their  doctrine  of  election,  as  affording  a 
positive  argument  in  support  of  it.  They  are  usually  satisfied 
with  proving  from  Scripture  that  it  is  true, — that  it  is  revealed 
there  as  an  object  of  faith, — and  that,  vrith  respect  to  its  practical 
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application,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  liable  to  no  serious  or  solid  ob- 
jection. They  admit,  that  it  is  not  fitted  or  intended  to  exert  so 
comprehensive  and  so  direct  an  influence  upon  character  and  con- 
duct, as  tlic  great  fundamental  doctrines  revealed  in  Scripture, 
concerning  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  men  in  their  natural  state, 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  therefore  should  not  hold  so  prominent  a  place  as 
these  in  the  ordinary  course  of  public  instruction.  But  they  deny 
that  it  is  a  barren,  useless  speculation.  They  maintain  that  it  has 
an  appropriate  practical  influence,  in  its  own  proper  place  and 
sphere ;  and  that  this  influence,  in  its  own  department,  and  when- 
ever it  comes  legitimately  into  operation,  is  most  wholesome  and 
beneficial.  There  are,  as  all  inteUigent  Calvinists  admit,  impor- 
tant deparbnents  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  Scripture, — 
important  steps  which  men  must  take  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,— on  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  has 
no  direct  practical  bearing.  It  is  upon  a  perversion  or  exaggerar 
tion  of  this  fact,  admitted  by  us,  that  the  whole  plausibihty  of 
Whatel/s  allegation  rests ;  and  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  substance  of  his  statements  upon  this  subject,  and  may  at  the 
same  time  serve  other  useful  purposes,  if, — while  indicating  how 
far  and  in  what  sense  his  allegation  is  true, — ^we  briefly  point  out 
some  legitimate  practical  applications  of  this  doctrine,  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  restrict  our  attention,  as  Whately  does,  to 
the  subject  of  predestination  in  its  bearing  upon  the  eternal 
destinies  of  men,  without  including  the  more  comprehensive  sub- 
ject of  the  f  oreordination  of  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  and  shall 
of  course  now  assume  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  true,  and  is 
held  inteUigently  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  it.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  Whatel/s  error  upon  this  point  is  traceable 
principally  to  this,  that  he  has  not  here  made  the  same  full  and 
candid  estimate, — as  in  some  other  branches  of  the  argument, — of 
the  whole  of  what  Calvinists  usually  adduce  in  explaining  the  prac- 
tical application  of  their  doctrine ;  and  confines  his  observation  to 
some  of  the  features  of  the  subject,  and  these  not  the  most  impor- 
tant and  peculiar. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  casts  important 
light  upon  the  character  and  moral  government  of  God,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  foxmdation  of  all  religion. 
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God  makes  Himself  known  to  us  by  all  tliat  He  does,  an< 
thiit  He  permits  to  take  place ;  anil  if  it  be  true,  that  He  b 
eternity  formed  certain  decrees  and  purposes  with  regard 
everlasting  destinies  of  men,  and  is  executing  these  decrees  or 
poses  in  time,  and  if  He  bjis  made  knowTi  to  us  that  He  bas 
an<l  is  doing  so, — tliis  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  afTard 
important  mat^'rials  for  kno^ving  Him,  anrl  for  understanding 
principles  that  n^gidate  His  dealings  with  His  creatoress.  Wit 
ever  He  does  or  has  purposed  to  do,  must  be  in  entire  ace 
with  all  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  His  nature,  and  Is  tht 
fitted  ti  afford  us  materials  for  forming  right  apprehenfiions  of 
their  true  bearing  and  results.  We  must  form  do  conceplioa^ 
the  supposed  holiness^  justice,  or  goodness  of  God^  or  of  the 
and  manner  in  whicli  these  attributes  would  lead  Hitn  to  act, 
consigtent  with  what  He  has  done  or  purposed  to  iLo.  On 
contran',  we  must  employ  all  that  we  know  concerning  His 
cedure,  to  ivgulato  our  views  of  His  attribute*  and  character. 
is  very  common  for  men,  especially  those  who  reject  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism,  to  frame  to  themselves  certain  concepdans  of  die 
divine  attributes,  and  tlien  to  deduce  from  them  certain  nodant 
as  to  what  God  must  do  or  cannot  do.  But  this  mode  of  rea.«oii* 
ing  is  unphilosopl ileal  and  dangerous, — unsuited  to  our  powers  imd 
capacities, — which  manifestly  require  of  us,  that  we  should  ailopt 
an  opposite  course  of  procedure,  and  form  our  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attribittcii  from  what  we  know  of  the  di\nne  purpr»ses  and 
actions  ;  and  at  lea.st  admit  nothing  into  our  conceptions  of  God*! 
charact^T,  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  that  He  lias  doofi 
or  has  purposed.  The  doctrine  of  pre<lestination  is  to  be  ro> 
garded  as  serving  a  purpose,  in  this  respect,  analogous  to  thtU  rf 
the  fall  of  the  angels, — an  event  which  has  occurred  under  Gtid*t 
moral  government,  and  b  fitted  to  throw  important  light  upon  Ilk 
character.  The  fact  revealed  to  us,  that  some  angels  fell  froan 
their  fii*8t  estate,  and  that  all  who  fell  were  left  to  perish  ir- 
remediably, without  any  pro\ision  having  been  made  for  restoring 
them,  or  any  opportunity  of  repentance  having  been  allowed  t<i 
them,  refutes  some  of  the  conceptions  which  men  are  apt  to  form 
in  regard  to  the  divine  character;  and  it  should  be  remembered 
and  applied,  in  the  way  of  leading  us  to  form  juster  conceptioDS 
upon  this  subject  than  generally  obtain  among  us.  Tlic  fact  that 
from  the  race  of  man, — all  of  them  equally  fallen  and  involvifd  itt 
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guilt  and  depravity, — God  of  His  good  pleastire  has  predestinated 
some  men  to  everlasting  life,  and  passed  by  the  rest  and  left  them 
to  perish  in  their  sins,  suggests  nothing  concerning  the  divine 
chiinieter  inconsistent  wth  what  is  indicated  by  the  history  of  the 
fallen  angels;  but,  while,  in  so  far  as  concerns  those  men  who 
perish,  it  confirms  all  the  views  of  God  which  the  history  of  the 
fallen  angels  suggests,  and  which  we  ai'e  usually  most  unwilling 
to  receive,  it  supjdies,  in  the  puqM3se  to  save  some  meu  with  an 
everlasting  salvation,  a  new  and  most  impi-essive  manifestation  of 
the  divine  character  and  moral  government,  which  couid  not,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  furnished  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
important  then  that  we  should  realise  what  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination,  as  a  gmeral  truth  revealed  in  Scripture^  repre- 
sents God  as  having  jjurposed  from  eternity,  both  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  saved  and  those  who  perish ;  and  that  we  should 
apply  this,  as  a  great  reality,  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  God's 
character  and  moral  government,  that  thus  we  may  know  Him  as 
fully  as  He  has  made  Himself  knowu  to  us;  and  may  be  enabled 
to  glorify  Him,  by  cherishing  and  expressing  emotions,  corres- 
ponding in  everj^  respect  to  all  the  perfections  which  He  possesses, 
and  to  all  the  principles  which  actually  regulate  His  dealings  with 
His  creatures. 

Dr  Wliately  might  probably  call  this  "  mere  speculative 
knowledge."  But  this  would  be  an  abuse  of  language ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  all  tlie  knowledge  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
communicate  to  us  concerning  Himself,  concerning  the  perfections 
of  His  nature  and  the  principles  of  His  moral  government,  is  both 
fitted  and  intended  to  exert  a  practical  influence  upon  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  men. 

But,  while  it  is  thus  plain  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination,— contemplated  simply  as  a  truth  about  God  revealed 
in  Scripture, — is  fitted  to  exert  a  general  practical  influence  upon 
men's  views  and  feelings ;  we  have  further  to  iiKjuire,  whether 
tihere  beany  direct  personal  application  which  men  can  legitunately 
make  of  it,  in  it^s  bearing  upon  themselves  singly  and  indiridually. 
And  upon  this  question,  the  substance  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
true  is  this, — 1st,  That  men  cannot  legitimately  make  any  dii^ect 
personal  ajipiication  of  this  doctrine  Ijq  themselves  individually 
unless  and  imtil  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  them- 
selves individually  have  been  elected  to  eternal  life, — ^lat  is,  of 
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ctnirse  (for  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertainiiu 

to  behove  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  re<  < 

Chnst  as  their  Saviour,  and  hare  been  bom  again  of  llis  word  aod 

Spirit;  aud,  2d,  that  when  men  have  come  to  beli«  i  ^,^ 

grounds,  that  tliey  have  been  elected,  the  perstmal  [  1  apjili- 

cation  of  the  doctrine  is  most  obvious  and  most  wholesome. 

Men  eannot  make  any  direct  personal  aj^pHcation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  preilestination  to  tliemselves  individually^  so  bnig  as  tiicy 
continue  in  their  natural  state  of  guilt  and  estrangement  from  GmL 
and  while  they  have  not  yet  embraced  the  offers  an  '  '  '  tJonsof 
the  gosjiel  and  entered  the  service  of  Christ;  and  i  t,  with 

reference  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  attaoliing  to  this  coc  ': 
tiou  of  things,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  taken  into  accunnt,  or  to 
e?£ert  any  direct  practical  influence*     We  ailmit,  nay,  we  eontenfi, 
tliat  thid  doctrine  has  no  immediate  practical  beaiung  upon  the 
proic^s  nf  ^rtting  before  sinners,  and  urging  upon  them,  the  com- 
mit ^  iiiil  invitations  adtlressed  to  them  in  connection  mth  the 
scheme  of  Ralvation,  or  on  the  riglit  regulation  of  their  rcmdnrt 
in  dealing  with  tliese  commands  and  invitations.       Tlii^  arise* 
manifestly  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.     Preachers  of  tlie 
gospel  are  not  only  warranted,  but  bound,  to  address  the  offeis  and 
invit4»tIoii8  of  God*8  word  to  men  indiscriminately,  widi.        '! 
tiou  and  exception ;  and  having  Gtxi's  sanction  and  co\ 
this^  they  should  do  it  without  hesitation  and  without  restricliuiL 
God  doe.s  this,  in  order  that  He  may  thereby  execui     ^  ^ 

which  1  le  formed  from  eternity  concerning  the  evcrl ;  i  .,4 

of  mcj) ;  an*l  that  He  may  do  so  in  accordance  wntli  the  prindplaf 
of  man's  moral  constitution,  and  with  all  Ids  capacities  an<l  rwj»<m* 
sibilities;  sind  ministers  are  buuud  to  do  t\m  m  Go<rs  names  jo^ 
because  lie  reqaires  it  at  their  Iiands.  Those  who  have  not  jet 
submitted  to,  or  complied  with,  the  conrniands  and  invitations  of 
tlie  gospel^  cannot,  in  their  present  state, — though  they  nmy  know^ 
and  profess  to  believe,  the  general  doctrine  of  predestination  M  i 
part  of  Qod's  revealed  tnith, — know  anything  whatever  bcmiDg 
in  any  way  ujion  the  r^estion,  whether  they  thettisclve^  individttalh 
have  been  elected  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  tJike 
any  opinion  or  impression  upon  this  point  into  account,  in  dodtng 
with  the  commands  and  inWtations  which  are  addressed  to  tkenk. 
As  they  can  know  notldng  about  it,  they  should,  in  the  meaiitilii% 
leave  it  out  of  Wew,  and  give  it  no  practical  weight  or  effect  wbil 
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ever.  The  general  doctrine  of  predestination, — the  tmtli  that  God 
has  chosen  some  men  to  everlasting  life,  and  has  resolved  to  pass 
by  the  rest  and  to  leave  them  to  perish  in  their  sins, — is  taught  in 
Scripture ;  and,  therefore,  all  who  have  access  to  the  Bible  ought 
to  believe  it.  But  men  are  to  apply  and  to  act  upon  only  what 
they  do  know ;  and  as,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  the  condition 
of  considering  how  they  should  deal  with  the  commands  and  invi- 
tations of  the  gospel,  addressed  to  them  and  pressed  upon  them, 
they  cannot  know  whether  they  themselves  have  been  elected  or 
not,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negar 
live  opinion  upon  this  point  into  account,  and  to  act  upon  it  as  a 
reality, — as  a  thing  known.  The  general  truth,  that  God  has 
elected  some  and  passed  by  others, — ^which  is  the  whole  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught  in  Scripture, — does  not  furnish 
any  materials  whatever  for  practically  influencing  their  conduct  in 
their  present  circumstances,  or  with  reference  to  the  point  which 
they  have  at  present  under  consideration,  and  with  which  they  are 
bound  to  deal ;  and  therefore  their  duty,  in  right  reason,  is  just  to 
abstain  from  applying  it  to  the  particular  matter  on  hand,  and  to 
proceed  at  once  to  obey  the  conunand  and  to  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion addressed  to  them.  Any  other  course  of  procedure,  in  the 
circumstance,  is  manifestly  irrational,  as  resting  upon  no  actual 
ground  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  the  doctrine  of  predestination  taught 
in  Scripture  does  not  rationally  produce,  or  tend  to  produce,  a 
hesitation  or  a  refusal  to  accept  of  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the 
gospel,  so  it  is  in  no  way  legitimately  responsible  for  this  result,  in 
any  instance  in  which  it  may  have  been  exhibited. 

All  tliis  is  abimdantly  evident ;  and  though  denied  by  most 
Arminians,  who  would  fain  represent  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
as  throwing  rational  and  legitimate  obstacles  in  the  way  of  men 
receiving  and  submitting  to  the  gospel,  it  is  admitted  by 
Dr  Whately,  who  makes  it  an  objection  to  our  doctrine,  that 
"  the  preacher"  (and,  of  course,  also  the  hearer)  "  is  to  act  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  system  were  not  true."  This  is  not  a  correct 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  case.  The  preacher  is  bound  to 
state  the  whole  truth  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  His  word ;  and  to 
urge  upon  every  man  to  apply  every  truth  according  to  its  true 
nature  and  real  import,  viewed  in  connection  with  his  actual  cir- 
cumstances. The  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  we  have  seen, 
casts  much  light  upon  the  character  and  moral  government  of  God  ; 
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and  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance,  thit 
men  have  full  and  correct  \'iews  and  impressions    upon   tliesB 
points.     Whenever  they  have  learned  this   doctrine,  they  an 
boimd  to  apply  it,  acconling  to  its  true  nature  and  all  that  it  fiiirly 
involves.     But  at  the  time  when  they  have  not  yet  embraced  the 
offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  are  only  considerinfj  how 
they  should  deal  with  them,  they  have  not  yet  any  materials  what- 
ever  for  applpng  it,  in  the  way  of  bearing  upon  tlie   qoesUoiiy 
whether  they  have  been  elected  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  k»  far  » 
that  jiolnt  Is  concerned,  they  are  to  act, — not  as  Dr  \Aniately  ssp^ 
as  if  tlie  system  or  general  doctrine  of  predestination  were  not 
true, — but  merely  (for  this  is  evidently  the  true  state  of  the  ca^), 
as  if  it  did  not  then^  at  that  time,  afford  any  materials  for  dfr 
termining   one    particuhir    question    concerning  themselves  in* 
dividually;  and  thus  did  not  afford  any  materials  for  deriding 
upon   the   one   point  of  how  they  should  deal    with   the  com* 
mands  and  inritations  addressed  to  tliem.     Thus  far,  and  Co  this 
extent,  it  is  true  that  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  can  make « 
direct,  personal,  individual  a])plication  of  the  doctrine  ;  but  thisifi 
very  far  from  warranting  Whately  s  assertion,  that  the  doctrine 
does  not  admit  of  any  personal  practical  application  whatever. 

For,  men  may  come  at  length  to  know  upon  sound  and  rational 
grounds  that  they  have  been  elected  to  everlasting  life  ;  and  it  ift 
then,  and  then  only,  that  the  practical  personal  application  of  tlio 
doctrine  to  men  indiridually  is  brought  out,  Amiinians  are  a^ 
customed  to  repi*esent  the  matter,  as  if  the  belief  of  the  general 
scriptm'al  doctrine,  that  God  has  ejected  some  men  to  life  ami 
passed  by  the  rest,  must  necessarily  include  in  it  the  means  of 
knowing  directly  and  immediately,  what  men  individually  have 
been  elected,  and  what  have  been  passed  by ;  and  they  often  in- 
sinuate, moreover,  that  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  do. 
of  election,  imagine,  upon  the  mere  ground  of  the  truth  '•? 
doctrine,  and  without  any  intermediate  process,  that  they  thejn- 
selves  have  been  elected.  God  might  have  revealed  to  us  this 
general  doctrine,  and  required  us  to  apply  it  in  the  way  of  regil* 
lating  our  general  conceptions  of  His  character  and  moral  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  might  have  afforded  us  no  materials  for  deciding 
certainly  at  any  time,  whether  we  individually  had  been  elected 
or  not.  And  in  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  most  important 
to  remember,  that  He  has  not  provided  any  materials  from  which 
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my  man  upon  earth  can  ever,  without  a  special  revelation,  be 
virarranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  he  himself,  or  that  any 
one  of  his  fellow-men,  has  not  been  elected ;  and  that  conse- 
quently no  man  is  ever  warranted  to  act  upon  this  conviction  as 
certainly  true  of  himself.  Arminians  are  fond  of  representing  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  as  fitted  to  throw  men  into  despair,  by 
making  them  believe  that  they  are  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.  But  while  the  doctrine  implies  that  this  is  true  of  some 
men,  in  the  sense  which  has  been  explained,  it  does  not  contain 
in  itself,  or  when  viewed  in  connection  with  any  matepals  which 
are  within  our  reach,  any  ground  to  warrant  any  man  to  come  to 
this  conclusion  with  respect  to  himself.  And,  therefore,  despair 
is  not  in  any  case  the  proper  legitimate  result  of  the  application 
of  this  doctrine ;  but  must  arise,  wherever  it  exists,  from  the  per- 
version or  abuse  of  it,  or  of  some  other  principle  connected  with  it. 
Men  may,  indeed,  have  abundant  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that 
their  present  condition  is  one  of  guilt  and  depravity ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, if  they  were  to  die  now,  they  would  inevitably  be  con- 
signed to  misery.  But  there  is  evidently  nothing  in  this  that 
affords  any  legitimate  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  God  has 
from  eternity  passed  them  by  and  resolved  to  withhold  from  them 
BKs  grace.  This  was  once  the  condition  of  all  men ;  and  many 
have  been  rescued  from  it  who  had  gone  to  a  fearful  excess  of  de- 
pravity. If  men,  indeed,  did  or  could  know,  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  sin  unto  death, 
diey  might  then  legitimately  draw  the  inference,  that  their  eternal 
doom  was  fixed,  and  could  not  be  changed.  But  while  we  know 
the  general  truth,  that  such  sins  may  be  committed,  there  are  no 
materials  provided  in  Scripture,  by  the  application  of  which  any 
man  is  warranted  in  coming  to  the  certain  and  positive  conclusion 
that  he  has  committed  them.  And,  in  Hke  manner,  while  we 
know  that  God  has  resolved  to  leave  some  men  to  perish  in  their 
nn,  we  have  no  materials  provided  by  which  any  man  is  war- 
ranted, while  he  is  upon  earth,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
he  belongs  to  this  number ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  legitimate 
ground  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  in  any  other  doctrine 
taught  in  Scripture,  why  any  man  should  despair, — should  re- 
nounce all  hope  of  salvation, — should  act  as  if  his  condemnation 
were  unchangeably  determined,  and  on  this  account  should  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel. 
VOL.  I.  87 
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But  altiiongh  no  man  while  upon  earth  can  bave  aBj  good 
ground  for  dejspairing  of  salvation,— as  if  he  had  full  warrant  for 
tlae  conclusion  that  lie  has  not  been  elected, — ^men  maj  have  good 
ground  for  believing  that  they  have  been  from  etcmitr  elected  to 
everlasting  life  ;  and  of  course  are  called  upon  to  apply  this  cwi- 
viction,  according  to  its  true  nature  and  bearings.  This  important 
point  is  thus  admirably  stated  in  the  Westminster  Confessifjn  :— 
"Tlie  doctrine  of  tins  high  mptery  of  predestination  is  to  be 
hant-Ued  with  special  prudenct^  and  care,  that  men  attenfling  to  the 
^ill  of  God  revealed  in  His  word,  and  }"ielding  obedience  there- 
unto, may  from  the  certainty  of  tlieir  effectual  vocation  be  assaivd 
of  their  eternal  election.  So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of 
praise,  rcveixsnce,  and  admiration  of  God ;  and  of  htunility,  dili- 
gence., and  abundant  consolation,  to  ail  that  sincerely  obey  tha 
gospel."*  No  man  has  any  grouud  to  conclude  that  he  has  been 
elected,  merely  because  Scripture  teaches  the  general  doctrine, 
that  God  has  chosen  some  men  to  everlasting  life.  Other  ma- 
terials must  be  furnished  and  applied,  before  any  man  is  war* 
ranted  to  cheiish  this  conviction.  Some  change  must  be  effected 
in  hiui,  which  is  a  necessary  or  invariable  accompaniment  or  coih 
sequence  of  eteraal  election,  and  which  may  thus  test  and  ei«tab- 
lish  its  reality  in  reference  to  him.  It  is  a  part  of  our  doctiiiK\ 
that  eveiy  man  who  has  been  elected  to  life  from  eternity,  is  in 
time  effexjtually  called^  or  has  faith  and  regeneration  produced  in 
him  by  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit.  No  man  has  or  can  Itx^ 
any  sufficient  groimd  for  belie\nng  that  he  has  Ixjen  elected,  uo^ 
less  and  until  he  has  been  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  Jesu%  ind 
has  been  boni  again  of  the  word  of  God  through  the  belief  of  tJH* 
truth  J  and  wherever  these  changes  have  been  effected,  tliis  must 
have  been  done  in  the  execution  of  God's  eternal  purpose ;  and 
thnsj  taken  in  connection  with  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  electioo 
and  perseverance,  they  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  coo- 
dusion,  that  every  one  in  whom  they  have  been  >M*ought,  hjis  beea 
from  eternity  elected  to  life,  and  shall  certainly  be  saveiL  It  is 
only  from  the  certainty  of  their  effectual  VL»cution  that  men  can  be 
assured  of  their  eternal  election.  But  all  who  have  been  effec- 
tually called,  and  wlio  are  assurer!  of  this  by  a  right  app)i 
of  the  scriptural  materials  U^aring  upon  the  point,  are  boiu.-.,  ^ 
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the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  believe  that  they 
ba^e  hcen  elected,  and  t*3  apply  this  conclusion  according  to  it* 
true  nature  and  bearings. 

The  materials  by  which  men  may  attain  to  certainty  as  to  their 
effectual  vocation  are  to  he  found,  partly  in  Scripture^  and  partly 
in  themselves ;  and  by  a  right  use  of  the?e  materials,  men  may, 
iinder  the  ^idance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attain  to  a  firm  and  well- 
grounded  conviction  upon  this  point :  and  thus  annvc  at  decided 
conclusions,  both  with  respect  to  Clod's  eternal  purp<ise8  in  regard 
to  tliem,  and  with  respect  to  their  own  everlasting  destiny.  If 
tJiey  Imve  fallen  into  error  in  the  application  of  these  materials^  if 
they  have  been  fx'rsuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  effectual  voca^ 
tion  without  good  grounds, — that  is,  if  they  believe  that  they  have 
been  effectually  eahed  when  they  have  not, — then,  of  course,  all 
their  ulterior  conclusions^  about  the  certainty  of  their  election  and 
of  their  perseverance,  fall  to  the  grotmd ;  they,  too,  must  be 
equally  erroneou.*?,  and,  therefore,  can  exert  only  an  injurious  in- 
ffnence.  But  the .  doctrine  of  election  is  not  responsible  for  this 
error,  or  for  any  of  the  injurious  consequences?  that  may  have  re- 
sulted from  it.  The  error  was  solely  their  own,  arising  eitheir 
from  ignorance  of  what  Scripttire  teaches  upon  the  subject  of 
effectual  calling,  or  from  ignorance  of  themselves,^-or  from  both, 
Such  cases  afford  no  specimen  of  the  right  and  legitimate  Hjtplica- 
tion,  or  the  natural  an<l  appropriate  tendency,  of  the  doctrine  of 
election,  or  of  any  doctrine  that  is  connected  with  it.  The  full  and 
legitimate  application  of  this  doctrine,  is  exhibited  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  been  effectually  called, — who  are  persuaded  of 
this  upon  solid  and  satisfactory  grounds, — and  who,  from  this  fact, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  general  doctrine  of  election  taught 
in  Scripture,  have  drawn  the  inference  or  conclusion,  that  they 
have  been  elected  to  everlasting  life,  and  that  they  shall  certainly 
persevere  in  faith  and  holiness  unto  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. 
And  what  is  the  natm*id  and  appropriate  result  of  this  state  of 
mind, — of  these  view3  and  convictions  about  our  pn»scnt  condition 
and  future  prospects^  and  the  whole  ])roceduTe  of  God  in  connec- 
tion with  them  1  The  legitimate  residt  of  this  state  of  mind,— and 
eonsequcutly  the  right  application  of  the  doctrine,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  admit  of  a  <hrect  practical  hearing  rm  the  case  of  men  in- 
dividually,—is  not  to  encourage  them  in  carelessness  or  indifference 
jut  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  about  the  dischiu-ge  of  their 
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duty,  as  if  the  result  were  secured  do  what  tUey  imtrht,— that  1% 
as  if  God  had  not  established  an  invariable  o^nnection  between 
the  meiins  and  the  end,  or  had  not  left  all  tlie  moral  obligations 
under  which  men  lie  at  lea.st  unimpaired^  Dr  Whately  admia 
that  our  doctrine  is  not  liable  to  any  charge  of  injurious  tendency 
on  this  ground*  But  it  is  surely  manifest  that  it  is  fitted  to  exert, 
diri't'tly  and  positively,  an  importiint  practical  influence.  When, 
men,  who  have  been  effectually  called,  infer  from  their  effectual 
vocation,  established  by  its  appnipriate  evidence,  that  they  have 
been  i-lected  and  shall  certainly  be  saved ;  and  when  they  reaiire 
and  ap})ly  aright  all  the  iiews  which  are  thus  presented  of  thdr 
condition,  obligations,  and  prospects, — of  all  that  God  has  done  anil 
will  yet  do  with  regard  to  them ;  the  result  must  be,  that  the 
doctrine  of  election,  or  the  special  aspect  in  which  that  doctrine 
presents  and  impresses  all  the  considerations,  retrospective  and 
prospective,  which  ought  to  influence  and  affect  the  mind,  will 
affonl,  as  the  Confession  sap,  "  matter  of  praise,  reverence,  and 
admiration  of  God ;"  inasmuch  as  it  brings  ont,  in  a  light,  clearer, 
more  prilpablo,  and  more  impresjdve  than  could  be  derived 
any  other  source,  how  entirely  God  is  the  author  of  oar  sali 
and  of  all  that  leads  to  it,— of  all  that  we  have  and  all  that 
hope  for» — how  gloriously  His  perfections  have  been  niaxiift 
in  all  that  lie  has  done  for  tis, — and  how  supremely  we  shot 
feel  ourseh*es  constrained  to  show  forth  His  praises^  and  to  yit 
ourselves  unto  Tlim.  It  must  afford,  also,  "  matter  of  humihl 
diligt*nce,  and  abundant  consolation  to  all  who  sincerely  olw^y 
gospel,"  most  effectually  bringing  down  every  liigh  thought  i 
every  imagination  that  cxaltetli  itself, — filling  with  peace  and 
in  helloing  amid  every  ililiicultT  find  danger, — and  keeping  alii 
at  all  times  a  sense  of  the  most  profound  and  powerful  obllgatic 
to  tlim  supremely  and  unceasingly  at  the  great  object,  to  w^hic 
God*s  electing  purprjse  was  directed, — on  account  of  which,  in 
execution  of  that  purpose,  Christ  gave  Himself  for  us,  and 
forth  His  Spirit  into  oiur  hearts, — viz.,  that  we  should  he  holy 
without  bhune,  befitre  Him  in  love,  that  we  should  be  ch 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  and  he  enabled 
perfect  holiness  in  the  fetu*  of  the  Lord,  tliat  we  should  be 
meet  for  the  e\erhisting  enjoyment  of  His  glorious  presence. 

When,  then,  men  are  assiu^d  of  tlieir  etermd  election, — as  an 
inference  or  deduction  from  the  certainty  of  their  effectual  vc 
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tion, — this  suggests  and  inculcates  views  of  God  and  of  themselves, 
— of  what  He  has  purposed  and  done  for  them  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  Him, — of  their  past  history,  present  condi- 
tion, and  future  prospects, — ^which  cannot  be  derived,  at  least  in 
the  same  measure  and  degree,  or  of  so  definite  and  effective  a 
character,  from  any  other  form  or  aspect  in  which  these  subjects 
can  be  presented ;  views  fitted  to  cherish  in  the  heart  all  those 
feelings,  desires,  and  motives  that  constitute  or  produce  true  piety 
and  genuine  godliness,  and  thus  to  assimilate  men's  character  and 
conduct  on  earth  to  the  life  of  heaven.* 

In  a  note  subjoined  to  his  "  Essay  on  Election,"!  Br  Whately 
makes  an  ingenious  attempt  to  get  some  countenance  to  his  notion, 
that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  has  no  practical  effect  or 
bearing,  from  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  tries  to  undermine  the  testimony  in  favour  of 
Calvinism,  which  has  been  derived  from  that  Article ;  and  it  may 
tend  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, if  we  briefly  examine  his  statements  upon  this  point.  He 
begins  with  quoting,  from  one  of  his  previous  works,  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  principles  which  have  often  regulated  the 
composition,  and  should  therefore  regulate  the  interpretation,  of 
public  ecclesiastical  docimients  or  symbolical  books.  He  dwells 
especially  upon  the  idea,  that  these  documents  have  been  often 
the  results  of  a  compromise,  among  men  who  differed  somewhat 
from  each  other  in  their  opinions  ;  and  illustrates  the  bearing  of 
this  consideration  upon  the  right  mode  of  explaining  and  applying 
them.  His  general  views  upon  this  subject  are  very  sound  and 
judicious,  and  may  be  most  usefully  applied  in  the  explanation  of 
many  important  ecclesiastical  documents  ;  but  we  think  he  utterly 
fails  in  the  attempt  he  makes  to  apply  them  to  the  17th  Article  of 
his  own  church.  We  quote  the  whole  of  his  statement  upon  this 
point,  and  we  request  our  readers  to  give  it  their  special  attention: — 

"  Our  17th  Article  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  what  has  been  said ; 
for  it  contains  modifications  and  limitations  in  one  part  of  what  is  laid  down 
in  another,  each  as  go  near  to  neutralise  the  one  by  the  other. 

"  It  begins  by  stating  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  a  form  which  cer- 
tainly may  be,  and  we  know  often  has  been,  understood  in  the  Calvinistic 


•  For  a  masterly  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Dr  Owen's 
great  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  B.  v., 


c.  ii- : — '*  Eternal  Election,  a  cause  of 
and  motive  unto  holiness." 
t  P.  97. 
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sense  ;  and  tbeu  it  proceeds  to  point  out  the  danger  of  dwelling  on  that  doo« 
tiine,  if  BO  understood,  before  curious  and  carnul  pereoiie  -,  of  whom  one  mty 
presume  there  will  usually  be  some  in  any  con^L'tyation  or  mixcil  companr ; 
60  that  such  a  doctrine  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be  publicly  act  forth.  Next,  h 
cautions  ue  against  taking  the  divine  promises  otlierfrLse  than  as  tbey  ait 
generally  (geuei-alitiT)  set  forth  in  Scripture  \  that  is,  u  mAde  to  damts  ol 
mea, — those  of  Buch  and  such  a  description,  and  not  to  indi^iduaU,  W«  tn 
not,  in  short,  to  pronounce  this  or  that  man  one  of  the  elect  (in  the  CahrinMlk 
Benae),  except  ao  far  aa  we  may  judge  from  the  land  of  cbaractex  ho  mantfrrtiL 
And  lastly,  we  are  warned,  in  our  own  conduct,  not  to  vindicate  any  ad  M 
conformable  to  God'g  will,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  takes  place  muslbafB 
been  decreed  by  Him,  but  are  to  consider  conformity  to  Ilis  mU  oa  coMJitlnf: 
in  obedience  to  His  injunctions. 

*'  If,  then,  some  may  say,  this  doctrine  is  (1)  not  to  be  puhficfy  trtfiir^ 
nor  (2)  applied  in  our  judgment  of  any  individual,  not  (3)  applidd  in  cmr  pm9 
c(mduvt,  why  need  it  have  been  at  all  mentioned  ? 

"  As  for  the  comfort  enjoyed  from  the  *  godly  odnaider&tlon^  of  it  by  thoat 
who  'feel  within  themselves  the  working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,'  ctc»,  it  iraokl 
be  moet  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  cannot  be  equally  enjoyed  Ijy  ihom 
who  do  not  hold  predestiuarian  viewe^  but  who  not  the  lees  fully  trust  in  and 
love  their  Redeemer,  and  *  keep  His  fiaying/ 

^*-  But  the  article  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  compTomise  between  oonffcV 
ing  views  ;  one  party  infUBting  on  the  insertion  of  certain  statementa»  wliid^ 
the  other  consented  to  admit,  only  on  condition  of  the  insertton  ol  oatatn 
limitations  and  cautions,  to  guard  against  Hie  dangers  that  inigfat  attenil  tkt 
reception  of  the  doctrine  in  a  sense  of  which  the  former  pnauige  ta  capaUe.** 

The  \\(iws  set  forth  in  this  passage  may  be  considered  in  two 
different  aspects :— Ist,  in  their  bearing  generally  up>n  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Articles ;  and,  2d,  in  their  bearing  upon  Whately's 
special  allegation,  that  the  CalWnistic  doctrine  does  not  admit  of 
any  practical  application. 

On  the  first  of  these  topics,  Wliately  seems  to  intend  tu 
insinuate^  that  the  17th  Article^  as  it  stands^  wa^  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  men  holding  different  and  opposite  views  on 
the  subjects  controverted  betuecn  Cah4nisti4  and  Ai*miuiau4;  mat 
statements  being  put  in  to  please  or  satlisfy  the  one  p^itjy  aid 
some  to  please  or  satisfy  tlie  other.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  some 
notion  of  this  sort,  that  many  have  contended,  thai  the  thoologj 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  neither  Calnnism  nor  Arminianisisi ; 
while  others  have  embodied  the  same  general  iijea,  in  a  somewkal 
different  form,  by  maintaining  tluit  it  is  both  the  one  and  the  otbsr* 
But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  5uj*|M>rt  the  idea  of  any  asdi 
compromise,  either  in  the  actual  statements  of  the  article  itadf) 
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or  in  the  hiafcorical  facts  as  to  the  theological  sentiments  of  its 
authors,  and  the  cimimstniices  in  >vhieh  it  was  compased.      It 
must  now  be  rogai'ded  as  a  conclusively  established  liistorical  fact, 
— a  fact  about  which  there  is  scarcely  room  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion, — that  the  frainers  of  the  English  articles  were 
Calvinists,  and  of  course  intended  to  teach  Cahinism ;  or  at  least 
could  not  have  intended  to  teach  anj^hing  at  all  inconsistent  with 
it.     And  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  article  itself  to  contra- 
dict or  discountenance  this  conclusion^  to  which  the  whole  history 
of  the  matter  so  plainly  points.     There  is  not  one  statement  con- 
tained in  the  article,  to  which  any  reasonable  and  intelligent  Cal- 
vdnist  ever  has  objectetl,  or  ever  coukl  have  thought  of  ohjectiug. 
How  honest  and  intelligent  men  who  are  not  Calvinists,  can  satisfy 
or  pacify  their  consciences  in  subscribing  it,  is  a  mystery  which 
we  never  have  been  able  to  solve.      But  with  tlus  we  are  not  at 
present  conceracd.      It  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
17th  Article, — no!  a  tlionght  or  i<lea,-^but  what  is  found  in  other 
Confessions  undeniably  Calvinistic,  and  in  the  wntings  of  Calvin 
hiinjself,  and  of  all  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  OaHinistic  di- 
vines.  The  framers  of  the  English  articles  were  no  donbt  moderate 
Calvinists,  who  were  not  disposed  to  give  countenance  to  the 
more  extreme  and  minute  expositions  of  the  subject  in  which  som^ 
Calvinists  have  indulged ;  and  who  were  anxious  to  guard  against 
the  practical  al)uses  into  which  some  unintelligent  and  injudicious 
persons  have  fidlen  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  wliich 
we  admit  the  doctrine  is  obviously  liable  in  tlie  hands  of  such  per- 
^mms.     But  there  is  really  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  AYhately's 
^^■sertion,  that  "  the  article  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise between  conflicting  views  ;"  and  the  conclusive  pn>of  of  this 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  would  not  naturally  and  at 
once  suggest  itself  as  a  matter  of  course  to  any  intelligent  Cal- 
vinist,  who  wished  to  give  a  temperate  and  careful  statement  of 
his  opinions.     His  statements  about   "  modifications  and  limita- 
tions," "  lunitations  and  cautions,"  which  one  party  insisted  upon 
in  order  to  neuti-alize  something  else  ;  and  about  this  party  con- 
senting to  admit  the  leading  and  general  position,  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted has  a  very  Calvinistic  aspect,  "  only  on  the  condition  of 
the  insertion"  of  these  limitations  and  cautions  to  modify  it,  are  a 
pure  fiction^ — utterly  unsupported  by  anything  either  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ardcle,  or  in  the  article  itself.    No  man  could  have 
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nuidc  siicli  stutementSy  who  was  intelligently  acquainted  witli  tbe 
WTitiugs  of  Calvinistic  divines,  whicli  make  it  manifest,  that  ?uch 
cautions  and  limitations  constitute  a  natural  and  familiar  conunon" 
place  in  the  cxpos^ition  of  their  8\'stem  of  tlieolog)'.  Not  only 
tlie  limitations  and  cautions  in  the  article  perfectly  consistent  ^ 
Calvinism,  hut  some  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  could  oi 
have  been  suggested  and  required  by  a  pre\nous  statement  of  Cs 
vinistic  doctrine ;  and  thus  afford  a  positive  proof,  that  its  leai] 
general  statement  is,  and  w^as  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  of 
fundamental  principle  of  Calvinism. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remark,  that  Dr  Wliately  has  not* 
here  stated,  precisely  and  explicitly,  what  were  tho  "  conflicting 
views"  wliich  lie  eonsidvrs  to  have  been  compromised  in  the  artit: 
by  modifying  and  neutralizing  Hmhations ;  and,  that  thus  it 
be  open  t-o  him  to  allege,  in  his  own  defence,  that  he  did  not 
to  deny  the  Calvinism  of  the  article,  or  to  as^scrt  that  there  is 
thing  in  it  opposed  to  the  views  generally  held  by  CaJ^ 
divines ;  and  that  the  **  conflicting  views,"  wliich  he  says 
com|>romi.seil,  ivfeiTed  only  to  minor  points,  in  which  Cah-mi* 
might  differ  among  themselves.     If  this  shoidd  be  pleadt*d  in 
defence,  then  we  have  to  say,  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
meaning  and  ol>ject  more  clear  and  definite  than  lie  has  doi 
and  that  the  natural  and  obvious  bearing  of  his  statement^  %iei 
in  connection  vrith   tlie  common  mode  of  discussing  this 
among  a  large  class  of  Episcopalian  divines,  decidedly  favours 
idea,  that,  by  '*  conflicting  views,'*  he  just  meant  the  opj 
opinions  of  Calvinists  and  Arminians.     If  his  statement  aboot 
*'  conflicting  views"  referred  to  points  of  inferior  importance, 
whicli  Calvinists  might  differ  from  each  other,  it  is  at  once  ti 
and  irrelevant ;  and  if  it  referred  to  the  differences  between 
vinists  and  Arminians,  it  is  conclusively  disproved,  at  once  by 
thiit  is  known  concerning  the  history  and  the  authors  of  the  artic 
and  by  tho  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  maintjUQ< 
explicitly  and  unhesitatingly  by  the  great  body  of  Calvinisdc  the 
logians. 

But  we  have  to  do  at  present,  chiefly,  with  the  attempt 
by  WHiately  to  get,  from  tlie  1 7th  Article,  support  for  his  al!( 
tion,  tliat  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  does  not  admit 
any  practical  application*     The  article  consists  of  three  divisic 
The  first,  and  most  important,  is  a  general  statement  of  tbe 
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trine,  which  Whately  says,  "  may  be,  and  we  know,  often  has 
been,  understood  in  the  Calvinistic  sense ;"  and  which  all  Calvinists 
regard  as  a  clear  and  accnrate  description  of  the  whole  process 
by  which  smners  are  saved,  in  full  accordance  with  the  distinc 
tive  features  of  their  system  of  theology.  The  second  division 
sets  forth  the  practical  application  of  this  Calvinistic  doctrine 
under  two  heads, — ^the  first  declaring  the  "sweet  and  pleasant" 
use  that  may  be  made  of  it  by  *^  godly  persons,"  "  as  well  because 
it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salva^ 
tion  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently 
kindle  their  love  towards  God  ;"  and  the  second,  warning  against 
an  abuse  to  which  it  may  be  perverted  by  "  curious  and  carnal 
persons  lacking  (in  the  Latin  destitutx)  the  spirit  of  Christ,"  who, 
if  they  "  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's 
predestination,"  may  be  led  thereby  into  despair  and  profligacy. 
The  third  and  last  division  consists  of  two  positions,  which  do  not, 
indeed,  quite  so  clearly  and  certainly  suggest  or  imply  the  Cal- 
vinistic doctrine,  as  do  the  use  and  abuse  under  the  second  divi- 
sion, but  which  are  at  least  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  called  "  limitations  and  cautions ;"  since,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  principles  we  have  already  explained,  they 
limit  the  sphere  of  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine,  and 
caution  against  applying  it  to  matters  on  which  it  has  no  proper 
or  legitimate  bearing.  These  two  limitations  or  cautions  are, — 
first,  "  we  must  receive  God*s  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture ;"  and,  second,  "  in  our 
doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly 
declared  to  us  in  the  word  of  God." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Whately,  in  the  quotation  we  have 
given  from  him,  postpones  the  consideration  of  the  first  head 
under  the  second  division,  about  the  use  or  application  that  is, 
and  should  be,  made  of  this  doctrine  by  godly  persons, — proceeds 
at  once  to  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  condemned  in  the  second  head 
of  the  second  division,  and  to  the  two  limitations  or  cautions  set 
forth  in  the  third, — and,  having  endeavoured  to  extort  from  these 
three  topics  some  support  for  his  main  allegation,  he  then  returns 
to  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  article  about  the  right  use  or 
practical  application  of  the  doctrine,  and  tries  to  dispose  of  it.  The 
whole  process  is  very  curious,  as  a  specimen  of  careful  and  elabo- 
rate sophistry,  though  it  is  certainly  not  very  successful. 
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The  way  in  which  he  turns  to  account  the  statement  in 
iirtic]e»  about  the  abuse  tliat  may  be  made  of  tlic  dixtriue 
carnal  and  ungodly  {tcrsom^  is  this :  Upon  the  luisiuiijvtioD  t)iJl 
there  will  usually  bo  some  such  pentons  in  any  congregadun,  be 
bases  the  inference  that  "  such  a  dijctrine  ia  geldom,  if  e\*er,  to  ht 
puhUcly  set  fortii ;''  and,  from  the  application  which  he  afterwjunb 
makes  of  this  inference,  in  his  summing  up  of  the  argumen 
])lain  tbat  he  wishes  it  to  be  received  a«  suggested  by,  or  in 
in,  the  statement  in  the  article  itself ;  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
taugbt  tliere,  at  least,  by  imj>Iication.  Now,  it  is  surely  mauifi 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  article  which  affords  any  apj^eaniD 
of  ground  for  this  inference.  The  liability  of  a  doctriae  to 
abused  by  a  certain  class  of  persons,  is  certainly  not  a  suffi 
reiu^un  wh}'  it  should  be  "  seldom,  if  ever,  publicly  set  forth  ;"  bot^ 
only  a  reason  why,  when  it  is  set  forth,  tbe  right  tise  and  appti* 
cation  of  it  should  be  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  abuse  or  |«ef- 
version  of  it  carefully  guarded  against*  To  ascribe  to  the  com- 
julers  of  this  article,  a  notion  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  that  a  doc- 
trine,  which  they  had  set  forth  as  a  gi'eat  scrlptm'al  truths  sbcniil 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  publicly  tiuigbt,  when  they  had  not  said  thit, 
or  anything  like  it,  and  to  do  tliis  ujion  a  grotmd  so  palpably  in- 
adequate, is  a  kin<l  of  procedure  whicb  is  wholly  unwarr- 

lie  then  proceeds  to  the  two  liruitatiuns  or  cautiunii,  >  . 

in  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  article  \  and  to  the  accotmt 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  gives  of  their  iiup<-irt  and  l^canug, 
we  have  nothing  to  object.  It  is  true,  as  lie  alleges,  that  t)ie  fir^i 
of  them  implies  tJjat  "  we  are  not  to  pmnouncc  this  or  that  tn-xn 
one  of  the  elect  (in  the  Calvinistic  sense),  except  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  frtim  the  kind  of  character  he  manifests ;''  and  thai 
the  second  implies,  that  we  are,  "in  our  own  conduct,  not  ta 
vindicate  any  act  as  conformable  to  God*8  will,  on  the  grouiKl 
that  whatever  takes  place  must  have  been  decreed  by  Him,  but  to 
consider  conformity  to  Ilis  will  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  Uis 
injunctions."  These  i)08ition»  are  true  in  thomselvea;  ' 
j)lainly  implied  in  the  concluding  division  of  the  article ;  ; 
certainly  limit,  materially,  the  sphere  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  doctrine ;  but  we  think  it  manifest,  from  the  explanatiocu 
which  have  fdre^dy  bc*en  submitted,  that  they  are  altogether  ime- 
levant  to  \Miately*s  leading  allegation, — that  the  doctrine  adtnitl 
of  no  practical  application  whatever. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  summing  up  of  the  preceding  ar- 
gument in  this  way:  "If,  then,  some  may  say"  (he  evidently 
wishes  it  to  be  believed  that  men  may  say  all  this  truly  and 
Justly),  "  this  doctrine  is  (1)  not  to  be  publicly  set  forth  nor  (2) 
applied  in  our  judgment  of  any  individual,  nor  (3)  applied  in  our 
own  conduct,  why  need  it  have  been  at  all  mentioned!"  The 
conclusion  here,  indefinitely  and  modestly  indicated  in  the  shape 
of  a  question,  is  evidently  intended  as  equivalent  to  an  assertion 
of  his  favourite  position,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
even  if  admitted  to  be  true,  is  a  mere  barren  speculation,  destitute 
of  all  practical  influence.  ,  The  question  in  which  his  conclusion 
is  embodied,  is  virtually  addressed  to  the  compilers  of  the  articles ; 
and  it  plainly  involves  a  serious  charge  against  them,  for  teaching 
this  doctrine,  when,  in  Whatel/s  estimation,  there  was  no  need 
to  mention  it.  Their  answer  to  this  charge  would  undoubtedly 
have  been,  that  there  was  need  to  mention  it — 1st,  because  it 
was  a  portion  of  God's  revealed  truth ;  and  2d,  because  it  had  an 
important  practical  use  or  application  in  the  case  of  godly  persons, 
as  they  had  fully  set  forth  in  the  first  head  of  the  second  division 
of  the  article.  But  let  us  advert  to  the  three  points  in  which  he 
has  summed  up  his  argument,  and  which  he  represents  as  all 
sanctioned  by  the  statements  of  the  article,  on  which  he  had  been 
commenting.  The  first  is  that  "  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  pub- 
licly set  forth."  This  he  had  previously  put  in  the  modified  form, 
that  "it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  publicly  set  forth;"  but  now, 
when  he  is  summing  up  his  argument,  and  endeavouring  to  found 
upon  this  consideration  a  presumption  (for  he  could  scarcely  regard 
it  as  a  proof),  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  he  drops  the  qualifi- 
cation, and  makes  the  assertion  absolute, — "  the  doctrine  is  not  to 
be  pubHcly  set  forth."  We  have  already  shown,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  assertion  in  any  thing  contained  in  the  article. 
The  statement  that  the  doctrine  is  liable  to  be  abused  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the  inference 
which  Whately  deduces  from  it,  even  in  its  qualified  form.  It 
furnishes  good  ground,  indeed,  for  the  declaration  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  that  the  "  doctrine  of  this  high  mystery  of 
predestination  is  to  be  handled  with  special  prudence  and  care," 
but  for  nothing  more  ;  and  with  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  would  have  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied, as  embodying  all  that  they  meant  to  teach  upon  this  point 
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TliG  se(?on(l  and  third  points,  vix^  that  this  doctrine  is  not  M 
be  applied,  or  does  not  admit  of  any  practical  ''  ion,  eillitr 
in  oiir  judf^ent  of  any  indivi<luaJ,  or  in  the  i    „  'U  of  our 

own  conduct,  are  intended  as  a  compndious  statement  of  the  Vn 
limitations  or  cautions  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  article* 
These  two  points  he  had  prex-iously  explained  more  fully  and  de- 
finitely, and,  as  we  have  admitted,  correctly.  Bat  we  do  not 
admit,  that  theix*  is  the  same  faii-ness  and  coiTectness  in  the  imyT^t 
indefinite  and  comjH?ndious  statement  of  them,  winch  he  now  givta 
in  his  summing  up.  Our  objection  to  his  argument,  founded  u| 
these  two  points  wa5,  that  they  merely  Umite<l  the  sphere  of 
pmcticid  application  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  hut  did  not  pnr 
hi«  allegation,  that  it  had  no  practical  application  whatever, 
seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  indistinct  apprehension  of  this 
defect  in  his  argimient ;  and  in  his  summing  up  he  tries  to 
ceid  it,  by  putting  these  two  points  in  the  most  indeliiute  and 
prehensive  form^  so  as  to  give  them  the  apj)canince  of 
the  whole  grounil,  and  thus  leaving  no  i"oom  whatever  for 
pnicticul  appUcation  of  the  doctrine*  To  say  alisolutely,  «nl 
A\  ithout  any  rjualification  or  explanation,  that  the  doctrine  h  not 
to  he  »|>j»lietl  in  our  judgment  of  axiy  individu:ii  or  in  our  oi«l 
conduct,  is  to  assert  rather  more  than  we  can  admit  to  be  true  in 
itself,  or  sanctioned  by  the  statements  of  the  article  ;  and  rather 
more  than  is  implied  iu  the  more  full  and  formal  espositioii  of 
tliese  statements,  which  he  himself  had  previously  given.  On 
these  grounds,  we  cannot  but  regard  Whately's  sununing  up  of 
l»is  argument  u[x>n  this  subject,  as  exhibiting  more  of  the  sophift 
than  of  the  logician. 

After  haling  done  what  he  could  to  find  some  materials  in 
article  to  give  p>8itive  countenance  to  his  allegation,  he  comes 
last  to  consider  what  is  there  set  forth  about  the  use  and  applic 
tion  of  the  doctrine.  Tliis, — both  from  its  position  in  the  artic 
and  its  more  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the  point  in 
pute, — ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  been  considered  first,  Birf 
Whately  evidently  thought  it  expedient,  to  accumulate  something 
like  evidence  in  support  of  his  position,  before  he  ventured  to  face_ 
the  statement  which  so  explicitly  and  conclusively  disproves 
The  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  dispose  of  this  statement  is 
— ^**  as  for  the  comfort  enjoyed  from  the  *  godly  considerati*)n' 
it  by  those  who  *feel  witliin  themselves  tlie  workings  of  Gi 
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Holy  Spirit/  etc*,  t^  would  he  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  cannot  be  equally  enjtned  by  tliosc  who  do  Eot  lifjld  predes- 
titiarimi  views,  but  who  nut  tho  less  fully  trust  in  and  love  their 
Kedeemer,  and  keep  His  saying."  Now,  upou  this,  we  have  to 
remark,  1st,  that  the  ailielc  does  most  expressly  ascribe  a  specific 
use, — a  definite  practical  applicatiouj — to  the  godly  consideration  of 
this  doctrine  hy  truly  religious  persons ;  and,  2d^  that  there  is  no- 
thing unreasonable  in  ascribing  to  it  this  use  and  application. 
The  uilicle  expressly  asserts,  that  "  the  godly  consideration  of 
predestination  and  our  election  in  Christ  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  unspeuLilile  comfort  to  godly  jiersons ;''  and  the  ascription  of 
this  result  to  the  ^*  consideration"  of  this  doctiine,  is  of  itself  a 
flat  and  ex|ilicit  contradiction  to  Whately's  position,  which  no 
8ophi-?trj'  or  shuffling,  and  no  accumulation  of  probabilities  or 
presumptions,  can  evade  or  dispose  of.  The  article  further  speci- 
fier the  process  by  which  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  pro- 
duces tilts  result  of  '*  unspe^ikable  comfort,  to  godly  persons ;" — 
viz.,  "  us  well  because  it  doth  greatly  estabhsli  and  confirm  their 
faith  of  Gt^emal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  througli  Christ,  as  because 
it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  to  Cxod/'  To  allege  that  the 
article,  in  ascribing  to  this  doctrine  the  production  of  unsj>eakablc 
comfort,  by  confirming  men's  faitEi  of  their  eternal  salvation,  and 
increasing  their  love  to  Clod,  did  nut  intend  to  state  aiuthlng 
pecidiar  to  this  doctrine,  but  merely  described  what  might  be 
derived  equally  or  as  fully  from  the  consideration  of  other  doc- 
trines, is  plainly  to  charge  the  article  with  containing  downright 
nonsense  or  unmeaning  verbiage.  aVnd  here  we  may  remark  by 
the  way,  that  the  nuintfest  and  exact  accordance  between  the  view 
given  in  the  17t!i  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  conceraing 
tlie  right  use  and  aj^plication  of  the  doctrine  of  **  predestination 
and  our  election  in  Christ,"  with  the  representation  given  of  the 

le  subject   in   tlie  Westminster  Confession,  which   we   have 
[y  exf»lained  and  illustrated,  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  identity 

the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  these  two  symbols. 
As  to  the  alleged  imreasonableness  of  ascriljing  any  such  use 
or  application  specifically  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
we  have,  we  think,  sufficiently  refuted  this  in  our  general  obser- 
vations upon  this  subject.  And,  indeed^  it  is  surely  self-e\ident, 
that  this  doctrine,  when  intelligently  and  rationally  applied  by 
persons  who  have  good  grounds  for  belie\TJig  that  they  have  been 
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elected  to  eternal  life,  must  produce  practical  results  upon  tb«r 
views  and  feelings, — i^esults  operating  beneficially  upon 
character  and  conduct, — which  cannot  be  derived  equallv, 
all,  from  any  other  source.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  the  pi 
rusulta  derived  from  the  applic-ation  of  this  doctrine  are  confii 
within  a  narrow  sphere  ;  and  do  not  bear  directly  l^kui  the  enjo?^ 
ment  of  the  great  essential  blessings  of  the  gospel,  or  upon  tiie 
production  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  Christian  character. 
Tliey  do  not  bear  dii-ectly  upon  justification  and  regv'neratiofD, — tkt 
essential  blessings  on  which  universally,  and  in  every  instajioe,  the 
salvation  of  sinners  depends.  They  are  connected  more  iminedi> 
ately  with  what  may  be  called  the  secondary',  or  subordinate  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel, — ^"  ai?surancc  of  God's  love^  peace  of  con! 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  these  form  no  tmimj 
part  of  the  gosjiel  provision.  They  materially  affect  not  only 
"  comfoit  of  godly  pei*soni4,"  but  their  growth  in  graces ;  and 
operate  powerfully  in  aiding  their  increase  in  holiness, 
securing  their  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end.  Enery 
who  has  Ix^en  justified  and  regenerated  shall  assuredly  be  savod.' 
And  we  ha^e  no  doubt,  that  many  men  have  been  made  meet  for 
heaven,  and  admitted  to  the  enjovment  of  it,  who  never,  so  long  as 
they  continued  upon  earth,  understood  or  believed  the  Cfdvim«tic 
doctrine  of  election.  The  specific  practical  personal  tipplic^cai 
of  the  doctrine,  by  men  inclividually  in  their  ofwn  cAse,  nequin-s, 
indeed,  as  its  necessary  antecedents  and  conditions,  not  oidy  that 
they  have,  in  fact,  been  enabled  to  repent  and  believe  in  C 
— that  they  have  entered  upon  the  way  which  leadetli  to  he*^'^ 
by  cinbracing  Cluist  as  He  is  freely  offered  to  them  in  the 
— ^but  jdso,  that  they  are  assured,  upon  good  and  sufficient  giuont 
that  tills  is  their  present  condition.  And  we  \rillingly  concedew  thit 
not  a  few  have  been,  by  God's  grace,  brought  into  this  cm 
and  at  last  atlmittetl  into  the  kingdom  of  glor>\  who  never  at 
to  a  dbtinct  "  certainty  of  tlieir  effectual  vocation,**  and,  thereff 
coidd  not  be  rationally  "  assured  of  their  eternal  election :' 
wlio,  of  course,  could  make  no  direct  personal  a[»plication  of 
doctrine  of  election  to  their  own  case,  or  derive  from  it  the 
spu'itiial  benefit  which  it  is  fitted  to  impart.  But  we  ai*e  j  ^ 
that  all  the^'  j:»ersons  lived  somewhat  beneath  their  privi  ... 
failed,  to  some  extent,  in  walking  M^ortluly  of  their  high  and 
calling, — and  came  shcnrt,  mora  or  less^  in  fully  adorning  the 
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Christian  profession,  by  their  ignorance  or  unbelief  of  the  inf or> 
mation  which  Ood  has  given  us  in  His  word,  concerning  His  sove- 
reign purpose  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  regard  to  all  who  are 
saved ;  an  absolute  and  unchangeable  purpose  formed  from  eter- 
nity, and  executed  in  time,  by  bestowing  upon  them  all  those 
things  which  accompany  salvation,  and  prepare  for  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  additional  remarks  suggested 
by  the  last  section  of  the  17  th  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  is 
expressed  in  these  words  : — "  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God*s 
promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy 
Scripture ;  and,  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed 
which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God."  We 
have  already  said  enough  to  show,  that  these  two  statements, — ^while 
they  certainly  limit  or  restrict  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  personal 
practical  application  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  and 
caution  against  the  abuses  which  have  been  made  of  it, — contain 
nothing  whatever,  in  the  least,  inconsistent  with  Calvinism; 
nothing  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  Calvinistic 
divines.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  circumstance, — and  it  has  been 
often  referred  to,  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  deduce,  from  this  portion  of  the  article,  an  argument 
against  the  Calvinism  of  its  leading  position, — that  the  second  and 
most  important  part  of  this  statement,  which  virtually  includes  or 
comprehends  the  first,  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  Calvin  ;  * 
while  the  first  part  of  it  is  to  be  found,  in  its  whole  substance  and 
spirit,  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  We  concede  to  the  Armi- 
nians,  that  the  word  generally/,  here,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  usually  or  ordinarily^  but  is  intended  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  promises  as  set  forth  in  Scripture  in  a  general, 
indefinite,  unlimited,  imrestricted  way.  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
however,  which  renders  any  service  to  their  cause.  The  word 
promises  is  to  be  taken  here,  as  it  was  used  by  the  Keformers  in 
general,  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  more  modem  times.  The  Reformers  generally  used 
this  word  as  comprehending  all  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the 
gospel  addressed  to  men  in  general, — to  sinners  as  such, — freely 
offering  to  them  all  the  blessings  of  salvation,  and  inviting  them 
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to  come  to  God  through  Christ,  that  they  may  receive  and  enjoy 
these  blessings.  In  modern  times,  the  word  promises  is  conunonly 
taken  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  descriptive  of  those  scriptural 
statements  which  are  addressed  specially  to  behevers, — to  those 
who  have  already  been  united  to  Christ  by  faith, — and  which 
assume  that  this  is  their  present  position.  But  the  word,  as  used 
in  the  article,  plainly  comprehends,  and,  inde^  has  special  refer- 
ence to,  what  we  now  commonly  call  the  offers  and  invitations  of 
the  gospel,  or  those  scriptural  statements  which  tell  the  human 
race  of  the  provision  which  Ood  has  made  for  saving  them ;  and 
on  this  ground  call  upon  them  to  turn  from  sin  unto  God,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set 
before  them.  Now,  the  substance  of  what  is  taught  in  the  article 
is  this,  that  these  offers  and  invitations  are  set  forth  to  us  in  Scrip- 
ture in  a  general  or  universal  form, — no  restriction  being  made, 
no  exception  being  put  forth,  no  previous  qualification  being  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  accepting  them, — ^and  that  we  must  deal 
with,  or  apply  them,  in  this  their  general  or  unrestricted  character, 
without  bringing  in,  at  this  stage,  either  the  general  doctrine  of 
predestination,  or  its  possible,  but  wholly  unknown,  bearing  upon 
individuals,  in  order  to  modify  or  limit  the  general  scriptural 
representations,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  Here,  neither  the  general  doctrine  of  predestination,  nor 
its  imagined  bearing  upon  individuals,  has  any  proper  place ;  or 
can  exert  any  legitimate  practical  influence.  The  offers  and  in- 
vitations must  be  set  forth  as  they  stand,  in  all  their  unrestricted 
generality,  and  should  be  dealt  with  unhesitatingly,  according  to 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning  and  import.  This  is  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  first  part  of  the  statement  we  are  considering ; 
and,  to  all  this,  Calvinists  have  no  hesitation  in  assenting.  They 
set  forth  the  general  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  addressed 
to  mankind  at  large,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  darkness  to  light ; 
they  do  all  this  as  freely  and  fully,  as  cordially  and  earnestly, 
as  any  other  class  of  theologians ;  and  they  think  they  can  show, 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  anything  in  all  this  incon- 
sistent with  the  pecuHar  doctrines  they  hold. 

We  have  said  that  the  second  part  of  this  statement  about  the 
"  will  of  God "  virtually  includes  the  first  part  about  the 
"  promises."  And  the  reason  is  this,  that  the  promises, — that  is, 
the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel, — ^virtually  comprehend  or 
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involve  commands  or  injimctions,  and  of  course  impose  duties  and 
obligations.  The  ofifurs  and  in\dtations  of  the  gospel  are  intended 
to  lead  men  to  repent  and  believe^  by  setting  before  them  motives 
and  encouragementii  to  persuade  them  to  do  so.  But  thev,  at  the 
same  time,  include  or  imply  a  command,  that  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed^  should  receive  them  and  deal  with  tbem,  according 
to  their  true  nature  and  import.  God  has  made  this  their  impera- 
tive duty,  by  explicit  injunctions  contained  in  His  word,  "  To 
escape  the  T\Tath  and  curse  of  God  due  tons  for  sin,  God  requireth 
of  us  faith  in  Jesus  Ciirist,  repentance  unto  life^  with  tlie  diligent 
use  of  all  the  outwai'd  and  ortlinary  means  whereby  Christ  com- 
municateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  redemption."  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  right  mode  of  representing  and  applying  the  offers  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel  is  of  such  transcendent  importance,  from 
its  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  only  process  by  which 
sinners  individually  are  saved,  that  it  was  proper  to  state  it 
distinctly  by  itself,  aud  to  give  it  the  fullest  prominence.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  substance  of  what  ought  to  be  said 
upon  this  topic  is  virtually  comprelieuded  in  the  wider  statement, 
which  the  compilers  of  the  articles  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Calvin,  viz.,—*'  that,  in  our  doiogs,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be 
followed  wliich  we  have  expressly  declared  to  us  in  the  word  of 
God,"  The  general  import  of  tliis  position  is,— that  our  whole 
conduct  is  to  be  regulated,  in  all  matters  bcainng  upon  our  relation 
to  God  and  our  eternal  welfare,  by  the  laws,  injunctions,  or  com- 
mands, which  are  imposed  upon  us  iu  Scriptuix* ;  and  not  by  any 
thing  which  we  may  or  can  know  as  to  God's  purposes  or  inten- 
tions with  res{>ect  either  to  ourselves  or  othei-s,  or  with  respect  to 
any  events  or  i*esults  that  may  be  anticipated.  This  is  manifestly 
a  sound  principle  ;  and  no  intelligent  Cahinist  has  ever  refused  or 
hesitated  to  assent  to  it,  and  to  act  upon  it.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  great  disputes  between  the  Cal^'inists  and  the  Amiinians  in 
regard  to  the  will  of  God,^ — voluntas  Dei ; — and  the  right  ex|MJsition 
of  this  subject  may  be  said  to  enter  vitally  and  fundiunentally  into 
the  controversy  iK^tween  them.  But  the  disputes  do  not  turn  upon 
the  point  with  wliich  we  have  at  present  to  do.  Calviuists  agree 
with  Arminians  in  holding,  that  the  exclusive  rule  of  our  duty^ — 
of  what  we  are  bound  to  do, — is  that  will  of  God  which  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  His  word  in  the  form  of  injunctions  or  commands. 
The  language  employed  in  the  article, — ^"  that  will  of  God," 
YOL.  I.  u 
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nattirallj  su^ests  the  idea^  that  there  is  another  will  of  God  be- 
sides what  is  here  described,  or  another  sense  in  which  the 
eipression  may  be  employed ;  and  it  is  about  this  otfier  will  that  i 
great  deal  of  controversy  has  beeji  carried  on.  We  cannot  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  tliia  t<:>pic^  though  it  is  very  important  in 
itself,  and  though  there  are  indications  that  it  is  very  ill  noder- 
stood  by  some  in  the  present  day  who  caU  themselves  Calvinistsi 
We  liave  room  only  for  a  few  words,  not  upon  the  subject  ttsdf, 
but  merely  upon  some  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  the  discttf- 
sion  of  iL 

**  That  will  of  God  which  we  have  ejqiressly  declared  ta  us  in 
I  lis  wurd^*'  and  whicli  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cxclnaifi 
rule  of  our  duty,  is  callc<l  by  Calvinistic  divines  by  a  variety  of 
designations.     They   call  it  voluntas  prwreptif  voluntas  mdcsUt 
voluntas  gujtiiy  rolunUis  €vap€<rna<i.     These  are  just  four  differnot 
designations  for  one  and  the  same  thing;  presenting  it  in  somewhst 
differc?nt  aspects,  but  all  of  them  equally  intended  to  indicate  Cftot 
will  of  God  which  is  set  forth  in  His  word  by  in  junctions  and 
commands,   and   constitutes  the   sole  rule   of   our    duty.     But 
Calvinists  have  always  contended  that  there  is  another  will  of 
God,  indicated  by  events  or  results  as  they  take  place,     Therhokt 
that  all  events  are  foreordained  by  God,  and  that,  of  course,  tO 
events,  when  they  take  place,  indicate  what  God  had  resolved  to 
bring  about,  or,  at  leust,  to  permit ;  and  may  thus  be  regardM  as 
being,  in  some  sense,  manifestations  of  Ilis  will.    This  will  uf  G«L 
by  which  He  regulates  events  or  results,  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  will  by  which  He  imposes  duties  and  obligations ;  and  yd  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  reality, — ^to  have  an  existence  and  an 
efficacy, — unless  H<*  is  to  l)e  shut  out,  not  only  from  foreseeing 
and   foreordaining,   but   from   determining  and   regulating  the 
whole  course  of  events  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  woHd. 
Tills  will   of   God,   also^   Cahdnists   usually   designate  by  four 
different  names,  con*esponding,  but  contrasted,  with  the  four  applied 
to  the  divine  will  in  the  former  sense.     They  caU   it  votuntat 
decretiy   voluntas   arcana,  voluntas  beneplaciiij  volwUas    cv^okuk. 
These,  too,  are  just  four  different  designations  of  one  and  the 
same  thing, — viz.,  that  will  of  God  by  which  He  determines  ercntt 
or  ro<iults.     And  about  the  divine  will,  in  this  sense,  therf  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  an  acquaintance  T^nth  wiiich  is  indispow^ 
ably  necessary  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  tliis  great  eontravenjr. 
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Armmlans  usually  deny  tliat  events  or  results,  simply  as  such, 
•re  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  manifestation  of  the  tliWne  will ; 
and  appe^lj  in  su[)port  of  this  view,  to  the  cx)nt.litional  form  in 
wliich  predictions  and  promises  ahout  future  events  are  frequently 
put  in  Scnptiire, — the  eonditioiis  attached  pro\nng,  as  tlicy  allege, 
that  God  had  formed  no  absolute  purpose  to  bring  about  a  certain 
reeult,  and  thus  showing  that  the  actuid  result,  when  it  docsoccur^ 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  Ijeing,  in  any  senile,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  divine  will.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Calvinism 
is,  that  God  hath  unchangeably  foreordained  whatsoever  Cometh 
to  pass ;  and,  if  this  principle  be  true,  then  there  can  be  no  strict 
and  proper  conditionali ty  attaching  to  any  events  or  results,  as  if 
their  actual  occurrence  were  really  suspended  upon  causes  or 
influences  which  God  had  not  resolved  to  regulate  and  control. 
Calvinists,  accordingly,  deny  that  there  is  any  true  and  proper 
conditionality  in  the  divine  predictions  and  promises ;  the  condi- 
tional or  hypothetical  form  in  which  they  are  often  set  fortli  in 
Bcripture,  being  intended  merely  to  indicate  a  fixed  connection 
jQltablkhed  in  God's  purpose  between  means  and  end,  and  being 
designcil,  by  imEcatiug  this  connection,  to  exert  a  moral  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  bring  about 
the  i^ult  contemplated.  i\jininians  object  vehemently  to  the 
distinction  whieli  Calvinists  muke  between  the  preceptive  and 
revealed  or  declared  will  of  GcMi,  and  what  they  commonly  call 
His  decretive  and  secret  will — ^the  will  of  His  good  pleasure — as 
if  this  were  to  ascril>e  to  God  two  opposite  and  contradictors^  wills. 
But  there  is  really  no  opposition  or  coutradiction  between  them. 
His  preceptive  will,  which  is  revealed  or  declared,  stands  out,  as 
all  admit,  on  the  face  of  Scripture,  in  the  injmictions  or  commands 
which  constitute  the  oulv  nde  of  our  dutv.  But  His  deci-etive 
will, — voluntas  derreti^  or  hmeplacki^ — must  also  be  admitted  as  a 
reality,  unless  lie  is  to  be  excluded  from  tlie  determination  and 
control  of  events.  And,  when  Cal\Hnists  call  this  \\\\\  of  decree 
or  of  good  pleasure — by  which  He  determines  actual  events  or 
Jesuits — His  secret  will,  as  distingaished  from  His  revealed  or 
declared  will,  by  which  He  determines  duties  and  imposes  obliga- 
tiona — they  just  mean,  that  it  is  in  ever\^  instance  (except  where 
God  lias  issued  a  prediction  or  a  promise)  utterly  unknown  to  ns, 
until  the  event  takes  place,  and,  by  its  occurrenc4j,  reveals  or 
declares  to  us  what  God  hatl  resolved  to  do,  or,  at  least,  to  permit. 
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And  tliere  is  sarely  nothing  in  all  tliis  but  the  stateraent  o{ 
undeniable  matter  of  fact.  Unless  it  be  denied  that  the  di\ 
will  Las  a  determining  inflnence  in  bringing  about  events  or 
sultSy  we  nixist  introduce  some  distinctions  into  the  exposition 
this  matter;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Calv' 
distinction  between  the  preceptive  or  revealed,  and  tlie  decretive 
secret,  will  of  God,  is  much  more  accordant  with  Scripturoy  and 
liable  to  much  less  serious  objections,  than  the  distinction  wliirli 
Arminians  set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  between  an  antecedent  or 
conrhtiuuah  and  a  consequent  or  absolute,  wUl, — made  absolutely/ 
course,  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions. 

It  has  l>cen  stated  of  late,  that  the  older  Calvinistic  uriten 
maintained  the  conditional  character  of  the  prophetic  luinounce- 
ments,  in  opposition  to  those  who  asserted  their  absolute  and  mi- 
changeable  fixedness ;  and  that,  by  the  distinction  which  they  were 
accustnme<l  to  make  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of 
Go<:i,  they  meant  a  distinction  between  His  real  intention  or  d— 
which  is  fixed  and  immutable,  and  His  declared  purjxjse, 
way  yary  from  time  to  time  with  the  changeful  conditions  of  nuui* 
We  have  ne^-er  met  with  these  views  among  the  older  Calvinistic 
writers ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  such  statements  its  these 
indicate  very  great  ignorance  and  misconception,  as  to  the  grounds 
usually  tidcen  by  Calvinistic  divines  in  expounding  and  dcfcn<lin^ 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system  of  theology.  But  vre 
cannot  discuss  this  subject,  though  it  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
statement  on  wliieh  we  have  been  commenting.  We  think  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  tlie  concluding  portion  of  the  ITtii 
Article  not  only  contains  nothing  which  has  imy  appearance  of 
inconsistency  with  Calvinism ;  but  even  furnishes  a  presumptjoo 
that  it  was  indeed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
no  other,  which  the  leading  portion  of  the  Article  was  intended  t« 
set  forth. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion,  in  deahng  with  snch  question* 
as  these,  to  advert  to  the  important  and  usefid  influence  of  contro- 
versial discussions,  as  exliibited  in  the  historj'  of  the  church,  ill 
throwing  light  upon  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  real 
import  and  evidence  of  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  there.  Wu 
have  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  obligation,  incumbent  upon  all 
men,  to  improve  past  controversies,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  tht*m 
in  forming  the  most  accurate,  precipe,  and  definite  conceptii 
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upon  every  subject  which  the  Bible  brings  under  our  notice ;  and 
we  have  referred  to  the  great  Calvinistic  systematic  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  the  best  specimens  of  the  improvement 
that  may  and  should  be  made  of  the  fruits  and  results  of  polemical 
discussion,  in  bringing  out  a  correct  and  exact  exposition  of  all  the 
doctrines  taught  in  Scripture,  in  their  mutual  bearings  and  rela- 
tions. But  everything  is  liable  to  abuse  and  perversion.  There 
are  everywhere  dangers,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  to 
which  men  are  exposed,  from  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
their  faculties,  and  the  corrupting  influences  from  without  and 
from  within,  that  often  tell  upon  the  formation  of  their  opinions 
and  impressions  of  things, — tending  to  produce  defect  or  excess, 
and  frequently,  even  when  there  may  not  be  much  of  positive 
error,  leading  to  onesidedness  of  conception,  in  the  direction  either 
of  narrowness  or  exaggeration.  Though  a  man  may  be  well  ver- 
sant  in  some  departments  of  theological  Hterature,  we  can  scarcely 
regard  him  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  theologian,  unless  he 
be  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  systematic  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  Calvinistic  and  Arminian.  But  an 
addiction  to  the  study  of  systematic  theology,  and  to  the  perusal  of 
systems,  has, — unless  it  be  carefully  regulated, — its  obvious  and 
serious  dangers,  which  ought  to  be  diligently  and  assiduously 
gua'rded  against.  No  one  class  of  men  are  to  be  implicitly  fol- 
lowed, as  if  they  were  in  all  respects  models  for  our  imitation,  with 
reference  to  all  the  objects  which  we  are  called  upon  to  aim  at. 
No  uninspired  men,  or  body  of  men,  have  ever  in  the  formation 
and  expression  of  their  opinions,  risen  altogether,  and  in  every  re- 
spect, above  the  influences  of  their  position  and  circumstances. 

Controversial  discussions  have  a  strong  and  invariable  tendency 
to  lead  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  them,  to  form  an  exag- 
gerated impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  topics,  about  which 
they  have  exercised  their  faculties,  and  spent  their  time  and 
strength,  and  for  which  they  may  have  contended  unto  victory. 
And  it  is  usuxdly  not  until  another  generation  has  arisen,  that  men 
are  enabled  to  gather  up  fully  the  fruits  of  the  contest ;  and  to 
apply  its  results  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  judicious  esti- 
mate, not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  it,  and  of  the  best  and  most  effective  way  of 
defending  the  truth  and  exposing  the  error.  No  intelligent  and 
judicious  Calvinist  will  probably  dispute,  that  the  great  contro- 
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versy,  wliicli  Anninms  raised  in  the  V>eginnmg  of  tlic  sc^    i 
ccntuiT,  produced  the  clfoct  of  bringing  the  peculiar  do<  thh  -  i.i 
Calvinism  into  a  position  of  something  like  undue  promineiice^— 
ji  ^riiatf  r  prominence  than  ther  have  in  the  Bible,  or  tliurs 
ought  to  have,  ordinarily  and  permanently,  in  the  thougl 
men,  and  in  the  usual  course  of  pulpit  iustmction*     We  hare  no 
doubt  that  the  fair  result  of  that  great  controversy  was,  to 
lish  conclusively  the  scriptui'al  truth  of  all  the  j>eculiar  do' 
of  Cal%'inism.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  Calvinists, 
who  so  (lecidedly  triumphed  over  their  opponents  on  tl  i      :  ' '     ' 
argument,  entirely  escaped  the  ordinary  influence  of  con  i 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  as  sound  an  estimate  of  th^  comp 
importance,  nii  of  the  actual  truth,  of  the  doctrines  for  v  ' 
had  been  led  to  contend.     Thei-e  can  be  no  ivasonable  n 
the  j>eculiai'ities  of  CahTuisra  were  raised  for  a  time  to  a  }>^ 
of  midne  prtiminence,  and  that  there  are  plain  indieatium* 
in  some  of  the  features  of  the  theological  literature  of  the  - 
teenth  century.     We  cannot  dwell  uj>on  this  point ;  bat  wo  mar 
refer,  as  an  illustrntion  of  what  we  mean,  to  the  marked  '  '^ 
enee,  as  t(»  the  prominence  given  to  the  peculiw  doctrines  vif 
vinism,  between  the  Institutions  of  Cal^^  himself  and  tJie  theo> 
logical  systems  of  the  great  Calvinistic  dii'ines  to  whom  v^i  " 
referred.     We  have  the  highest  sense  of  the  value,  for  muii 
portant  puqmses,  of  these  theological  systems.     But  we  cannoc 
doubt^  that  Calvin^s  Institutions  is  fitted  to  leave  upon  the  miud 
a  juster  juhI  sounder  imp^rcssion,  of  the  place  which  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  hold  in  the  Bible,  and  ought  to  hold  permanently 
in  the  usual  course   of  pulpit  instruction,  or   in   the   ordinarr 
preaehmg  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  made  these  observ^ations,  not  certainly  because  we 
hare  an  impression  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  us  genemllTf 
or  in  any  influential  quarters,  to  give  undue  prominence  to  ibc 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  but  because  it  has  been  alleged 
of  late,  that  professed  Calrinists  do  not  now  give  so  mn  ' 
nence  to  their  peculiar  dcx-triues  as  was  commonly  a- 
them  in  former  times,  and  that  this  a£fords  evidence  that  Calvinism 
has  been  gi-eatly  nnxlified,  if  not  j^ractically  abandoned.  Out 
object  is  just  to  indicate,  how  the  fact  fomided  on,  iu  so  far  ai  it 
h  a  reality,  may  be  accounted  for,  in  perfect  consistency  witk 
what  we  believe  to  be  true, — viz.,  that  pi^ofesaed  CalvimsU  aiv 
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still  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  scriptural  truth  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Calvinism,  and  are  resolved  to  maintain  and  apply  them^ 
according  to  their  true  nature  and  importance,  in  their  due  pro- 
portions^ and  in  their  right  relations  to  the  whole  scheme  of  divine 
truth. 

We  wish  to  remind  our  readers,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have 
not  professed  or  attempted  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  predes- 
tination, or  to  deal  with  its  most  important  and  fundamental  de- 
partments. A  full  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  would 
naturally  divide  itself  into  four  branches,  viz. :  1st,  The  settlement 
of  the  true  status  qucestionis,  the  real  points  in  dispute  between 
the  contending  parties;  2d,  The  examination  of  the  scriptural 
evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  explicit  and  inferential,  in  favour  of 
Calvinism,  and  in  opposition  to  Arminianism  ;  3d,  The  objections 
conunonly  adduced  by  Arminians  against  our  real  and  admitted 
doctrines ;  and  4th,  The  practical  application  of  Calvinism.  With 
the  second  of  these  branches  of  the  subject, — ^which  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  fundamental, — ^we  have  not  attempted  to  deal  at  all ; 
and  to  the  third  we  have  referred  only  in  a  very  brief  and  inci- 
dental way,  without  professing  to  discuss  it.  Our  observations 
have  been  almost  wholly  restricted  to  the  first  and  fourth  of  these 
divisions,  including  a  consideration  of  the  objections  commonly 
adduced  against  Calvinism,  which  are  based  upon  misconceptions 
and  misrepresentations,  of  the  true  meaning  and  import,  and  of 
the  practical  appKcation,  of  its  doctrines. 


THE   REFORMERS, 


AKD  THB 


LESSONS  FROM  THEIR  HISTORY; 


Having  spoken  at  length  of  the  character  of  the  Refonnen, 
we  mean  to  make  a  few  general  observations  that  may  be  fitted 
to  suggest  some  useful  practical  lessons  from  the  subject  It 
might  afford  materials  for  some  interesting  reflections  to  notice 
the  variety  of  gifts  which  God  conferred  upon  the  different  Re- 
formers individually, — ^bestowing  upon  one  what  another  wanted, 
or  did  not  possess  in  the  same  degree ;  and  thus  providing,  not- 
withstanding the  infirmities  of  hiunan  nature,  for  their  cordial 
co-operation,  to  a  large  extent,  among  themselves,  in  their  dif- 
ferent spheres,  and  also  for  enabling  them  to  advance  most  fully, 
by  their  united  labours  and  efforts,  the  success  of  the  common 
cause.  This  would  afford  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  abound- 
ing goodness  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God ;  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  some  of  those  circumstances  which  were  common  to 
the  Reformers  in  general,  viewed  as  a  class  or  body  of  men; 
and  we  remark,  1st,  That  the  Reformers  in  general  were  men 
eminently  distinguished  at  once  for  the  strength  of  their  natural 
talents,  and  the  extent  of  their  acquired  learning.  That  this  was 
indeed  the  case,  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute,  and  has  never 
been  questioned  even  by  their  bitterest  enemies.  They  were  men 
possessed  of  such  distinguished  talents  as  would  have  raised  them 
to  eminence  and  influence  in  any  department  of  study  or  occupa- 
tion to  which  they  might  have  turned  their  attention  ;  and  their 

*  From  Dr  Cunningham's  MS.  Lectures  on  Church  EQstory. 
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writings  and  their  labours  abundantly  estabb^sh  this  position. 
This  was,  of  course,  no  nien't  of  theij-s,  and  affords  no  ground 
whatever  why  either  thej  or  otliers  should  boast.  Its  importance 
and  value  He  only  in  this, — that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  God 
selected,  and  qualified  in  other  respects,  for  the  work  of  restoring 
His  truth  and  reforming  Ills  dnirch,  men  whom  Fie  bad  gifted 
with  very  superior  natural  abilities.  Tins  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
— this  was  the  course  which  He  pursued  i>n  tliat  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  whicli  He  has  ordinarily  pursued  in  most  important 
epochs,  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  His  truth  and  the 
advancement  of  His  cause.  We  are  to  look  upon  it  as  just  what 
the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  was  pleased  to  do, — as  a  thing  effected, 
and  of  course  intended,  by  Him  in  His  actual  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  world.  We  ai'e  to  regard  it  in 
this  light,  as  an  undoubted  reality,  intended  by  Him,  like  all  that 
He  does,  to  make  Himself  known,  and  to  unfold  and  impress  the 
principles  of  His  moral  government ;  and,  newing  the  fact  in  this 
aspect,  to  consider  what  arc  the  lessons  which  it  is  fitted  ttT  teach. 
It  should  lead  men,  of  course,  to  estimate  aright  mental  power 
and  vigour  as  a  valaable  gift  of  God,  intended  by  Him  to  be 
used,  and  often  employed  by  Him,  in  fact,  in  the  advancement  of 
His  cause.  This,  however,  is  not  a  lesson  which  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  inculcate ;  ftir  although  occasionally  fanatical  exceptions  do 
appear,  the  general  and  ordinary'  tendency  of  men  is  to  over- 
estimate mere  intellectual  power,  irrespective  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied, — the  objects  to  which  it  is  direct^Kl.  Still,  it  is 
right  to  remember  that  God,  by  selecting  as  instnmients  for  the 
restoration  of  His  truth  and  the  reformation  of  His  church,  men 
whom  He  had  gifted  with  veiT  superior  intellectual  powers,  has 
thereby  borne  testimony  to  their  value  and  importance, — has  indi- 
cated the  responsibility  connected  with  the  jMissession  of  them,  and 
the  purpose  to  which  they  ought  to  be  chiefly  applied  ;  while  He 
has,  also,  by  the  same  fact,  made  it  not  only  warrantable,  but  in- 
cumbent upon  all,  to  aim  at  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  intellectual  powers  which  He  may  have  conferred,  as  a  distinct 
and  definite  object,  in  subordination  to  His  glory,  and  as  a  means 
of  fitting  Christians  more  fully  for  doing  something  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  cause. 

The  fact  that  the  Reformers  were  also,  m  general,  men  of  ex- 
tensive acquired  learning,  admits  of  a  more  direct  and  obvious 
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practica]  application  ;  as  it  reminds  os  of  our  obligation  to  improt^ 
to  the  uttennost  our  opportunities  of  acquiring  useful  kuowled^ 
and  encouraging  us  in  tlie  prosecution  of  this  object  by  hoi  ling 
out  the  expectation^  tliat  tlie  more  knowledge  we  may  be  ahle  to 
acquire,  we  may  become  the  more  useful  in  promoting  His  cause, 
Gml  having,  in  His  wisdom,  selected  for  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion, men  whom  He  liad  endowed^  generally  speakings  witli  very 
superior  natural  jjowers, — and  whom  He  had  united^  ar'ra«olved  in 
His  own  gfKxi  time  to  unite,  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  true  aii<L  living 
faith, — in8f»ired  them  with  a  desire  to  acquire  all  the  knowli 'lin 
that  might  be  useful  iu  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  which  t  . 
were  destined ;  and  so  aiTanged,  in  His  providence,  the  outwanl 
circumstances  in  wliich  He  placed  them,  that  they  had  the  means 
and  opportunities  uf  gratif  j^ing  this  desire*  Thus  He  brought  aW»nl 
the  actual  result;  tliat  they  became,  in  jHiint  of  fact,  exten^ 
learned  in  all  matters  connected  witli  the  work  in  whicli 
were  to  be  engaged;  wliilo  we  find,  also,  that  He  waa  graci 
pleased  to  employ  the  learning  which  they  had  acquired,  or  rather 
wldch  He  had  bestowed  upon  them,  as  instrumental,  in  it^  place,  in 
contributing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  promotion  of  His  cause. 
The  success  of  tlmt  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  His  gim 
agency, — the  operation  of  His  Spirit  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men ;  but  the  full  recognition  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  as  tlie 
only  real  authtir  of  the  whole  success,  does  not  preclude  the  pro- 
priety of  atten<liijg  to  and  marking  the  instrimientfiUty  employed, 
us  exhibited  in  the  men  who  were  the  instruments  of  bringing 
about  the  results,  and  in  the  various  gifts  as  well  as  graces  be- 
stowed upon  them  and  manifested  in  tlieh-  work  ;  and  it  is  a  fad, 
and  one  that  ought  certainly  to  l>e  noticed  and  improved,  Uui 
God,  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  bistrmnents  whom  He  was  Id 
employ  in  intrrxlucing  and  extending  the  Reformation,  took  caie 
that  they  should  be  men  who,  speaking  of  them  generally,  had 
become  possessed  of  a  share  of  knowledge  and  learning,  coimccled 
with  all  theological  subjects,  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  grtat 
body  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  circle  of 
science,  in  every'  department,  was  greatly  more  limited  then  tliaa 
it  is  now ;  and  the  amount  of  attainable  knowledge,  by  means  of 
i*eading,  greatly  less.  But  the  important  consideration, — that 
which  involves  a  principle  and  teaches  a  lesson, — ^is,  that  the 
Reformers  were  led  to  desire,  and  w^ere  furnished  in  pro>idena» 
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with  the  means  of  acquiriiig,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  tlieii 
^attainable  knowledge  which  was  fitted  to  increase  their  influence 
and  to  promote  their  success,  in  establishing  truth  and  in  organis- 
ing the  church.  Some  of  them  held  a  veiy  distinguished  place 
among  the  scholars  of  the  age  in  aorne  departments  of  literature 
that  were  not  exclusively  professionid*  Calvin  dcnved  most  im- 
portant advantages,  -mth  I'eferencc  to  the  special  work  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  cajled,  and  the  talents  and  habits  which  it  required, 
from  his  having  been  led  iu  providenccj  in  eai'ly  life,  to  go  through 
a  course  of  study  in  law  and  jurispi-udeuce  in  two  of  the  most 
eminent  French  Universities,  ilehmctbon  and  Beza  were  acknow- 
ledged as  ranking  among  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholai's  of  the 
period ;  and  brought  at  once  tliat  refinement  of  taste  and  elegancy 
of  style  which  an  acquaintance  with  classical  Hteratm'c  tends  to 
produce,  and  at  the  same  time  great  philological  learning,  to  bear 
upon  die  intcqirctation  of  Scripture  and  the  defence  of  divine 
truth.  Almost  all  of  them  were  well  read  in  the  works  of  the 
principal  wTitei-s  of  Greece  and  Rome, — -in  tlie  wTitings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  church,— and  in  the  scholastic  plii- 
losopbers  and  theologians  of  the  middle  ages;  and  this  compixv 
hended  nearly  all  the  knowledge  tlxat  was  then  generally  acces- 
.Bible.  All  this  knowledge  they  were  enable<l  to  acquire;  they 
erajjloyed  it  in  the  work  to  which  they  were  called ;  and  they 
found  that  the  possession  and  application  of  it  contributed  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  labours.  Tlie  lesson  which  this  fact 
is  fitted  to  teach,  is,  that  we  should  estimate  highly  the  value  of 
learning,  as  a  means  of  pi-omoting  the  iuteivsts  of  trutli  and 

iteousness ;  and  that  we  should  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  to  ac- 
quire as  much  of  knowledge  and  learning  as  op{)ort unities  will 
allow, — es|x^ially  of  that  knowledge  and  leaniiog  which  beai*s  most 
directly  and  hnmediatcly  upon  the  various  departments  of  labotu* 
in  which  we  may  be  caOed  upon  to  engage  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  cause. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Hves  of  the  leading  Reformers, 
we  find  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who  had  not  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  in  providence,  at  some  period  or  other,  of 
devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  dihgent  and  careful 
study.  We  find  they  faitlifully  improved  these  opportunities, — 
that  they  were  in  consequence  able  ever  thereafter  to  bring  out  of 
Uieir  treiisure  things  new  imd  old,  and  were  thus  fitted  for  wider 
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and  more  extensive  usefulness.     In  one  a^jx^ct,  indeeil,  tlh    tr  i, 
an«l  liiffhest  test  of  the  usefulness  of  men  who  liave  hoii  j-tK    J 
voted  themselves  to  the  immediate  service  of  God,  may  be  said 
be  the  number  of  souls  whom  they  have  directly  been  the  Irn 
ments  of  converting-      God  has  not  unfretjuently  bestowed, 
large  measure,  tliis  highest  usefulness  upon  men  who  were 
slenderly  fiunished  either  >vitli  intellectual  -  'tyor  acqi 

knowledge  ;   and  any  man,  however  gi-eat  li!  -  and  acq; 

ments  who  has  received  many  souls  for  his  hire,  may  well 
satisfied  ^vith  his  usefidness  and  the  reward  of  it.     But  indejKti- 
dently  of  the  consideration^  that  in  all  probability  Goil  lias  never 
employed  any  man  as  an  instrument  of  extensive  good  in  His 
church  whom  He  has  not  made  the  direct  instnmient  of  oonvert- 
ing  some  from  the  error  of  their  ways  and  thereby  saving  thdr 
isools, — it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  test  of  usefulness,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  as  in  sotne  respects  even  higher  than  this, — ^whco 
men  are  enabled  to   contribute  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  grtal 
scriptiuTid  principles  or  truths, — ^the  maintenance  and  suc<cess  of  i 
great  scriptural  cause, — or  the  infusion  of  spiritual  health 
vigour  into  a  dead  or  languid  church.     And  in  these  high 
diffusive  departments  of  Christian  usefulness,  the  Lord  has  UJ^uallv 
been  pleased  to  employ  the  services  of  men  who  had  receive*!  fro 
Him,  not  only  the  gift  of  renewed  hearts,  but  also  of  superior 
tellectual  powers,  and  of  ejctensive  and  varied  knowledge.     So 
lea^  it  certainly  w^as  at  the  era  of  the  Refortnation ;  and  the 
that  God  then  took  cai'c  that  those  whom  lie  meant  chiefly  to 
ploy  in  this  importxmt  work,  did  in  fact  acquire  extensive  leanui 
which  they  employed  in  His  service,  should  teach  the  obligntii 
incumbent  upon  all,  of  impro\ing  to  the  uttermost  the  opportunitii 
afforded  in  providence  of  acquiring  all  useful  knowledge,  and 
sinfulness  of  neglecting  them. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  history  of  the  Reformers  is 
to  teach  a  lesson,  by  exliibiting  a  striking  example  of  nnwci 
activity  and  industry.     They  were  not  mere  students  and  authoi 
they  were  diligent  and  laborious  workera.     As  students,  they 
quired  a  large  stock  of  learning ;  as  writers  they  have  ti 
to  us  a  great  mass  of  valuable  authorship ;  while,  at  the  same 
most  of  tliera  had  a  great  amount  of  ordinary  practical  woA 
business  to  attend  to,  and  to  discharge,  in  the  different  situatic 
in  which  they  were  placed.     Most  of  them   were   volnmi 
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authors,  and  have  left  behind  them  productions,  the  mere  tran- 
scription of  which  we,  with  our  low  standai'd  of  industry  and 
labour,  are  apt  to  think  might  he  work  for  a  lifethne.  The  works 
of  the  different  Ivefonuers  exliihit,  of  course,  in  ilifferent  degrees, 
evidence  of  care,  and  ehihoration  in  point  of  thought  and  diction, — 
but  they  have  almost  all  bequeathed  productions  which  must  have 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  requii*ed  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  pains.  And  they  were  none  of  tliem  retired  students,  with 
leisure  to  devote  their  time  unbroken  to  reading,  reflection,  and 
coniposition.  They  were  all  busily  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
important  public  duties,  as  professors  and  teachers,  as  pastoi-s  of 
congregations,  and  organizers  of  chm'ches ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  had  a  great  pubhc 
cause  in  hand,  in  the  defence  and  mainteuance  of  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  take  a  part ;  and  this  not  only  required  of 
them  the  publication  of  works  through  the  press,  but  must  have 
entailed  upon  them  a  large  amount  of  private  correspondence  and 
of  personal  dealing  with  men.  They  did  not,  in  general  (Bcza 
was  an  exception),  attain  to  a  great  age,  but  they  lived  while  they 
lived ;  and  amid  much  to  distract  and  harass  them,  they  perform- 
ed an  amount  of  labour,  phj^sical  and  intellectual,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  is  usefully  fitted  to  humble  us  imder  a  sense  of 
our  imbecility,  inat^tivity,  and  laziness,  and  t«  stir  up  to  more 
strenuous  and  persevering  exertion.  Zwingle  was  cut  off  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven ;  and  yet,  besides  doing  a  great  deal  of  work, 
not  only  as  pastor  and  professor  of  tlicology  in  Zurich,  but  as 
^^_  the  leading  Reformer  (of  the  German  portion)  of  S\vitzerland, 
^^Bhe  has  left  us  four  folio  volumes  of  well-digested,  wx4l-com- 
W  posed  matter,  up«in  all  the  great  theoh>gical  topics  that  then  oc- 
I  cup  icd  the  public  mind.  And  what  a  life  w^as  Calvin's !  Though 
I  he  lived  only  fifty-four  years,  and  struggled  dmnng  a  large 
r  portion  of  it  with  a  very  infirm  state  of  bodily  health,  and 
with  mucli  severe  disease,  half  his  hfe  was  well-nigh  spent  be- 
fore the  Lord  brought  him  to  Geneva,  and  called  him  to  engage 
in  the  public  service  of  His  church.  But  how  much  was  he  en- 
abled, diuring  the  rcmainder  of  his  life,  to  do  and  to  effect !  Though 
engaged  incessantly  in  the  laborious  duties  of  a  pastor  and  pro- 
■essor  of  theolog}',  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, by  personal  applications  and  by  written  correspondence,  upon 
almost  every  important  question,  speculative  or  practical,   that 
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affected  the  interests  of  the  Rcfoniied  cansc  throuc^hoiit  Euro] 
and  yet  he  has  left  many  folio  volume*  (in  one  edition  nine, 
in  another  twelve)  full  of  profound  and  admirably-digested 
ing  upon  the  «io?t  important  and  difficult  of  all  subjcctSy- 
Uting  much  j)atient  consideration  and  great  pmctical 
doihed  in  pure  and  cUssical  I^atin;  forming  abo  (for  some  of 
them  were  written  in  French,  and  several,  ns  tlie  **  T  *  '  ^ns" 
bcdi  in  Latin  and  Fi-ench),  in  the  estimation  of  em  nrji 

critics,  who  had  no  liking  to  his  theology  or  his  <m  .  l-'iastic^l 
labours,  an  era  in  the  improvement  of  the  language  of  ih^ 
country  whicli  had  the  honour  to  give  him  birth.  We  are  i>» 
apt  to  tliink;  in  these  degenerate  times^  that  a  reasonable  and  not 
very  exaltfid  mcsasure  of  diligence  and  activity  in  some  one  parts- 
(»ul:ir  department,  whether  of  study  or  of  jjractical  lab<mr,  is  ail 
that  can  be  fairly  cacpccted ;  but  the  example  of  the  Refanntft 
should  show  that  it  is  possible,  through  Gad*s  grace*,  to  do  muxdi 
more^ — should  teach  a  lesson  of  the  value  of  time,  and  of  Uie  ob- 
ligiition  to  husband  and  improve  it, — and  cx^nstrain  all  to  labour^ 
with  tmweaxied  «eal  and  diligence,  expecting  no  rest  hei^  but 
looking,  as  they  did,  tm  the  rest  that  rcniiiineth  for  the 
God. 

The  third  and  last  lesson  su^ested  by  the  liistoty  and 
duct  of  the  Reformers  i^,  the  necessity  and  imjKirtauce  of 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the  word  of  Ood. 
IlL'formers  were  all  led  by  God,  at  an  early  period  in  theii*  I' 
give  careful  attention  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures : 
were  guided  by  Hia  Spirit  to  form  correct  views  of  tlve  great  h 
ing  principles  which  are  theix?  imfoltled.   Tliey  were  led  to  contmi 
ever  after  to  study  them  with  care  and  ililigeuce;  and  they 
vered  in  applying  them  to  comfort  their  heaxta  amid  all  their 
and  difficulties,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  regulation  of  tbei  r 
It  is  very  endeut,  from  surveying  the  history  and  the  w  r 
the  lleformers,  that  their  strength  and  success, — both  as  defendf 
of  di\ine  truth  and  maintainers  of  God's  cause, — and  jil 
gaged,  amid  many  difficnlties  in  the  practical  business  *  < 
and  the  world,  and  in  the  administration  of  imj>ortrtnt  affairsi — an»o 
very  uiucli  from  their  familiar  and  intimate  acquaint;r 
word  of  God — the  whc^le  word  of  God.     They  were  i 
the  meaning  and  application  of  its  statements,  and  they  v 
deeply  imbueil  with  its  spirit.     Tlie  word  of  God  dwelt  in  tUcai 
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riclily,  in  all  wisdom  and  gpiritaal  miderstanding,  and  thus  became 
I**  a  light  unto  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  tlicir  path,*'  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  and  is  one  proof  and  maiufestation  of  their  deep 
and  careful  study  of  the  word  of  God,  that  many  of  the  leading 
Eefomiers  have  left,  amid  their  other  voluminous  [jroductions 
and  ahundant  lahourSj  commentaries  upon  the  whole,  or  a  large 
portion  of,  the  sa<:Ted  Scrijitures.  We  have  eight  or  nine  com- 
mentaries upon  the  whole,  or  krge  portions  of,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament^,— the  productions  of  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
lahorious  of  the  Reformers;  and  this  fact  of  itself,  proves  the 
large  amount  of  thought  and  attention  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  devote  to  the  study  of  them,  and  the  great  familiarity 
which  they  had  acquired  with  them.  To  write  a  comment^iry  upon 
the  Scriptures,  which  should  really  possess  any  value  or  utility, 
implies  that  they  have  hccn  made  the  subject  of  much  deep  study 
and  much  careful  meditation,  as  well  as  fen^ent  prayer  for  divine 
direction.  The  commentaries  of  the  ReforniGi^,  ufion  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  are,  of  course,  possessed  of  different  degrees  of  value 
and  excellence,— according  to  the  different  gifts  and  qualifications 
of  the  men,  and  the  time  and  pains  which  they  were  able  to  be- 
stow upon  them ;  and  here,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected  with 
the  exposition  and  application  of  the  whole  tnith  of  God^  Calvin 
towers  far  above  them  all ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  they  fully  vindicate 
what  we  have  said  of  their  talents,  learaing,  and  general  character ; 
and  fully  prove  that  they  were  eminently  qualified  for  discern- 
ing and  o|Kining  up  the  mind  of  God  in  His  word,  and  that  they 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  time  and  attention  to  investigating 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, — to  forming  clear  and 
definite  conceptions  of  the  import  of  their  statements,— and  to 
bringing  them  out  for  the  instruction  and  improvemejit  of 
others.  Tliere  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  careful  study  of  the  word  of  God  itself  has 
not  usually  received  the  shaiv  of  time  and  attention  which  its 
importance  demands.  Tlicre  has  always  been,  and  there  still  is, 
too  much  time  and  attention,  comparative  I  i/y  given  to  the  per- 
usal and  study  of  other  books  connected  with  theological  subjects, 
and  too  little  to  the  study  of  the  inspired  volume.  We  know,  in 
general,  hut  little  of  the  wonl  of  God  as  it  ought  to  be  knowni,— 
and  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  ix*main  in  contented  ignorance 
of  what  God  has  TOttcn  for  our  instruction.     We  are  dependent 
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for  all  true  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  npon  the  agency  of 
the  divine  Spirit, — ^but  that  Spirit  we  are  but  little  concerned  to 
implore.  We  are  dependent,  also,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge,  upon  our  own  personal  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
— ^upon  bringing  all  the  powers  of  our  minds  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
vestigation of  tlieir  meaning, — and  giving  to  this  study  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  our  time  and  attention.  But  we  almost  all 
continue  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  other  pursuits,  and  with  the 
perusal  of  other  books,  while  but  a  fraction  of  our  time  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  this,  too,  often  without  much  sense 
of  the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the  occupation,  and  with- 
out even  our  ordinary  powers  of  attention  and  application  being 
brought  into  full  and  vigorous  exercise.  Now  all  this  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  sirij — ^because  it  is  the  neglect  and  violation  of  a  plain  and 
undoubted  duty ;  and  then  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  diminish 
the  vigour  and  check  the  progress  of  the  divine  life  in  the  son], 
and  to  enfeeble  and  paralyze  all  efforts,  in  commending  with 
efficacy  and  success,  divine  truth  to  others.  The  Lord  was  pleased 
to  lead  the  Reformers  to  a  careful  study  of  His  word,  and  to 
guide  them  to  correct  views  of  its  leading  principles.  He  quali- 
fied them  largely  for  opening  up  and  expounding  its  statements 
to  others, — He  led  them  to  give  much  time  and  attention  to  this 
occupation,  and  made  their  labours,  in  this  department,  orally 
and  by  writing,  the  great  means  of  their  usefulness  and  success; 
and  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  through 
our  capacity  to  open  up  and  understand  the  whole  mind  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  His  word, — ^a  capacity  to  be  acquired  only  by  fer- 
vent prayer  and  by  diligent  and  continued  study  of  the  inspired 
volume  itself, — that  we  shall  best  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  power 
of  Christian  usefulness. 
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Views  of,  on  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  376. 

Views  of,  on  extent  of  the  atonement, 
395. 
Bobsubt — 

Character  of,  as  a  controversalist,  86. 

Ar^mentof  his  History  of  the  Varia- 
tions, and  reply  to  it  by  Basnage,  87. 

Unfairness  of,  when  the  interests  of 
the  Church  were  concened,  88,  89. 

Calyin — 

Injustice  done  to  him  by  Dr  Tulloch, 
11. 

Testimonies  to  his  character,  pub- 
lished by  the  Calvin  Translation 
Society,  12. 

His  discussion  with  Pighins  on  the 
bondage  of  the  will,  25. 

Doctrine  of,  on  the  oiiganizatlon  of 
the  Church,  27,  28. 
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CALYni — 

Exaggerated  statements  of,  and 
Lather,  on  personal  assurance,  119- 
121. 

Lawrence's  opinion  of,  and  his  doc- 
trines, 179. 

Inflaence  of,  on  the  English  Befor- 
mers,  181. 

Essay  on,  293. 

Character  and  senrices  of,  as  a  Refor- 
mer, 294. 

Institutes  of,  295,  296. 

Eminence  of,  in  Exegetical  and  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  297,  298. 

Testimonies  to  eminence  of  character 
of.  299,  300. 

Attacks  upon  the  character  of,  301, 
302. 

Imperfection  of  character  of,  303- 
305. 

Conduct  of,  when  banished  from 
Geneva,  as  to  ministers  left  behind, 
306,  et  sea. 

Evidence  of  strong  affection  and  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of,  from  his 
letters,  313,  3U. 

Share  of,  in  the  death  of  Servetus, 
314,  et  sf.q. 

Considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  of  his  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter, 318-321. 

Charges  and  raisreprcsentations  of 
Mr  Wallace  against,  321,  et  $eq. 

Unfavourable  and  unfair  view  by  Dr 
Tullocli  of  the  conduct  of,  327,  et 
seq. 

Refutation  of  charges  by  Dr  TuUoch 
against,  329,  et  seq. 

Unfounded  allegation  of  presump- 
tuous speculation  in  divine  things 
brought  against,  333,  et  seq. 

Substance  of  the  Reformation  aimed 
at  by,  335. 

The  grand  heresy  of  the  mediaeval 
and  Romish  religions  that  was  op- 
posed by,  337,  et  seq. 

Views  of,  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of 
hnman  appointments  in  the  worship 
and  government  of  the  church, 
342-344. 

Views  of,  on  Sublapsarians  and  Sup- 
ralapsarians,  364-366. 

Views  of,  on  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  371,  et  seq.,  379. 

Views  of,  on  the  extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment, 395,  et  seq. 

Evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Atonement  was  not  held  by, 
398,  et  seq. 

Views  of,  on  Justification,  402,  et  seq. 

Opinion  of,  on  Free  Will,  48G-488. 


CALTnrisM — 
The  fundamental  principle  of,  201, 

434,  etaeq. 
Teaching  of,  on  the  purposes  of  God 

in  regard  to  those  who  perish,  210. 
Doctrines  of,  held  by  Zwingle,  222- 

224. 
The  principles  of,  alone  give  the  tnw 

place  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 

the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  salvation  of 

sinners,  339-341. 
Essay  on,  413. 
Concessions  by  Dr  Whatcly  to,  414, 

454,  463. 
Denial  by  Dr  Whately  that  he  holds 

the  doctrine  of,  415. 
Views  of  Faber  on,  419,  ef  sea. 
Status  ^cutionis  between,  and  Armi- 

nianism,  420. 
Baro  on,  426. 
Arminius  on,  426. 
Plaifere  on,  427. 
Mozley  on,  429,  430. 
Westminster  Confession  on,  431. 
Questions  discussed  by  divines  under 

the  head  of,  432. 
Synod  of  Dort  on,  435. 
Conclusions  as  to  what  is,  and  whit 

Arminianism,  449. 
Rules  as  to  the  application  of  the  de- 
signations of,    and    Arminianism, 

450-452. 
Difficulties  of,  and  replies  to  them, 

466-470. 
Predestination  in  the  system  of.  not 

to  be  identified  with  Philosophical 

Necessity,  508,  et  seq. 
Essay  on  the  practical  application  of, 

525. 
The  doctrines  of,  alone  give  the  pro- 
per place  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and 

the    agency    of   the    Spirit,    528, 

529. 
The  doctrines  of,  opposed  to  the  ten- 
dencies and  feelings  of  unrenewed 

man,  529. 
Evidence  for,  founded  upon  Scripture 

statements,  and  not  consequences, 

529,  530. 
The  objections  to,  the  same  as  those 

referred  to  by  Paul,  530,  531. 
Connection    between    Election    and 

Reprobation  in  the  System  of,  533, 

et  seq. 
Unfair  use   made  by   Arminians  of 

the   connection  between   Election 

and  Reprobation  in  the  System  of^ 

532,  et  seq. 
Unfair   procedure   by  Arminians  in 

the    synod    of    Dort    in    arguing 

against,  538,  539. 
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CALvnasM— 

Unfair  attack  npon,  bj  Hoard,  539, 
540. 

Beplj  to  Hoard's  attack  upon,  by 
Davenant,  541,  et  *eq. 

Unfairness  of  John  Wesley  in  his 
attack  on,  546,  554,  559. 

Substance  of  what  iu  intelligent  ad- 
herents beliere  on  the  subject  of, 
547,  548. 

Leading  objections  bronght  against 
the  doctrines  of,  549. 

General  misrepresentation  by  Ar- 
minians  of  the  doctrines  of,  551. 

The  means  and  the  end  equally  fore- 
ordained according  to  the  system 
of,  552,  et  9eq. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  argument 
on,  by  Richard  Watson,  559-565. 

Chalmers  on  the  foreordination  of 
means  and  ends  in  the  system  of, 
559-561. 

Whately  on  the  foreordination  of 
means  and  ends  in  the  system  of, 
565. 

Unfounded  allegation  by  Whately 
that  the  doctrines  of,  hare  no  prac- 
tical influence,  566,  tt  aeq. 

Bules  to  be  obser^-ed  in  the  discussion 
of  the  practical  application  of,  570. 

Substance  of  what  is  to  be  believed 
as  to  the  personal  application  of 
the  doctrines  of,  573,  574,  ei  teg. 

Westminster  Confession  on  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  doctrines  of, 
578,  et  *eq. 

Unfounded  allegation  by  Whately 
that  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England  denies  any  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion in  the  svstem  of,  581,  e/  $eq. 

Bemarks  on  the  17  th  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  connection 
with,  591,  e<  seq. 

Distinctions  as  to  the  "  Will  of  God" 
in  the  system  of,  595. 

Conditional  character  of  prophecy 
not  asserted,  but  denied,  by  intel- 
ligent defenders  of,  596. 

Practical  effects  of  the  discussions  on 
the  doctrines  of,  597,  598. 

Four  branches  into  which  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrines  of^  would 
divide  itself,  599. 

CAMrSELL,  Dr — 

Views  of  Reformation  by,  8. 
Charges  by,  against  Beza  as  a  Scrip- 
ture interpreter,  353-358. 
Chalmers — 

Views  of,  on  Faith,  122. 
Views  of,  on  Imputation,  384. 


Attack  on,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
as  to  Philosophical  Necessity,  471, 
472,  476, 477. 

Views  of,  on  Philosophical  Necessitr, 
472,  476,  477,  478,  481,  483,  488, 
490,  492,  495,  508.  513,  516. 

Views  of,  as  to  the  foreordination  of 
means  and  ends  in  the  system  of 
Calvinism,  559-561. 
Church — 

Doctrine  of  Calvin  on  Organisatioii 
of,  27,  28. 

Different  opinions  as  to  what  Scriptnie 
teaches  on  the  Organization  of,  29. 

Dr  Tulloch's  views  as  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  the  Organisation  of 
the  Church,  29,  30. 

Two  views  generally  held  by  Refor- 
mers on  the  Organisation  of,  offen- 
sive to  Latitudinarians,  31. 

The  Calvinistic  Reformers  held  that 
nothing  was  lawful  in,  without 
Scripture  warrant,  32.  Scripture 
evidence  for  this  truth,  33. 

Human  inventions  in,  injurious,  34. 
Importance  of  this  pnnciple,  35. 
Practical  effect  of  this  principle  in 
shutting  out  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  36,  37. 

Jus  divinum  of  a  particular  form  of 
government  in,  37. 

Fimdamental  principles  revealed,  but 
not  deuils  of  government  of,  38. 

A  priori  reasonings  unsatisfactory  for 
A  Jus  divinum  of  government  in,  40. 

Scripture  principle  and  apostolic 
practice  furnish  evidence  for  a  par- 
ticular form  of  government  in,  41. 

Reasons  against  a  jus  divinum  by 
DrTulloch,  42. 

Claim  to  a  jus  divinum  not  unreason- 
able or  intolerant,  43,  44. 

In  some  sense  the  representative  of 
Christ  npon  earth,  54. 

Perversion  of  this  doctrine  by  papists, 
54.  Tendency  of  this  doctrine  to 
lead  to  persecution  on  the  part  of 
Romanists,  55. 

Views  of  Calnn  as  to  the  unlawful- 
ness of  human  appointments  in  the 
worship  and  government  of,  342, 
344. 
Cnintcu  OP  ExoLAin>— 

Mis-statement  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton as  to  DocU-ine  of,  on  Assurance, 
128,  134. 

Doctrinal  Sense  of  the  Articles  of, 
164,  167. 

Calvinism  of  the  early  divines  of^  168, 
192. 
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ChUBCH  OT  EirOLAKD — 

Waterland  on  the  CalTinism  of,  171, 

172. 
Hill  on  the  Calvinism  of,  173. 
Kippling  on  the  Calvinifm  of  174. 
Lawrence  on  the  Calvinism  of,  175. 
Tomline  on  the  Calvinism  of,  1 75, 422. 
Goode  on  the  Calvinism  of,  176,  177. 
Wilberforce  on  the  Calvinism  of,  177, 

178. 
Calvinism  of  the  17th  Article  of;  193, 

195. 
Perversion  hj  Tomline  of  the  17  th 

Article  of,  195. 
Misinterpretation  by  Lawrence  of  the 

17th  Article  of,  196, 197. 
Comparison  between  the  17th  Article 

of,    and    Melancthon*B    common- 
places, 198. 
Fulacy  of  the  reasons  for  denying  the 

Calvinism  of  the  Articles  of,  203- 

206. 
Defective    and    indefinite    views   of 

the  Evangelical  Clergy  of,  208, 209. 
Magee  on  the  Calvinism  of,  422. 
Bode  on  the  Calvinism  of,  424. 
Burnet  on  the  Calvinism  of,  428. 
Browne  on  the  Calvinism  of,  429. 
Church  o»  Rome — 

Pelagian  Views  in,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 183-185. 
Alleged    Calvinism    in,    before    the 

Reformation,  187,  188. 
Doctrine  of,  on  the  Sacraments,  233, 

234. 
Views    of,    on    the    Imputation    of 

Adam's  sin,  377,  378. 
Confessions — 

Views  of  Reformed,  on  Saving  Faith, 

124,  125. 

DoRT,  Synod  op — 
Deliverance  of,  on  Sublapsarians  and 

Supralapsarianp,  367-369. 
Views  of,  on  Calvinism,  435. 

Edwards,  Jonathan — 

Views  of,  on  Original  Sin,  372. 

Views  of,  on  Imputation,  384. 

Views  of,  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, 490. 

Opinions  of,  on  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity, 483,  484,  488,  489,  492,  494, 
495,  504,  506. 
Election — 

Views  of  Arminians  on,  437,  441. 

Two  questions  of  importance  in  re- 
gard to,  440. 

Faber's  four  different  doctrines  on,  44 1 . 

Views  of  Locke  on,  442. 

Views  of  Sumner  on,  442. 


Electiov — 

Three  potitiont  htUd  by  Calyinists  ss 
to,  442,  ei  teq. 

Whately's  views  on,  447-448. 

Difference  between  Whately  and  Sum- 
ner on,  448. 

Amesins  on  the  diflEarence  between, 
and  Reprobation,  550. 

Unfonnded  allegatioa  by  Whately, 
that  the  17th  Article  of  the  Cbnrch 
of  England  denies  any  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of,  in 
the  system  of  Calvinism,  581,  e( «?. 

Faith — 

Views  of  Romanists  on  saving,  122. 

Views  of  Reformers  on  saving,  122, 
123. 

Mia-sUtemenU  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton as  to  viewa  of  the  Reformen 
on,  126,  127. 

Views  of  Le  Blanc  on,  136-140. 

Views  of  Amauld  on,  137. 

Views  of  Jnrien  on,  139. 

Views  of  Chalmers  on,  12S. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William — 

His  attack  on  the  character  of  the 
Reformers,  60. 

His  attacks  upon  Luther,  74-76. 

His  charge  against  Luther,  as  daim- 
•     ing  personal  infallibility,  77. 

Reply  to  the  charge,  77,  7». 

Character  of,  as  a  controversialist, 
79. 

His  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Luther,  borrowed  from  Bossuet,  80, 
81. 

Incorrectness  of  his  extracts  ftom 
Luther,  81-83. 

Assaults  by,  on  Archdeacon  Hsre, 
85,  86. 

His  unfairness  in  dealing  with  Luther's 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  92. 

His  charge  against  Lather,  of  preach- 
ing immorality,  99. 

His  statements  as  to  views  of  Re- 
formers on  Assurance,  111,  112. 

Mis-statements  by,  as  to  views  ot 
the  Reformers  on  faith,  126,  127. 

Mis-statement  by,  of  the  Doctrine  ol 
the  Church  of  England  on  Assur- 
ance, 128,  134. 

Mistakes  by,  as  to  history  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Assurance,  135,  et  seq. 

Misrepresentation  by,  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Reformation  as  to  Justifica- 
tion, 146. 

His  views  on  Philosophical  Necetsitr, 
471-473. 
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Hamilton,  Sir  William— 

Attack  bjf  on  Dr  Chalmers  as  to 
Philosophical  Necessity,  471,  472, 
476-477. 

The  Doctrine  of  Philosophioal  Neces- 
sity untruly  alleged  by,  to  be  op- 
posed to  Calvinism,  482. 
Hare,  Archdeacon — 

Vindication  of  Luther  by,  61. 

Qualifications  of,  as  a  defender  of 
Luther,  63,  63. 

His  character  of  Moebler*8  "Sym- 
bolism," 70,  71. 

Assaults  upon,  by  SirWm.  Hamilton, 
85,  86. 

His  views  of  Luther's  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  93-95. 

Remarks  upon  Hare's  vindication  of 
Luther  in  this  matter,  96-98. 

His  remarks  on  Hamilton's  charge 
against  Luther  of  preaching  im- 
morality, 99. 

Imputation — 

Views  of  Calvin  on,  371,  e(  seq. 
Differences  of  opinion  among  those 

who  have  denied,  375. 
Views  of  Beza  on,  376. 
Views  of  FlacsBus  on,  379,  et  seq. 
Views  of  Westminster  Confession  on, 

382,  383. 
Views  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on,  384. 
Views  of  Chalmers  on,  384. 
Views  of  Rogers  on,  385,  et  seq. 
Views  of  Scripture  on,  390,  et  seq. 
Argument  by  Dr  Hodge  on,  394. 

Justification — 
Dr  Tulloch's  statement  of  Lather's 

view  of,  23. 
Westminster  Confession  on,  24,  405. 
Dr   TuUoch    holds    that    Scripture 

teaches  no  definite   doctrine    on, 

25. 
Exposition  of  the   doctrine    of,  by 

Luther,  102-104. 
Misrepresentation   by    Sir   William 

Hamilton  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Reformation  as  to,  146. 
Views  of  MeUncthon  on,  163. 
Views  of  Calvin  on,  402,  et  seq, 

Luther — 

Dr  Tulloch's  statement  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  23. 

His  discussion  with  Erasmus  on  the 
bondage  of  the  will,  25. 

Dr  Tulloch's  sketch  of,  50. 

Criticism  upon  Dr  Tulloch's  sketch 
of,  51,  52. 


Luther — 

Essay  on,  54. 

Vinmcation  of,  by  Archdeacon  Hare, 
61. 

Character  of,  63. 

Services  rendered  by,  to  Church,  64. 

Defects  of  the  character  of,  65. 

Defence  of,  as  not  being  a  Father  of 
the  Church,  but  the  founder  of  a 
school,  66. 

Assaults  upon,  by  Mr  Ward,  67. 

Attack  upK>n,  by  Mr  Hallam,  67, 
68. 

Worst  and  most  offensive  passage  in 
the  writings  of,  71,  72. 

Explanation  and  defence  of  this  pas- 
sage, 72,  73. 

Attaicks  upon,  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
74-76. 

Charged  by'  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  with 
claiming  Personal  Infallibility,  77 ; 
Reply  to  the  charge,  77,  78. 

Extracts  from  writings  of,  by  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  borrowed  from 
Bossoet,  80,  81 ;  incorrectness  of 
these  extracts,  81-83. 

Rash  and  exaggerated  expressions  in 
the  writings  of,  83,  84. 

Consent  of,  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  a  second 
wife  while  his  first  was  alive,  89, 
90. 

His  conduct  in  the  matter  not  ap- 
proved by  Protestants,  91. 

Unfairness  of  ^ir  Wm.  Hamilton  in 
dealing  with  it,  92. 

Hare's  view  of  his  conduct,  93-95. 

Remarks  upon  Hare's  view,  96-98. 

Charge  by  Sir  William  against,  for 
prMching  Immorality,  99. 

Remarks  by  Hare  on  this  charge,  99. 

Claims  of,  as  a  man,  upon  our  es- 
teem, 100. 

Claims  of,  on  our  gratitude  for  his 
services  to  the  Church,  101,  102. 

Escposition  by,  of  the  doctrine  of 
Justification,  102-104. 

Views  of,  on  the  Romish  rites  and 
ceremonies,  104,  105. 

Exaggerated  statements  by,  on  the 
law  of  God,  105,  106. 

Error  of,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, 106,  107. 

Changes  in  the  opinions  of,  107,  108. 

The  Calvinistic  principles  of,  108- 
110. 

Exaggerated  statements  of  Calvin 
an^  on  personal  assurance,  119- 
121. 

Services  of,  in  bringing  out  the  true 
doctrine  of  Justification,  337. 
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BIXLAHCTHOV— 

Essay  on,  149. 

New'Edition  of  the  Works  of,  149. 

Character  off  152-154. 

Tendency  of,  to  compromise  Scrip- 

taral  Truth,  155-158. 
The  principal  Theological  Works  of, 

160.  161. 
His  early  high  Predcstinarian  Views 

abandoned  by,  161,  162. 
Doctrine  of  Ja8ti6cation  not  sorren- 

dered  by,  163. 

Pabker  Society — 

Works  of,  150,  151. 
PHiLosorincAL  Necessity — 
Essay  on,  471. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  on  the  Doctrine 

of,  471-473. 
The  Doctrine  of,  untruly  alleged  by 

Hamilton  to  be  opposed  to  Calvin- 
ism, 482. 
The  Doctrine  of,  not  opposed  to  the 

WcstminKter  Confession,  484,  etseq. 
Opinions  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on, 

483,  484,  488,  489,  492,  494,  49.% 

504.  506. 
The  Doctrine  of,  not  to  be  identified 

with  the  Doctrincof  Predestination, 

508,  et  seq. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  on,  512. 
Views  of  I)r  Chalmers  on,  472,  476, 

477,  478,  481,   483,  488,  490,  492, 

495,  508,  513,  516. 

Reformation,  Leaders  of,  1. 

Two  Views  of,  one  Negative  and  the 
other  Positive,  1. 

Negatively,  a  Revolt  against  Rome, 
and  Authority  in  Religious  Mat- 
ters, 2. 

Positively,  an  Assertion  of  the  Autho- 
rity of  Scripture  and  Religious 
Truth,  2. 

In  its  Negative  Aspect  commended 
by  Rationalists  and  Latitudinar- 
ians,  2. 

Views  of,  by  Dr  Robertson,  2. 

Views  of,  by  Dr  Campbell,  3. 

View  of,  by  Wegscboider,  3. 

Character  'of  Dr  Tulloch's  Work  on 
the  Leaders  of,  8. 

Theology  of,  depreciated  by  Dr  Tul- 
loch,  9. 

Account  by  Dr  Tulloch  of  the  Theo- 
logy of,  12-14. 

Theology  of,  substantially  identical 
with  Calvinism,  14. 

Attack  by  Mr  Isaac  Taylor  on  the 
Theology  of,  18. 

New  Theology  expected  by  Dr  Tul- 


RbfOBMATIOV,  T«HAT>EBa  ov — 

loch  and  Mr    Taylor    to  replace 

Theology  of,  19. 
The  Doctrine  of  Assnruice  not  the 

fundamental  principle  of,  142. 
Misrepreaentation    by    Sir    William 

Hamilton  of  the  Doctrine  of^  as  to 

Jostificatioiiy  146. 

Rbfobmbrs— 

Did  not  formally  discuss  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  4. 

Their  great  object  to  find  out  the  trnth 
of  (^d  in  His  word,  4. 

Believed  themselves  to  be  contending 
for  the  cause  of  God,  5. 

View  of,  by  Hallam,  5. 

Instrumenu  in  the  hand  of  God  f(ff 
exposing  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  6. 

Unanimity  among,  on  Articles  of 
Christian  Faith,  7. 

Deference  due  to,  7. 

Their  practice  in  regard  to  Scriptare 
inferences  disapproyed  of,  by  Dr 
Tulloch,  20. 

Theological  system  of,  disapproved 
of,  by  Dr  Tulloch,  21. 

Two  views  generally  held  by,  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Chnrch  offen- 
sive to  Latitudinarians,  31. 

The  Calvin  istic,  held  that  nothing 
was  lawful  in  the  Chnrch  withoat 
Scripture  warrant,  32.  Scripture 
evidence  for  this  truth,  38. 

Views  of,  derived  not  from  Augustine, 
but  from  Scripture,  52. 

Slanders  against,  propagated  by  Ro- 
mish writers,  56. 

Allegation  of  Romanists  that  God 
would  not  use  such  men  as  the,  for 
His  work,  57.  Reply  of  Protestants 
to  this  allegation,  57. 

Method  in  which  allegations  against, 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,  58. 

Misrepresentation  of,  by  others  than 
Romanists,  59,  60. 

Attack  on  the  character  of,  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  60. 

Doctrine  of  Assurance  as  held  bv, 
111. 

Statement  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
as  to  views  of,  on  assurance,  111, 
112. 

Personal  experience  of,  as  to  assur- 
ance, 113. 

Extreme  opinions  of,  as  to  assurance, 
115-117. 

Views  of,  on  saving  faith,  122,  123. 

Confessions  of,  on  saving  faith,  ISi, 
125. 
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Rbfobmbbs — 

Mis-statements  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, as  to  views  of,  on  faith,  126, 

127. 
The  great  body  of  the,  Calvinists, 

189. 
Bnllinger's  inflaence  on  the  English, 

190. 
Timidity  of  the  English,  190,  191. 
Essay  on  the  lessons  from  the  history 

of,  600. 
Great  natnral  talents  of  the,  600. 
Extensive  learning  of,  601. 
Talent  and  learning  of,  employed  by 

God  in   the  advancement  of  His 

work,  603,  604. 
Activity  and  industry  of,  604-606. 
Attention  to  the  study  of  the  word  of 

God  by  the,  606. 
Acquaintance  with  Scripture  a  great 

means  of  the  usefulness  and  success 

of,  608. 

BOMANISTS — 

Views  of,  as  to  assurance  and  reli- 
gious certainty,  1 14. 
Views  of,  on  saving  faith,  122. 

Sacraments — 
Opinions  of  Zwingle  on  the  subject 

of,  225-230. 
Corruption  of  the  scriptural  doctrine 

of,  in  the  early  church,  232. 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on, 

233,  234. 
ProtestaQt  doctrine  of,  234-237. 
Tendency  among  Protestant  divines 

to  overstate  the  importance  of,  240. 
Unfounded  allegation  by  Phillpots, 

that    the    Beformed    Confessions 

teach  baptismal  regeneration,  241. 
Unfounded  allegation,  that  the  West- 
minster Standards  teach  baptismal 

regeneration,  241. 
Doctrine  of  the  "  Shorter  Catechism  " 

on,  242. 
Reformed    Confessions    contemplate 

the  case  of  adult  baptism  in  their 

definition  of,  247,  248. 
Westminster  Standards  represent  the, 

as  intended  for  believers,  250-252. 
Two  aspects  of,  253,  254. 
Sacraments  are  signs  and  seals,  254, 

255. 
Meaning  of  participation  in,  256-258, 

270. 
Romish  doctrine,  that  the  grace  signi- 
fied by,  is  contained  in,  260. 
Parties  for  whom  the  Sacraments  are 

intended,  262. 
Vitringa  on  the  efficacy  of,  264. 


Sagrahents— 
Believers  the  proper  subjects  of,  266, 

267. 
Objects  of,  272. 
Westminster  Standards  on  the  objects 

of,  274-276. 
Definition  of,  in  "  Shorter  Catechism," 

276,  ei  seq. 
Rutherford's  views  on,  279. 
Gillespie's  views  on,  280. 
Boston's  views  on,  282. 
Dr  John  Erskine's  views  on,  283. 
Scriptural  positions  as  to,  285,  287. 

SCRIFTURB  COMSEQUENGEB,  526,  527. 
SUBLAPSARIANS  - 

Controversy  between,  and  supralap- 
sarians,  358,  et  seq. 

Principles  in  debate  between,  and 
Supralapsarians,  360. 

Difierence  between,  and  Supralapsa- 
rians unimportant,  362. 

Views  of  Dr  Twisse  on,  and  Supra- 
lapsarians, 363,  364. 

Calvin's  sentiments  on,  and  Supra- 
lapsarians, 364-366. 

Deliverance  of  Synod  of  Dort  on,  and 
Supralapsarians,  367-369. 

Views  of  WeHtrainster  Confession  on, 
and,  Supralapsarians,  369,  370. 

Theology — 

Clear  and  definite  views  on,  unpopu- 
lar in  the  present  day,  46. 

Character  of  men  of  progress  in,  48. 

Vital  questions  to  be  determined  in, 
49. 

Authorities  in,  406,  et  seq. 

Benefits  of  controversy  in,  410. 
Trent,  Council  of — 

Deliverance  of,  on  Assurance,  143, 144. 

Gave  no  formal  decision  on  Predes- 
tination, 188,  189. 
TuLLOCH,  Dr — 

Character  of  his  work,  8. 

Theology  of  Reformation  depreciated 
by,  9. 

Injustice  done  by  him  to  Calvin,  11. 

Account  by,  of  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  12-14. 

His  views  of  Calvinism,  15,  16. 

His  beliefs  on  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  17. 

Practice  of  the  Reformers  as  to  Scrip- 
ture inferences  disapproved  of  by, 
20. 

Disapproves  of  the  theological  sys- 
tems of  the  Reformers,  21. 

His  statement  of  Luther's  doctrine  of 
justification,  23. 

Holds  that  Scripture  teaches  no  defi- 
nite doctrine  on  justification,  25. 
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TULLOCH,  Db — 

Considers  discussion  on  bondage  of 
the  will  a  logomachj,  26. 

Holds  that  Scriptare  teaches  no  defi- 
nite principles  on  the  organisation 
of  the  church,  29,  30. 

His  reasons  against  a  jus  diviman,  42. 

His  sketch  of  Lather,  50;  criticism 
npon  his  sketch  of  Luther,  51,  52. 

WESTXnrSTBR  CoirFSSBiov — 

View  of,  on  JnstiBcation,  24,  405. 

Views  of,  on  Soblapsarians  and 
Snpralapsarians,  369,  370. 

Views  of,  on  Imputation,  382,  383. 

Views  of,  on  Calrinism,  431. 

The  Doctrine  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity not  opposed  to,  484,  et  seq. 

Teaching  of,  on  free  will,  489  et 
seq.y  496  et  seq. 

Jonathan  Edwards  on,  490. 

Explanation  of  9th  chap,  of,  on  free 
will,  517,  et  seq. 

Views  of,  on  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Calyinism, 
578,  et  seq. 
Whatelt,  Dr — 

Concessions  by,  to  Calvinism,  414, 
454,  463. 

Denial  bv,  that  he  holds  the  doc- 
trine o^  Calvinism,  415. 

Must  be  regarded  as  an  Arminian,  41 7. 

His  views  on  election,  447,  448. 

Difference  between,  and  Sumner  on 
Election,  448. 

Views  of,  on  the  foreordination  of 
means  and  ends  in  the  system  of 
Calvinism,  565. 

Unfounded  allegation  by,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  hare  no 
practical  influence,  566,  et  seq. 

Unfounded  allegation  by,  that  the 
1 7tb  Article  of  tho  Church  of  Eng- 


WssncmsTKB  Coktsbsioit — 

land  denies  any  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  election  m 
the  system  of  Calrinism,  581,  e/sef. 
Well— 

Bondage   of,  discnased  by  Luther 
and  Erasmus,  25. 

Bondage  of,  discussed  by  Calrin  and 
Pighius,  25. 

Discussion  on  bondage  of,  conndered 
by  Dr  Tulloch  a  logomachy,  26. 

Locke  on  the  Freedom  of,  474. 

Unfairness  of  arirning  from  Conse- 
quences, in  the  Controversy  on  the, 
478-480. 

Opinion  of  Augustine  on  Free,  485, 
486. 

Opinion  of  CaWin  on  Free,  486-488. 

Teaching  of  Westminster  ConfessioB 
on  Free,  489,  e/  ^e^.,  496,  et  seq. 

Dugald  Stewart  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Free,  483. 

Turretine  on  Free,  498, 499,  500,501, 
502. 

Owen  on  the  Freedom  of,  .*i02,  501 

Distinction  between  Liberty  of,  in 
man  fallen  and  unfallen,  51*4,  et  teq. 

Explanation  of  9th  Chap,  of  West- 
minster Confession  on,  517,  et  seq. 

ZwnroLE — 

Essay  on,  212. 

Character  of,  214. 

Comparison  between  Lntherand,  217. 

Orthodoxy  of,  assailed  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  Original  Sin  and  the  Sal- 
vation of  the  Heathen,  219-221. 

Calvinism  of,  222-224. 

Opinions  of,  on  the  Power  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  in  Religion,  224, 
225. 

Opinions  of,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sacraments,  225-230. 
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CHEAP  RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORKS  OF 
DR  JOHN  OWEN. 

EDITED  BT 

REV.  W.  H.  GOOLD,  D.D.,  EDINBURGH, 

WITH  LIFE  BY  REV.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  D.D. 

In  24  Yolumes,  demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  lettered. 

With  Two  Portraits  of  Dr  Owen. 

Several  yean  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  this  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  the  greatest  of  Puritan  Divines.  Time  has  tested  its  merits ;  and  it  is 
now  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the  only  correct  and  complete  edition. 

At  the  time  of  publication  it  was  considered — as  it  really  waa — a  miracle  of 
cheapness,  having  been  issued,  by  Subscription,  for  Five  Guineas. 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  Publishers  beg  now  to 
issue  Proposals  for  a  Re-issue  of  the  Twenty-four  Volumes  (to  Subscribers  only) 
for 

FOUR   GUINEAS. 

As  there  are  above  Fourteen  Thousand  Pages  in  all,  each  Volume  therefon 
averages  Five  Hundred  and  Ninety  Pages. 

It  will  be  issued  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  Six  VolumesTwill  be  issued  annually — in  one  delivery  on  1st  March  o 

each  year — the  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  being  remitted  in  advance 

2.  A  sufficient  number  having  indicated  their  desire  to  receive  the  Twenty 

four  Volumes  in  one  delivery,  arrangements  are  made  for  this  purpose 
— the  Subscription  of  Four  Guineas  being  payable  in  advance. 

3.  The  Publishers  greatly  prefer  that  intending  Subscribers  pay  their  Sub 

scription  through  their  respective  Booksellers ;  but  they  beg  that,  ii 
any  case,  the  names  may  be  forwarded  to  them  at  once, 

4.  It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  parties  subscribing,  subscribe  fc 

the  whole  Twenty -four  Volumes. 
6.  The  issue  at  Four  Guineas  will  be  strictly  confined  to  Subscribers ;  ant 
after  the  List  is  complete,  the  Work  will  return  to  its  former  price. 

%*  The  first  issue^  Vols.  1  to  6^  is  nmo  ready,  and  also  the  complete  set  of 

24  Volumes. 

Messrs  Clark  trust  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  al 
Denominations  for  this  undertaking,  which,  in  connection  with  Mr  Nichol' 
Series,  and  the  publication  of  Howe  by  another  firm,  completes  the  gram 
gallery  of 

PURITAN    DIVINES. 

"  l^ou  totfl  finU  tliflt  in  Sjo^n  gDtoen  tfir  learning  of  Lfgttfoot,  t^t  tftrengt 
of  darnocli,  t|ir  «n8l^0Ui  of  l^otse,  tit  tfstiour  of  Heigliton,  t^e  rarinei^0  c 
{^e^toootiy  tfir  gloto  of  Barter,  t|e  (optouf(ne00  of  IDarroto,  tit  fpTenHoor  c 
1Bate0,  are  all  comlbineti.  Wit  0fiouls  guiekl^  re0tore  tit  rare  of  grreat  Hitiini 
If  our  canHiBate*  toere  Df0c{pl{neB  in  fiutl  lore." — ^^«  ^te  Dr  HamOtcm.  < 

Leeds. 
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WORKS    OF  JOHN    CALVINp 

IN  51  VOLUMES,  DEMY  8vo. 

Messrs  CLARK  beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  the  whole  Stock  and  Copt- 
rights  of  the  WORKS  OF  CALVIN,  published  by  the  Calvin  Translation 
Society,  are  now  their  property,  and  that  this  valuable  Series  will  be  issued  by 
them  on  the  following  very  favourable  terms  : — 

1.  Complete  Seta  in  51  Volumes,  Nine  Guineas.     (Original  Subscription 

price  about  L.13.)    The  *  Letters,'  edited  by  Dr  Bonnet,  2  vols.,  lOa.  6d. 
additional. 

2.  Complete  Sets  of  Commentaries,  45  vols.,  L.7,  17s.  6d. 

3.  A  Selection  of  Six  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion),  for  21b., 

with  the  exception  of  the  Institutes,  3  vols. 

4.  The  Institutes,  3  vols.,  24s. 

5.  Any  Separate  Volume  (except  iNSTmrres),  6s. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  SERIES  ARE  AS  FOLLOW:- 


Instituios  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Tracts  on  the  Beformation, 
(Tominentary  on  Genesis,  . 
Harmony  of  the  last  Four  Boohs  of 
tbo  Pentateuch,      .        .        .        . 
Gommoutary  on  Joshua,    . 
„  the  rsalins, 

„  Isaiah, 

„  Jeremiah  and  Lunicu- 

t;itionN,     . 
„  Ezekiel, 

„  Daniel, 

„  Ilosea, 

„  Joel,  Amos,  and  Oba- 

diah, 
„  Jonah,    Micali,     and 

Nullum,   . 
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Commentary  on  Habakkuk,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  Haggai,    . 
„           Zcchariah  and  Malachi, 
Harmony  of   the  Synoptical  Evan- 
gelists,     

Commentary  on  John's  Gos{X'l, 

„  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  . 

„  Itoiiians, 

„  Corinthians, 

„  Giilatiansi&Epheaians, 

„  Philippians,  Colossiann, 

and  Thessalonians, 
„  Timothy,  Titus,  and 

Philemon, 
„  Hebrews,     . 

„  Peter,    John,    James, 

and  Jude, 


roL, 


Amongst  the  Theological  Works  which  were  widely  circulated  in  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century.  Translations  of  many 
of  the  Writings  of  John  Calvin  had  a  distinguished  place.  Of  his  eminence  as 
a  Divine  and  Commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  speak,  though  few  are  now  fully  aware  of  the  very  high  respect  in  which  his 
Works  were  held  by  all  the  leading  English  Reformers  and  Ecclesiastical 
Writers  from  Cranmer  to  Hooker,  and  the  extensive  benefits  resulting  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  his  literary  labours.  At  that  time,  doctrines  which 
he  never  held  were  not  attributed  to  him ;  nor  were  sentiments  imputed  to 
him  which  he  never  advocated.  Bishop  Horaley  well  advised  to  ascertain  what 
is  Cahdnism  and  what  is  not. 

Copious  Tables  and  Indices  are  appended  to  each  of  the  Commentaries,  etc., 
to  facilitate  reference,  and  to  render  the  whole  Scries  more  generally  useful 
and  acceptable  to  every  class  of  readers.  « 

'  The  Vkxkrablk  Calvin.— I  hold  the  memory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration ;  his 
works  have  a  place  in  my  library ;  and  in  the  sttidy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ho  is  ono  of 
tlio  commentators  I  motrt  frequently  consult' — Bishop  IlorsUy. 

*■  Calvin  B  Commentaries  remain,  after  three  centuries,  unparalleled  for  force  of  mind, 
justness  of  expression,  and  piuctical  views  of  Christianity.'— IfijAop  of  Calcutta  (^Wilton). 

*■  The  Geneve«e  Beformer  TCalvin)  surpassed  Knox  in  the  extent  of  his  theolo|;ic8l 
learning,  and  in  the  unrivalled  solidity  and  cluamess  of  his  judgment'— JPCWe  (L{fe  qf 
Knox). 

*  A  minister  wiflurat  this,  is  without  one  of  the  best  Commentaries  on  the  ScriptoreS) 
and  a  valuable  body  of  divinity.'— ££dbenteM,  Christian  StudmL 
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JOHN  AZiBERT  BBNOBX.'S 

GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Ijlob  first  Smnslateb  htto  (Snglis^. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  NOTES,  EXPLANATORY  AND  ILLUSTRATI^'E. 

The  Translation  is  comprised  in  Five  Large  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  of 
(on  an  average)  fully  550  pages  each. 

Sl'BSCRIPTION,  Sis.  6d.,  or  free  by  Post  358. 

The  very  large  demand  for  Bengel's  Gnomon  enables  the  Publishers  still  to 
supply  it  at  the  Subscription  Price. 

The  whole  work  is  issuetl  under  the  Editorsliip  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  R. 
Fausset,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St  Cuthlxjrt's,  York,  late  University  and  Queen's 
Scholar,  and  ^nior  Classical  and  Gold  Medalist,  T.C.D. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  as  may  wuth  only  a  portion  of  the  Commentary^  the 
culutuet  are  sold  separately  at  Ss.  Qd.  each  (except  Vol.  IT.  lOs.  6d.)« 

Vol.     I— INTRODUCTION,  MATTHEW,  MARK. 
Vol.    II.— LUKE,  JOHN,  ACTS. 
Vol.  III.— ROMANS,  CORINTIUANS. 
VoL  IV.— GALATIANS  to  HEBREWS. 
Vol.    V — .TAMES,  -n)  tub  End. 

'  Thoro  are  fc>w  devout  Htudont^  of  the  Bible  who  have  not  lonf^  hold  Bonfrel  ic  th« 
highest  OMtirnation,  nay,  revered  aud  loved  liiin.  It  was  not,  however,  withont  some  ap- 
])rt!liension  for  hia  reputation  with  Knglifth  readers  tliat  we  saw  the  announcemi'Ut  c-f  x 
translation  of  his  work.  We  feared  that  Ids  sentences,  term  and  condeoaed  as  they  an . 
would  necesnarily  lone  much  of  their  pointcdnew  and  force  liy  bi>ing  clothed  in  anotii'T 
garb.  But  wo  confess,  gladly,  to  a  surprit^e  at  tlie  success  tlie  translators  luive  achittvtd  in 
preserving  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  il  is  ezivutj-<l 
in  the  most  scholarlike  and  able  manner.  The  translation  has  the  merit  of  tieini;  faitliful 
and  perspicuous.  Its  publication  will,  we  are  confldcut,  do  much  to  bring  tack  niadin 
to  the  dteout  htudy  of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  pnivo  one  of  tlie  mocit  valuable  <<f 
cxegetJcal  aids,  'i'he  "getting  up""  of  those  volumes,  combined  with  their  marrelli -itf 
cheapness,  cannot  fail,  we  should  hope,  to  command  for  them  a  large  sale." — Eckvtic  RerieK. 

*  We  are  heartily  glad  that  this  important  work,  of  an  English  Translation  of  Benv:<*IV 
"  Gnomon,"  has  not  only  been  fuirlv  started,  but  has  been  successfully  complotod.  H-n- 
gel's  "  Gnomon"  has  always  been  hi^ld  in  the  highest  estimation  by  aU  com]«tent  juil^es. 
as  presenting  a  very  reniaricable,  pro1)ably  unexampled,  combination  of  learning,  6«g:u:i!T, 
critical  tnct^  evangelical  unction,  and  terseness  and  C(md(.>nsation  of  style.  lis  gmwiilg 
popularity  in  Germany  is,  like  the  popularity  of  Calvin's  Commentary  on  the  New  Ti3»t*- 
ment,  as  wlite«l  by  Thuluck,  one  of  the  vorj-  best  signs  of  the  times.  .  .  The  enterpris- 
ing publishers  have  secured,  for  this  purpose,  the  services  of  several  aceompli:«h(»l  iod 
thon>ugh]y  qualifuHl  scholars.  Mr  Fausset,  of  Trinity  Collf^,  Dublin,  acts  as  gen*  nl 
editor  aud  suiierintendent,  and  undertakes  the  translatiou  of  tlie  CommeutBry  upi>a  the 
Gospels  of  Mark,  Luk«',  John,  and  Acts  of  the  ApoHtles.  The  Ucv.  .Tames  ftandinti]  of 
Wadhnin  College,  Oxford,  has  ti-anslated  Bengel's  General  Preface,  and  his  Commmlary 
upon  Matthew's  Gc»s^>l.     The  Ri'V.  Dr  James  Br^'<r(>,  late  of  Aberdti>n«  has  tranaUb>J  the 

J>ortion  ufM)n  tlie  Kpistlcs  to  the  Romans  aud  Conntluans,  and  has  undertaken  ths  n^t  of 
'aul'M  Epistles.  Tlus  Rev.  Dr  Fletcher  of  Wimbome  has  executed  the  translation  i*f  the 
remainder  of  the  work  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  ApocdypK.'->A->tuA  amd  Furti(f 
Evanffelical  Review. 
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